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V ERY wonderful is the vitality of names; and there is reason to believe that 
books and essays continue to this day to make their appearance, in which 
the period of our literary history coinciding with the literary life of Pope is spoken 
of as our Augustan age. Were this transfer of title intended to imply the existence 
during the period in question of any royal patronage of letters such as the first of 
the legitimate Ccesars was too prudent absolutely neglect, it would condemn 
itself at once. The English Augustans were not wanned by the favour of any 
English Augustus. William the Deliverer, in whose reign they had grown up, 
had been^tkcait stomach for the literature of a nation with whose tastes and habits 
he had never made it part of his political programme to sympathise. Queen 
Anne’s very feeble light of personal judgment was easily kept under by the resolute 
will of her favourites, or flickered timidly under cover of the narrowest orthodoxy. 
Of the first two Georges the former, indifferent to an unpopularity which never 
seemed*to endfnger his tenure of the throne, neither possessed an ordinary mastery 
of the English longue nor manifested even a transient desire to acquire it. His 
successor had no objection to be considered, in virtue of his mistress rather than his 
wife, the patron of the literary adherents of a political party, until, on mounting the 
throne, he blandly disappointed the hopes of that party itself. The epoch of our 
Augustans had|g.ll but closed, when the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, put an 
absolute* end to the nominal hopes in the advent of a golden age for the liberal arts, 
by averting the accession of a Patriot King. 

Neithei^was the defect of royal patronage supplied by any genuine Maecenas 
from among the great ones of the realm. The traditions in this respect of the 
Stuart period — traditions doubtless exaggerated in the age of Pope, yet not wholly 
baseless — had barely survived the expulsion of the last Stuart King. Of King 
William’s Batavian comrades, none had sought to grace their newly-acquired 
dignities and incomes by fostering the efforts of genius in the country which they 
bnf#pnn«pnted to adoDt. Anfiini? the chief English-born noblemen and gentlemen 
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of this reign those of the older generation were too ihtently engaged in picking 
their path through events and eventualities to find time for dallying with IJie 
delights of literature and art. One only of their number, the sage whom all parties 
honoured because he so circumspectly abstained from being of vital <eervice to any, 
Sir William Temple, alone had a thought for literature, and horticulture, and other 
liberal amusements. With Queen Anne’s accession commenced among the leaders 
of political and social life a period of eager speculation as to the contingencies 
which might supervene on her decease. Parties within parties, and factions ^thin 
factions, battled over their living sovereign because it seemed that everyfcfthtg *^st 
depend upon the hands into which the power should fall when she should lie 
In a time of national abasement foreign intellectual fashions and the patronage of IwV' 
fashions may prevail ; and such had been actually the case in the reigns or^oth tfi$ 
Charles’s. In a time of national elevation a national litei*ature will find its patrons.j 
nor had such been wanting to our Elizabethans, nor were they (though in a different 
fashion) to fail English writers in subsequent times. But afnidst the cynically 
selfish party-warfare which degraded our political life in the reign of Queen Anne, I 
the value of literature was depreciated in accordance with the general decay of 
national feeling. For it was an age In which all things were viewed in their 'relation 
to the main issue upon which men’s thoughts were fixed. Church and crown^ 
freedom of action and of spe^h, the rignts of the citizen at home and the glories olf 
the nation abroad, were freely and fiercely tossed about in the caldron where th^ 
political future was believed to be brewing. Where the national Imncjjir was | 
hardly taken into account as a secondary consideration, and the rfa^ohar wishes so 
little consulted that in the eyes of history they to this day frequently remain obscure, 
a national literature could obviously have no intrinsic cause for existence in the eyes 
of either Tories or of Whigs. It is for the parties that the nation and its feelings havtf> 
been created ; its traditions, its sympathies are so many adventitious aids, its 
foremost men so many candidates for partisan employment, iflie Whigs wiU 
crown Addison the laureate of their party; but not till he has sung the glories 
of its acknowledged hero. Bolingbrokc, who liked to compare hinlself to Alci- 
biades, and Oxford, in whom the oblique vision of some party adulator discerned a 
Pericles to match, repaid , their literary henchmen in the coin dearest to the frugal 
souls of literary men, and cheapest to the condescending great, a abcial familiarity 
at times facilitated by the bottle. Their literary assailants they were eager to 
imprison and pillory and utterly extinguish. Pegasus was always welcome if he 
would run in harness ; otlierwise away with him to the pound. Queen Anne s reign 
came to an end; and under the administration which supervened, a yet more 
practical method of reducing literature to her level was consistently adopted. No 
minister has probably ever Expended so large a sum upon the hire of pens as Sir 
Robert Walpole. The consent of contemporaries and posterity stigmatises J^im as 
the poet’$ foe. Thq warmth of his patronage elicite(}^ the grubs from the soil,^and 
bred dunces faster than Swift and Pope could destroy them. ' 
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^ Still, if the world o^olitics pursued its own ends, the world of society, never 
wholly absorbed in political life, might have essayed to offer its pleasing aid. It is 
l^e that ki England, happily perhaps for our political development, the social life 
of the upper glasses has generally found its centre in the political life of their times. 
Even after the Restoration society had only exaggerated, not distorted, the political 
tendencies of the age. Fashion in England has always driven ideas and notions to 
extremes ; it has rarely or never invented them for itself. Thus, at the close of the 
Protectorate, society had anticipated the restoration of the Stuarts by taking the 
d^^hishuintO favour once more.. The stage seemed to feed the imagination by a 
|Mg0dy chiefly of rant and fustian, national in its grossness if foreign in its form ; 
wlBe for an enforced period of spiritual austerity society found its revenge in a 
^bpedyipf something more than flesh and blood. But every debauch has its limit ; 
^d the generation amidst which Pope grew up was growing weary of the boisterous 
sensuality as well as of the furious bombast which had intoxicated its predecessors. 
Dryden had sickened over the abomination? to which he had prostituted his Muse ; 
and though Congreve still remained an authority on account of the wit with which 
he had relieved the sameness of his dramatic fare, the ruder, but equally creative, 
Wycherley was fain to make a desperate attempt to eke out his withering wreath 
by a leaf or two of lyric laurels. Society had ceased to care for literature other 
than dramatic, unless recommended by an authority other than its own; and where 
was it to seek for such an authority except in the world of politics? 

For our so-called Augustan age might indeed in one sense have asserted its 
cla^^o Ae,.ti^,)^ with which it was credited, had the Varros and Pollios revived a 
learning whence literature might have drawn the nourishing sap of a new and more 
luxuriant development. Our ancient seats of learning were identified with the 
national church ; and it was in them that she must count at once her chief ornaments 
and her surest supports. But they had in truth suffered with her. In religious 
matter?, the %reat Revolutionary struggle had come to represent itself to the 
inheritors of its achievements under the aspect of its extremes. Oxford the descend- 
ant of a Presbyterian, Bolingbroke the scion of a Puritan family, availed themselves 
of the reaction and cold-bloodedly stood forward as the instigators of a High-Church 
mob. The Church had saved its connexion with the slate by what was, unjustly in 
many cases bijJ not unnaturally upon the whole^ regarded as a compromise with 
opinions formerly elevated to the place of principles. The result was inevitable, 
that the moral influence of the clergy had fallen from its original height. The 
Universitig^ throughout the first half of the century swarmed with the worst class of 
political malcontents ; those who acquiesce and remain disloyal ; for few priests and 
no prelates followed Atterbury into exile. Among the educated classes, indiffer- 
ence, veiled under the thin disguise of a philosophy hardly rising above the super- 
ficial deductions of common sense, had become the prevailing note in views of 
religion ; and in morality, a code found ready acceptance which accommodated itself 
without difficulty even to sltjjpery shoulders. This general tone of feeling com- 
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municated itself even to members of a creed protected as it were by the consolidating 
influences of continued persecution; and a sense of decency sufficed to recommend 
an outward attitude dependent on no deep-seated convictions of. heart and mind. 
The discipline of the Universities was still struggling among tl^ folds of an 
apparently immortal scholasticism. The new Oxford scholarship was that of 
dilettanti; and Cambridge was only gradually reconstructing her system of teaching 
on the basis of the writings of Locke, and under the surviving influence of the devoted 
life of her unforgotten Barrow. Y et in those branches of study which most closely 
connect themselves with the progress of literature, though Bentley had the 

field, his services were hardly appreciated by his own generation. Free tran^ation, 
the enemy of accurate scholarship, was adapting the classics to modem tastes rather 
than raising the latter to an earnest contemplation of the ancient models. And a 
critical knowledge, or even a faithful study of the national literature, had been 
scarcely begun by one or two enthusiasts ; Shakspeare, mutilated on the stage, still 
awaited his first competent editor. Criticism, insisting upon rules the meaning 
of which it blindly ignored, lost itself in empty dogmatism, or strayed into the 
exchange of sheer personalities. The tme critic and the tnie student were rare 
among the children of our Augustan age. 

For in this age literature is in the main regarded under two aspects — as a 
political instrument and as an intellectual stimulant. The literary hero of these 
times will therefore not be a mind intent upon pondering and revealing the depths 
of human nature ; nor a poet who from out of the turmoil of political conflicts or 
social distractions betakes himself into the secrecy of lyrical compq^i^i^n^ no{ even 
the singer who recounts or inspires to great national actions. lie will rather be 
the writer whose point pierces just as deeply as suffices for the insight which society 
desires to enjoy into the characters of men and women, and who never forgets thej» 
special in the general. He will be, in form, an eclectic of eclectics, sworn to fidelity 
to no school, and founding none, but like the society with which he ^cords,*correct 
within the limits of a self- formed taste. From ancients and moderns, from French 
and Italian and our own interesting literature, he will circumspectly choose the most 
attractive models to adorn the grotto in which he receives the visits of his Muse. 
He will write to please, but to please a difficult public. He will therefore be master of 
that nicely chosen kind of allusions which is transparent to the educatsd intelligence ; 
avoiding illustrations either commonplace or far-fetched, sparing no pains to sustain 
the attention which he arouses, and to make sure of the effect which it is his purpose 
to create. Whether his theme be love or hate, he will not forget the fearers for 
whose benefit he discourses upon it ; and when he is most in earnest, he will be least 
liable to forget the eyes which are watching his conduct of the enterprise. 

Controversy is the very breath in the nostrils of such a writer and such an age. 
Society must be in a state of suspense, of secret intrigues, of envy and malice 
beneath afid an artificial politeness on the surface, if it is thoroughly to refish a 
literature combative in its most reflexive moments, andPpolished in the very crisi^of 
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combat. The age was a great age of clubs; of associations, large or small, 
of men bound together by the spirit of common antagonism or hatred towards this 
or that political or literary counter-coterie. Just as the world of politics in this age 
was limited to a very small numerical proportion of the nation whose affairs it 
swayed, so the world of literature, extremely confined in comparison t,o that of only 
a generation or two later, was clearly and definitely marked off into the fractions 
which composed it. Political and literary clubs were alike characterised by a 
single-mindedness of antipathies which the lower orders were not slow to burlesque 
in thff.l^ifraternities of the tap-room k Kit-Cat and Calves-head, Beefsteak and 
October, may have occasionally drowned even their party-feelings in the oblivion 
ensured by an unflinching devotion to the club-rules. But the Brothers’ Club 
founded by Bolingbrokc in 1711 was a kind of backstairs Cabinet of the Tory 
party ; while the literary champions of the latter (including the professedly neutral 
Pope) met in the Scribblerus Club to pulverise in a common mortar the small fry of 
their literary adversaries. At all these clubs (and the ‘ Brothers’ occasionally admitted 
their ‘Sisters’) a rivalry in abuse was one of the unwritten laws of the fraternity k 
Our Augustan age was not the most immoral which court and society in England 
have known (at least it may be said that the profligacy of the Restoration period, 
arrested by the reaction under William III., was not to revive in its fulness till 
, after the death of Queen Anne) ; but it was assuredly the most scandalous. And 
its peculiarity was this, that. while evil speaking, even in the age of the Regency, 
was a^a rule left as an unenvied privilege to the lowest hangers-on of literature, or 
to those menft/rrs of society whom age and sex or constitutional vacuity include 
in a licensed category, the practice was assiduously cultivated by the leaders in 
society and literature of our Augustan age. Horace Walpole lived almost a 
• generation too late. Far happier in this respect was the lot of one with whom an 
elective affinity at all events connected him, of Lord Ilervey, who found a fellow- 
railer in Lady^ary Wortley Montagu, and but too willing an adversary in Pope. 
It was in literature as in politics. If a man avowed himself, or caused himself 
to be supposed, the opponent of another, or of his coterie, or the supporter of a 
coterie opposed to the latter, any means of bringing his face to the grindstone 
was accounted within the limits of legitimate warfare. To blacken his character, 
to blast his reputation, to defile his giand father’s* grave, all these things followed 
as a matter of course. An aspersion of venom was held a justifiable addition to 
the point of the foil; and the slightest sign of hostility, an unfavourable criticism, 
a line in • farce, was pursued with Corsican persistency of vengeance. How 
unnatural in the eyes of a more self-possessed posterity seems this age : when great 
poets made war upon women, when no enemy was deemed too weak to be worthy of the 
most practised steel. What a lack of dignity as well as of good sense, correspond- 


» [Tihe so-called fnug-houses were frequented 
by Whig Societies who in 1715 and 1716 came to 
frequent blows with Tory mobs. #ee Wright’s 
Caric. Hist, of Hie Georges, chap, i.] 


* This subject is treated with his usual incisive- 
ness by M. Ch. de Remusat in his admirable 
essay on BoUngbroke. 
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Much that is peculiar in the life and literary career of Pope is accounted for by 
the circumstances of his birth and education. 

Alexander Pope \v:as bornjon the twenty-first of May of the year 1688, in Lom- 
bard Street in the city of London. Of his father and namesake it is known *\vith 
certainty that he r^b§(ec[ji} the linen-trade'aTdrtune sufficient to enable him to retire 
from business at a comparatively early period in life, and ajt ,hi§.^d.eath,l^ be- 
hind hirn an income which has been variously estimated, but which at all events 
sensibly added to the worldly ease of his son. That the elder Pope was a devoted 
member of the Church of Rome, is equally undoubted; w e find h is son in TnTearTier 
letters referring to tlie pious Tiabits prevailing in his family ; and passages in the 
poetry of the son^ picliife the falTier’s life as spent in cheerful resignation to the lot 
in those days incumbent upon adherents to the persecuted ancient faith. That 
Pope’s father was a convert to the Church in which he lived and brought up his son, 
is a mere piece of hearsay built upon another piece of hearsay to the effect that the 
poet’s grandfather was a clergyman of the Church of Plngland. Though antiquarian^ * 
zeal has sought to identify this supposed Anglican clerical grandsire in the person of 
an Alexander Pope, rector of Thruxton in Hampshire, who died in the year 1645, there 
is nothing beyond a mere conjecture to justify the application of an intrinsically un- 
interesting discovery. The poet no doubt claimed kindred with the family bearing 
his name formerly ennobled as earls of Downe ; but as the familyjn qitestion was 
entirely extinct in the male line, it is at best possible that the two families had at 
some former period been more or less closely connected. There is just as much and 
as little reason to assume that the poet was descended from a Scotch branch of thei 
Popes ; the foundation of the claim resting chiefly on the two facts that there have 
been Catholic Popes in Scotland, and that an enthusiastic Presbyterifn namesake of 
the poet vaguely asserted a kind of kinsmanship with the latter in his lifetime. 

The maiden name of Pope’s mother was Edith Turner. She was the daughter 
of William Turner, a Roman Catholic gentleman of good position, and lord of the 
manor of Towthorpe in Yorkshire. He was the father of no less than seventeen 
children, of whom Pope’s mother survived all the rest. She died at^e age of 93, in 
1733, affectionately mourned in death as she had been tenderly cherished through-" 
qujLJiis.llTe by~her son. ' Oi\ a monument which he erected to her he recorded her 
character as that of the best of mothers and most loving of women !Qr Johnson, 
in whose large heart the sentiment of piety sat enthroned, generously observes of 
Pope under this aspect, that ‘life has, among its soothing and quiet comforts, few 
things better to give than such a son.’ Of William Turner’s children some were 

^ Episile to Arbuthnot^v^. 2,9^ fF, Imtt. 0/ feebleminded thing, unworthy anyone*! care 
Ilor. bk. II. Ep. II. vv. 54 ff. or esteem.’ -.Hayvyard, Autobiography ^nd 

• No attention need be paid to Mrs Piozzi’s Remains 0/ mrs Pioz^i, ii. 154. 
statement that Pope’s mother was ‘ a poor ‘ 
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bj^ught up as Protestants and some Catholics; but it cannot be doubted that 
Pole’s mother was among the latter number. Her attachment to the Catholic faitli 
seemed to her soli a sufhcient argument to outweigh all the inducements to conver- 
sion urged upc^h him, after his father’s death, by Atterbury. Thus his attitude to- 
wards the church in which he was nurtured invariably remained that of a cheerful 
outward acquiescence, whatever at times may have been his views in regard to 
creeds and churches in generaP. 

business, the elder Pope, after residing for a time at 
K^sihgton, finall^ooi^^TijDnns abbd'e at Binfteld,’''6n'We''Border or'Winds 
^'orest, jmd^^ a'Bbut nine miles distant from the royal casPe aricl town. ' H 
he remained, in modest but comfortable circumstances until the year 1716, when the 
family removed to Chiswick, little more than a year before his death. Whatever 
may have been his own earlier history, he was a kind and indulgent parent fb his " ' 
precocious only son, the development of whose tastes and tendencies the father seems 
at times to have been fain to moderate, hut never to check. When the son affected 
the 'art of painting, his father placed no obstacles in his way; when he adopted 
literature as the calling of his life, his father with equal readiness acquiesced in 
':^his hazardous choice. H^_i]^£r..apf)cars .to have intended that his sen. should 
engage in trade ; and even had the delicate and sickly nature of the latter admitted 
of his following one of the learned professions, all were closed to him by thb* 

; cumstance of his creed. With his father Pope shared the love of gardening, which, 
notwitl^tanding many absurd, excrescences, was one of the healthiest tastes of the 
; times, and in which he was afterwards, after a fishion of his own, to indulge in the 
' fantastic laying-out of his Twickenham villa. 

A mong t he many precocious children of whom we read in literary and artistic 
•biography (and precocity is as frequent here as it is rare in the case of future great 
stal'csm<^i ; for patents unfold themselves amidst tranquil surroundings, but to fashion 
a character are needed the storms of the world®). Pope was assuredly one of the 
most precocious. At five years of age he had already dfsplayed sufficient signs pf^ 
promise to Be chosen by an aunt as the reversionary legatee of all her books, pictures 
and'niedals. His education in its beginnings and progress corresponds very closely* 
with its ultimate results. Pope w as by necessity rather than choice a self-educated 
man ; and he n^er became a scholar. Science may number self- taught gehfuses 
STIRffigTi^clhief luminaries ; of scholarship, as the term implies, discipline is an indis- 
pensable element. Pope taught himself writing by copying from printed books, and 
hence acquifed at least one external mark of scholarly habits, the practice of minute 
calligraphy crowded into nooks and corners of paper — a practice which afterwards 
in Pope’s case almost developed itself into a mania and obtained for him from Swift 
the epithet of ‘paper-sparing’ Pope. And as he p^sed onward from the first rudiments, 

• .... 

^ The above summary is based on a comparison of Carruthers with various antiquarian tracts 
on tlib parentage and family of Pop#by J. Hunter and R. Davies. 

‘G«ethe’s Tasso. 
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his education remained very much a matter of chfmce. ^ family p riest (it is 

very touching to how few of these Roman Catnblic fairies laSeS the minis ja- 
tion of one of the persecuted servants of their Church), whose name was Banister, he 
learnt the accidence of Latin and Greek, when eight year?"^'ageT^ Sj3^ 
s ^^^^^^"^^ tended' ty o small .Catholic schools, one at Twyford ^egir A^.incliester,^^ 
which he is said to have left in disgrace after fleshing upon its m^ter the youthful 
weai^n of his satir^^^ in London, kept by a convert of the name of Deane, 

wSose pnncipie ofeducatib^^^ to have been as far as possible removed from that 
of unremitting personal superintendence. About this time must be d at<^ t*he f Smou^ 
incident of the boy Pope’s visit to Will’s Cof^T-Tiouse^ sole occasion (according to 
his*^count to Spence) on which ne ever beheld Dryden. 

'^Qttitling Mr house at Binfield, PopCj^ now 

twelve'^rSiTrteeh years of age, brought with him little or no accurate learning, but 
tastes already developed and a literary ambition already active. At 
y^TofltgeBThad^ of Sfatius, who next to Virgil continuedth^ij^ 

lif(S'ldS'fe^Hr^Latln^‘p^ and at twelve he had coinp 9 sed a play founded ^ the 
Twyford he had p7eparedTiimseif for this effort by the study of Ogilby’s 
Homer, followed by that of Sandys' Ovid ; and now that he was left to follow the 
I bent of his own inclinations, his studies continued to pursue the same direction. ‘ C om 
sidering,* he told Spence, ‘how very little I had when I came from school, I think I 
may’^be^'said to have taught myself Latin, as well as French, or Greek; and in all ' 
these my "chief way of getting "them ‘was by translation V Translation witliov^ guid- 
ance is the niin of accurate scholarship; but it is no t Pope or hik father, it is the 
p^KSf'^'ftafutes ag^^ Catholic teachers whicli Xre to be held accountable for liis 
havm^Svaiied himself of tbe only method left open to his \ise. 

Itls to this period that we nlust ascribe the first of his preserved juvenile pieces. ' 
Though be no public, the tonic of common sense appears to have been occasion- 
ally administered by his father ; and the sense of rhythm was a gift which had been 
bestowed upon him by nature, together with a general correctness of taste in the 
choice of words and expressions which his preference for poetical over prose reading 
could not fail to heighten. To these causes must be ascribed the extraordinary and 
perhaps unparalleled fact that there is little vital difference, so far as form is concern- 
ed, between some of the earliest and some of the latest of Pope’s pKiductions. His 
early pieces lack the vigour of wit and the brilliancy of antithesis of his later works ; 
l?ut they have the same felicity of expression, and the same easy flow of versification. 
It is only in the management of rhymes that Pope’s earliest productiorts are com- 
paratively negligent. We have it on Pope’s own authority, as related by Spence, 
that some of the couplets in an epic poem on the subject of Alcander, prince of 
Rhodes, which he began soon after his twelfth birthday, were afterwards inserted by 

. I Even the Latin scholarship of Pope accord- Horace among the ‘Imitations,’ noted by Pope 
ingly appears to have been of a somewhat unsound in his Tem/K of Fame (p. 126 of the present 
description. See e.g. the strange quoution from editun). 
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him without alteratio*t,8lo%ont^ m the Essay on Criticism^ l}^t in the Dunciad. 
AiWider, after having ||phgress6d to the number of 4000 lines, and though uniting 
in. itself specimens of every style admired by its author — Milton and Cowley and ! 
Spenser, Horn# and Virgil, Ovid and Claudian and Statius — was left uncompleted * 
and ultimately perished in the flames, to which this juvenile magnum opus seems to 
have been , sentenced by the author himself, and hot, as has been stated, by Bishop 
Atterbury^. 

In his .fifteenth year Pope went to London to learn French and Italian ; but there 
il no evidehce, either in his letters or in his works, that he ever attained to any real 
familiarity with, either of these languages. French he seems to have learnt to read 
with ease ; whether he conversed in it may be doubted, and his invariable habit in 
his poetry of accentuating French words according to the English rule would seem 
to lead to a contrary conclusion. As to Italian, he is said to have preferred Ariosto 
, to Tasso; but translations existed of both; and the circumstance that in his Essay on 
Criticism he unjustifiably singles out Vida for an unmerited eminence among the 
Italian writers of the renaissance proves less than nothing as to Pope’s knowledge 
'either of that language or its literature ; inasmuch as the work of Vida to which 
special allusions are made in the Essay was written in Latin. After a few months 
in London we find him once more returned to the retirement of Binfield; and here- 
upon ensues a period of five or six years’ close application to study. As with Pope 
' everything was precocious, so during this early period of his life he is overtaken by 
that pl^se of despondency and seemingly uncontrollable melancholy which work 
engenders in those of sedentary, as it cures in those of active habits of life, but which 
has tried few at so premature a point of their careers. In Pope’s case the friendly 
advice of a priest named Southcote prescribed the obvious remedy, moderation in 
• study combined with regular bodily exercise, and it is touching to find the poet in 
the day| of hi^prosperity mindful of the inestimable service rendered him by the 
good father, and obtaining for the latter, at the hands of the obnoxious Walpole, a 
comfortable abbacy in France. 

It was not till a much later period of his life, that under the influence of minds 
foreign in their constitution to his own, Pope’s studies ever seriously deviated from 
the narrow course which they had taken in his boyhood. Ancient and English poets 
hearly monopolfttd his attention ; translation and imitation helping him to familiarise 
himself by practice with the styles of his favourite authors. He translated that part 
of Statius which he subsequently published with the corrections of his friend and 
adviser Walsh; as well as Cicero’s De Senectute, an isolated juvenile eflbrt in prose 
which chance has continued to hide from the eyes of posterity. Among English 
writers he was attracted in a far higher degree by the poets than by the prosaists. 
Yet he read Locke’s Essay y though not without effort; and Sir William Temple’s 
Varia^ though without sympathy. His own prose style can hardly be said to have 


^See HosBoe’s Li/ey pp. 19 — so. 
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suffered from his study of the latter author ; and from his earlier letters, as well as 
from his Discourse on Pastoral Poetry^ it is manifest that as a prose- writer he rlily 
lost the art of writing naturally by slow degrees. Of his appreciation of the distinc- 
tive styles of several English poets his Imitations offer sufficient proofs ; that the 
genius of Chaucer only in part, and that of Spenser hardly at all, revealed itself to 
him, seems equally clear, if equally natural. His brief apprenticeship was already 
drawing towards its close ; and he became an author before he had found time or 
opportunity to exchange dilettantism for scholarship. 

II. 

A kindly remembrance will ever be due to the friendly circle whose encourage- 
ment first launched Pope upon his literary life. Yet it required no extraordinary 
penetration to recognise in the gifted and studious boy the promise of brilliant original 
workmanship, even when he was most intent upon reproducing in juvenile clay of 
his own such monuments of past masters as had attracted his attention. Po|)e’s 
parental home was far enough removed from the busy city to enable him to becdkie*^ ^ 
one of the wonders of his vicinity ; and at East Hamstead near Binfield dwelt an old 
gentleman well qualified by shrewdness and experience to become the earliest patron 
of youthful merit. The retirement of diplomatists has frequently been of service to 
literature; and Sir William Trumball, as his letters prove, well merited the enco- 
mium which Pope bestowed upon him in his Epitaph, that he was at onci ‘fill’d 
with the sense of age’ and ‘the fire of youth.’ ‘Give me leave to tell you,’ he wrote 
to Pope as early as 1705, ‘that I know nobody so likely to equal’ Milton as the 
author of his earlier poems ‘even at the age he wrote most of them, as yourself.’ It 
was Trumball who introduced his prot^gtS to Wycherley, the veteran of many a 
literary campaign. ‘Manly’ Wycherley, though he could look bach upon U series 
of comedies unsurpassed in brutal vigour, was now in his old age collecting and re- 
vising the more innocent, if less powerful, efforts of his lyric moments. To Pope, 
however, he could at first hardly fail to be a literary hero, until at a rather later 
period familiarity with the old man’s poems (submitted by him for the correction of 
the tiro) bred its inevitable Consequence, and a too literal interprejation on Pope’s 
part of a proverbially delicate request caused a coolness which prevented a continu- 
ance of friendly intercourse on the old terms. To Trumball in the first instance, and 
then to Wycherley, Pope had communicated a copy of his first completed effort, the 
Pastorals. Wycherley in his turn sent them to Walsh, who was himself not unknown 
as a poet, but enjoyed a still higher reputation as a critic. He received the juvenile 
poems favourably and returned a gratifying verdict upon them : ‘ It is not flattery at 
all to say that Vergil had written nothing so gpod at his ageb’ He then extended 

o 

* Referring of course to the ‘juvenile poems’ The first ofhitf Eclogues were certainly writt' a at 
of Vergil now universally regarded as spurious, a lafetr age than the P astorals of Pope. 






lis personal patronage to the youisf ^piraint after poetic fame,:and invited him to 
lis leat of Abberl|y in Worcestershire. Walsh died in 1708, a year before the 
Fdstirais were actually published ; but he lived to point out to his young friend the 
path from which the latter never swerved during hi% literary career; he bade him 
be a * correct poet| or in other words, desired todimit the excursions of Pope’s muse 
to regions ..already meted out by trustworthy predecessors, ‘prescribed her heights 
and pruned her tender wing ‘The best of the modem poets in all languages^’ 
wrote Walsh to I^pe in 1706, ‘are those that have the nearest copied the ancients,’ 
a maxim sufficiently characteristic of his critical standpoints. Another friend with 
whom Pope at. this time became intimate and to whom he addressed many letters^ 
(published surreptitiously in 1727 by the mistress of his correspondent) was Henry 
Cromwell. Of the latter personally little is known ; except that he .was slovenly in 
his person ai^ ‘rode a hunting in a tye-wig^ but his letters to Pope show him to 
have been aii amateur critic as^well as student, and he seems to have largely contri- 
buted to introduce Pope and his writings to the knowledge of society in town, where 
; Cromwell was a resident. 

thus among these patrons and friends the Pastorals during four years or 
^ereabohts. passed from hand to hand, and were again shown to other personages 
pwminent in society or letters:— to George Granville afterwards Lord Lansdowne, 
poet and patron of poets, modest on the head of his own performances, eager for 
J the success of those of others ; — to Lord Halifax who aftemurds when first lord of 
|the Tre^ury was to honour himself by offering a pension to Pope which the latter, 
to Ats honour, declined to Lord Somers, a venerated chief of the same 
par^, the Whigs j — and among the acknowledged leaders of literature to the popular 
fe Garth; and to Congreve the all-admired, the inimitable, who could afford to beam 
^wi^antly upon rising talent, though avowing himself careless of his own literary 
f fame, , ^ 

Fortified by the approval of such patrons as these, the young poet could have no 
difficulty in finding an opportunity for ushering into the world his poetic offspring. 
Xt§ sponsors had been secured beforehand ; and the necessary midwife appeared in 
person of the famous bookseller Jacob Tonsoh^, who expressed his desire to in- 
chide Pope’s Pastorals in the forthcoming volume of his Poetic Miscellany. Tonson 
his brother-ptfblisher Idntot were the Bacon and Bungay of our Augustan age ; 

■ Jnterpriring m^n whose rivalry was of high significance to the* literary men of theinv 
limes. If the one produced a poetic miscellany, the other was sure to outbid it 
a miscellany ^o match ; if the one rode down to Oxford to gather in the slowly-ripen- 
ing, fruits of academic leisure, his rival might be safely sought on the way to Cadi- 
bridge ;'‘and thus to those authors whose name was not known enough to ensure a 
I subscription-list, to poets critics and tr^lators they were .the best of friends. They 


* Essay on Criticism, v. * Johnson. 

* See the ad BooM^of the Dwtdad, /assim. 
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kept their hands free from the lawless audacity of their contemporary Curll ; and 
though the confraternity of authors was too small and weak to enable them to hold 
their own in a bargain, it cannot be doubted that the enterprise of these publishers 
helped to transfer much of tl\e public attention from- the stage tc the bookseller’s 
counter. Lintot soon afterwards became Pope’s usual publisher ; but the mysterious 
vagaries in which he loved to indulge in bringing .out his works frequently led him 
to avail himself of other and inferior channels. 

In 1709, then, Pope’s Pastorals saw the light of publicity ; and as 'the same 
volume of Miscellanies (which included a few other of Pope’s early piecec) com- 
menced with the Pastorals of Ambrose Phillips (afterwards mercilessly burlesqued 
by Gay) the young poet found himself on his first appearance before the world un- 
intentionally furnished with that invaluable aid towards a literary success— a foil. 


ITT. 

Between the years 1709 and 1715 falls the most varied and active period of 
Pope’s personal life and literary career. It extends from the publication of the 
Pastorals to that of the first volume of his Iliad. As it was the latter work which 
established him as a Classic in the eyes of his contemporaries, and the proceeds of 
which furnished him with the means of leading a life congenial to his disposition 
and- suitable to his temperament and health, so its publication marks the conclusion 
of his brief period of joumeymanship in the world of literature. It was during this 
period too that after a few oscillations he finally determined the circle of his 
intimacy, and secured for himself the lasting enmity of some amongst his most 
persevering opponents. ^ 

The literary world which Pope entered as the author of poems full of promise, 
but betraying no special mark such as to range him at once among the adherents of 
any particular school or coterie, was, as has been already sufficiently indicated, 
divided into two camps. Parnassus was split from summit to base ; and it was 
upon the Tory half that the sun of Royal and government favour had just begun to 
shine with concentrated warmth. The Tory wits were accordingly with hardly an 
exception politicians above all ; while the Whig writers ranged wi'th greater freedom 
through more various walks of literature. Whig patronage has perhaps at other 
times been distributed among literary men with a less immediate expectation of a 
quid pro quo than that of their opponents. At all events. Pope’s early patrons had 
been chiefly connected with the former party ; and, averse by nature from busying 
himself with political questions \ he was more likely to be drawn into the wider 

‘ Whenever as a boy, in reading Sir Wm. Blount that he is, ‘thank God, below all the 
Temple’s writings, he found anything political in accidents of state-changes by his circuinstances, 
them he had no manner of feeling for it. (Spence, and above ' Hem by his philosophy.’ And to this 
quoted by Roscoe.) In 1714 he writes to Edward indifference he adhered so consistently through- 
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circle of which Addison, was the centre than among the fiery banjd where Swift loved 
to lord it over peers and prelates. Pope was both young enough and sympathetic 
enough to seek and find friends on either side ; but it was with the Whig writers 
that during his visits to town in 1710 and the following year he appears to have 
principally associated. When in 1 7 1 1 he published his Essay on Criticism^ it was 
at once commended by Addison in the Spectator to the favour of a discerning 
public ; Steele brimmed over with eager requests for contributions to the same paper 
from so accomplished a hand, and, about the commencement of the year 1712, 
appegj;;? to have introduced the young author to Addison himself. 

Unhappily it was not long before a relation thus auspiciously commenced was to 
be enveloped in a network of petty clouds, until it ended in the most pitiable, 
though far from the most violent, of Pope’s literary quarrels. The quarrel — if 
a series of unreturned attacks can be called a quarrel — did not actually explode till 
the time of the publication of the Iliad. Yet its origin dates almost from the 
commencement of Pope’s acquaintance with Addison, and connects itself with 
that Essay on Criticism by which Pope took rank among the most brilliant writers 
of his age. 

In his friendly notice of tliat poem Addison had taken exception to the attacks 
which it' contains upon Blackmore and Dennis ; but the praise bestowed upon the 
entire work had been too cordial to allow this exception to rankle in Pope’s mind. 
In 1712 appeared in a volume of miscellanies published by Lintot the first edition 
of the young poet’s fresh and sparkling Rape oj the Lock. Addison’s notice 6f this 
poem in^the Spectator had been favourable, but not enthusiastic; while his own 
avowed followers Tickell and Ambrose Phillips had, as contributors to the same 
Miscellany, received a measure of eulogy which Pope might justly regard as 
excessive. When he informed Addison of his design to enlarge the Rape of the 
Lock by introducing the machineiy of the Sylphs, Addison pronounced against 
the proposed adffition. According to Warburton, Pope discerned (and as Warburton 
implies, truly discerned) in this advice the insidious intention of preventing an 
improvement sure of success. There is no reason for accepting Warburton’s 
insinuation at more than its worth; and at best, therefore, this interpretation on 
the part of Pope of a very natural and plausible counsel must be viewed as an 
afterthought. in April 1713 we find Pope fjirnishing Addison’s tragedy of 

Cato with a prologue, which was duly printed with an encomium by Steele in 
Addison’s new paper, the Guardian, to which Pope was himself an occasional 
contributor^. Dennis in his character of devil's advocate made a furious, though 
not wholly inept, onslaught upon the popular tragedy ; and Pope took upon himself 
to stand forth as its defender. 

out life that Ruflfiiead {Life of Pope, p. 45) de- inely his own : he took his party preferences and 
dares himself warranted by the best authorities dislikes at second hand, and was at heart about as 
in stating that Pope never wrote a single political fervent a Jacobite as Oliver Goldsmith, who also 
paper^ In his writings he can hardljUbe said to at times affected to coquet with extreme views, 
have ^er manifested apy political opinions gei^- ^ He wrote eight papers in it. 

— . - 
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In 1713^ ma j^uHished a pkj^phkt . entitled Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris 
on the Frenzy of y. D.' It contained imaginary report pretending to be w^tten 
by a notorious quack nlad-doctor of the day ; and was anonymous. It cannot be 
assumed with ^ certainty Ihat Addison was’ at first aware of the idmtity of its real 
author. In any case he directed Steele to write a note to its publisher, expressing 
Mr. Addison’s disapproval of the treatment to which Dennis had been subjected. 
Thus to his inexpressible mortification; Pope found himself placed in the intoler- 
able position of a disavowed champion, reprimanded for his officiousness by the 
very individual whom he had put himself forward to serve. 

The. pamphlet itself is, in my opinion at least, quite unworthy of Pope. It is a 
palpable imitation of Swift’s immortal hoax upon Partridge the prophet j but the 
extravagance of its supposition falls far short of that in the latter, and the common- 
place character of the joke is unredeemed by any genuine humour in its execution. 
In any case Addison was fully justified in disavowing a proceeding otherwise 
certain to be attributed in some degree to his own inspiration, abhorrent though it 
was from every principle observed by him in the conduct of his literary life. On 
the other hand, if he was aware that Pope was the author, Addison showed at once 
timidity and discourtesy in the indirect method of blame adopted %y him. But 
whether he was so aware, remains very uncertain^. A painful soreness was 
naturally enough created in Pope’s mind. But before Addison’s conduct in the 
transaction is stigmatised as it has been, it should be shown that an interpreta- 
tion which leaves it unimpeachable deserves to be rejected. ’ ^ 

This episode produced a twofold result. Although Pope continued. to remain on 
friendly terms with Addison (his Epistle to the latter, occasioned by his Dialogues 
on Medals, was written in 1715), yet an angry feeling had been aroused against the 
latter in Pope’s mind which, if charged with the sense of any additional energy^ 
could not fail to explode. He was thus naturally rendered more amenable to the 
atfractions of another coterie to which Addison gave no laws, and where his satellites 
were treated with open scorn. And, in the second place, it established Dennis in 
the y)Osition of a foe with a grievance quite sufficient in his case to lead to pep- 
manent hostility. , . 

John Dennis was one of those old campaigners who can boast more scars thijui 
laurels ; but with whom a long, experience in the wars goes to supply the want of 
regular training or native capacity. As an original author, he occupied a place among 
the rank and file of, his contemporaries. He wrote or altered nine dramatic pieces, 
among which two comedies are said by an indefatigable and conscientious searcher 
of such wares® to display considerable merit. As d critic, he undoubtedly possessed 
certain characteristics which would have ensured him the prominence he coveted? 
enen in our own times. He was free from that sentiment which with the generality 

1' -s ' 

' Ddhnis made two statements on the subject, thoroughly contradictory to one another. S^e 
Carruthcrs’ Life of Pope, where an opposite conclusion is suggested to that preferred above i » 
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of critics so fatally interferes with\a due eSt^cise^ df the judicial faculty— a re- 
spec^for success.; Indeed he avowed if -as. His guiding prinfciple in the choice of 
his victims, to select leading instances of unmerited popularity. His Remarks on 
Cato had not failfed to exemplify his ability of occasionally -hittipg the nail on the 
• head amidst a series of random blows. Pope’s burlesque 6f his characteristics had 
► failed to crush him by its exaggerated ridicule.* In 1716 Dennis retorted by his 
Character of Mr Pope^ in which the latter was abused for an imitatipn of Horace 
which he had never published; and in 1720 he saluted the completion of Popfe's 
Iliad Isy a dfscharge of minute cavils, of which as usual a certain proportion were by 
no means defective in point. Finally (for it is necessary to oinit the subsidiary 
passes in this prolonged duel) Dennis found his place in the Dunciady and lived to 
receive from Pope the sneeringly -bestowed alms of a prologue written for his benefit 
in his blind old age. He died shortly afterwards in 1734, secure of a certain kind 
of immortality. 

Pope’s first acquaintance with Swift, destined to ripen into an intimacy of 
paramount influence upon the younger of the pair, connects itself with the pub- 
lication of Windsor Forest early in 1713, In the summer of the same year Swift 
returned to Ireland, after perfonning services of inestimable value to the Tory 
party, but disappoiivted in his just hopes of episcopal preferment. Later in the year 
he paid another visit to England, in order to heal if he could the breach widening 
fronci day to day between the Tory chiefs Oxford and Bolingbroke. In the succeed- 
ing wintijf commenced a correspondence between him and Pope which was con- 
tinued for a quarter of a century, until Swift’s mind was at last overwhelmed by thd 
dark cloud of which it had long foreseen and dreaded the approach. In 1713 Swift 
was at the height of his influence among the party to whose side personal resentment 
^ad originally driven him over. But if the subtle flattery conveyed in the courtesy, 
frequently descending even to obsequiousness, of his lordly friends had helped to 
attach him to their service, yet when they fell it was his own proud nature which 
caused him to adhere with equal stedfastness to a hopeless cause. Swift gradually 
introduced Pope to the entire clique of politicians and writers who were deluding 
themselves by the intricacies of their ovm devices. Thus Pope became acquainted 
with Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, the lord treasurer, an arch-intriguer who had 
only attained to p6^er in order to prove his incapaibity for its exercise, and whose 
supporters had begun to doubt the political sagacity with which they had credited 
his artful manipulation of national difficulties. Thus too he was made known ^ to 
one whom he was afterwards to venerate as his guide and philosopher, — to Henry 
St John Viscount Bolingbroke. Pope’s literary conscience prevented him from- 
accepting Bolingbroke as a brother poet ; in every other capacity he was willing to 
offer homage to this dazzling and unsafe leader. Connected with both Dean aiid 
Secretary, though by a courageous consistency of character elevated above either, 
was hishop of Rochesier, the representative scholar of Oxford University; 

‘ the on€^JaQobite whto was found r|pidy1for action at the critical moment of Queen 
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Anne’s death; and -afterwards (in 1722) the principal conspirator in a desperate plot. 
Among the literary notabilities of the same circle were, besides their leader ^ift, 
Thomas Parnell, an apostate from the Whigs and a lyrical poet, of genuine merit, 
whom intemperate habits were believed to have hurried into a premature grave (in 
1718^), and Matthew Prior; but the latter was at this time absent as ambassador at 
Paris from the meetings of his friends and boon- companions. A higher esteem was t. 
justly enjoyed. by Arbuthnot, a man of principle as well as wit, a physician who in 
Swift’s phrase * knew his art but not his trade,’ and a satirist who could work with 
Swift and Pope on their own ground, and be acknowledged as their equal b^ both. 
With Gay, who cheerfully oscillated between political camps as to whose tenets he 
was indifferent, while his vivacious satire was of inestimable advantage to those at 
whose service it was placed. Pope had already become intimate in 1711 ; and their 
friendship continued unabated® till Gay’s death in 1732, which was mourned by 
Pope with a depth of feeling such as he rarely cared to manifest®. 

Most of these men, both politicians and authors, had long associated together 
in clubs where the political element predominated — above all in the October Club ; 
but as the party became disorganised by the rivalry of Oxford and Bolingbroke, the 
harmony of these meetings suffered, and the establishment of a pre-eminently 
literary club seemed to offer the means of easier converse. The Scribblerus Club 
was so named in honour of Swift, for whose name Martin had been sub- 
stituted as a humorous synonym by Lord Oxford, whence the appellation of 
Martinus Scribblerus^. The burlesque writings with which this clut^ amused 
itself were subordinated to a very felicitous design, that of parodying all the 
vagaries of literature in the form of the memoirs of a representative Dunce. 
Swift (the original notion of whose Gulliver is contained in the Memoirs of 
Scribblerus)^ Arbuthuot and others contributed with Pope to the execution of 
the scheme, which afterwards suggested to Pope his Treatise^ on tli4 Bathos 
«(i 7 ' 27 )» and thus connects itself with the great satire of the Dunciad itself. 

But the indulgencies of club life as it was then conducted were ill-suit- 
ed to the delicate constitution of Pope, and threatened at one time seriously 
to interfere with the project of a literary magnum opus with which he had 
already familiarised himself. For his experiment of becoming a painter, under 
the tuition of Jervas, had been soon abandoned after its Commencement in 
1713; and he had returned with renewed energy to his proper studies. It 
was Swift who encouraged him to persevere in the afduous undertaking of 
translating the Iliad, and who, before the hopeless collapse of the Tory party 
in 1714, had by his personal exertions obtained for him a subscription- list of 

* This is Pope’s own account: Johnson had the Beggar^ s Opera! See Wright’s Cane. Hist. 

heard Parnell’s death attributed to grief for the of the Georges^ Chap, in, r 

loss of his son, or of his wife. ^ Epi^e to Arbj^thnot, vv. 255 ff. 

* On the strength of a caricature it has been * Carruthers. 
supposed that Pope was jealous of the success of 
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unprecedented length and splendour. Yet Pope had never sufficiently identified 
himself with the Tory party to forfeit the encouragement of the Opposition mag- 
nates as well. When the Tories had fallen, when Bolingbroke after his ephemeral 
tenure of suprejne power had fled in disgrace, when Oxford was under arrest, 
and Swift had retreated with dignified slowness into his Irish deanery, Pope 
was courteously entreated by one of the Whig ministers of the new sovereign, 
Lord Halifax, to accept a pension at his hands. This ofler, as we have seen, 
Pope declined; and t^^e brilliant success of his Iliads of which the first four 
boolcfr. appeared in the summer of 1715, rendered him for the future absolutely 
independent of patronage. 


IV. 

The publication of Pope’s Homer constitutes one of the most noteworthy 
episodes of his entire career. It thoroughly established him in the foremost 
rank among the writers of his age, it brought him a competent fortune, it 
secured him a circle of friends which he could henceforth widen at his own 
choice, it involved him in the bitterest and most lamentable dispute of his 
life. Anticipating, therefore, in some points the regular order of this sketch, 
place together at once such circumstances as it seems desirable to recal in 
connexion with the various stages of the publication. Gay, in a charming 
occasional poem Alexattder Pope hts safe return front Troy (which will be 
found in nearly all the biographies of Pope and to which frecpicnt reference 
is made in the notes of the. present edition) congratulated his friend upon 
• the completion of the Iliad in the name of a host of sympathising associates 
and admirers; but even then the Homer was only half complete, and a second 
equally prosperous voyage awaited the poet, though on this his vessel was to be 
partly worked by hired mariners. 

In 1714 Pope had published specimen passages from the Odyssey in one 
of Lintot’s Miscellanies’, and soon afterwards, and during the greater part of 
the following year, he was engaged upon the translation of the Iliad. In 
the autumn of J‘714 he visited Oxford in order to benefit by her libraries, 
and in 1715 the subscribers received their copies of the first four books. 
The volumes completing the Iliad were published m 1717, ’18 and ’20; and 
the stamp of completeness set upon the whole by the wellknown dedication 
to Congreve. The translation of the Odyssey occupied Pope and his con- 
ductors from 1723 to ’5, by which latter year the whole work (including the 
Batrachoniyomachia by Parnell) had beeii absolved. The proceeds of the Iliad 
brought^ 'to Pope a sum exceeding £5000, even after deducting the payments 
for the assistance which he h|^ received in the notes. The Odyss^t produced 
between £3000 and £4000 in addition^ in which are not comprehended the sums 
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paid to Fenton and Broome, who had contributed half the work. Pope’s 
dealings with his coadjutors, like most of the pecuniary transactions of/ his 
life, have been exposed to much angry comment, and even jater writers have 
echoed the .exaggeration according to which Fenton was requited only by a 
small gratuity and a stolen epitaph. These squabbles concerning literary 
honoraria rarely admit, and are still more rarely deserving, of being decided < 
by posterity.* Whether Fenton and Broome were sufficiently paid or not, their 
names may be without danger forgotten in connexion with Pope’s Homer. 
To their employer they were absolutely indebted for manner and style*^’ and 
Fenton’s verse is in reality as much Pope’s as Pope’s own. For (as will be 
suggested below) Pope was imitable; and herein he offers a salient contrast to 
Dryden, whose own touches in the second part of Absalom and Achitophel 
in every case are distinctly discernible as they diversify a dead level of Tate. 

Such was the gradual progress towards completion of Pope’s famous work. 
But the publication of its first instalment was attended by an event for ever 
memorable in our literary history. At the same time as the version by Pope 
of the first four books of the Iliad, appeared another of the first book by 
Tickell. 

Thomas Tickell was known as an Oxonian and man of letters who had 
after a youth of very unripe Toryism developed into a full-blown Whig. In 
former days he had ventured to produce a rival play to Addison’s Cato; but 
the success and virtue of the great Whig author had in the end rhad^ a com- 
plete conquest of the honest man. Though it is inadmissible on the strength 
of Pope’s unproved insinuations to describe him as Addison’s dummy, he shared 
with Ambrose Phillips the distinction of being universally regarded as one of the 
dmes damnies of the dictator at Button’s. It might fairly be supposed that no-® 
thing which he now undertook was undertaken without the |^ction of his 
aploiowledged leader. Otherwise his venture might have been regarded as no- 
ting feore than an ordinary instance of the competition common among the 
publishers of the day (particularly as it only consisted of a single book, to 
which Tickell never added any more, though his workmanship is not with- 
out decided merit of its own). But Pope, who professed to have undertaken his 
own translation at the instigation of Addison’s most intimate ffiend, Steele, and 
whose mind was only too ready to admit any apparent confirmation of the , 
suspicion which it harboured against Addison himself, was enraged beyond all 
l>ounds. His wrath increased when he was told that Addison had declared 
Tidk^U’s translation to be the best ever put forth in any language. Hjis indig- 
nation, accountable indeed, but wholly inexcusable in the wilfulness of^its con- 
cteiohs and the licence of its expression, first found vent in a letter to Secre- 
tary Cragjgs, a common fHend of Addison and himself. In^ this he declared 
TlckiBll tp'^be tAe ‘humblest slave’ among Addisonii followers at Button’s. And 
then his hiry found a Wnder ou^et^in the fhmoqs lines which were afteiwanls, 
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with revisions tmd omissions, inserted in the Epistle to Dr Arhuthnot'^, It was 
the first, as it was the most brilliant, of those satiric sketches of character upon 
which Pope’s gepius was to expend its most consummate efforts ; so that .from 
hatred, that ii*ost powerful passion of the age, was bom a species of com- 
position in which its representative poet has excelled all other writers. 

In the earlier version of these immortal lines occurs a passage showing ' 
clearly enough the source of the taunts which Pope allowed himself to launch 
against one to whom he was yet^, happily for his reputation, to live to 
make’ partial amends : 

‘Who, if two wits on rival themes contest, 

Approves of both, but likes the worst the best.’ 

His resentment further blinded him into charging Addison with the real 
authorship of Tickell’s Homer ; but this charge was soon dropped! Mean- 
while Addison remained serenely imperturbable, replying to Pope’s satire by* 
a more than complimentary reference to his Homer in the Freeholdery where 
he ranked it on a level with Dryden’s Vergil. And thus, the quarrel, like 
all quarrels conducted on one side only, could proceed no further. Yet (as 
the republication, so late as 1735, of the verses upon Addison proves) the 
offence, whether real or imaginary, long continued to rankle in Pope’s breast. 
Was it real, or was it imaginary? Allowing Addison to have been fully 
responsible for Tickell’s proceeding, we are not obliged as a necessary con- 
sequence to condemn him for having permitted it. Nor can he as a critic 
v{ho, like few in his age, was anxious to discover beauties rather than detect 
flaws, be blamed for having praised , bqth Tickell’s and Pope’s translations in' 
i accordance with his high opinicfn of either. In neither case, as modern critics 
are fain to agree, was that high opinion wholly undeserved, though in either it 
was exaggerate. On the other hand there is much significance in the pbserya- 
tions on this subject of one of the most penetrating students of literary men anS 
manners. ‘It was natural,’ writes Thackeray ‘ that Pope and Pope’s friends should 
believe that this counter-translation, suddenly advertised and so long written,— 
though Tickell’s college-friends had never heard of it, though when Pope first wrote 
to Addison regarding his scheme Addison knew nothing of the similar projects of I 
'irickell’s,— ifwas natural that Pope and his friends, having interests, passions, and 
■ prejudices of their own, should believe that Tickell’s translation was but an act of 
opposition against Pope, and that they should call Tickell’s emulation Addison’s 
envy,’ — ‘if envy,’ adds the same writer, ‘it were.’ The solution of the last query, 
must be found in our estimate of the character of Addison ; a character the white- 
ness of Vhich, after annoying generation after generation of sceptics, rests as 
unstained as if it had never been subjected to examination at their pajns-taking 

193 — 914. • (w. 215 — 220), published in 1737. 

* la the Imitation of Horace^ Bk.^. Ej»ii. * In his Lectures on the English Hnmonrisit. 
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hands. But whatever the character of Addison, Pope and his age at all events 
preferred to judge it according to their own standard. 

V. 

We turn for a moment from the progress of Pope’s literary career to the 
circumstances of his personal life, though indeed it would be a futile attempt to 
endeavour to dissociate the two. Soon after the publication of the first volume of 
Pope’s Homer, he removed with his parents from Binfield to Chiswick, Vher^they 
settled in the spring of 1716, for a sojourn which was not to extend over more than 
a couple of years. By this time Pope had already become a welcome guest in the 
fashionable circles of the metropolis and its vicinity ; nor could it be otherwise than 
that the influence of female fascination should be brought to bear upon his susceptible 
nature. It was very well for Walsh to have admonished him, as an author of 
sixteen, to take occasion (in his Fourth Pastoral) ^to shew the difference between 
Poets’ mistresses and other men’s^;’ but such problems require, even in the case of 
poets, to be worked out by experience; and Pope was not anxious to avoid the 
opportunities with which he met. 

Before his admission into the fashionable life of the Town, his personal 
acquaintances had been chiefly restricted to the Catholic gentry of the coun- 
ties around Windsor. Among these were the Carylls of Sussex, of whom John 
Caryll (formerly secretary to the Consort of James II.) became one of Pope’s most 
favoured correspondents. Among the members of this family who in Gay’s 
congratulatory poem ‘come by dozens’ to grace the Translator’s triumph, was the 
‘Unhappy Lady,’ whose melancholy stqry has been mingled up with that of the 
‘Unfortunate Lady’ whose case gave rise to Pope’s beautiful elegy. Another of 
these Families was that of the Fermors of Tusmore in Oxfordsljire, o^ whom 
Miss Arabella Fermor was immortalised as Belinda in the Rape of the Lock, 
But a closer interest attached Pope to a third Catholic family, the Blounts of 
Mapledurham in Oxfordshire, near Reading. The head of this family, Mr Lister 
Blount, had two daughters named Teresa and Martha, bom respectively in the years 
1688 and 1690. Both these ladies had received part of their education at Paris, 
where the natural vivacity of thek dispositions had been heighten^Jd, and the charm 
of their manners had received an additional piquancy. Scandal afterwards busied 
itself with the progress of the relations between Pope and these ladies, in which 
however there seems nothing either unnatural or unparalleled^. It seems clear that 
as Pope’s acquaintance with the Miss Blounts ripened into intimacy, he came to 
admire them both ; that his attentions, poetic and other, were at first chiefly addressed 
to the elder sister, but that in the end the younger Martha became the object 6f a 

* See Walsh’s letter to Pope, dated Sept, tions towar<^ the sisters of whom one became his 

wife, may b# cited in illustration of part of a^rery 
3 The well known instance of Schiller’s rela- easf psychological problem. 
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lifelong sentiment, oscillating between friendship and a deeper feeling, but tinged to 
the last with the warm hues of an unselfish devotion. Whether Pope was ever in 
love with Marthji Blount is a question of terms rather than of facts. The report 
that, when almost at the point of death he offered her marriage, seems nothing more 
than a baseless invention. The feeling which he entertained towards her might 
have operated differently in the case of a different man. It is certain that his regard, 
both for herself and for her sister, involved him jin a desperate broil with a volatile 
fopling (James Moore Smythe) who had ventured upon a pastoral flirtation with 
theiively Sisters. It is more than probable that for Martha’s sake he descended to 
an action which cast the worst of stains upon his literary honour^. And to Martha 
Blount, on his decease. Pope bequeathed ‘out of a sincere regard and long friend- 
ship for her’ the largest share of his personal property. 

It was hardly however to be expected that Pope’s affection towards the Miss 
Blounts should preclude him from offering the incense of his adoration from time to 
time to other beauties. Scandal alone (or hyperconscientious biography) has con- 
trived to pervert the character of his relations towards the ladies of Mapledurham® ; 
but scandal itself must allow the innocence of his admiration for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. To this celebrated personage he was introduced through the medium of 
Mrs Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, a lady to whose influencj? over the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George II.) no- bounds existed, until they were imposed 
by his political sagacity. With I.ady Mary love of admiration had been a passion 
ever since the day when her father had introduced her as a child to the boisterous 
attentions of the Kit-Cat Club^; and she devoted herself to literary pursuits and 
studies with an energy unusual among ladies of rank since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was therefore not wonderful that she should be gently attracted by 
the pronounced homage of an already fashionable author. Nor was there anvthing 
in the j^ature of the attentions she received and permitted, to arouse the suspicions 
of her even-mmded husband, or to offer materials sufficient at a later date to exercise 
the malice with which Horace Walpole endeavoured to colour all her actions. 
During her absence with her husband in the East (from 1716 to ’18) Lady Mary 
allowed Pope to address her in the strains of a masquerade lover, but her replies are 
characterised by a cool irony which even her correspondent cannot have deluded 
himself into interpreting as self-restraint. After*her return, when she became his 
near neighbour at Twickenham, his vanity seems to have beeen ultimately wounded 
by some instance of the equanimity to which she had from the first done her best to 
accustom him. For there is no reason to believe that a fancied jealousy had 


* By consenting, in order to obtain the capital 
for an investment for her benefit, to accept a 
large sum from the Duchess of Marlborough in 
return ^r the suppression of a satirical attack 
upon her character, 

^It is difficult, notwithstanding fhe indignant 
Reply of Bowles (printed in Vol. xvii. ofiathe 


Pamphleteer) to acquit him of the attempt, in his 
biography of Pope, to charge the ‘ licentiousness 
of the man’ with an offence imputable to the 
‘grossness of the times.’ 

® See the well known story in Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s Inirodtictory Anecdotes to the Letters 0/ 
Lady M. W, M, 
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anything to do with the offence. Gradually they became bitter enemies; and, 
together with her favourite associate Lord Hervey, Lady Mary came to bo included 
in the category of the best-abused victims of Pope’s vindictive satire. His specific 
charges against her havd been satisfactorily disproved ; but such was dope’s satirical 
genius that Sappho is no more than any, of his other characters of women or men a 
mere caricature. Lady Mary was unwise enough to venture upon retorts which | 
have by no means added to her literary fame. As she ceased to reside in England 
from the summer of 1739, *^®st ignoble warfare of Pope’s literary life then came 

to a natural end. ' 

No other similar relation added its »perjturbation to the agitations of Pope’s life. 
The bevy of beautiful maids of honour who adorned the court of the Princess of 
Wales (where he was a frequent visitor at the time of his residence at Chiswick) 
were delighted by the flatteries of his versatile wit. And rather later, from lyaa to 
*5, a passing attachment seems to have occupied his imagination towards Miss 
Judith Cowper, which appropriately came to an end with her marriage towards the 
close of the lattei* yearh 

Nor were brilliant friendships of another kind formed by Pope during the 
period of his residence at Chiswick, able to detach him from the serious business of 
his life, yhe heroes of fashion, such as Lord Peterborough, the herb of Barcelona^ 
and the dictators of taste, such as Lord Burlington, made him welcome in town 
and country ; and he followed the fashion of his day by summer excursions to the 
Bath. Yet it was far from an idle period of his literary life. For besides qp,rrying 
on his translation of the Iliad, he found time to produce some of his most finished 
poetic efforts, among them the Epistle of El&isa to Abelard (of which the address 
appears in the course of composition to have been transferred from Martha Bloimt 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu) and the exquisite Elegy to th& Memory of an 
Unfortunate jMdy, ^ « 

As no period of Pope’s life was without its quarrels, so that of his ^residence at 
Chiswick was disturbed by two at least which may not be passed ov^r in a narrative 
of his career. In 1716 he first came into the hostile contact which it was, indeed, 
difficult for any author of note to avoid, with the notorious pirate-publisher Edmund 
Curll. It was the invariable practice of this individual to publish any piece popularly 
attributed to an eminent name, in*an unauthorised edition with thtt name attached 
to it. He had adopted this course with a series of very common-place burlesque 
poems called the Town-Eclogues^ of which only one had been actually written by 
Pppe himself. The latter, as usual irretentive of his dignity, wrote several pam- 
phlets against Curll, of which the first is the* Account of the Poisoning of Edmund 
Curll; a coarse burlesque narrative of the effects produced upon the booksdler by 

t . , ■ . ; 

' She was the daughter of Judge Spencer Cowper and the friend and correspondenS of hei*' 
Cowper, and the niece of the great Chancellor ; cousin the pegt, she transmitted her own poetied 
ihe married Colonel Madan ; and to their daugh- and devout ^irit See Hayley's Lift of Wil- 
ter Frances Maria, afterwards wife of Major liat^Cow^. 
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a half-pint of wine drunk by him in Pope’s pompany, effects aptually attributed by 
the sufferer to ;the malice of the poet. It was to guard themselves aglinst the 
indefatigable activity of Curll that Pope and Swift afterwards published their 
Miscellanies in«n authorised form; and the same publisher hfterwards put forth the 
surreptitiously obtained correspondence of Pope with Cromwell, arid at a later date 
ciigaged in the publication of his letters to various friends, abstracted, as Pope 
declared, by equally nefarious means h 

Early in the following year (1717) the production of. the farce of Three Hours 
aftei* Marriage^ in which Gay had been assisted by Arbuthnot ana Pope, occasioned 
the outbreak of a quarrel between the latter and Colley Cibber. The farce itselC 
(Pope’s co-operation in which constituted his solitary dramatic effort) is beneath con- 
tempt. Pope, as Gay afterwards admitted, ^ never heartily approved of ’ the piece. 
Nor can tire wit of those parts in which the hand of Pope is clearly discernible, and 
where Dennis is caricatured as Sir Tremendous, and literary ladies of the day under 
other names, be fairly said to rise above the level of the remainder. The play was 
however damned on account of the extravagant nonsense of its last act, in which 
two lovers insert themselves respectively into the skins of a mummy and a crocodile. 
The Rehearsal., a play always used (like its successor the Critic) as an opportunity 
for introducing gag on p<3l|||ular topics of the day, happened to be performed 
shortly afterwards. Colley Cibber on this* occasion introduced an allusion to the 
^ unhappy mummy and crocodile. Pope, whose presence in the theatre may have 
added to the effect of the allusion, sharply inveighed against the actor behind the 
scenes ; and the; latter not unnaturally swore to repeat the joke on every future 
occasion. To this episode Cibber in his Apology attributes the origin of Pope’s 
animosity against him. There can be little doubt that the production towards the 
^ ' close of the year of Cibber’s Non~yuror (so successful an attack upon Jacobites and 
concealed Pap^ts that a patriotic pamphlet of the day desired to see it as common 
in every house as a Prayer-book or Whole Duty of Ma 7 t) added a worthier cause of 
anger in Pope’s mind against the future laureate of King George II. 

Thus, amidst studies and diversions Pope’s life continued until the death of his 
father, which took place at Chiswick in October 1717* The blow was keenly felt 
by the son whom he left to mourn his loss. To his father, as w^ have seen. Pope 
owed much beyofNl the discreet liberality which h*d allowed him to choose his own 
path in life, and enabled him in his early years to pursue his favourite studies*. For 
to his father he was indebted for the example of a moral uprightness which in tile 
main h$ endeavoured faithfully to follow ; and for the noble lesson of adherence to a 
persecuted creed. After his father’s death Pope might have abandoned the profes- 
sion of the Catholic faith; and exchanged a Church with whose tenets he can hardly 
be supposed to have entertained an intellectual sympathy, for one towards which he, 
was urged by the representations of venerated friends. But in answer to Atterbury’s 


‘ Sac below, p. xl. 
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arguments he simply appealed to his consideration for his remaning parent; and 
honoured himself by maintaining a consistant attitude of respe^Yul submission to 
the Church of his father and mother, in which there was perhaps mdire true philoso- 
phy than in the indignation expressed by Bolingbroke when immediately after his 
friend’s death he learnt that the latter had accepted the ministrations of a priest. 

am,’ Pope write^^ Swift in 1729, ‘of the religion of Erasmus, a Catholic; so I 
live, so I shall die^and hope one day to meet you, Bishop Atterbury, the younger 
Craggs, Dr Garth, Dean Berkeley, and Mr Hutchenson in heaven.’ No fuller 
exposition seems required, after this, of his religious views. 

Very soon after his father’s death Pope, whose means were now ample for one 
who had to provide only for the maintenance of himself and his mother, ren|toved 
with her from Chiswick to Twickenham. In the latter place, whose name wiS ever 
be associated with his own, he passed the remainder of his life. 

VI. 

Pope took up his residence at Twickenham early in 1718, after purchasing the 
lease of a house and five acres of land on the banks of the Thames. The house 
itself he left very much the simple habitation he had jfound it ; but the garden and 
grounds he laid out with enthusiastic care. Landscape gardening was one of the 
passions of the age ; and for horticulture in general Pope had conceived a taste from 
the days of his childhood on the borders of Windsor Forest. But Le N6tre or 
Capability Brown himself would have found their genius cramped by the dimensions 
of Pope’s estate ; and the dream of his youth for ‘ woods, gardens, rookeries, fish- 
ponds, arbours’ had to be satisfied with the fulfilment of its more modest items. Y et 
he contrived, according to the enumeration of one of his biographers', to introduce i* 
into his five acres ‘a shell temple, a large mount, a vineyard, two small mounts, a 
bowling-green, a wilderness, a grove, an orangery, a garden-hou^, and I:itchen- 
garden.’ The favourite object of his efforts however was the famous ‘grotto,’ in 
reality a timnel beneath the turnpike road which divided the two parts of the 
garden. It contained a spring and could accordingly be credited with a nymph ; 
and in its diminutive recesses were distributed a variety of eccentric ornaments such 
as are in our own day reserved for the admiration of children i> seaside lodging- 
houses: shells and spars and what Dr Johnson calls ‘fossil bodies,’ and a hundred 
natural curiosities with which the master of the grotto was gratified by his friends 
and admirers. 

The Twickenham grotto and gardens became one of the delights of Pope’s life ; 
here he received the visits of his friends and dispensed his temperate hospitality. 
The convenient situation of Twickenham made it unnecessary for him to vary the 
even tenour of his outward life by more than occasional visits to his friends in town 
.and country; he was at no great distance from Maple^urham, the Wortley Montagus 

, • Carrutheas. 
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took up their resi^nce at Twickenham itself; Lord Peterborough was resting from 
his labours at Lord Burlington owned a box at Chiswick, and after a time 

Bolingbroke to settle at Dawley near Uxbridge. That in his rural retreat 
Pope was not gout of the world, he proved in 1720, the year of the South Sea 
bubble. There seems every reason to conclude that he withdrew his investments 
in time to save part of his gains. He could not, indeed, rest doubly content, like 
Sir Robert Walpole, at having condemned the scheme from the outset and after- 
wards sold out at the highest price But he had no reason to lament for himself 
the effects 'of a catastrophe which brought ruin to some among his friends, and 
dishonour to others. 

At Twickenham the Iliad was completed; and henceforth Pope’s name was 
eagei^ sought by the book-sellers. Before he had commenced the translation of 
the Odyssey, he was induced to undertake an edition of Shakspere which was pub- 
lished by Tonson in 1725. Its failure was perhaps more decided than it deserved; 
but its defects were sufficient to warrant many of the cavils advanced against it in 
a haste by Lewis Theobald, who thereby established himself as one of Pope’s adver- 
saries, and brought down upon himself the most signal vengeance ever inflicted upon 
an unfriendly critic. lie was soon afterwards made the hero of the Dunciad. 

For the number of Pope’s assailants had increased with his fame ; and it only 
needed encouragement from without to induce him to give vent to the wrath which 
had long been accumulating in his sensitive mind. He entertained a genuine hatred 
of the petty scribblers who infested the literary atmosphere ; no less than a personal 
feeling of vengefulness against many of their number. In 1726 Swift spent four 
months with Pope at Twickenham, and repeated his visit in 1727. Swift’s genius 
was at this time at its height. His mind was already oppressed by the presentiment 
• of its coming overthrow ; and his heart torn by the constant ill health of Stella, which 
early 111^1728 v^s to terminate in her death. Yet in the midst of his gloom and of 
the bitterness arising from the certainty that no hopes existed for his preferment in 
England, he was elated by the triumphant results of his self-sustained campaign 
against the oppressors of Ireland, and strong in the sense of a power more real than 
that which he had possessed when he believed himself to be dictating the policy of 
the Oxford ministry. Gloom, anger and pride combined to inspire the greatest of 
Swift’s — the greatSut of modern, — satires; and in tfle late autumn of 1726 Gulliver^s 
Travels took the world by storm. In the same year and in the following Swift and 
Pope brought out three volumes of their Miscellanies ; and during his converse with 
his friends the former suggested the idea of the Beggar's Opera to Gay, and 
encouraged Pope to proceed with the Dunciad^. 

The Miscellanies contained, among many of Pope’s pieces which he had better • 

1 See Lord Stanhope’s History of England Opera hath knocked down Gulliver; I hope to 
front iheEeace 0/ Utrecht, chap. xi. see Pope’s Dulness knock down the Beggar’s 

* Swift, who was entirely above litffrary envy, Opera, but not till it hath fully done its job? 
writes to Gay (Nov. 23, 1727): ‘The Beggar’s 




hayjB IdlJ^the ob^c^tyof unauthorised publicatiolis, ^ Treatise on the Bathos 
’ ^inkin^ in Poetry ^ which was founded on the 6^ idea of the Scribblerus 

club. It is in my opinion by far the most successful of. ti|»e’s prose satires, and 
evinces the extraordinary facility with which he was able jMlievelop ideas origi- 
nally suggested to him by other minds. It pilloried the wj^ltribe of poetasters 
whose nhmes the Dunciad was afterwards to preserve, n^nd to the post by 
quotations from their own works. The chief, or at all wbhts, the tenderest 
victim was Ambrose Phillips, who resorted to the cautious revel%e of hanging up a 
rod in the Whig sanctum at Button’s for the chastisement of the off^der, should 
he ever make his appearance there. The Treatise on the Bathos would be more 
frequently read and enjoyed than it is, had not its victims soo|| afterwards been 
subjected to another, and yet more classical castigation. The Dunciad seems to 
have been first published in May 1728; and the enlarged edition which followed 
a few months later was dedicated to the true foster-father of the work, to Swifts 

There is no necessity for entering at length into the effect which this unparalleled 
satire created, and the endless warfare into which by its publication Pope had with 
full consciousness plunged. He had proposed to himself to lash unmercifully all 
the bad writers of the day, and among their number he included all his personal 
enemies or those whom he accounted as such. The wasps whose nests he had thus 
heroically stirred were around his head at once ; Theobald more like a humble-bee than 
a wasp, with a heavy but honest protest; Dennis and his peers with an avowed , 
intention to infuse into their stings all the venom which their natures could spare. 
Inferior but equally irrepressible combatants each contributed Kis buzz to the 
general sabbath of the Dunces. And Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by this time 
unhappily included in the ever extending canon of Pope’s adversaries, was believed 
to have contributed the feeblest retort of all, a silly squib entitled a Pop upon Pope^ • 
containing an account of an imaginary whipping administered to the ,poet at 
Twickenham, with the feminine adjunct of a sneer at his friendship with Martha 
Blount 

The conflict which Pope had provoked, it was in accordance with his nature 
jalmost indefinitely to prolong. The Dunciad, instead of remaining his last word 
against the Dunces, was supplemented by a series of lighter attacks in the Grubstreet 
Journal y which for eight years (1730 — 7) made war upon tj» enemies of true 
literature and Pope. Many of the epigrams which he furnished to this weekly 
periodical will be found among the Miscellanies at the close of the" present volume ; 
several other pieces are with much probability, though not with absolute certainty; 
attributed to him. At all events he directed the judgments of the ‘Knights of^jhe 
Batliw,^*a8 the critics of this joumaj called themselves, who turned their more or 
less righteous indignation against the victims of the Dunciad^ down to ]Henley the 
b|^dbers’ l^ur^ and Ward the quack. In one case only, that of Aaron pill, the 


^ See latroductoi^ Remarks 40 the Dunciad, 
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dramatist whom f ope ^S^OJreCtly attacked in the Duftcuzd^ was a recbncttiation 
brought about by ihe^^iimiination of the former, and an instance afibrded. of the 
timidity occasionally j|jfe|&yed by Pope when driven home by a resolute opponent. 

VII. 

But while thi|sS|)etty combats still continued occupy a ^mre , of the poePs 
time and attention!^ he was already passing under the new influence of an old 
acquaintance! into what may be termed the third phase of his literary life. In the 
school of Addison Pope had learnt to cultivate that correctness of form which 
accorded with the leanings of his own mind and the influences of his boyish studies; 
and gracefully to mingle the reminiscences of a classical education with a careful 
observation of the characteristics of existing society. In the school ot Swift, again 
assimilating the influences which he admitted to the tendencies of his own individu- 
ality, he had imbibed that bitter hatred of the petty and trivial, and adopted that 
principle of conducting every personal dispute as if its end must be the extinction 
of his adversary, which had substituted for the elegant refinements of the Essay on 
CHHcism and the suave irony of the Rape of the Lock the scathing invectives of the 
Dunciad. From Bolingbroke he believed that he learnt the secrets of a philosophy 


of which he had long been a half- conscious adherent ; what he really gained, was a 
habit of closer and more accurately classified observation, a nearer acquaintance 
with the machinery rather than the principles of political life, and a fuller insight 
into the characters of public men. 

Pope had seen little personally of Bolingbroke before the flight of the latter into 
France, in 1715. On the exile’s first return in 1723 the only members of the old 
n literary circle whom he found in England, were Pope, Congreve, Arbuthnot and 
Gay'. This short stay sufficed to disabuse Bolingbroke of his hopes of immediate 
political rehabifltation ; and he accordingly writes to Swift from London to assure 
him that ‘ his philosophy grew confirme(^ by habit,’ and that he considers himself a 
hermit in comparison with Pope. Upon the latter this lofty resignation, wjith 
which Bolingbroke at tiines imposed upon himself as well as his friends, must have 
made a deep impression. In 1725 Bolingbroke was again in England, this time 
(according to his o\^ expression) ‘ two-thirds restoi^pd ’ As his father still persisted 
in remaining alive, he purchased a house for himself at Dawley near Uxbridge iii 
Middlesex. Thus it came to pass that Swift on his visit to England in 1726 found 
the most brilliant members of his ancient clique once more in familiar union, and 
Bolingbroke and Pope, with Gay and Arbuthnot, passing to and fro between 
Dawley and Twickenham. 

^ Swift was in Ireland ; Atterbury was exiled * He was fenabled to hold his estates, but 
in this year ; ‘it is sure my ill fate,’ writes Pope to not freed from the conseqtiences of the Act of 
Swift in atutouncing Boltngbroke’s return, ‘that Attainder which prevented his taking public 
' all those I most loved, and with wlmm I most office or his seat in the House of Lords. Hi» 
lived, %nust be banished.’ Of lesser %ien, Prior father, an old roue of the Restoration, lived to 
had died in. 1721 and Parnell in 1718. ^ • the age of ninety. 
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To us the delusiveness of Bolingbroke’s repeated observations, that he had now 
become a retired philosopher, are transparent enough. ^ Satis beatus riiris ho^toribus'' 
was the inscription over the porch of the house in which he dispensed his rural 
hospitality. But we know that BoUngbroke had only applied himself to philoso- 
phical studies as alternatives to the tedium of his enforced leisure in France. In the 
more stirring atmosphere of his native country he soon re-assumed a more familiar 
character, and began to contribute partisan papers to the Craftsman and to intrigue 
for the overthrow of Walpole. But in Pope’s eyes an indescribable charm attached 
to the society and personality of this unrepentant Alcibiades. As BoUngbroke 
discoursed to him on his system of natural theology, clear and shallow as the 
streamlet in the grotto where they sat, and communicated to him those Essays 
which he never had the courage to publish, the mind of his friend became imbued with 
enough of the facile lesson to make him in his own belief the disciple of an exhaustive 
system, while he was In reality only the acolyte of a sophist and a man of the 
world. Thus BoUngbroke devised for Pope, or Pope devised with Bolingbroke’s 
direct aid, the scheme of his Essay on Man. It was published in instalments of 
four epistles during the years 1732- 4; and already, under the same influence, 
Pope was contemplating the developement of the plan of which the Essay formed 
part, and into which Warburton was ultimately to help him to fit in his other 
epistles, partly subsequent in date, but partly also antecedent, to the Essay. The 
dates of these Epistles are given in their place ; among the personages to whom they 
were addressed are most of the noblemen and gentlemen with whom Pope, at his 
own house or in visits to their seats, enjoyed the pleasure of friendly intercourse : 
Lords Burlington, Bathurst and Cobham, all in politics opposed to the existing 
administration, and rising lawyers like Fortescue and Murray. 

He had now at last found the species of composition best adapted to his literary ‘ 
genius. The satire of characters, not the direct inculcation oj philosophical 
principles, continued to employ his pen, when, in consequence of a suggestion 
of Bolingbroke’s he began his Imitations of Horace^ in whicli the brilliancy of 
his Moral Essays was equalled and their pungency sustained. In all these pro- 
ductions he was once more able to range his friends and foes opposite to one 
another like the children of light and the children of darkness ; but his attacks 
were no longer directed against Grubstreet and Newport-mark(fL,' but boldly ranged 
to the highest in the land. Personal enemies such as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
and Lord Hervey were tortured in the presence of their peers ; and where his own 
political indifference might have left him silent, the disappointments of Swift and 
BoUngbroke, and the traditional hatreds of a party with which he had unconsciously 
identified himself, inspired him to Alcaeic invective. The old Duchess of Marl- 
borough, it can hardly be doubted, had to buy off his attacks upon the memory of 
her husband, if not upon her own character and antecedents. The or(?nipotent 
minister himself was only spared after he had retxlered a personal service fp the 
poet As his shafts .flew higher and highbr,, fhey ventured to touch the sacred 
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personages of royalty itself. With the court of King George II. 'or Queen Caroline, 
Pope (though no hopes of his own had ever been disappointed by them) had long 
ceased to be on fdendly terms ; and now he dared to deride the one as a mock 
Augustus, and pftrsue the other with his sneers even to her deathbed At last he 
contrived to bring upon himself the danger, or at all events the menace, of a 
prosecution. Possibly the timidity which he sometimes exhibited in the face of 
extreme measures may have been judiciously worked upon ; at all events he 
abandoned all further exploration of this vein with the year 1738; and the fragment 
called ‘1740,’ supposing it to have been his own, was hardly destined for other than 
private or posthumous circulation. Being in disfavour with the Court of St James’, 
Pope was of course in favour with that of Leicester House, where Frederick Prince 
of Wales cast around him dubious shadows of a future golden age. But the latter 
relation exercised no influence upon the remaining phases of his poetic productivity. 
Prince Frederick sent busts for the Twickenham library, and urns for the 
Twickenham grounds; and his suite were civil to the writer who had known how 
to annoy their master’s father; and this, said Pope, ‘is all I ask from courtiers, and 
all a wise man will expect from them.’ 

In noting some of the circumstances connected with Pope’s activity as a satirist 
of men and women in exalted spheres, we have, however, anticipated the few events 
^ which interfered with the even tenour of his private life between the years 1730 and 
i ’40. This life was neither that of a man of fashion nor that of a recluse. Visits to 
, the friends already mentioned, and to Lord Peterborough at Bevis Mount, and to 
the worthy Ralph Allen at Widcombe near Bath, merely diversified the tranquillity 
of his life at home, where till 1753 he tended the old age of his mother. In a 
postscript to one of Bolingbroke’s letters to Swift, written in 1731, Pope speaks in 
^touching terms of her gradual decline, and of his gratitude to Heaven for having 
preserved her tg him so long. She died in 1733, in the ninety-third year of her 
age. In the following year Pope had to mourn the loss of his dearly-loved friend 
Arbuthnot, to whom he had only shortly before addressed the Epistle which, 
published after Arbuthnot’s death, bore public record to the friendship which united 
them. The generation of the Augustans was rapidly passing away ; and Pope, 

; whose literary career had commenced at so precocious a date in his life, might feel 
i himself old before’Miis time. With the younger poets he showed much kindly 
^ sympathy; upon Thomson he bestowed a friendly patronage®; Young whose earlier 
poems had displayed many characteristics common to his own genius had commend- 
ed himself by two Epistles published in 1730 against the assailants of the Dunciad; 

’ and to a very different poet, the unhappy Savage, Pope at a somewhat later date 
i; (1742) proved himself a generous benefactor. But his old friendships were being 
fast extinguished in death ; and his last letter to Swift was written early in 1 740. 
• 

• 1 Epil. to Satires Dial. i. v. ^9 — 81. 

* On the occasion of the productg)n oPThomson's tragedy of Agamemnon in 1738. 
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Even before that time the mind of the latter had been so darkened as to make a 
regular continuance of the correspondence impossible. In his great friend’s unhappy 
mind the stronger demon had at last laid the weaker ; and Pope was no longer to 
be invigorated by the intellectual embrace of the greatest of his Associates. Swift 
remained a hopeless lunatic till his death in 1745* 

As Pope gradually saw the last of those who had encouraged his juvenile efforts 
and welcomed the triumphs of his early manhood, passing away before him, it is not 
strange that he should have thought of collecting the memorials of a brilliant past, 
in the shape of sucli of his correspondence as he had preserved, or could contrive to 
recover. His letters to Cromwell, as we have seen, had already been published with- 
out his consent by the unscrupulous Curll in 1726. They had not, we may rest as- 
sured, been intended by Pope for publication ; and as this proceeding had been 
effected without his consent, no opportunity had been afforded him for controlling 
the arrangement of the letters. But in 1735, when Pope had collected a large 
number of letters of himself and his friends and deposited them in his friend Lord 
Oxford’s library, the literary world was startled by the publication, again through 
Curll’s agency, of a collection of Pope’s correspondence with various personages, in- 
cluding several of noble rank. These letters Curll declared to have been delivered 
to him by an unknown personage, attired half as a clergyman half as a lawyer, who 
had without stating his authority offered them for sale, and had after receiving the 
price, departed without further parley. Great indignation was manifested by several 
of Pope’s noble correspondents at the announcement of this publication ; and the 
printer and publisher were summoned before the House of Lords and examined be- 
fore a committee. Pope offered a trifling reward (£20) for the discovery of any per- 
son engaged in the transaction, and published in the London Gazette oi July I5th,^ 
173,% a statement to the effect that he found himself driven in self-defence to publish 
on his own account such of the letters as were genuine. The authcrised e<^tion ac- 
cordingly made its appearance in 1737. In its preface and in the ‘ True Narrative 
of the method by which Pope’s letters have been published’ (a paper doubtless 
drawn up by Pope at the same time) it was stated that he had recalled from his 
several correspondents the letters formerly written to them and caused MS. copies 
of these to be drawn up and deposited in I.ord Oxford’s library. (According 
to the True Narrative these copies were interspersed with some of the originals 
themselves.) 

But since, on a comparison of Curll’s with tl?e authorised edition, it becomes 
evident that both were made from the same original, both presenting in certain cases 
" tlie same variations from the letters as originally addressed to Pope’s correspondents, 
a choice between two alternatives is left to us. Either Curll’s mysterious purveyor 
had obtained access to Lord Oxford’s library and transcribed the letters in masse ; 
or, Pope himself had supplied Curll with copies. On the latter supposition, the 
entire proceeding was one of his intricate manoeuvifes in order to obtain notoriety fpr . 
his l^ttcH, and by the spurious publication tS be^^ftt the sale of the intended genuine 
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one. The former alternative involves an obvious improbability. ; the latter is sup- 
ported by the circumstance since ascertained^, that Pope had withdrawn the letters 
from Lord Oxford’s library in the spring of 1735. bfhis discovery seems at first | 
sight to tend towards the conclusion that Pope had entertained the idea of publish- 
ing the letters before Curirs venture saw the light. In this case Pope’s edition of 
his letters cannot have been brought out in sheer self-defence. 

The question (which continues to constitute one of the crur.es of which the life 
of Pope is so prolific) remains in its original difficulty. It is certain that Pope had 
allowed himself to alter the letters in every possible way from the form in which 
they were originally written, by additions and omissions and variations. Yet this j 
is insufficient to prove his intention of publishing them. He could not at any time ! 
keep any printed or written thing by him without revising it and altering it for the ! 
better or the worse ; whether it was his own (as in the case of the Rape of the Lock 
and the Dttuciad^ and numerous passages afterwards incorporated in his Satires), or 
whether it was another man’s, (as in the notable case, to be mentioned below, of 
Bolingbroke’s letters On the Spirit of Patriotism &c.)^ A grave suspicion rests how- 
ever upon the straightforward character of his conduct in this transaction j un- 
happily not the only case connected with the publication of his works which 
continues obscure and doubtful. 

As Pope’s letters remain to us, they arc not, with the exception of those to Crom- 
well and of those which have been preserved in MS., spontaneous effusions. His 
letters to Lady Mary at the same time prove that even as he wrote at the time, 
he wrote with affectation. But in editing his correspondence, he succeeded in de- 
priving it of every vestige of natural freshness. ‘ A letter which is written with one 
eye to the person addressed, and the other to the public beyond, possesses no 
* charm apart from all other literary compositions. Yet it may be doubted whether 
Pope c^uld ev|j- have excelled in a branch of writing where genius can claim no 
monopoly of excellence. His pen could have never strayed into the ‘little lan- 
guage ’ of Swift ; or rushed along with the reckless vigour of Byron ; still less could 
it have matched in sweet simplicity the epistolary style of Cowper; but he was 
even without Horace Walpole’s ability for telling a story. Yet his prose in itself 
is unaffected and clear ; and though far from approaching that of Swift in strength 
or that of Addisoi>in beauty, is free from an uncTue affectation of classicisms, and 
from other peculiarities of an impotent grandiloquence. 


* See Johnson’s Lives 0/ the Poets, Cunuinghaiu’s edition, Vol. in. p. 13, cited by Carruthers. 
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In 1739 Bolingbroke sold Dawley; and though he continued in frequent con- 
nexion with the Marcelhis of his hopes at Leicester House, ahd with Pope at 
Twickenham, he was frequently absent in France. It was not till 1742 that the 
death of Bolingbroke’s father established him in his paternal domain at Battersea ; • 
while the overthrow of Walpole in the same year caused him for the last time to 
hope for an after-summer of political power. It was perhaps the bitterest drop 
in the full cup of the ambitious intriguer’s disappointments, to find that his own 
party treated him with respectful neglect, and that he was politely set aside as an 
interesting but useless specimen of ‘ narrative old age. ’ 

Although after Bolingbroke’s removal from Dawley his friendship with Pope 
continued unbroken, the latter was gradually passing under the influence of another 
mind. Warburton, the presiding genius of the closing period of Pope’s life, had 
approached him in the humble attitude of an interpreter offering his services to a 
misunderstood philosopher. The career of Warburton offers a cheering instance of 
the success of a man determined from the first to succeed. He had marked out 
the English Church and English literature as the avenues likely to lead to eminence 
and emolument; and both were opened to him in accordance with his speculations. 
By asserting himself as one of the pillars of orthodoxy, and coming forward as an 
aid to faith just at the close of the struggle between the Church and her deistical 
opponents, he ultimately obtained the bishopric of Gloucester as his temporal reward. 
In literature he knew how to claim saints as well as to expose sinners; and thus 
he had, at an early point of his career, recommended himself to Pope’s notice by 
a volunteer attempt to bring the author of the Essay on Alan and juipil of Boling- ^ 
broke into hannony with orthodox Anglicanism, and to defend him against the 
arguments of a French professor (dc Crousaz) who had maintained ^j^pinoziwn to be 
the logical outcome of the poet’s system. Pope gratefully accepted the service ; 
and his slight personal acquaintance with Warburton soon developed into a close 
intimacy. Warburton played a far more important part in connexion with Pope 
than that which men of genius in their decline have frequently permitted to assi- 
duous admirers. He not only proclaimed, but interpreted, the utterances of his 
oracle. By him all Pope’s latei^ works were arranged under iT neat and compre- 
hensive system; and so well was the poet contented with this re-arrangement of 
‘himself, that he entrusted to one who understood him almost better than himself 
the collected edition of his works commenced towards the close of his life. And 
in his will he left to Warburton the property of all such of his works as the former 
had furnished, or should fiumish, with commentaries. 

Yet even a righteous victory is not always gained at once. Pope seems to 
have oscillated between the influence exerted over him by Warburton and* the still 
unexhausted fascination of Bolingbroke. The inddfetigable activity of Warbiwton, 
and the nervous weakness of Pope’s declining hef.llh, were in favour of the former. 
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An attempt on the part of Murray (in the style of the late Mr Rogers) to reconcile 
the two conflicting influences by inviting Warburton and Bolingbroke to meet at 
his table, led to no result except agitating Pope, who was of the party. ‘ He was 
obliged,' he exclhimed, after listening to an animated contest between the two, ‘to 
be of the opinion of both the antagonists, since the one was his teacher and the other 
his apologist ; since the one thought, and the other answered for him h ’ 

But this incident occurred only a few months before the death of Pope. How- 
ever much he may ha'^e fallen under the influence of Warburton (and such was the 
valuer which he set upon his friend that he refused an honorary degree offered to 
him by the University of Oxford, because it was not. offered to Warburton, who 
accompanied him on his visit to the University, at the same time), upon the literary 
activity of Pope’s closing years it acted as a stimulant. The fourth book of the Dun- 
ciady which Pope published in 1741, would, as he expressly declared, never have been 
written but for the suggestive influence of his friend. It betrayed no falling off in 
power of expression; but to Warburton’s influence must be ascribed the direction 
which Pope’s invective, unhappily for his reputation for moral justice, took in this 
his last important production. The adaptation, which followed, of the entire Dun- 
dad to a new hero was, as will be observed elsewhere, an unfortunate attempt to 
gratify personal spleen at the expense of poetic consistency. Colley Cibber, finding 
himself suddenly re-introduced to public ridicule in the new edition of the Diindad^ 
had very naturally raised his arm in self-defence; and had published a letter to 
Pope endeavouring to account for the genesis and growth of the enmity of the 
latter against the writer. Pope intended a revenge, as crushing as it was unex- 
pected, by the bold step of dethroning Theobald as hero of the poem in favour of 
Cibber. Cibber was not slow with a retort ; although Warburton had as usual 
evolved the fitness of an adventitious personality out of the entire scheme of the 
poem. •But tli^ ill-directed shaft of the revised Dundad had fallen harmless; and 
thus Pope’s last literary effort unfortunately produced no effect beyond that of 
marring one of his most brilliant poems. 

But towards the close of his life Pope had lost most of his literary enemies, as 
he had been deprived of most of his intimate associates and friends. On the other 
hand, popular fame surrounded him with a halo to which his general absence 
from public haunt^lent something mysterious. When curiosity drew him to the 
theatre to witness one of the first performances of Garrick, the knowledge of his 
presence filled the confident actor with an anxiety approaching to awe®. The'* 
veneration with which his name for some time continued to inspire rising poets of 
a school which could have little sympathy with his own, is evinced by such expres- 
sions as those in Mason’s juvenile monody oi Mtisieus. But gradually the eife was 

> The* anecdote is told by M. Ch. de Remu- reverential awe with which Pope was towards 
sat, • A the close of his life regarded by such -men as 

* The incident is mentioned in Mr Fitzgerald’s Johnson and Reynolds, see Forster’s Life and 
recent Life 0/ Garrick, For instancy ofahe Times 0/ Goldsmith, x 373,0016. 
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approaching, when, nothing but the society of old friends could cheer the decline 
of health and spirits, until even affections such as these should lose their power. 
The last months of Pope’s life were passed chiefly in the society of Warburton, 
though he was still occasionally able to visit his older friends, Lbrds Bolingbroke 
and Marchmont, at Battersea: while Martha Blount, towards whom his affection 
remained unabated, , solaced him by her occasional presence in his own home. At « 
last came that sense of the insufficiency of all human affections which to all except 
vulgar minds heralds the near approach of death. Pope died after an open and free 
acknowledgment of the faith from the profession of which he had never swerved, 
and in a calm tranquillity offering a consoling contrast to the turbulence of his 
intellectual life. The date of his death was the 30th of May, 1744. He was 
buried, according to the directions of his will, in Twickenham church, near the 
monument which his filial piety had erected to his parents. He desired no inscrip- 
tion on his tomb ; but the officious devotion of Warburton, seventeen years later, 
placarded a tasteless monument with an epigram written by Pope himself, but 
never, we may be sure, designed by him to degrade his resting-place b His will 
is only interesting in so far as ample provision was made in it for Martha Blount, 
to whom the principal part of the poet’s property was bequeathed for her life. To 
his literary friends he made many bequests of books and statues. The legacy to 
Warburton has been already mentioned ; but as literary executor he named Lord 
Bolingbroke, or (in case he should not survive the testator,) Lord Marchmont. To 
Bolingbroke’s hands were to be committed all MS. and imprinted papers; and thus 
it came to pass that even after his death Pope’s name and fame were involved in 
two of those literary imbroglios to which he had too frequently exposed them in his 
lifetime. 

Bolingbroke made the discovery that shortly before his death Pope had caused ** 
to be printed off, in readiness for publication in his Epistle on t^c Chameters of 
Womettf that satiric sketch of the Duchess of Marlborough, under the name of 
Atossa, which he had formerly been induced to suppress. It has already been 
Stated that there is too little room for doubt that Pope, in order to secure an inde- 
pendence for Martha Blount, had accepted from the Duchess the sum of;^iooo; 
but the extent of the undertaking which he had made in return must ever remain 
unknown. The existence both of the problem and of the certaitity, casts an unwel- 
come shadow on Pope’s character. Another grievance, which stung Bolingbroke to 
allow the bitterest reproaches to be uttered m writing, and virtually In his name, 
against Pope, was intrinsically of less moment. It concerned the unwarranted print* 
ing by Pope’s directions, five years before his death, of Bolingbroke’s Letters m the 
SpirMof Patriotism^ on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the State of Parties^ with 
alterations in the arrangement and omissions never sanctioned by their author, 
pope seems in this instance to have been guilty of an inexcusable offence against his 


* See the xv. 
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friend ; but as, the letters being kept private, no evil result had • followed, Boling- 
broke would have shown no more than ordinary generosity in remaining silent as 
to the practically harmless affront. But there was no generosity in his nature , and 
instead of contenting himself with burning the offensive copies, he ordered his 
editor. Mallet, to revile Pope for his breach of trust in terms which reflect even less 
•credit upon the offended than upon the offender. 


‘There is^ nothing easier,’ it has been remarked by the most generous, as he 
is the most refined, of living critics \ ‘than to make a caricature of Pope.’ Hogarth 
and his public contemporaries never lighted upon a more facile task ; and it needs 
no genius for description to reproduce with telling elaboration the familiar outlines. 
But little is gained by intermingling personalities from which Dennis might have 
shrunk with an estimate of intellectual characteristics ; and a very few factp suffice 
to change into infinite pity the curiosity with which his bodily and mental sufferings 
have been exhibited, like the contortions of a marionette. 

From the day of his birth Pope was weak and sickly in body ; and the extreme 
sensibility of his nerves, the feebleness of his digestive organs, and the general 
fragility of his constitution, made his life, in Dr Johnson’s phrase, a long disease. 
In boyhood he nearly sank under the influence of an uncontrollable hypochondria ; 
such indulgences of town life as he afterwards permitted himself had speedily to be 
relinquished ; in middle age he was dependent for ordinary comfort on the constant 
care of women. He was bald and deformed and almost a dwarf; his wearing- 
apparel had to be stiffened liere and padded there ; and his bodily wants were in 
consequence those of a child, and his habits those of a valetudinarian. If Jiis treat- 
ment of his maladies was sometimes petulant and sometimes unwise, his friends 


might have spared posterity their anecdotes of these inevitable failings ; nor need 
Dr Johnson, of gffl men, have gravely recorded the fact that Pope ‘loved too well 
to cat.’ 

‘ It might well be expected, ’ observes a brilliant critic, whose cruelty in dwell- 
ing upon Pope’s physical infirmities has rarely been surpassed®, that such a man 
would be ‘ capricious and susceptible.’ Upon Pope’s sensitive nature every spoken 


or written word, and^every event in which he was ii^erested, operated with thrilling 
effect. Martha Blount often saw him weep, in reading very tender and melancholy 
passages; he told Spence that he could never peruse Priam’s lament for Hector 
without tears. This would not have astonished the generation of Sterne and 
Mackenzie ; but Pope’s age was not given to sensibility. On the other hand, Pope 
had, like a child, no judgment of the relative importance of injiuies ; his anger |Wa^i 
uncontrollable, and with the passionate ])etulance of childhood he combined the 
resentfulness of a mind unable to forgive till it forgets. In his vanity I see nothing 
superlative. For him, wholly via'apped up in the progress of his literary care#* 


‘ M, Stc. Bcuve, in \\\% Nouveau^ LtfiidisOL. viir.). 
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every incident apparently advancing or retarding its progress, assumed an excep- 
tional importance; and in order to keep himself before the public he frequently 
condescended to doubtful stratagems. But it was restlessness rather than a false 
estimate of his own value which prompted him to these steps. * He never exalted 
himself above those whom his literary (Consciousness llad taught him to venerate. 
He never courted the great for other than an equaV friendship, or sought favours* 
which he was unable to return. • 

He has been frequently charged with an inordinate love of mone;^ ; a supposed 
weakness on which Lady Mary, in the days of her enmity with Pope, was especially 
glad to descant. Johnson noted his extreme talkativeness on this subject; but there 
is little in his actual proceedings to warrant the main accusation. Swift (who 
resigned to Pope the profits of their Miscellanies) would not have objected to be 
paid in place for the services for which he scornfully spurned any other return. But 
Pope was a literary man — a name which Swift would have despised — and on his 
literaiy earnings built up his literary independence. His parsimony in small mat- 
ters savours rather of a habit than a vice ; nor is there reason to disbelieve his 
statement that of his modest income he expended one -eighth in alms. 

In compensation for his bodily infirmities, nature had bestowed upon him a 
brilliant eye and a melodious voice. To counteract the debilitating effects of his 
f miserable health, he had been gifted with an indefrtigable activity of mind, aided 
by an extraordinary memoiy. But he also possessed an affectionate heart, to whose 
promptings he listened in all the dearest relations of life. He was the best of sons 
to both his parents, a kind brother, and to those who had once engaged his affec- 
tions, a faithful and devoted friend. No suspicion perverted the attachment which 
united him to the associates of his youth, to the Carylls and Cromwells and Blounts^ 
and to the friends of his manhood, to Swift and Arbiithnot and Gay, and to Boling- 
broke, whom he thought ‘ superior to anything he had seen in hunmn natrfre.’ Nor 
was he a friend in sunshine only ; the exile of many was cheered by his sympathy ; 
and Swift predicted that among all his friends Pope would grieve longest for his 
death. His relations to women were those of tender friendship or affected gallantry, 
but they exercised no momentous influence upon his life. Had he not occasionally 
allowed his pen to pander to the profligacy of the age, we might regard with 
unmixed pity the fate which condemned him to an unmarrieJ life. Lastly, a true 
generosity of spirit held him fast to his father’s faith ; and as he became the tool of 
no political faction, so he permitted no arguments of self-interest to weigh against 
the dictates of an unaffected piety. 

Yet there remains the fact that Pope’s real life lay in his literary labours. He 
quitted them indeed from time to time, but they never quitted him. His social gifts 
were small; and in conversation he never shone ‘As much company as I have 

^ On this point Spcnc/s A mu^tramain ^rsation could have gamed nothing in ?!pence’s 

the chief evidence. It is true that Pope’s con- handaf whose note-book is without a spark of dra- 
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kept, and as much as I love it, I love reading better. I would rather be employed 
in reading than in the most agreeable conversation.’ From reading he passed to 
writing, without the interval of experience of the world which might have saved 
him many false %teps and many empty griefs. But nothing that arose out of the 
circumstances of his literapy life was empty to him. As a boy he had determined 
to devote himself to literature. Neither the cruel law which deprived him of 
the opportunity of a regular education, nor the weakness of his health, nor the 
knowledge that his success must depend upon himself alone, could stop his pro- 
sccutitin of this resolve. He had faith in himself; and this faith, justified by his 
achievements, stamps him a great man. No self-delusion diverted him from the 
path which he had chosen. Brought up under the influences of a narrow taste, and 
in an age when literature was used rather than honoured, he devoted himself to her 
service as an end, and not as a mean. His age welcomed him as one of its chil- 
dren ; but by what he achieved in and for the national literature his true fame must 
endure. 

The time has gone by for Poj^e to be ranked among the master-geniuses of our 
literature. In the last of his uncompromising devotees, Lord Byron, we already 
recognise the note of half- conscious exaggeration usual in the defenders of a no 
longer tenable cause. “ Neither time, nor distance, nor age,” writes T.ord Byron in 
1821, “ can ever diminisli my veneration for him who is the great moral poet of all 
“ times, of all climes, of all feelings, and of all stages of existence, 'fhe delight of 
“ my boyhood, the study of my manhood, perhaps (if allowed to me to attain to it) 
“ he may be the consolation of my age. His poetry is the book of life. Without 



‘‘canting and yet without neglecting religion, he has assembled all that a good and 
“great man can gather together of moral wisdom clothed in consummate beauty. 
“ Sir Wjn. Temple observes, ‘That of all the members of mankind that live within 
“ the compass of a tliousand years, for one man that Is capable of making a great 
poety there may be a thousand born capable of making as great generals or ininis- 
“ ters of state as any in story.’ Here- is a statesman’s opinion of poetry; it is 
“ honourable to him and to the art. Such a ‘ poet of a thousand years’ was Pope. 
“ A thousand years will roll away before such another can be hoped for in our 
“ literature. But it*K:an ivatit them. He is himself a literature.” 

Such an avalanche of enthusiasm In Lord Byron can sometimes be traced to 
provocation ; and the cause of the above extravagant burst was the edition of Pope 
by Bowles, which had for the first time brought under active debate Pope’s claims 
to a place among the greatest names of English literature. For Johnson had cavilled 
rather than protested; and Warton’s doubts had, in the opinion of the public, met 
with a satisfactory reply. Bowles’s edition is not without its faults, it is indeed not 

(Joseph Spence first tmcaine ac- wards, through the influence uf Pope s friends, he 
ope In 1725, by publishing a erki- wasappoiuted a prebend of Durham and ^ofessor 

.nslation of the Odyssey, ^ After- of Modern History in the University of Oxford.) 
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without its vices; for it displays an animus against Pope which makes the editor 
unfair in his judgment of biographical details, as well as ungenerous in the picture 
which he draws of his author as a man. Yet Bowles has been justly termed the 
most poetical editor of Pope; and it was he who, under the influences of a new 
current in English literature with which Byron had more in common than he cared 
to know, first succeeded in establishing those defects in his author which no candid , 
criticism can since pretend to overlook. 

Pope is the foremost of our classical poets, if the term be correctly applied to a 
school which sought in the masterpieces of ancient times the starting-point of their 
own literary developement. But a national literature cannot engraft itself upon a 
foreign trunk ; and Erigland already 4)ossessed a national literature. Moreover, the 
classical taste which prevailed in Pope’s youth was not the result of another Renais- 
sance^ of another movement towards intellectual freedom through genuine culture. 
English society and its handmaid, English literature, had in the days of the Restora- 
tion, recklessly seized upon what seemed most attractive in the social and literary 
activity of our nearest and most influential neighbours — the French. Foreign lite- 
rary models had thus been thoughtlessly adopted by our own writers, and by one 
great genius, Dryden, amongst their number. French classicism, a bastard birth, 
had been transplanted to our soil , auil though it could not be acclimatised without 
undergoing many modifications in accordance with our national peculiarity, yet it 
remained an exotic and unnatural growth. Already Dryden, when in the hot haste 
of his literary life his better genius had found time to take counsel with itself, 
had recognised the truth that the French classical school was merely a French 
adaptation of classical rules — and supposed classical rules — into a code which was 
French rather than classical. He had turned from the French to the ancients them- 
selves, but he could not shake off tlie inlluence to wliicli he had allowed himself to^ 
be subjected. Pope was less immediately under the influence of French models 
than Dryden; but, on the other hand, the influence of the latter* exerted itself in 
its turn upon his successor. Hence it was impossible that Pope should approach 
such a classic as Homer with the freshness of original appreciation ; and hence, in 
his own original poetry, he naturally formed his taste among the moderns, upon 
those in w'hom he found the so-called classical element in predominance, and among 
the ancients in those most capable of assimilation to the conception of classical 
poetry which the age of his predecessors had derived at second-hand. But the 
models which he consistently followed were recommended to him by more than an 
ordinary acceptance of the prevailing canons of taste. He was even as a boy too 
quick-witted not to perceive many of the characteristic features of such writers as 
Chaucer and Spenser; yet we seek in vain for any influence of these upon the 
writing^ either of his youth or of his maturity. He thought Statius the best of all 
the Latin poets after Vergil; and perhaps even the exception of the latter was 
raerdy conventional. Among the Italians he preferred Tasso to Ariosjo; and the 
preference is equally significant. 
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Pope had been told by Walsh to be a correct poet, and- such he became. 
Including his very first publications, everything he wrote in verse was invariably, 
to use a homely but expressive phrase, excellent as far as it went The Pastorals., 
the Messiah, Wi^tdsor Forest, continue to give the pleasure which finished copies of 
verse can never fail to afford to an educated ear. Eloisa to Abelard is an equally 
► felicitous imitation of a long-acccpted style. The Rape of the Lock was a novelty in 
English, but not in general, literature; in execution, though made up out of two 
sets of materials, it nearly approaches perfection. In all these efforts he had 
shown mastery of form, but no original power marking out any species of poetic 
composition as signally his own. 

He was not to find it in lyric, or dramatic, or epic poetry. The first two of 
these he barely attempted ; his Ode on St Cecilia's Day is only a feeble duplicate of 
Dryden, his share in Gay’s farce is not to be included in any summary of his 
serious performances. For epic poetry he lacked the historic sense; had he ever 
ventured upon an attempt in this direction it would have been, like his juvenile 
Alcander, a slavish imitation of the ancients, such as they appeared to his eyes. 
A plan for an epic on Brutus, the mythical grandson of iEneas, was found among 
his papers ofter his death. 

There remains didactic poetry in both its direct and indii ect form ; the poetry 
which has for its express object the inculcation of principles, and which must be 
primarily judged according to its success in teaching the lessons which it intends to 
convey. The Essay ott Criticism is a series of detached precepts, not the develope- 
ment of a complete system. Apart from its marvellous finish as a juvenile effort, it 
succeeds in enforcing many truths in a form of which the incisiveness has rarely 
been surpassed. For the developement of a philosophical system, such as that pro- 
^pounded in the Essay on Man, Pope was imperfectly tpialified, because, in Lessing’s 
simple \»ords, hg was no philosopher. But here again he succeeds, by his mastery 
of form, in impressing upon the mind many of the precepts incidental to his system ; 
and produces a string of poetic proverbs which will serve for many a future text. 
Pope’s satirical poetry is also didactic in its aim. It has a positive purpose; it 
contrasts excellence and virtue with dulness and vice ; and its examples are illustra- 
tions of its precepts. Here Po}'»e is master; his ability in representing types of 
character is unsurpassed. Personal sideen may ha'^ generally suggested their selec- 
tion, but this fact fails to interfere with the triumphant success of the result. The 
men and women of his Satires and Epistles, his Atticiis and Atossa, and Sappho 
and Sporus, are real types, whether they be more or less faithful portraits of 
Addison and the old Duchess, of Lady Mary and Lord Hervey. His Dunces are 
the Dunces of all times ; his orator Henley the mob-orator, and his awful Aristarch 
the don, of all epochs ; though there may have been some m^rit in Theobald, ^me 
use even^in Henley, and though in Bentley there was undoubted greatness. , But 
in Pole’s hands individuals became types; and his creative power in this ye^pct 
surpasse? that of the Roman satirises, a»d leaves Dryden himself behind. ^ - 
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Pope’s fame as a translator was ranked by Addison on a level with that of 
Dryden, but even Addison can in this case be hardly admitted as a competent judge. 

If the art of translation consists not in carrying into an author the characteristics of 
the translator and his age, but in reproducing at all events the feading character- 
istics of that author himself, Pope’s Homer must be accounted a failure. It is a 
noble achievement as an English poem ; but it resembles those efforts in landscape- * 
gardening which require to be surveyed from particular points of view, unless their 
artificiality is to betray itself at once. Pope has not caught, — he could not catch, 
the manner of Homer. Had he succeeded in this, he might be forgiven a thousand 
inaccuracies more glaring than those which he has actually committed. A scholar s 
hand might make Dryden’s Juvenal Juvenal, but to be made Homer Pope’s trans- 
lations need not to be revised, but recast. This is not a mere question of metre. 
Garrick wore a wig in Macbeth, but he moved the passions of his audience by the 
spirit of Shakspere. Pope had not caught that Homeric spirit which has com- 
municated itself to at least one later translator, even when imprisoned by his own 
wilfulness in the machinery of a modern stanza. 

As a writer of prose Pope had no ambition to achieve eminence. The majority 
of his prose satires are mere lampoons ; the conception of the Treatise on^ the 
Bathos is that of an excursus from the leading idea of the Dunctad, His edition 
of Shakspere was undertaken as booksellers’ work ; it is in many respects a care- 
less performance ; but his ingenuity is apparent in his abundant emendations, many 
of which have since met with universal acceptance. Had he caiiied out the scheme 
which he entertained towards the close of his life, of writing a history of English 
poetry, he could hardly have produced more than an interesting, but radically 

imperfect performance b ^ 

Of his poetic form Pope was master. He perfected an English metre, the 
heroic couplet, which for the purposes of didactic and satirical ^goetry Ijas since 
remained the chosen vehicle of expression in our language. To his command over 
this metre he had attained rapidly, though net at once. His earlier poems are not 
free from false rhymes, and display that free introduction of an Alexandrine line 
which Cowley had first among English poets permitted himself, but which Pope 
afterwards abandoned. Whether Pope could have attained to equal mastery over 
other metres, seems an idle question ; for none could have equally suited the pecu- 
liarity of his genius. Lady Mary was of opinion that Pope must have failed in 
blank verse, just as Dryden declared that Milton would have written Paradise Lost 
in rhymed couplets if he could. But the heroic couplet, and no other form of verse, 
was that adapted to the genius of Pope. He once observed that one of the great 
conditions of writing well is Ho know thoroughly what one writes about’ The 
clear conception of a thought was in each case his first step ; next came the inde- 

• 

I So I judge from the scheme itself, which was first pfiblished by Ruff head, and is jjl^ven at 
length in Roscoe, Vol. i. 
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fatigable labour of condensing and compressing it into the form in which its expres- 
sion, most fmislied in form, Ls at the same time most convenient to the memory. 
Thus he, as it were, engraved ideas ; and his poems are full of those couplets which 
can cleanly and vwithout damage to themselves be taken out of their settingh In 
versification Pope was, as he often said, a pupil of Dryden ; but he far surpassed 
^his master. Dryden’s verse is often slovenly, and abounds in weak lines. In Pope 
there is never a syllable, hardly ever a line, top much. On the other hand, Pope 
might, with advajiitage to the effect of his poems as a whole, have departed more 
frequeijtly from the ordinary rule as to the position of the ctvstira in the verse. The 
ear is delighted after listening to a page of Pope ; an entire poem is apt to weary 
by the regularity of the cadence, resembling the march-past of column after column 
of perfectly-drilled troops. It would be difficult to point out any other defect in 
Pope’s versification. To this day, except in a few instances where the pronunciation 
of a diphthong or the accentuation of a word has changed, it remains a classic 
model. And Johnson was guilty of no Byronic extravagance when he told Boswell 
that ‘a thousand years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a 
power of versification equal to that of Pope. ’ 

Such were, as far as I can judge, the principal achievements of Pope during his 
life of devotion to literature. But English literature owes him more than these — 
she owes him the effects of that devotion itself. It was not only that he made war 
upon those who degraded an art into a trade, and into the vilest of trades. The 
infirmity of his temper, Avhich charity will judge with gentleness in consideration of 
the miserable frailty of his bodily health, led him into many self-degradations. 
But the master passion in his breast was not his vanity ; it was his veneration for 
what is great and noble in intellectual life, and his loathing for what is small and 
«ican and noxious. He could not exterminate Grub-street; but as long as he lived 
and battled against it, it felt that it, was only Grub-street, and the world around was 
conscious*of the f#ct. He served literature neither for power, like Swift ; nor, like 
nearly all his contemporaries, for place and pay ; not even for fame chiefly ; but for 
her own sake. And the acknowledgment due to a noble and lifelong self-devotion 
should not be grudged to Pope, even by those who perceive his shortcomings and 
lament his faults. 

1 The late Lord Carlisle, in a Lecture on Pope, gave a long but not exhaustive list of these 
familiar gems. 
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1688. (May 21.) Birth of Pope. 

1700. (CiRC.) Pope takes up his resi- 
dence with his father at Binfield. 

1704. Commencement of intimacy with 
Sir Wm. Tnimball, 

1705, and Walsh. 

1707. First acquaintance with the Blount 
family. 

1709. Pastorals published. 

17 n. Essay on Criticism p. Pope in- 
troduced to Gay, 

1712. and Addison. Pape of the Ix>ck 
(original edition) p. The Messiah p. 

1713. (April.) Addison’s first act- 
ed. Prologue to Cato p. 

Pope’s , attack on Dennis reproved 
% Addison, 

Windsor Forest p. Pope intro- 
duced to Swift. Ode on St Ce- 
cilia's Day p. 

Pope studies painting under Jervas. 

(November.) Subscription for 
Translation of Iliad opened. 

1713 — 4. Meetings of the Scriblerus 

Club. 

1714. Death of Queen Anne. Rape of the 
Lock (enlarged). Temple of Fame p. 

1715. Iliad (Vol. I.) p. 

1715 — 6. Quarrel with Addison. 

1716. (April.) Pope settles with his 
parents at Chiswick. 

Departure for the East of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 

1717. Elegy to the Memory of*an Unfor- 
tunate Lady p. Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard p. Three Hours after Mar- 
riage produced. First quarrel with 
Cibber. 

(October.) Death of Pope’s father. 

1718. Pope settles with his mother at 
Twickenham. 

Return from the East of Lady 
Mary Wortley ^^ontagu. 

^ 


South- Sea Year. Iliad (last vo- j 
lume) p. ' ^ 

1722. Correspondence with Judith Cow- 
per. 

1723. First return of Bolingbroke. Ba-* 
nishment of Atterbury. 

1725. Edition of Shakspere p. Pope 
attacked by Theobald.* «. 

Odyssey (Vols. 1. — III.) p. Second 
return of Bolingbroke, who set- 
tles at Dawley. 

1726. iMiers to Cromwell ipZ\sx\\)?Q, Swift 
pays a long visit to Twickenham. 

^7'27* (Junk.) Death of George I. Mis- 
cellanies (Vols. I. and 11.) p. ; con- 
taining, among other pieces hy Pope, 
the T realise on the Bathos, 

1728. The Dunciad (Books I. — III.) p. 

1730* Grub-street journal (continued by 
Pope and others till 1737). Quarrels 
with Aaron Hill and others. 

173*- Epistle on Taste p. The remain- 
ing Moral Essays up to 1735. 

1732. Essay on Man (Ep. 1.) p. The 
remaining Epistles up to 1 734. 

( Dec KM BE R. ) Death of Gay. 

1733, Quarrel with Lord Hervey. • 

* (June.) Death of Pope^s mother. 

1735. Epistle to Arhutfinot p. Death of 
Arbuthnot. 

Pope's Correspondence. (Curll.) 

1736. Pope’s Correspondence (authorised 
edition). 

1737. Imitations of Horace^. 

1738. Epilogue to Satires 

1740. (March.) Close of correspond- 
ence with Swift. 

First meeting with Warburton. 

1742. The New Dunciad (in four books) 

P- 

1 743. The Dunciad (with Cibber a.s hero) 

1744. ^(May 30.) Death o^ Pofje, 
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PREFACE 


I AM inclined to think that both the writers of books, and the readers of thetn^ 
are generally not a little unreasonable in their expectations. The first seem to 
fancy that the world must approve whatever they produce, and the latter to imagine 
that authors are obliged to please them at any rate. Methinks, as on the one hand, 
no single man is born with a right of controuling the opinions of all the rest ; so on 
the other, the world has no title to demand, that the whole care and time of any 
particular person should be sacrificed to its entertainment. Therefore I cannot but 
believe that writers and readers are under equal obligations, for as much fame, 
or pleasure, as each affords the other. 

Every one acknowledges, it would be a wild notion to expect perfection in any 
work of man : and yet one would think the contrary was taken for granted, by the 
judgment commonly past upon Poems. A Critic supposes he has done his part, if he 
proves a writer to have failed in an expression, or erred in any particular point and 
ca^ it then be wondered at, if the Poets in general seem resolved not to own 
themselves in error? For as long as one side will make no allowances, the 
other will be brought to no acknowledgements. 

I am afraid this extreme zeal on both sides is ill-placed ; Poetiy and Criticism 
being by no means the universal concern of the world, but only the affair of itljie men 
who write in their closets, and of idle men who read there. 

Yet sure upon the whole, a bad Author deserves better usage than a bad Critic: 
for a Writer^s endeavour, for the most part, is to*please his Readers, and he fails 
merely through the misfortune of an ill judgment ; but such a Critic’s is to put them 
out of humour; a design he could never go upon without both that and an ill 
temper. 

I think a good deal may be said to extenuate the fault of bad Poets. What W<f 
call a Genius, is hard to be distinguished by a man himself,, from a strong inclination 5 
I and, if his genius be ever so great, he cannot at first discover it any other way, fibasit:. 
by giving way to that prevalent propensity which renders him the more liable to bO 

* [Cf. .£0saj^(?M Criticism^ 065.] 
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mistaken. The only method he has, is to make the experiment by writing, and 
appealing to the judgment of others : now if he happens to write ill (which is 
certainly no sin in itself) he is immediately made an object of ridicule. I wish we 
had the humanity to reflect that even the worst authors might, in their endeavour to 
please us, deserve something at our hands. We have no cause to quarrel with them 
but for their obstinacy in persisting to write ; and this too may admit of alleviating : 
circumstances. Their particular friends may be either ignorant, or insincere ; and 
the rest of the world in general is too Well bred to shock them with a truth, which 
generally their Booksellers are the first that inform them of. This happens not till 
they have spent too much of their time, to apply to any profession which might 
better fit their talents ; and till such talents as they have are so far discredited as 
to be but of small service to them. For (what is the hardest case imaginable) the 
reputation of a man generally depends upon the first steps he makes in the world, 
and people will establish their opinion of us, from what we do at that sea.son when 
we have least judgment to direct us. 

On the other hand, a good Poet no sooner communicates his works with the 
same desire of information, but it is imagined he is a vain young creature given up 
to the ambition of fame ; when perhaps the poor man is all the while trembling with 
the fear of being ridiculous. If he is made to hope he may please the world, he falls 
under very unlucky circumstances : for, from the moment he prints,' fie must expect 
to hear no more truth, than if he were a Prince, or a Beauty. If he has no. very 
good sense (and indeed there are twenty men of wit, for one man of sense) his living 
thu.sin a course of flattery may put him in no small danger of becoming a Coxcomb: 
if he has, he will consequently have so much diffidence as not to reap any great 
satisfaction from his praise ; since, if it be given to his face, it can scarce be dis- 
tinguished from flattery, and if in his al)sence, it is hard to be certain of it. Were 
he sure to be commended by the best and most knowing, he is ?s sure of being 
envied by the worst and most ignorant, which are the majority ; for it is with a fine 
Genius as with a fine fashion, all those are displeased at it who are not able to follow 
it : and it is to be feared that esteem will seldom do any man so m ich good, as ill- 
will does him harm. "Idien there is a third class of people who make the largest plart 
of mankind, those of ordinary or indifferent capacities ; and these (to a man) will 
hate, or suspect him : a hundred honest Gentlemen will dread him as a Wit, and a 
hundred innocent Women as a Satirist. In a word, whatever be his fate in Poetry, it 
is ten to one but he must give up all the reasonable aims of life for it. There are 
indeed some advantages accruing from a Genius to Poetry, and they are all I can 
think of : the agreeable power of self- amusement when a man is idle or alone ; the 
privilege of being admitted into the best company ; and the freedom of saying as 
many careless things as other people, without being so severely remarked upon. 

I believe, if any one, early in his life, should contemplate the dangerous fate of 
authors, he would scarce be of their number on^any consideration. The life of 
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a Wit is a warfare upon earth’ ; and the present spirit of the learned world is such, 
that to attempt to serve it (any way) one must have the constancy of a martyr, and 
a resolution to suffer for its sake. T could wish people would believe what *I am 
pretty certain th<Jy will not, that I have been much less concerned about Fame than 
I durst declare till this occasion, when methinks I should find more credit than I 
could heretofore : since my writings have had their fate already, and it is too late to 
think of prepossessing the reader in their favour. I would plead it as some merit in 
me, that the world has never been prepared for these Trifles by Prefaces, byassed by 
recommenda*tions, dazled with the names of great Patrons, wheedled with fine 
reasons and pretences, or troubled with excuses. I confess it was want of consider- 
ation that made me an author ; I writ because it amused me ; I corrected because 
it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write ; and I published because I was told 
I might please such as it was a credit to please. To what degree I have done this, 

I am really ignorant ; I had too much fondness for my productions to judge of them 
at first, and too much judgment to be pleased with them at last. But T have reason 
to think they can have no reputation which will continue long, or which deserves 
to do so : for they have always fallen short not only of what I read of others, but 
even of my own Ideas of Poetry. 

If any one should imagine I am not in earnest, I desire him to reflect, that the 
Ancients (to say the least of them) had as much Genius as we: and that to take more 
pains,- and employ more time, cannot fail to produce more complete pieces. They 
constantly apply'd themselves not only to that art, but to that single branch of an 
art, to which their talent was most powerfully bent ; and it was the business of 
their lives to correct aiid finish their works for posterity. If we can pretend to 
have used the same industry, let us expect the same immortality : Tho’ if we took 
the same care, we should still lie under a farther misfortune : they writ in languages 
that became universal and everlasting, while ours are extremely limited both in 
extent and in duration. A mighty founrlation for our pride I when the utmost 
we can hope, is but to be read in one Island, and to be thrown aside at the end of 
one Age. 

All that is left us is to recommend our productions by the imitation of the 
Ancients : and it will be found true, that, in every age, the highest character for 
sense and learning has been (obtain’d by those Vho have been most indebted 
to them, h or, to say truth, whatever is very good sense, must have been common 
sense in all times ; and what we call Ivcarning, is but the knowledge of the sense of ' 
our predecessors. Therefore they who say our thoughts are not our own, because 
they resemble the Ancients, may as well say our faces are not our own, because 
they are like our Fathers : And indeed it is very unreasonable, that people should 
expect us to be Scholars, and yet be angry to find us so. 


' [Cf. on ^riticismy 494, ff.] 
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PASTORALS, 

WITH A DISCOURSE ON PASTORAL. 

writtkn in the year 1704. 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 

Flnmina amem, sylvasque, inglorius !— Y irg. 

riF the pastoral poetry with which English literature is overloaded may with 
propriety be divided into real and sham, there is little doubt but that the following 
luveiiile productions of Pope, written by him in 1704 at the age of sixteen, inust be 
included in the latter and larger category. The two mam objectiong whi<A have 
been raised against Pope’s Pastorals^ viz. the barrenness of invention and the 
ture of modern and antique ideas and associations displayed in them, apply with 
more or less force to all efforts in this branch of poetical composition wmich are 
purely and avowedly artificial and imitative. In an ironical criticism of his Pastorals 
sent Lonymously by Pope to the Guardian, he avows both characteristics ; and 
takL credit for having abLined from the rustic nomenclature adopted by Phillips, 
who had in this respect followed the precedent of ^Penser, and was accordingly 
ridiculed in the burlesque Shepherds Week, by Gay. Dr. Johnson has said all that 
needs to be said as to the absolute and relative value belonging to these poetic exercises 
in English literature generally, and among the works of Pope m particular, when he 
observes that ‘ to charge these Pastorals with want of invention, is 
Jiever was intended. The imitations are sc ambitiously frequent, that 
evidently means rather to shew his literature than his wit. It is sui e y su . . 
an author of sixteen not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity with judicious 
selection, but toWe obtained sufficient power of language, and skill in metre, to 
exhibit a series of versification, which had in English poetry no precedent, nor has 
since had an imitation.’ It may, however, be remarked that these contain a 

number of doubtful rhymes— an objection which is not to be made to the author s 

The ^rangement of the four Pastorals under the names of the four seasons of the 
year, while scarcely meriting praise due to an exceptionally bold origina ity, is 
convenient than that of Spenser’s Shepherd's Kalendar, \n ^ 

pointed out, it was impossible to sustain in each case the character attaching or 
supposed to attach to each particular month. Such as it is, Pope s arrangement w 
stated by Thomson to have given him the first hint and idea of writing his Seasons. 

The scenery of the Pastorals is in the main that of Wmdsor Fo^st, where (at 
Binfield) the poet had from the age of twelve resided with his father ; but, 
ancfe with the nature of these compositions, there is no attempt to keep up a ery 

distinct local colouring, , , i. ntr... 

These productions obtained for the young poet immediate and cordial ^cora bo 
from many eminent men. By Sir William Trumball they 

and b# the*latter to Walsh, andtsubsequently communicated to Lord Lansdownc, 
Dr. Garth, Lords Halifax and Som^s,^r. Mainwaring, and others. J 



A DISCOURSE 


ON 


PASTORAL POETRY’. 


T here are not, I believe, a greater number of any bort of verses, than of those 
which are called Pastorals ; nor a smaller, than of those which are truly so. 
It therefore seems necessary to give some account of this kind of Poem, and it is my 
design to comprize in this short paper the substance of those numerous dissertations 
the Criticks have made on the subject, without omitting any of their rules in my 
own favour. You will also find so*mc points reconciled, al)out which they seem to 
differ, and a few remarks, which, I think, have escaped their observation. 

The original of Poetry is ascribed to that Age which snccecded the creation of 
the world : and as the keeping of flocks seems to have been the first employment 
of mankind, the most ancient sort of poetry was probably pastoral'^. It is 
natural to imagine, that the leisure of those ancient shepherds admitting and 
inviting some diversion, none was so proper to that solitary and sedentary life as 
singing.; and that in their songs they took occasion to celebrate their own felicity. 
PTom hence a Poem was invented, and afterwards improved to a perfect image of 
that happy time ; which by giving us an esteem for the virtues of a former age, 
might recommend them to the present. And since the life (Cf sheph*erds was 
attended with more tranquillity than any other rural employment, the Poets chose 
to introduce their Persons, from whom it received the name of Pastoral. 

A Pastoral is an imitation of the action of a shepherd, or one considered under 
that character. The form of this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed of 
i)Oth^; the fable simple, the manners not too polite nor too rustic : the thoughts are 
plain, yet admit a little quick ne.ss and passion, but that short and flowing : the 
expression humble, yet as pure»as the language will afford; neat, but not florid; 
ea.sy, and yet lively. In short, the fable, manners, thoughts, and expressions , are 
full of the greatest simplicity in nature. 

The complete character of this poem consists in simplicity*, brevity, and delicacy ; 
the two first of which render an eclogue natural, and the last delightful. 

If we would copy Nature, it may be useful to take this Idea along with us, that 
Pastoral is an image of what they call the golden age. So that we are not to 
describe our shepherds as shepherds at this day really are, but as they may be con- 
ceived then to have been ; when the best of men followed the employment. To 

• Written at sixteen years of age. P. ^ Her#ius in I’hcocr. P. 

* Fontencllc’s Disc, on Pastorals. P. c ‘ l^pin, de Canii. Past. p. 2'. P, 
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carry this resemblance yet farther, it would not be amiss to give these shepherds 
some skill in astronomy, as far as it may be useful to that sort of life. And an air 
of piety to the Gods should shine through the Poem, which so visibly appears in all 
the works of antiquity : and it ought to preserve some relish of the old way of 
writing; the connection should be loose, the narrations and descriptions short and 
the periods concise. Yet it is not sufficient, that the sentences only be brief, the 
whole Eclogue should be so too. For we cannot suppose Poetry in those days to 
^have been the business of men, but their recreation at vacant hours. 

But with a respect to the present age, nothing more conduces to make these 
cimmosures natural, than when some Knowledge in rural affairs is discovered*. This 
m^l5 made *to appear rather done by chance than on design, and sometimes is 
best shewn by inference ; lest by too much study to seem natural, M^e destroy that 
easy simplicity from whence arises the delight. For what is inviting in this sort of 
poetry proceeds not so much from the Idea of that business, as of the tranquillity of 
a country life. 

We must therefore use some illusion to render a Pastoral delightful ; and this 
consists in exposing the best side only of a shepherd’s life, and in concealing its 
miseries®. Nor is it enough to introduce shepherds discoursing together in a natural 
way ; but a regard must be had to the subject ; that it contain some particular beauty 
in itself, and that it be different in every Eclogue. Besides, in each of them a 
designed scene or prospect is to be presented to our view, which should likewise 
have its variety'^. This variety is obtained in a great degree by frequent comparisons, 
drawn from the most agreeable objects of the country ; by interrogations to things 
inanimate ; by beautiful digressions, but those short ; sometimes by insisting a 
little on circumstances ; and lastly, by elegant turns on the words, which render the 
numbers extremely sweet and pleasing. As for the numbers themselves, though 
they are properly of the heroic measure, they should be the smoothest, the most 
easy and flowing imaginable. 

It is by rules like the.se that we ought to judge of Pastoral. And since the 
instructions given for any art arc to be delivered as that art is in perfection, they 
must of necessity be derived from those in whom it is acknowledged so to be. It is 
therefore from the practice of Theocritus and Virgil, (the only undisputed authors 
of Pastoral) that the Criticks have drawn the foregoing notions concerning it. 

Theowitus excels all others ih Nature and simplicity. The subjects of his Idyllia 
are purely pastorm ; buthei.s not so exact in bis persf)ns, having introduced reapers® 
and fishermen as well as shepherds. He is apt to be too long in his descriptions, of 
which that of the Cup in the first pastoral is a remarkable instance. In the manners 
he seems a little defective, for his swains are sometimes abusive and immodest, and 
perhaps too much inclining to rusticity ; for instance, in his fourth and fifth Idyllia. 
But ’tis enough that all others learnt their excellencies from him, and that his Dialect 
alone has a secret charm in it, which no other could ^ver attain. 

Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines upon his original : and in all points where 
judgment is principally concerned, he is much superior to his master. Though 
some of his subjects are not pastoral in themselves, but only seem to be such ; they 
have a wonderful variety in them, which the Greek was a stranger to®. He exceeds 
him in regularity and brevity, and falls short of him in nothing but simplicity and 
propriety of style ; the first of which perhaps was the fault of his age, and the last 
of his language. 

' Kapin, Reflex, sur I'Ari Poet, cCArist. p. 2. See the forementioned Preface. P. 

Refl. xxvii. P. . •' <?EPI 2 TAI Idyl. x. and A.UElIi Idyl. xxi. P. 

® Pre# to ^rg- Past, in Dryd. Virg. #P. •* Rapin, Refl. on Arist., part ii. refl. xxvii. 

Fontenelle’s Disc. 0/ Pastorals. P. Pref. to the Eel. in Dryden’s Virg. P. 
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* Among the moderns, their success hasc been greatest who have most endeavoured 
to make these ancients their pattern. The most considerable Genius appears in the 
famous Tasso, and our Spenser. Tasso in his Aminta^ has as far excelled all the 
Pastoral writers, as in his Gierusalemme he has out- done the Epic Poets of his 
country. But as this Piece seems to have been the original of £? new sort of poem, 
the pastoral Comedy, in Italy, it cannot so well be considered as a copy of the 
ancients. Spenser’s Calendar, in Mr. Dryden’s opinion, is the most complete work 
of this kind which any Nation has produced ever since the time of VirgiP. Not but \ 
that he may be thought imperfect in some few points. His Eclogues are somewhat 
too long, if we compare them with the ancients. He is sometimes too allegorie'^ I, 
and treats of matters of religion in a pastoral style, as the Mantuan had dono before 
him. He has employed the Lyric measure, which is contrary to the practice of the 
old Poets. His Stanza is not still the same, nor always well chosen. This last may 
be the reason his expression is sometimes not concise enough : for the Tetrastic has 
obliged him to extend his sense to the length of four lines, which would have been 
more closely confined in the Couplet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he comes near to Theocritus himself; 
tho’, notwithstanding all the care he has taken, he is certainly inferior in his Dialect: 
For the Doric had its beauty and propriety in the time of Theocritus ; it was used 
in part of Greece, and frequent in the mouths of many of the greatest persons ; 
whereas the old English and country phrases of Spenser were either entirely 
obsolete, or spoken only by people of the lowest condition. As there is a difference 
betwixt simplicity and rusticity, so the expression of simple thoughts should be plain, 
but not clownish. The addition he has made of a Calendar to his Eclogues, is very 
beautiful; since by this, besides the general moral of innocence and simplicity, 
which is common to other authors of Pastoral, he has one* peculiar to himself; he 
compares human Life to the several Seasons, and at once exposes to his readers a 
view of the great and little worlds, in their various changes and aspects. Yet the’ 
scrupulous division of his Pastorals into months, has obliged him either to repeat 
the same description, in other words, for three Mf)nths together ; or, when it was 
exhausted before, entirely to omit it : whence it comes to pass, that some of his 
Eclogues (as the sixth, eighth, and tenth for example) have nothing but their Titleai 
to disti^uish them. The reason is evident, because the year has not that variety in it 
to furni^ every month with a particular description, as it may evegy season. 

Of the following Eclogues I shall only say, that these four comprehend all the 
subjects which the Criticks upon Theocritus and Virgil will allow to be fit for 
pastoral : That they have as much variety of description, in respect of the several 
‘seasons, as Spenser’s : that in order to add to this variety, the several times of the 
day are observ’d, the rural employments in each season or time of day, and the rural 
scenes or places proper to such employments ; not without some regard to the 
several ages of man, and the different passions proper to each age. 

But ^ter all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed to some good old 
Authors, whose works as I had leisure to study, so I hope I have not wanted 
to imitate. 


rg. Ed. P. 



SPRING 


THE FIRST PASTORAL, 


OR 


DAMON. 


To Sir Wili.iam Trumbal”. 


F irst in these fields I try the sylvan strains, 

Nor blush to sport on Windsor’s blissful plains: 
Fair Thames, flow gently from thy sacred spring. 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muses sing; 

Let vernal airs thro’ trembling osiers play, 

And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 

You, tfiat too wise for pride, too good for pow’r, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 


* These Pastorals were written at the age of from a natural ease of thought and smoothnes.s of 
sixteen, and then passed through the hands of Mr verse ; whereas that of most other kinds consists 
Walsh, Mr Wycherley, G. Granville afterwards in the strength and fulness of both. In a letter 
4 Lord Landsdown, Sir William Trumbal, Dr of his to Mr Walsh about this time we find an 
Garth, Lord Hallifax, Lord Somers, Mr Main- enumeration of several niceties in versification, 
waring, an^ others. All these gave our author which perhaps have never been strictly observed 
the greatest encouMgement, and particularly in any English poem, except in these Pastorals. 
Mr Walsh (whom Mr Dryden, in his postscript to They were not printed till 1709. P. 

Virgil, calls the best critic of his age). “ The au- * Sir IVilliain Truntbal J Our author’s friend- 
thor (.says he) seems to have a particular genius ship with this gentleman commenced at very un- 
for this kind of poetry, and a judgment that much equal years ; he was under sixteen, but Sir Wil- 
exceeds his years. He has taken very freejy liam above sixty, and had lately resigned his em- 
from the ancients. But what he has mixed of his ployment of Secretary of State to King William, 
own with theirs is no way inferior to what he has P. [Sir William Trumball, whom Macaulay (chap, 
taken from them. It is not flattery at all to say xxi) characterises as ‘a learned civilian and an 
that Virgil had written nothing so good at his age. experienced diplomatist, of moderate opinions 
His preLce is very judicious and learned.” Let- and of temper cautious to timidity,’ was appointed 
ter to Mr Wycherley, Ap. 1705. The Lord Lans- Secretary of State in 1691 and resigned in 1^7 
down about the same time, mentioning the youth to make way for a more zealous partisan. He 
of our poet, says (in a printed letter of the cha- died at his native place of East Harastead near 
racter of Mr Wycherley) “that if he goes on Binfield, and Pope honoured his memory by an 
as he *has begun in the pastoral way, as Virgil epitaph (II). Trumball was the first to recognise 
first tried his strength, we may hope to see En- the merits of the Essay on. Criticism, and to in- 
gUsh poetry vie with the Roman,” etc. Not- duce its author to publish it; he also eulogised 
withstanding the early time of their- production, the Rape 0/ the Lock and encouraged the trahs- 
the author esteemed these as the most correct in lation of the Iliad. Of Trumball it is related that 
the; versification and musical in the numbers, of being in 1687 appointed ambassador to the Otto- 
all his works.* The reason for his labouring them man Porte, he performed the journey on foot, 
into 80 Siuch ibftness, was, doubtless, tl^at this thus outdoing by anticipation the German poet’s 
sort of poetry derives almost its whole Promenade to Syracuse.] 
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And carrying wilh you all the world can boast, 

To all the world illustriously are lost! lo 

O let my Muse her slender reed inspire, 

Till in your native shades^ you tune the lyre: 

So when the Nightingale to rest removes, • 

The 'rinush may chant to the forsaken groves, 

But, charm’d to silence, listens while she sings, 15 

And all th’ aerial audience clap their wingjfe. V 

Soon as the flocks shook off the nightly ' (Jews, 

Two Swains, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muse, 

Pour’d o’er the whitening vale their fleecy care, 

Fresh as the morn, and as the season fair: 20 

The dawn now blushing on the mountain’s side. 

Thus Daphiiis spoke, and Strephon thus reply’d. 

1 )ArilN’is. 

Hear how the birds, on ev’ry bloomy spray, 

With joyous musick wake the dawning day! 

Why sit we mute when early linnets sing, 25 

When warbling Philomel salutes the spring? 

Why sit we sad when Phosphor shines so clear, 

And lavish nature paints the purple Year^? 

Strkphon. 

; Sing then, and Damon shall attend the strain, 

While yon’ slow oxen turn the furrow’d Plain. 30 

Here the bright crocus and blue vi’let glow ; 

Here western winds on breathing roses blow. 

I’ll stake yon’ Iamb, that near the fountain plays. 

And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 

Uaphnis. 

And I this bowl, where wanton Ivy twines, 35 

And swelling clusters bend the curling vines: 

Four figures rising from the work appear, 

The various seasons of the rolling year; 

And what is that, which binds the radiant sky. 

Where twelve fair Signs in beauteous order lie? 40 

Damon. 

Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses sing. 

Now hawthorns blossom, now the daisies spring, 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground. 

Begin, the vales shall ev’ry note rebound. 

* In your native shades . Sir W. Trumbal * Purple here use^ in the Latin 
was born in Windsor-Forest, to which he retreat- sense, of the brightest, raost^ vivid colouring in 
ed, after he had resigned the post of Secretary generalf not of that peculiar tint ^ call^. War- 
of State to King William HI. P. [Ver purpureum. Verg. Eel. ix. 40.] 
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Strephun. 

Inspire , me, Phtehus, in my Delia’s praise 
With Waller’s 1 strains, or Granville’s® moving lays! 

A milk-white bull shall at your altars stand, 

That threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand. 

. Dapiinis. 

O Xvove! for Sylvia let me gain the prize. 

And • niake my tongue victorious as her eyes ; 

No lambs or sheep for victims I’ll impart, 

Thy victim, Love, shall be the shepherd’s heart. 

Strephon. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then hid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Da PH N IS. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 

She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen ; 

While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes ! 

Strephon. 

O’er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow, 

And trees weep amber on the banks of Po®; 

Blest Thames’s shores the brightest beauties yield. 

Feed here my lambs, I’ll seek no distant field. 

Daphnis. 

Celestial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves; 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves; 

If Windsor-shades delight the matchless maid, 

Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor-shade. 

Strephon. 

All nature mourns, the Skies relent in show’rs, 
Hush’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs ; 
If Delia smile, the flow’rs begin to spring, 

The skies to brighten, and the birfls to sing. 
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1 [Edmund Waller born 1605, died, 1687 ] after undergoing temporary imprisonment for 

* Granville — J George Granville, afterwards supposed connet^ion with the Scottish insurrec- 
Lord Landsdown, known for his poems, most tion of 1715, died in 1735. His poems, of which 
of which he composed very young, and proposed he says that they ‘ seem to begin where Mr 
Waller as his model. P. Waller left off, though far unequal and short of 

[Born about 1667 and connedled by descent so unimitable an original,’ contain little or no- 
With the Stuart cause, George Granville remained thing deserving to be read ; but though his Myra 
in retirement during the reign of William III. is forgotten, his own modest estimate of his poetic 
but entered Parliament in the reign of Queen merits deserves to be rememlaered by the side of 
Anne, and on the accession to power of the Tories Pope’s praises in the Dedication to Windsor 
in 1710 t«>k office as secretary at war. #n 1711 Forest.^ 

he was created lord Lansdowne of Bideford 3 [See Ov. Metam. n. 364 — 6.] 
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^ DaphniS. 

All nature laughs, the groves are ^Jj^h and fair, 
The Sun’s mild lustre warms the vital airf 
If Sylvia smiles, new glories gild the shore, • 

And vanquish’d nature seems to charm no more. 

Strephon. 

In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love. 

At mom the plains, at noon the shady grove, 

But Delia always; absent from her sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 


Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than* noon, yet fresh as early day; 

Ev’n spring displeases, when she shines not here; 

But blest with her, ’tis spring throughout the year. 

Strephon. 

Say, Daphnis, say, in what glad soil appears, 

A wond’rous Tree that sacred Monarchs bears M 
Tell me but this, and ‘T ’ll disclaim the prize. 

And give the conquest to thy Sylvia’s eyes. 

Daphnis. 

Nay tell me first, in what more happy fields 
The Thistle springs, to which the Lily yields*: 

And then a nobler prize I will resign; 

For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine. 

Damon. 

Cease to contend, fpr, Daphnis, I decree, 

The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee 
Blest Swains, whose Nymphs in ev’ry gvace excel; 

Blest Nymphs, whose Swains those graces sing so well! 
Now rise, and haste to yonder woodbine bow’rs, 

A soft retreat from sudden vernal show’rs. 

The turf with raral dainties shall be crown’d, 

While op’ning blooms diffuse their sweets around. 

For see ! the gath’ring flocks to shelter tend. 

And from the Pleiads fruitful show’rs descend. 


I A wondrous Tree that sacred Monarchs 
bearsA An allusion to the Royal Oak, in which 
Chaileft II. had been hid from the pursuit after 
the battle of Worcester. P. , , . 

* Th^ Thistle sbringtf to which the Lily 
yields^ allades to the device of the Scots mon- 
archs, the thistle worn ^ Queen Anne; ^d to 
thehrms of France, the fleur de lys. P. [In the 
early toart of Queen Anne*s reign the royal arms 
vtc same os those of her father* The union 


with Scotland occasioned a change of armori^ 
bearings ; and they then appeared, England W 
Scotland impaled m the first and fourth quartey 
France in the second ; and Ireland in the tmra 
On the great seal prepared in the year qf the 
*union {X706) we have England and Scotland 
only, and a new badge, the rose a^ tlustle con- 
joined. The Scottish order of the Thistbwwre- 
establidied Dec. 31, *703- Anndis 
mci. y3-4» and 182.} , 



SUMMER. 


THE SECOND PASTORAL, 

OR 

ALEXIS. 


To Dr. Oarth. 

A Shepherd’s Boy (he seeks no better name) 

Led forth his flocks along the silver Thame 
. Where "dancing sun-beams on the waters play’d \ 

And verdant alders form’d a quiv’ring shade. 

Soft as he mourn’d, the streams forgot to flow, 5 

The flocks around a dumb compassion show, 

The Naiads wept in ev’ry wat’ry bow’r. 

And Jove consented in a silent show’r. 

Accept, O Garth the Muse’s early lays,* 

That adds this wreath of Ivy to thy Bays; ro 

Heav what from Love unpractis’d hearts endure. 

From I.«ove, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 

Ye shady beeches, and ye cooling streams. 

Defence from Phoebus’, not from Cupid’s beams, 

To^ou I mourn, nor to the deaf 1 sing, 15 

The woods shall answer, and their echo ring^. 

The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 

Why -art thou prouder' and more hard than they? 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 

They parch’d with heat, and I inflam’d by thee. 20 

The sultry Sirius burns the thirsty plains, 

While in thy heart eternal winter yreigns. 

Where stray ye, Muses, in what lawn or grove, 

While your Alexis pines in hopeless love? 

1 repeatedly uses this form.] distinguished physician, died in 1718. Pope, who 

Ihe scene of this pastoral by the river’s in his /<? Z>r /I .speaks of ‘well- 

side ; suitable to the heat of the season ; the natured* Garth as one who ‘ inflam’d him with 
1 u early praise,’ bestows a similar epithet upon him 

Dr Samuel Garm^author of The Dispensary ^ in a letter regretting his death, where he also 
was one of the first friends of the author, whose pays him the singular compliment that ‘if ever 
a^uainta^e with mm began at fourteen or there was a good Christian without knowing 
m|een. Thgir friendship continued from the himself to be so, it was Dr Garth. '] 

*70T to igi8, which was that of his death. 7'ke woods shall answer, and their echo 

ffterwards Sir Samuel Garth, tli® author rtng^'l is a line out of SpensePs Epiihalantion* 
of th^ abov^mentioned mpck-heroic poeni P. [It is the refrain of that poem.] 
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In 'those fair fields where sacred Isis glides, 

Or else where Cam his winding vales divides^? 

As in the crystal spring I view my face, 

Fresh rising blushes paint the wat’ry glass; 

But since those graces please thy eyes no more, 

I shun the fountains which I sought before. 

Once I was skill’d in ev’ry herb that grew. 

And evVy plant that drinks the morning dew; 

Ah wretched shepherd, what avails thy art. 

To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart! 

Let other swains attend the rural care. 

Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces shear: 

But nigh yon’ mountain let me tune my lays, 
ICmbrace my Love, and bind my brows with bays. 
That flute is mine which Colin’s® tuneful breath 
Inspir’d wdien living, and bequeath’d in death ; 

He said; Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
That taught the groves my Rosalinda’s name : 

But now the reeds shall hang on yonder tree, 

For ever silent, since despis’d by thee. 

Oh! were I made by some transforming pow’r 
The captive bird that sings within thy bow’r! 

Then might my voice thy list’ning ears employ. 

And I those kisses he receives, enjoy. 

And yet my numbers please the rural throng. 
Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the song: 
The Nymphs, forsaking ev’ry cave and spring. 

Their early finit, and milk-white turtles bring; 

Each am’rous nymph prefers her gifts in vain, 

On you their gifts are All bestow’d again. 

For you the swains the fairest flow’rs design. 

And in one garland all their beauties join; 

Accept the wreath which you deserve alone. 

In whom all beauties are compris’d in one. 

See what delights in sylvan scenes appear I 
Descending Gods have found Elysium here. 

In woods bright Venus with Adonis stray’d, 

And chaste Diana haunts the forest-shade. 

Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours. 
When swains from shearing seek their nightly bow’rs 
When weary reapers quit the sultry field. 

And crown’d with corn their thanks to Ceres yield. 
This harmless grove no lurking viper hides. 

But in my breast the serpent Love abides. 

Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew, 

But your Alexis knows no sweets but you. 


* [The Cam, as well as many other rivers 
whose names are formed from the same Celtic 
root, derives his appellation from the tortuousness 
of his course. See Isaac Taylor’s IVords and 
Places, p. 217 1 

2 Colin.] The name taken by Spenser in his 
Eclogues, where his mistress is celebrated under 


that of Rosalinda. P. [Colin in the ShephereCs 
Kalendar generally, but not always, appears to 
stand for Spenser. The ingenious author of the 
life prefixed to Church's edition ofoSpenscr has 
invented a Kentish lady, Mi.ss R<£se Lvnde, for 
the origflhal of Rosalind.] 


AUTUMN. 


Oh deign to visit our forsaken seats, 

The mossy fountains, and the green retreats! 
Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade; 
Tree#,' where you sit, shall crowd into a shade ; 
Where’er you tread, the blushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyesk 
Oh! how I long with you to pass my days, 

Invoke the Muses, and resound your praise! 

Your praise the birds shall chant in ev’ry grove 2, 
And winds shall waft it to the pow’rs above, 
but would you sing, and rival (Jrpheus’ strain, 
d'he wond’ring forests soon should dance again ; 

'I'he moving mountains hear the pow’rful call. 

And headlong streams hang list’ning in their fall! 

but see, the shepherds shun the' noonday heat, 
ddie lowing herds to murm’ring brooks retreat. 

To closer shades the ]->anting flocks remove ; 

Ye (iods! and is there no relief for Love? 
but soon the sun with milder rays descends 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends. 

On me love’s fiercer flames for ever jney, 
by night he scorches, as he burns by day. 


A U T U M N\ 


THE THIRD PASTORAL, 


HYLAS and ^GON. 


, To Mr. Wycherlf.y. 

B eneath the shade a s])reading Beech displays, 
Hylas and yEgon sung their, rural lays, 

This mourn’d a faithless, that an absent Love, 

And Delia’s name and Doris’ fill’d the Grove. 


I Very much like some lines \\\ Hudibras, hut 
certainly no resemblance was intended. 

2 Your praise the tuneful birds to heav’n .shall 
bear, 

And list’ning wolves grow milder as they 
hear. 

So the verses were originally Written. But the 
author, yoiftig as he was, soon found the absurd- 
ity whif^ Spenser himself overlooked^ of intro- 
ducing wolves into England. P. (e. g.Tn Shepk. 
Kal. July.] 


Where’er you tread, your feet shall se‘t 
The primrose and the violet: 

Nature her charter shall renew. 

And take all lives of things from you. 

Bowles. 

[The familiar original of the familiar idea is of 
course in Persins ii. 38.] ^ 

3 This Pastoral consists of two parts, like j 
the viiith of Virfll; the Scene, a Hill; the Time, at . 
Sun-set. P. 
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Y e • Mantuan nymphs, your sacred succour bring ; 

Hylas and Agon’s rural lays I sing. 

Thou, whom',, the Nine^ with Plautus’ wit inspire, 
vThe art of Terence, and Menander’s fire® ; « 

Whose sense instructs us, and whose humour charms, 
Whose judgment sways fis, and whose spirit warms 1 
Oh, skill’d in Nature! see the hearts of Swains, 

Their artless passions, and their tender pains. ' 

Now setting Phoebus shone serenely bright, 

And fleecy clouds were streak’d with purple light;. 
When tuneful Hylas with melodious moan, 

Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 

To Delia’s ear, the tender notes convey. 
x\s some sad Turtle his lost love deplores, 

And with deep murmurs fills the sounding shores; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 

Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along! 

For her, the feather’d quires neglect their song; 

For her, the limes their pleasing shades deny; 

For her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 

Ye flow’rs that droop, forsaken by the spring, 

Ye birds that, left by summer, cease to sing, 

Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove. 

Say, is not absence death to those who love? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 

Curs’d be the fields that cause my Delia’s stay ; 

^ Fade ev’ry blossom, wither ev’iy tree, 

Die ev’ry flow’r, and perish all, but she. 

What have I said? where’er my Delia flies. 

Let spring attend, and sudden flow’rs arise ; 

Let op’ning roses knotted oaks adorn, 

And liquid amber drop from ev’ry thorn. b 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along! 

The birds shall cease to tune their ev'ning song, 


5 


lO 


15 


20 


^5 


40 


* Thoti, whom the Nine\ Mr Wycherley, a 
famous author of comedies; of which the most 
celebrated were the Plain-dealer and Country- 
Wife. He was a writer of infinite spirit, satire, 
ahd wit. The only objection made t<. him was 
that he had too much. How'ever he was followed 
in the same way by Mr Congreve ; though with 
a little more correctness. P. 

[William Wycherley (born 1640, died 1715) 
was in the 64th year of his age at the time when 
he was thus addressed by Pope. In the following 
year Wycherley submitted his poems to the cor- 
rection of his youthful friend; but the ‘honest 
freedom’ with which the latter exercised his office 
of censor, produced a cooltiess between the pair 
which prevented a renewal of friendly intercourse. 
The iudgments of Pope's and Wycherley's bio- 
inrapners as to the amount of blame to be respec- 
' tivcly atuched to their heroes, vary consider- 

i silyd 


2 The art 0/ Terence, and M enandeP s fire i\ 

This line evidently alludes to that famous cha- 
racter given of Terence, by Caesar, 

Tu quoque, tu in summis, 6 -dimidiate Menander, 
Pomeris, et merito, puri sermonis amator; 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comica. 

So that the judicious critic sees he should have 
said — with Menander^ s fire. For what the p«^t ' 
meant, in this line, was, that his friend had join- 
ed to Terence’s art what Caesar thought wanting 
in Terence, namely the vis comica of Menander, 
"esides ,— MenandePs fire is making that 
the characteristic of Menander which was not. 

His character w^s the having art and comic spirit > 
in perfect conjunction, of which Tertince having t 
only the first, he is called the half of Mender, * 
^p,rbuhon, f | 

— — A — — W 
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The winds to breathe, the „ waving woods to move, 
And streams to murmur, e’er* I cease to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsjy swam, 

Not balmy sleep to lab’rers faint with pain, 
Not*show’rs to larks, nor sun-shine to the bee. 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me. 

' Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away. 

Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay? 

Thro’ rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds, 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. . 

*Ye pow’rs, what pleasing frenzy sooths my mind. 

Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? . 

She comes, my Delia comes l—Now cease my lay, 
And cease, ye gales, to bear my sighs away . 

Next Algon sung, while Windsor groves admir d ; 
Rehearse, ye Muses, what yourselves inspir d. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain! 

Of perjur’d Doris, dying I complain: 

Here where the mountains less nmg as they rise 
Lose the low vales, and steal into the skies : 

While lab’ring oxen, spent with toil and heat. 

In their loose traces from the field retreat : 

While curling smokes from village-tops are seen, 

And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky green. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay. 
Beneath yon’ poplar oft we past the day . 

Oft’ on the rind I carv’d her am’rous vows. 

While she with garlands hung the bending boughs: 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away; 

So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. 

Resound, ye hills, resoitnd my mournful strain! 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain, 

Now golden fniits on loaded branches shine, 

And grateful clusters'* swell with floods of wine; 
Now blushing berries paint the yellow grove; 
TusLGods! shall all things yield returns but love? 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay! 

The shepherds cry, “Thy flocks are left a prey 
Ah! what avails it me, the flocks to keep, 

Who lost my heart while I preserv’d my sheep. 

Pan came, and ask’d, what magio* caus’d my smart, 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart? 

What eyes but hers, alas, have pow’r to move! 

And is there magic but what dwells in love i 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strains! 
I’ll fly from shepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains.-^- 


> [Pope’s spelling of which Warton and Windsor-forest. So tl^U image is not so exact. 

SS?:^^due^fa ^erntWetrof Ihe" phSse"- '*^[Tt''Spes are doubtful; but m«- 

spel‘ b,.Shakspere oj- 1 .. made nlw^cS'^L 1:^4 iSJ 

^L^l y'* Th%^e plrkrlrMn Norden’: Map (1607) de- 

The ‘the foeanes Orcharde’ Std 
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From shepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Foi*sake mankind, and all the world — but love! 

T know thee, Love! on foreign Mountains bred, 
Wolves gave thee suck, and savage Tigers fed. 

Thou wert from yKtna’s burning entrails torn, ^ 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born ! 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ! 
Farewell, ye woods! adieu the light of day! . 

One leap from yonder clift' shall end my pains, 

No more, ye hills, no more resound my strains! 

Thus sung the sliepherds till th’ approach of night. 
The skies yet blushing with departing light \ 

When falling dews with spangles deck’d the glade, 
And the low sun had lengthen’d ev’ry shade. 


W I N E R\ 


THE FOURTH PASTORAL, 

OR 

DAPHNE. 


To the Memory of Mrs. Tfc:MPEST'\ 

Lyoidas. 

c 

T HYRSIS, the music of that • murm’ring spring, 

Is not so mournful as the strains you sing. 

Nor rivers winding thro’ the vales below. 

So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow. 

Now sleeping flocks on their .soft fleeces lie. 

The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky, 

While silent birds forget their tuneful lays. 

Oh sing of Daphne’s fate, and Daphne’s praise! 

‘There is a little inaccuracy here; the first being on the same subject with mine on Mrs 
line makes the time after sunset; the second, 'J’empest’s death, I should take it very kindly in 
before. Warburton. you to give it a little turn as if it were to the 

2 This was the poet’s favourite pastoral. IVar- memory of the same- lady.’ Her death having 
burton. happened on the night of the great storm in 

^ Mrs This 4 ady was of an ancient .1703, gave a propriety to this eclogue, which 

family in Yorkshire, and particularly admired in its general turn alludes to it. The scene of 
by the author’s friend Mr Walsh, who, having the pastoral lies in a gro^e, the time at midnight, 
celebrated her in a pastoral elegy, desired his P. [Walsh’s elegy is that entitled ** an 

friend to do the same, as appears from one of insignificant piece.] *' ® 

his letters, dated Sept. 9, 1706: ‘Your last eclogue ^ 
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Thyrsis. 

Behold the groves that shine with silver frost, 

Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure lost. 10 

Her^ shall I try the sweet Alexis’ strain. 

That call’d the list’ning Dryads to the plain? 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving song. 

Lycidas. 

. So may kind rains their vital moisture yield, 15 

And swell the future harvest of the field. 

Begin ; this charge the dying Daphne gave, 

And said;, “Ye shepherds, sing around my grave? 

Sing, while beside the shaded tomb I mourn. 

And with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn.” 20 

Thyrsis. 

Ye gentle Muses, leave your crystal spring, 

Tet Nymphs and Sylvans cypress garlands bring; 

Ye weeping Loves, the stream with myrtles hide, 

And break your bows, as when Adonis died ; 

And with your golden darts, now useless grown, 25 

Inscribe a verse on this relenting stone: 

“Let nature change, let heav’n and earth deplore, 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and love is now no more ! ” 

’Tis done, and nature’s various charms decay. 

See gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day! 30 

Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 

Their faded honours scatter’d on her bier. 
vSee, where on earth the ilow’ry glories lie, 

With her they flourish’d, and wdth her they die. 

Ah what avail the beauties nature wore? 35 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and beauty is no more! 

4 i'or her the flocks refuse their verdant food. 

Nor thirsty heifers seek the gliding flood. 

The silver swans her hapless fate bemoan, 

In notes more sad than when they sing their own; 40 

In hollow caves sweet Echo^ silent lies, 

Silent, or only to her name replies ; 

Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore. 

Now Daphne’s dead, and pleasure* is no more! 

No grateful dews descend from ev’ning skies, 45 

Nor morning odours from the flow’rs arise ; 

No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field, • 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 

The balmy Zephyrs, silent since her death, 

Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath^; 50 

Th’ industrious bees neglect their golden store ; 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and sweetness is no more! 

* ' This e^uression of sweet Echo is taken from ‘ I wish that hisfondne.ss had not overlooked 

Comusi%^'& IS another expression, loosi^ traces, a line in which the zephyrs arc made to lament 
Third Pa.st. v. 62.’ li^arton, in silence.' yohnson. 
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i No more the mounting larks, while Wl^hne sings, 

Shall listening in mid air, suspend their^ungs; 

No more the birds shall imitate her la^,* 55 

K Or hush’d with wonder, ^hearken from the sprays : 

No more the streams their munnur shall forbear, 

A sweeter music than their own to hear. 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore. 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and music is no more! 60 

Her fate is whisper’d by the gentle breeze. 

And told in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 

Th6 trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood,. 

Her fate remumiur to the silver flood; , . 

The silver flood, so lately calm, appears ‘ 65 

Swell’d with new passion, and o’erflows with tears; 

The winds and trees and floods her death deplore, 

D^hne, our grief! our glory now no more! 

But see! where Daphne wond’ring mounts 011 high 
Above the clouds, above the starry skyM 70 

Paternal beauties grace the shining scene, 

P'ields ever fresh^ and groves for ever green ! 

There while you rest in Amaranthine bow’rs. 

Or from those meads select unfading flow’rs. 

Behold us kindly, who your name implore, 75 

Daphne, our Goddess, and our grief no more ! 

Lycidas. 

How all things listen, while thy Muse complains! 

Such silence waits on Philomela’s strains, 

In some still ev’ning, when the whisp’ring breeze 

Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 80 

To thee, bright goddess, oft a lamb shall bleed, 

If teeming ewes increase my fleecy breed. 

While plants their shade, or flow’rs their odours give, 

Thy name, thy honour, and thy praise shall li^e! 

Thyrsis. 

But see, Orion sheds unwholesome dews, 85 

Arise, the pines a noxious shade diffuse ; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we must Time obey. 

Adieu, ye vales, „ ye mountains, streams and groves, 

Adieu, ye shepherd’s rural lays and loves; 90 

Adieu, my flocks, farewell ye sylvan cre\y. 

Daphne, farewell, and all the world adieu®! 

^ [Warton naturally compares the ‘same beau- * These four last lines allude to the several 
tiful clui^e of circumstances’ inSpenser’s Novem- subjects of the four j^astorals, and to lj|ie several 
{S. A.) and Milton’s Lycidas] from line 165.] scenes of theiQ, particularized before in each. P, 
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IMITATIONS. 

SPRING. 


Ver. 1. 

‘Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu, 
Nostra nec enibuit sylvas habitare Thalia/- 
This is the general exordium and opening of the 
Pastorals, in imitation of the 6th of Virgil, which 
some have therefore not improbably thought to 
have been the first originally. In the beginnings 
of the other three Pastorals, he imitates expressly 
those which now stand 3first of the three chief 
poets in this kind, Spenser, Virgil, Theocritus. 

‘A Shepherd’s Boy (he seeks no better name)’ — 

' Beneath the shade a spreading beech displays,' — 
‘ Thyrsis, the musick of that murm’ring spring,’ — 
are manifestly imitations of 
— ‘A Shepherd’s Boy (no better do him call)’ 

— ‘Tityre, tu patula; recubans sub tegmine fagi’ 
— Afiy Tirb i^idt/picr/aa xai a. TrtVvs, aiTr6\.e,Tnva' P. 

Ver. 35, 36, 

‘ Lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis, 
Diflfusoshcderavestitpallentecorymbos.’ P. 

Ver. 38. various seaso)ts.\ The subject 

of these Pastorals engraven on the bowl is not 
without its propriety. The shepherd’s hesitation 


at the name of the Zodiac, imitates that in 
Virgil. 

‘ Et quis fuit alter, 

Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus qrbemf P. 

Ver. 41. Then sing by inrtis.^ I.iterally from 
Virgil, 

‘Alternis di/'etis, amant alterna Camaenae : 

Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos. 
Nunc frondent sylvae, nunc formosisstmus annus.’ 

P. 

Ver 47. A milk-white bull.'] Virg. 

‘ Pascite taurum, 

‘ Qui cornu petat, et pedibus jam spargat arenam.’ 

Ver. 58. She runs., but hopes.] Imitation of 
Virgil, 

‘Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices, sed .se cupit ante videri.’ P. 

Ver. 6q. All nature mourns.] Virg, 

‘ Aret ager, vitio moriens sitit aeris herba, &c. 
Phyllidis adventu nostrae nemusomne virebit.’ P. 

Ver. Qo. The two riddles are in imitation of 
those in Virg. Eel. in. 

‘Die quibus in terris inscripti nomina Regum 
Nascantur flore.s, et Phillida solus habeto.’ P. 


SUMMER. 


Ver. 8. And yove consented.] 

‘ J upiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri. ’ Virg. P. 

Ver. 15. Nor to the deaf I sing.] 

‘Non canimus surdis, respondent omnia sylvae.’ 

Virg. P. 

Ver. 23. Where stray ye Muses, etc.] 

‘ Quae nemora, aut ^i vos saltus habuere, puella; 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret? 

Nam neque Parnassi vobisjuga, namneque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe.’ 

Virg. out of Theocr. P. 
Ver. 27. Virgil again from the Cyclops of 
Theocritus, 

‘ nuper rile in littore vidi 

Cum placidum ventis staret mare, non ego 
Daphnim, 

■Judice te, metuam, si nunquam fallat imago.’ P. 

sAUTi 

Ver. 37. ‘ Aurea durae 

Mala feraht quercus, narcisso floreat alnus, 
Pingiiia corticibus sudent electra myricae.’ 

Virg. Eel. viii. P.- 

Ver. 43, etc.] 

\ Qqale sopej^essis in gramine, quale per aestum 
jDutcis a:ftu8^^1ientct,sitim restinguere rwo.’ 

Ec\ 


Ver. 40. bequeathed in death l etc.] Virg. 
Eel. ii. 

‘ Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis I 
Fistula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 

Et dixit moriens, te nunc habetista secundum.’ P. 

Ver. 60. Descending gods have found ' Ely- 
sium here.] 

‘ Habitarunt di quoque sylvas’ Virg. 

‘ Et formo.sus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis.’ 

Idem. P. 

Ver. 80. And winds shall waft^ etc.] 

‘Partem aliquam, venti, divum referatis ad 
aurcs !’ Virg. P. , 

Ver. 8^ i^e gods ! etc.] 

‘Me tamen urit amor, quis cniin modus adsit 
amori?’ Idem, P. 

VMN. 

Ver. 52. ‘An qui amant, ipsi sibi .somnia 
fingunt?’ yirg. Eel. v. P. 

Ver. 82. Or what ill eyes.] ^ 

‘Ncscio quis tenerosoculus mihi fascinat agnos.*?. 

Ver. 89. ‘Nunc scio quid sit Amor : durisih 
cotibus ilium,’ etc. P. This from Virgil is much 
inferior to the passage in Theocritus, whence it ^ 
is taken. Warton. 
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Ver. I. T-hyrsis^ the music, etc.] 
’A6u Ti, etc. Theocr. Id. i. 


Ver. 13. Thames heard, etc.] 

‘Audiit Eurotas, jussitque ediscere lauro.s.’ 

Vir^. P. 

Ver. 23, 24, 25. 

‘Inducite foutibus umbras — 

Et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite carmcMi.’ 

P. 

Ver. 69, 70. ‘miratur limen Olympi, 


Sub pedibusque vidit nubes et sydera Daphnis.' 

virg. m 

Ver. 81. ‘ illiiis aram 

Scepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus.’ 

Virg. P. 

Ver. 86. ‘.solet esse gravi.s can tantibus umbra, 
juniperi gravis umbra.’ Virg. P. 

Ver. 88. Time conquers all, etc.] 

‘ Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori.’ 

Vid. etiani Sannazarii lycl.et Spenser’s Calendar. 

Warhnrton. 


M p: S S I A H, 

A SACRKl) KCLOGUK. 

In Imitation of VIRGIL’S POLIJO. 


ADVERTISKMKN r. 


I N reading several passages of the Prophet Lsaiah, wliicli foretell the coming of 
Christ and the felicities attending it, I could not but observe a remarkable parity 
between many of the thoughts, and those in the Pollio of Virgil. 'I'his will not .seem 
surprising, when wc reflect, that the Eclogue was taken from a Sibylline prophecy on 
the same subject. One may judge that Virgil did not copy it line by line, but 
made use of such ideas as best agreed with the nature of pastoral poetry, and dis * 
posed tnem in that manner which served most to beautify his piece. I have 
endeavoured the same in this imitation of him, though without admitting any thing of 
my own ; since it was written with this ])articular view, that the reader, by com- 
paring the several thoughts, might see how far the images and descriptions of the 
Prophet are superior to those of the Poet. But as I fear T have prejudiced them by 
my management, I shall subjoin the pas.sages of I.saiah, and those of Virgil, under 
the same disadvantage of a literal translation. P. 

[Dr Johnson, who translatec> this poem into Latin versh as a college exercise, 
in his Ltfe of Pope observes, ‘That the Messiah excels the Pollio is no great 
praise, if it be considered from what original the improvements are derived.* 
Many may, however, be indisposed to agree with the assumption fdr which so 
triumphant an explanation is found in the above remark. Whilst it is by no means 
improbable (see Meri vale’s Romatis under the Empire, ch. xxvii, referred to by 
Conington) that ‘Virgil was* acquainted with the prophetic portions of the Jewish 
^Scriptures, if not directly, at least through the medium of the so-called Sibylline 
oracles,’ these references are in the Roman poet after all only ornaments of an offer- 
ing distinctly intended to celebrate by anticipation the birth of a Roman^hild. In 
Pope these ornaments become the subject-matter of the poem, which is Vihu^ merely 
the paraphrase of an authoritative prophe^^i^th? same subject. ] | 
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Y e Nymphs of Solyma^ ! begin the song : 

To heav’nly themes siiblimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th’ Aonian maids, 

DeligTit no more — O thou my voice inspire 5 

Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun ; 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 

From Jesse’s^ root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flow’r with fragrance fills the skies: 10 

Th’ yEthereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 

And oh its top descends the mystic Dove. 

Ye ri(^’ns-^! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And ilp|ioft silence shed the kindly sliow’r! 

The ^^^;'and weak the healing jdant shall aid, 15 

From stOV^is a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud® shall fail; 

Returning Justice ** lift aloft her scale; 

Peace o’er the World her olive wand extend. 

And white-rob’d Innocence from heav’n descend. 20 

Swift fly the years, and rise th’ expected morn ! 

Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! 

See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring: 

See lofty^ Lebanon his head advance, 25 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And Carmel’s fiow’ry top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the way^! a God, a God appears: 30 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 

Sink down ye mountains, and ye valleys rise. 

With heads declin’d, ye cedars homage pay ; 35 

Be smooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way ! 

The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 

Hear him^, ye deaf, and. all ye blind, behold ! 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray^’*, 

And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 40 

’Tis he th’ obstructed paths of soiyid shall clear, 

And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear : 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 45 

From ev’ry face he wipes off ev’ry tear. 

In adamantine^^ chains shall Death be bound. 

And Hell’s grim Tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 

MHierosolyma, Jerusalem.] ** ch. xlii. 18; xxxv. 5,6. 

^ Isa. xi. I. ^ ch. xlv. 8. ’o He from thick films shall purge the xnsual 

^ ch. xxv. 4. 'I'he sense and language shew, that, by 

* anci^ti^k^ud] i.e. the fraud of the Serpent insual ray; the poet meant the sight y or, as 
IVarburtfIn. ch. ix. 7. 4 yiWton ca\\%\t, the visual nerve. IVarburton. 

’ ch. xxxv.|^. ^ ch. xl. 3, 4.1 n ch. xxv. 8. 
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As' the good shepherd^ tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 

Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them, |||d by night protects^ 

The tender lambs he. in fiis arms, 

Feeds from his hand^ in his bosom warms; 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promis’d father^ of the future age. 

No more shall nation*^ against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eye^ , 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover’d i ‘ ’ 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more|,:^|^r. 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend^.^^ ^,-^ ' 

And the broad falchion in a plough-share^;®|R* 

Then palaces shall rise; the joyful Son"*’ 

Shall finish what his short-liv’d Sire be^n ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sow’d, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts® with surprise 
See lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm’ring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragpn’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys®, once perplex’d with thorn. 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flow'ring palms succeed. 

And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs ^ with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger lead ; . 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents® lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleas’d the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 
Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem \ rise! 

Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See, a long race^® thy spacious courts adorn; 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn. 

In crowding ranics on ev’ry side arise, ♦ 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 

See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings, 
And heap’d with products of Sabsean^^ springs! 

. For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 


1 ch. xl. II. * ch. ix. 6. 3 ch. ii. 4. ^ ch. Ixv. ax*. 42. 

* ch. XXXV. I, 7. ® ch. xH. 19; Iv* 13.# t ch. xi. 6, 7, i. ^ 

** ch. Ixv. 25. ® ch. lx. I. 4 ch. ix. 3. 
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See heav’n its sparkling portals wide display, 

AnS break upon thee in a flood of day! 

No' more the rising Sun^ shall gild the mom, 

Nor ev’ning Cyntli^a fill ‘ l||p: silver horn; 

But lost, dissolv’d in thyj|ptperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one uiielouiied blaze 
O’erflow thy courts: the light himself shall shine 
Reveal’d, and God’s eternal day be thine! 

The seas‘^ shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Roeks . fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
l5uV fi^’d his word, his saving pow’r remains ; — 
Th^.,'i'ealm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 

j/V ' 

* ^ ch. lx. 19, 20. ® ch. li. 6; Hv. 10. 


IMITATIONS. 


^ Vcr. 8. A virgin shall conceive — A ll crimes 
shall cease, elc.} 

Virg. E. iv. 6. 

**Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

Te duce, si qua maneiit sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras — 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem.’ 
‘Now the virgin returns, now the kingdom of 
Saturn returns, now a new progeny is sent down 
from high heaven. By means of thee, whatever 
cliques of our crimes remain, shall be wiped 
away, and free the world from perpetual fears. 
He shall govern the earth in peace, with the 
virtues of his father.'* * 

Isaiah, ch. vii. 14. — ‘Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son.’ Ch. ix. v. 6, 7. — ‘Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a Son is given ; the 
Prince of Peace : of the increase of his govern- 
ment, and of his peace, there shall be no end : 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 
to order and to establish it, With judgment, and 
‘with justice, for ever and ever.’ P. 

Ver. 23. Nature hastes, etc. 1 
Virg. E. iv. 18. 

‘At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu, 
Rrrantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtaque ridenti colpipasia fundet acantho — 
Ipsst tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores.’ 

‘yor thee, O child, shall the earth, without 
being tilled, produce her early offerings ; wind- 
ing ivy, mixe^ with Baccar, and Colocasia with 
smiling A#an?fR!s. Thy cradle shall pot|| forth 
plqgsing flowerjiSibout thee.* i <11^ 


Isaiah, ch. x.’cxv. i.— •* The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad, and the desart 
shall rejoice and blo.ssom as the rose.’ Ch. lx. 
13. — ‘ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, 
to beautify the place of thy sanctuary.’ P. 

Ver. 29. Hark I a glad voice, etc.'\ 

Virg. R> iv. v. 46. 

‘ Aggredereomagnos, aderit jam tempos, honores, 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum — 
Ipsi Imtitia voces ad sydera jactant 
Intonsi montes, ipsae jam carmina rupes. 

Ipsa sonant .arbusta, Deus, deus ille Menalca!’ 

E. v. v. 62. 

‘ Oh come and receive the mighty honours : the 
time draws nigh, O beloved offspring of the gods, 
O great encrease of Jove! .The uncultivated 
mountains send shouts of joy to the stars, the 
very rocks sing in verse, the very shrubs cry out, 
A god, a god !’ 

Isaiah, ch. xl. 3, 4. — ‘The voice of him that 
crieth in tlift wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord ! make strait in the desart a high way 
for our God ! Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be njade low, and 
the crooked shall be made strait, and the rough 
places plain.’ Ch. xliv. 23. — ‘Break forth, into 
singing, ye mountains ! O forest, and every tree 
therein! for the Lord hath redeemed Israel.’ P. 

Ver. 67. The swain in barren deserts, etc.} 
Virg. £. iv. v. 28. 

‘ Molli paulatim flavescet campus arista, 

Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, 

^ Et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mellsu’ 
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‘The fields shall grow yellow with ripen’d 
ears, and the red grape shall hang upon the wild 
brambles, and the hard oaks shall distill honey 
like dew.’ 

Isaiah, ch. xxxv. 7.— ‘The parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs 
of water : In the habitations where dragons lay, 
shall be grass, and reeds, and rushes.’ Ch. Iv. 
13. — ‘Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir- 
tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle-tree.’ P. 

Ver. 77. The lambs tuith 700 lx vs, etc.^ 

Virg. E. iv. v. 21. 

‘Ip.sae lacte domuin referent distenla capellaj 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones — 
Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet.’ — 

‘The goats shall bear to the fold their udders 
distended with milk; nor shall the herds be afraid 
of the greatest lions. The serpent shall die, and 
the herb that conceals poison shall die.’ 


Isaiah, ch. xi. 6, etc. — ‘The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the fading together: and a little child 
shall ledd them. — And fne lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the den of the cockatrice.’ P. 

Ver. 85. Rise, croxvn'd xvitk light, imperial 
Salem, rise!} The thoughts of Isaiah, which 
compose the latter part of the poem, are wonder- 
fully elevated, and much above those general ex- 
clamations of Virgil, which make the loftiest 
parts of his Pollio. 

\ ‘ Magnus ab integro sajclorum nascitur ordo ! 
i — toto surget gens aurea mundo ! 
j — incipient magni procedere menses ! 

Aspice, venttiro laeientur lit omnia saeclo !’ etc. 

The reader needs only to turn to the passages 
of Isaiah, here cited. P. [Cited at bottoni of 
text. J 


W I N D S O R - F ORES T. 

To the Right Honourable 
(tEORGE, Lord Lansdown‘. 


Non injussa cano : Te nostra;, Wire, myricie, 

Te Nevius omne canet ; nec Phoebo gratior ulla est 

Quam sibi quse Wiri praescripsit pagina nomen. Virg.^ [£‘c/. vi.' 10 — 12.] 

[The design of this poem is universally allowed to have been derived from Den- 
ham’s Cooper's Hill, the first specimen in Engli.sh literature of what Johnson deno- 
minates ‘local poetry.’ As a descriptive poem, Windsor Forest has the merits both of 
dignity and of variety ; though the sense of the picturesque is a discovery which had 
dawned neither upon the age nor upon the individual genius of Pope. Perhaps the 
most ambitious passage, in wh^h the river Thames is introduced and personified, is 
only a weak imitation of greater models. As proceeding from an inhabitant of the 
immediate neighbourhood of Windsor Castle, the treatment of the historical associa- 
tions connected with it is remarkably loose and incomplete. Otway’s Windsor 
Castle, though in execution infinitely inferior to Pope’s, is superior to the latter in 
the unity of its conception, which is that of a threnody on the recent death of 
Charles II., naturally suggested by the royal abode.] 

This poem was written at two different times : the first part of it, which relates to 
the country, in the year 1704, at the same time with the Pastorals: the latter part 
was not added till the year 1713, in which it was published. P. [The division is at 
line 289.] 

1 [See \ 15.] 
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T HV forests, Windsor ! and thy green retreats, 

At once the Monarch’s and the Muse’s seats, 

Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maids ! 

Unl<^cl< your springs, and open all your shades. 

Granville commands; your aid, O Muses, bring! 5 

What Muse for Granville can refuse to sing? 

The Groves of Kden, vanish’d now so long, 

Live in description, and look green in song : 

These, were my breast inspir’d with equal flame. 

Like tliein in beauty, should be like in fame. lo 

iHlere hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 

Not Chaos-like together crush’d and bruis’d. 

But, as the world, harmoniously confus’d : 

Where order in variety we see, 15 

And where, tho* all things differ, all agree. 

Here waving groves a che<]uer’d scene display, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 

As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address 

Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 20 

'I'here, interspers’d in lawns and op’ning glades, 

'I'hin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains extend: 

There wrapt in clouds the blueish^ hills ascend. 

Kv’n the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 25 

And ’midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 

'fhat crown’d with tufted trees and springing corn, 

Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 

I^et India boast her plants, nor envy we 

^I'he weeping amber or the balmy tree, 30 

While by our oaks the precious loads are born. 

And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 

Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 

Th<^ Gods assembled grace his tow’ring height, 

Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 

Where, in their blessings, all those Gods appear. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d, 

Here blushing f lora paints th’ enamel’d ground 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand. 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand ; 40 

Rich Industry sits smiling on the filains. 

And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 

Not thus the land appear’d in ages past, 

A dreary desert, and a gloomy waste. 

To savage beasts and savage laws^ a prey, 45 

’ And kings more furious and severe than they; 

1 blneish. [The word'has the authority of both Warburton. 

Shakspere and Dryden.] 3 [A tautology. J , . , , 

* Not proud Olytitpus^ etc.] SirJ. Denham, in * [The Forest Laws. ‘Amabat rex, says the 

his Cooper's said, Saxon chronicle quoted by Thierry, ‘ferus feras 

‘Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears, tanquam csset pater earum.’J 
But Atlas onlfi^hich supports the .spheres.’ [The allusion, after a compliment to the 

The comparison Is childish, for the story A Atlas Stuarts, to laws which a Stuart attempted in part 
being fabulous, leaves no room for a comp^m^P revive, is unintentionally infelicitous.] 
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Who claim’d tl^e skies, dispeopled air^'ji^i|Mdbds. 

The lonely lords of empty wilds and 

Cities laid waste, they storm’d the dens caves, 

(For wiser brutes were ..backward td be 

What could be free, when lawless beasts^^feyd. 

And ev’n the elements a tyrant sway’d ? 

In vain kind seasons swell’d the teeming grain, 

Soft show’rs distill’d, and suns grew warm in vain; 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields, 

And famish’d dies amidst his ripen’d fields. 

What wonder then, a beast or subject slain- 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign? 

Both doom’d alike, for sportive Tyrants bled, 

But while the subject starv’d, the beast was fed. 
Proud Ninu'od first the bloody chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boasts that barb’roiis name, 
And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. . 
The fields are ravish’d ^ from Ih’ industrious swains, 
From men their cities, and from Gods their fanes : 
The levell’d towns with weeds lie cover’d o’er; 

The hollow winds thro’ naked temples roar ; 

Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d ; 

O’er heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately hind ; 

The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 

And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires. 

Aw’d by his Nobles, by his Commons curst, 

Th’ Oppressor rul’d tyrannic where he durst. 

Stretch’d o’er the Poor and Church his iron rod, 
And serv’d alike his Vassals and his God. 

Whom ev'n the Saxon spar’d and bloody Dane, 

The wanton victims of his sport remain. 

But see, the man who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denyM a grave ^ ! 
Stretch’d on the lawn his second hope^ survey, 

'At once the chaser, and at once the prey: 

Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the Forest likb a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects’ cries, 

Npr saw displeas’d the peaceful cbttage rise. 

Then gath’ring ^ocks on unknown mountains fed, 
:0’er sandy wilds were yellow harvests spread, 

The forests wonder’d at th’ unusual giain. 

And secret transport touch’d the conscious swain. 


* The fields are ravish'd, etc.] Alluding to 
the destruction made in the New Forest, and the 
^ranates exercised there by William I. P. 
fWarton and Bowles have sufficiently pointed out 
the exaggerated character of this description,] 
^himulj denfid a gravel] The place of his 
interment at Caen in Normandy was claimed by 
a gentleman as his inheritance, the moment his 
fteryants were going to put him in his tomb : so 
they were , obliged to compound with th# 


owner before they could perform the king’s 
sequies. Warburton, 

[The gentleman's name was Asselin ; and the 
story, with additional details, is told from Orderi- 
CHS Vitalis by Thierry.] 

3 [Richard duke of Bern^, said to have been 
killed by a stag in the New Forest^3 

4 The oak under which Ruf^rvas ahO#yas 
standi#.g till within a few years. Birthl$s% (sSo6d 
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Britannia’s Goddess, rears ^ • 

ul head, and leads the golden years. 

Ve y^rpus swains J while youth ferments your blood, 

And spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

Now*ran^e the hills, the gameful woods beset, 95 

Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 

When milder autumn summer’s heat succeeds, 

And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds, 

Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds ; 100 

But when the tainted gales the game betray. 

Couch’d close he lies, and meditates the prey: 

Secure they trust th’ unfaithful field beset, 

’Till hov’ring o’er ’em sweeps the swelling net. 

Thus (if small things we may with great compare) 105 

When Albion sends her eager sons to war, 

^ Some thoughtless Town, with ease and plenty blest, I 

Near, and more near, the closing lines invest ; 

Sudden they seize th’ amaz’d, defenceless prize, I 

And high in air Britannia’s standard flies ITO 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 

Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 115 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes. 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold. 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold? 

Nor yet, when moist Arctums clouds the sky, 

The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny. lao ] 

To plains with, well- breath’d^ beagles we repair. 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 

(Beasts, urg’d by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 

Ani learn of man each other to undo). 

Witn slaught’ring guns th’ unwearied fowler roves, 125 

When frosts have whiten’d all the naked groves; 

Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade, 

^ And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat’ry glade. 

He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 

Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky: 130 

Oft, as in aiiy rings they skim tl^ heath, 

The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death : 

Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 

. They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, ' .*35 

Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 

, The patient feher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 

. . With looks unmov’d, he hopes the scaly breed, 

V * tThe allil^n may be to the capture of Gib- part of this poem was written. ] i 

raltar, casAy eoected by Rooke with his||ailors *[i. e. well-exercised, cf. * breathed .ktags,* 
and inarines in the year (1704) m which the^arj^ ^haksp. Taming of the Shrew, Intr. ] # 
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And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 

* The bright-ey’d perch with fins of Tyrian dye. 

The silver eel, in shining volumes roll’d. 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropp’d with gold, 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Phcebus’ fiery car: 

The youth nish eager to the sylvan war. 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the forest walks surrcnmd. 
Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound. 

Th’ impatient courser pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, seems to beat the tlistant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross’d. 

And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 
vSee the bold youth strain up the threat’nmg steep, 
Rush thro’ the thickets, down the valleys sweep. 

Hang o’er their coursers’ heads with eager speed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 

Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 

Th' immortal huntress, and her virgin train ; 

Nor envy, Windsor! since thy shades have seen 
As bright a Goddess, and a: chaste a Queen 
Whose care, like hers, protects the sylvan reign. 

The Earth’s fair light, and Empress of the main. 

Here too, ’tis sung, of old Diana stray’d. 

And Cynthus’ top forsook for Windsor shade ; 

Here was she seen o’er airy wastes to rove. 

Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove ; 
Here arm’d with silver bows, in early dawn. 

Her buskin’d Virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 

Above the rest a rural nymph was fam’d, 

Thy offspring, Thames! the fair Lodona nam’d; 
(Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast, ^ , 

The Muse shall sing, an<l what she sings shall last). 
Scarce could the Goddess from her nymph be known, 
But by the crescent and the golden zone. 

She scorn’d the praise of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair; 

A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 

It chanc’d, as eager of the chase, the maid 
Beyond the forest’s verdant limits stray’d, 

Pan saw and lov’d, . and, burning with desire. 

Pursued her flight; her flight increas’d his fire. 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky ; 

Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves. 

When thro’ the clouds he drives the trembling doves; 
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^ Queen Anne. tneasured compliment : 

[A statue of this sovereign still standing at vis shnilem sculpere? Sculpt 

Windsor has an inscription conveying the samJ** ^ ^ 1, ' 
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As from the god she flew with furious pace, 

Or as the god, more furious, urg’d the chase. 190 

Now fainting, sinking, pale, the nymph appears; 

Now pilose behind, his sounding steps she hears; 

And now his shadow reach d her as she run, 

Ilis shadow lengthen’d by the setting sun; 

And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 195 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 

In vain on father Thames she calls for aid, 

N.or could Diana help her injur’d maid. 

Faint, breathless, thus she pray’d, nor pray’d in vain; 

“Ah, Cynthia! ah— tho’ banish’d from thy train, 200 

Let me, O let me, to the shades repair, 

My native shades — there weep, and murmur there.” 

She said, and melting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft, silver stream dissolv’d away. 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps, 205 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; 

Still bears the name^ the hapless virgin bore, 

And bathes the forest where she rang’d before. 

In her chaste current oft the goddess laves, 

And with celestial tears augments the waves. 2 to 

Oft in her glass ^ the musing shepherd spies 
The headlong mountains and the downward skies. 

The wat’ry landscape of the pendant woods, 

And absent trees that tremble in tlie Hoods; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks a*e seen, 215 

And floating forests paint the waves with green, 

Thro’ the fair scene roll slow the lingering streams. 

Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thames. 

Thou, too, great father of the British floods! 

With joyful pride survey’st our lofty woods; 220 

Where tow’iing oaks their growing honours rear, 

And^future navies on thy shores appear. 

Not Neptune’s self from all her streams receives 
A wealthier tribute than to tliine he gives. 

No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 225 

No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 

Nor Po so swells the fabling Poet’s lays, 

While led along the skies his current strays, 

As thine, which visits Windsor’s faifi’d abodes, 

To grace the mansion of our earthly Gods: 230 

Nor all his stars above a lustre show. 

Like the bright Beauties on thy banks below, 

Where Jove, subdued by mortal Passion still. 

Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright court approves, 235 

His Sov’reign favours, and his Country loves: 

Happy next him, who to these shades retires, 

^Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muse inspires: 

Still bears the name] The river Loddln. ^ 2 Oft in her plass, etc.]' These six lines were 
■rourton. 1 added after the first writing of this poem. P. 


3—2 
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Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet ,|)lease, 

Successive study, exercise, and ease. -240 

*He gathers health from herbs the forest ^^ields, 

And of their fragrant physic spoils the* elds : 

With chymic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs, ’’ 

And draws the aromatic souls of flow’rs: 

Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high ; 245 

O’er figur’d worlds now travels with his eye; 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store, 

Consults the dead, and lives past ages o’er: 

Or wand’ring thoughtful in the silent wood, 

Attends ftie duties of the wise and good, 250 

T’ observe a mean, be to himself a friend, 

To follow nature, and regard his end; 

Or looks on heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 

Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies, 

Amid her kindred stars familiar roam, 255 

Survey the region, and confess her home! 

Such was the life great Scipio once admir’d: — 

Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir’d h 
Ye sacred Nine! that all my soul possess. 

Whose raptures fire me, and whose visiohs bless, 260 

Bear me, O bear me to . sequester’d scenes, 

The bow’ry mazes, and surrounding greens: 

To Thames's banks, which fragrant breezes fill. 

Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper’s Hill. 

(On Cooper’ii Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 265 

While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow.) 

I seem thro’ consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft music die along the grove. 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade. 

By god-like Poets venerable made : 270 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung 2 ; 

There the last numbers flow’d from Cowley’s ^ tongue^. 

Oh early lost ! what tears the river shed. 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led? 

His drooping swans on every note expire, ^ ' ^75 

And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre. 

Since fate relentless stopp’d their heavenly voice, 

No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice; 

Who now shaH charm the shades where Cowley strung 
/ His living harp, and lofty Denham sung? 280 

But hark! the groves rejoice, the forest rings! 

Are these reviv’d? or is it Granville sings ^? 

’Tis yours, my Lord, to bless our soft retreats, 

And call the Muses to their ancient seats; 

To paint anew the flow’ry sylvan scenes, 285 

* [The parallel between Scipio and Sir William ley's ionpu,'\ Mr Cowley died at Chertsey, on 
Truraball is complete ; for the retirement of the borders of the Forest, and was from thence 
neither was voluntary.] • conveyed to Westminster. P. ,, 

^ l^ir John Dedham was born in 1615 and died [Bom x 6 t 8 , died 1667.] , 

i69S; and was buried by the ride of Cowley.] f^Sec note to pt |.3 

There the last nvmwrs flow'd from CSw^ ' 
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To crown* -the forests with immortal greens, 

Make Windsor-hills in lofty number^ rise, 

And, lift turrets nearer to the skies ; 

To sine tiSse honours you deserve to wear, 

And add new lustre to her silver star^ ! 290 

Here noble Surrey felt the sacred rage, 

Surrey, the Granville of a former age: 

Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 

Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance: 

In ^the same shades the Cupids tun'd his lyre^ 395 

To the same notes, of love, and soft desire: 

Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow,* 

Then fill’d the groves, as heav’nly Mira now^. 

Oh wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 

What Kings first breath’d upon her winding shore, 500 

Or raise old warriors, whose ador’d remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains! 

With Edward’s acts^ adorn the shining page. 

Stretch his long triumphs down through every age. 

Draw monarclis chain’d, and Cressi’s glorious field, *3^5 

The lilies blazing on the regal shield : 

Then, from her roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, 

And leave inanimate the naked wall®; 

Still in thy song should vanquish’d France appear, 

And bleed for ever under Britain’s spear. 310 

Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn®, 

And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And, fast beside him, once-fcar’d Edward sleeps^; 

Whom not th’ extended Albion could contain, 315 

From old Beleriiim® to the northern main, 

The grave unites ; where e’en the great find rest, 

And blended lie th’ oppressor and th’ opprest ! 

M^ke sacred Charles’s tomb for ever known ** 

(Obscure the place, and uninscrib’d the stone), 330 


All the lines that follow . first quartered the arms of France with his own.] 
rere not added to the poem till the year 1710. I have sometimes wondered that Pope did not 
Vhat immediately followed this, and made the mention the building of Windsor Castle by 
onclusion, were these, Edward III. His architect was William of Wyke- 

muse in unambitious strains, &c. P. ham. Waifton. 

^ H erg noble Sur 7 Ty\ Henry Howard, Earl of ^ [Verrio’s ceilings, enumerated at length in 

mrrey, one of the first refiners of the English Jesse’s ^F»«flJyor,pp. 51, 2, are severely 
K)et^; who nourished in the time of Henry criticised by Horace Walpole. See Bowles 
' They were painted temp. Carol. II.] 

f t ’’ ”, *547- In the famous son- ® Henry mour-n] Henry VI. P. 

let m Description and Praise of his love Geral- 7 ^nce fear'd EdTvard sleeps i\ Edward IV. P. 

ime he singre that Windsor, alas ! doth chase me [Both are buried in St George’s chapel.] 

rom her sight. All the conjectures concerning ^ Belerium. [The Land’s End.] 

:he lady aw based ^n this sonnet.] 6 [The grave of Charles I., of which, owing to j 

Granville was the countess of the confusion which had attended his interment, 
r the end of her life Dr King, the locality was unknown at the Restoration, !; 

' wrqfe a ve^ satire against her, though one of the witnesses, Mr Herbert, dojptared : 

in thrw booka^iijQ., called The Toast f IVarton. himself certain as to its precise situation, ymi dis- 
Edward in. horn hefc. P. covered in the locality indicated in x«t3. 

[In the year- 13x8. It was in 1340 d^t eph Sir Henry Halford’s account, quoted by JeMtiOM|,L 
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s 

Oh fact accurst! what tears has Albion sKed, 

Heav’ns, what new wounds ! and how her old have bled 
She saw her sons with purple deaths expire, 

Her sacred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful series of intestine wars, *' 

Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 

At length great Anna said, “Let Discord cease!” 

She said ! the world obey’d, and all was Peace ! 

In tliat blest moment from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanc’d his reverend head. 

His tresses dropp’d with dews, and o’er the stream 
His sliining horns diffus’d a golden gleam; 

Grav’d on his urn appear’d the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters and alternate tides ; 

The figur’d streams in waves of silver roll’d. 

And on their banks Augusta rose in gold. 

Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood, 

Who swell with tributary urns his flood ; 

First the fam’d authors of his ancient name^, 

The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame: 

The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d ; 

The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown’d; 

Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave; 

And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 

The blue, trans]3arent Vandalis apj^ears ; 

The gulfy I.ee his sedgy tresses rears ; 

And sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood ® ; 

And silent Darent, stain’d with Danish blood'*. 

High in the midst, upon his urn reclin’d 
(His sea-green mantle waving with the wind), 

The god appear’d : he turn’d his azure eyes 
Where Winclsor-domes and pompous turrets rise ; 

Then bow’d and spoke ; the winds forget to roar, 

And the hush’d waves glide softly to the shore. 

Hail, sacred peace! hail, long-ex])ected dayi^^, 
d’hat Thames’s glory to the stars shall raise ! 

Tho’ Tiber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 

Tho’ foaming Plermus swells with tides of gold, 

From heav’n itself though sev’nfold Nilus flows, 

And harvests on a hundred realms bestows; 

These now no ^morc shall be the Muse’s themes. 

Lost in my fame, as in the sea their streams. 

Let Volga’s banks with iron squadrons shine. 

And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 

Let barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train ; 


3^5 
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* He has copied, and equalled, the Rivers of 
Spensen Drayton and Milton. Warton. [viz. 
in the FdSrie Qtteen bk. iv. canto xi, the Polyol- 
bion, and the Vacation exercise an 7 ioatatis xix.'\ 

* The Mole sinks through its sands, in dry 
summers, into an invisible channel under ground 
at Mickleham, near Dorking, Surrey. Bo^vles. 

* [Not Danish, but Saxon. The Britons under 


Vortimer the son of Vortigem are said to have 
repulsed the Saxon invaders on the Darent.]. 

^ [The allusions are of course to the expected 
peace, for which the conferences were opened in 
January 1711 at Utrecht; to the mevious cam- 
paigns in Spain and Germany^ilj-(r5 ihe war be- 
iwccjft Peter the Great and Charles j^I.; and to 
c 4 ,fly difficulties of our East India settlements. J 
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Be mine the blessings of a peaceful reign. 

No more my sons shall dye with British blood’ 

Red Iber’s sands, or Ister’s foaming flood: 

Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 
Shall •tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 

The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase ; 

The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blown, 

And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone. 

Behold! th’ ascending Villas on my side • , 

Broject long shadows o’er the crystal tide. 

Behold! Augusta’s glitt’ring spires increase, 

And Temples rise\ the beauteous works of Peace. 

I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend^! 

There mighty Nations shall inquire their doom, 

The World’s great Oracle in limes to come ; 

There Kings shall sue, and suppliant States be seen 
Once more to bend before a BRITISH QUKKN. 

Thy trees, fair Windsor ! now shall leave their woods. 
And half thy forests rush into thy floods, 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her Cross display, 

To the bright regions of the rising day; 

Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll, 

Where clearer flames glow round the frozen Pole: 

Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales ! 

For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. 

The pearly shell its lucid globe infold, 

And Phoebus warm the rii)ening ore to gold. 

The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded d’hames^ shall flow for all mankind. 

Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 

Ant seas but join the regions they divide ; 

Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold. 

And the new world launch forth to seek the old. 

Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide, 

And feather’d people crowd my wealthy side, 

And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire ! 

O stretch thy reign, fair Peace ! ftom shore to shore. 
Till Conquest cease, and Slav’ry be no more ; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves, 

Peru once more a race of kings behold, 

And other Mexico’s be roof’d with gold. 

ExilM by thee from earth to deepest hell, 

In brazen bonds shall barbarous Discord dwell ; 


.170 
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380 

385 
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405 

410 


* .4 iui tej^les The fifty new churches. P. Unbounded Thames, eh.^ A wish that 

a ne\v palace of Whitehall had T.ondoii may be made a free port. P. 
been commenced by Inigo Jones. J 
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Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 415 

And mad Ambition, shall attend her there: 

There purple Vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires : 

There hateful Envy her own snakes shall fetfl, 

And Persecution mourn her broken wheel : 420 

There P'action roar. Rebellion bite her chain. 

And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain. . 

Plere cease thy flight, nor with unhallow’d lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days: 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite, » 425 

And bring the scenes of op’ning fate to light. 

My humble Muse, in unambitious strains, 

Paints the green forests and the flow’ry plains, 

Where Peace descending bids her olives spring. 

And scatters blessings from her dovelike wing. 430 

Ev’n I more sweetly pass my careless days, 

Pleas’d in the silent shade with empty praise ; 

Enough for me, that to the list’ning swains 

Fimt in these fields I sung the sylvan strains. **■ 


IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 6. *neget quis carmina Gallo?’ 
WarbuT^oh. 

Ver. 65. The fields were ravish’d from th’ 
industrious swains, From men their cities, and 
from Gods their fanes :] 

Translated from, 

*Templa adimit divis, fora civibus, arva colonis,’ 
an old monkish writer, I forget who. P. 

Ver. 89. ‘ Miraturque novas frondes et non 

sua poma.' Virg. Warburton, 

Ver. 134. ‘Praecipites alta vitam sub nube re- 
linquunt.’ Virg. Warburton. 

Ver. 1 5 1. Th! impatient coarser, etc.] Trans- 
lated from Statius, 

*Stare adeo miserum est, pereunt vest^ia mille 
Hijknte fugam, absentemque ferit gravis ungula 
campum.’ 

These lines Mr Dryden, in his preface to his 
translation of Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, calls 
•ttiondtrfully fine, and says they would cost him 
an hoar, ifi he had the leisure to translate 
them, there is so muck of beauty in the original; 
which was the reason, I suppose, why Mr P. tried 
his strength with them. IVarburton. 




Ver. 158. and earth rolls back] He has 
improved his original, 

‘ terraeque urbesque recedunt.’ 

’• Virg. Warburton. 

Ver. 183, 186. . , 

‘ Ut fugere accipitrem penna trepidante columbse, 
Ut solet accipiter trepidas agitare columbas.’ 

*Ovid. Warburton. 

Ver. 191, 194. 

‘ Sol erat a tergo : vid i prajcedere longam 
Ante pedes umbram : nisi si timer ilia videbat. 
Sed certc soni tuque pedum terrebar; et ingens 
Crinales vittas afflabat anhelitus oris.’ 

Most of the circumstances in this tale are taken 
from Ovid. Wart on, 

Ver. 249, 50. ‘Servare modum finemque tenere. 

Naturamque sequi.’ Luc, 

Ver. 259. *0 qui me gelidis, etc.’ 

Virg. Warburton. 

Ver. 421. 

‘Quo, Musa, tendis? desine pervicax 
Referre sermones Deorum et 
Magna modis tenuarc parvis.’ 

Hoi!^, Warburton, 




ODE ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 

MDCCVIII. 


AND OTHER PIECES FOR MUSIC. 


Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day. 

[This famous Ode, written by Pope in the year 170S at Steele’s desire, in praise 
of an art ‘of the principles of which he was ignorant, while to its effects he was in- 
sensible,* has been naturally compared by successive generations of critics to Dryden*s 
masterpiece on the same subject. A superiority which few will be disposed to deny 
has been generally claimed for Alexander's Feast ; but it may be questioned whether 
in this class of poetry either the choice of historical instead of mythological illustra- 
tions, or the unity of the action represented, is to be regarded as an absolute, dierit 
A more tenable objection to Pope’s Ode is the circumstance that in his endeavour 
to vary expressively the versification, he has in Stanza IV. and in the second part of 
Stanza V. permitted himself the use of metres which mar the dignity of the poem. 

I This Ode was set to music as an exercise for his degree of doct. mus. by Maurice 
I Greene, and performed at the Public Commencement at Cambridge, on July 6th, 1 730* 

I The text of the Ode as sung on this occasion contains in the first four stanzas many 
I variations introduced by Pope; and the following stanza is inserted as the third of 
I the Ode : * - 

j Amphion thus bade wild dissension cease, 

And softened mortals learn’d the Arts of Peace — 

Amphion taught contending Kings 
From various discords to create 
The Musick of a well tun’d State, 

N%r slack nor strain the tender Strings ; 

Those useful touches to impart 

That strike the Subject’s answ’ring heart ; 

And the soft silent Harmony, that springs 
From sacred union and consent of Things.] 

b l* Hark! jthe numbers soft and clear, 

ESCEND, ye Nine! descend and Gently steal upon the ear; 

sing; Now louder, and yet louder rise 

The breathing instruments inspire, And fill with spreading sounds the 

Wake into voice each silent string, ' skies ; 15 

And sweep the sounc^ng lyre ! Exulting in triumph now swell the bold 

In a sadly-pleasing strain 5 notes, i 

Let the warbling lute complain : In broken air, trembling, the wild music 

Let the loud trumpet sound, floats; 

Till 4he roofs all around Till, by decrees, remote and small, 

The shaill echoes rebound: 9 The strains decay. 

While in>IFlfrd«iengthen’d notes and slow, And melt aAvay, 

The deep, majestic, solemn organs fliov’v In a dying, dying fall. 
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. II. 

By Music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies; 
Or when the soul is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s 
wounds : 

Melancholy lifts her head, 30 

Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
List’ning Envy drops her snakes; 
Intestine war no more our Passions wage, 
And giddy Factions bear away their rage. 


O’er all the dreary coasts ! 
Dreadful gleams. 
Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of wfte, : 
Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortur’d gh( 
ilut hark ! he strikes the gi 


55 


60 


And 


lyre; 


the tortur’d ghosts ‘.jpespire, 


See, shady forms advance ! 65 

Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still‘d, 
Txion rests iq^on his wheel. 

And the p^le spectres dance! 

The Furies sink upon their iron beds. 
And snakes uncurl’d hang list’ning round 
their headsj.* 7° 


HI. 

I 

But when our Country’s cause provokes 1 
to Arms, 36 

How martial music ev’ry bosom warms! 
So when the first bold vessel dar’d the seas, 
High on the stem the Thracian rais’d his 
strain, 

While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pclion to the main. 
Transported demi-gods stood round 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Enflam’d with glory’s charms: 44 

Each chief his sev’nfold shield display’d. 
And half unsheath’d the shining blade : 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound. 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! 


IV. 

But when thro’ all th’ infernal bounds. 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 50 
Love, strong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead. 
What sounds were heard, 

What scenes appear’d, 


V. 

By the streams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
( )’er th’ Elysian flow’rs ; 

By those liappy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel, 75 
Or Amaranthine bow’rs; 

By the hero’s armed shades, 

(llitt’ring thro’ the gloomy glades. 

By the youths that died for love, 
Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 
Restore, restore Kurydice to life: 

Oh lake the husband, i^r return the wife ! 
He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the Poet’s prayer : 

Stern Proserpine relented, 85 

And gave him back the fair. 

Thus song could prevail 
O’er death, and o’ei* hell, 

A conquest how hard and how glorious ! 
Tho^ fate had fast bound her 90 

With Styx nine times round her®. 
Yet music and love were victorious. 


1 Few images in any poet, ancient or modern, 
are more striking than that in Apollonius, where 
he says, that when the Argo was sailing near the 
coast where the Centaur Chiron dwelt, he came 
down to the very margin of the sea, bringing his 
wife with the young Achilles in her arms, that he 
might shew the child to his father Pcleus, who 
was on his voyage with the other Argonauts. 


Apollon. Rhod. v. 553. Warton. 

* This line is taken from an ode of Cobb. 
IVar^on. 

® [Warton justly observes that these numbers 
are of so burlesque, so low, and ridiculous a kind, 
and have so much the air of a jV lgar drinking 
snng,^hat one is amazed and fSnccH’ied to find 
dipmpn a serious ode.J 
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VI. 


But soon, too soon, the lover turns his 
eyesY 

Again slx^.falls, agftin she dies, she dies! 

How wiiytliou now the fatal sisters move? 

No crime ^lyas thine, if ’tis no crime to love. 
Now hanging mountains, 

Besidse^^e fall of fountains. 

Or w-tjere Hebrus wanders, 

Rolling in Mseanders, loo 

All alone, 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his mo^n ; 

And calls her ghost, 

For ever, ever, ever lost ! 105 

Now with Furies suri;ounded. 
Despairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidst Rhodope’s snows ; 

See, wild as the winds, o’er the desert he 
flies; no 

Hark ! Htemus resounds with the Bac- 

chanals’ cries — 

Ah see, lie dies ! 

Yet ev’h in death Eurydice he sung, 

Kurydice still trembled on his tongue. 
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Eurydice the woods, 115 

Eurydice the floods, 

Eurydice the rocks, and hollow moun- 
tains rung. 

VII. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm. 
And fate’s severest rage disarm : 

I Music can soften pain to ease, 120 

I And make despair and madness 

j please : 

I Our joys below it can improve, 

I And antedate the bliss above. 

I 'i'his the divine Cecilia found. 

And to her Maker’s praise confin’d the 
sound. 125 

When the full organ joins the tuneful 
quire, 

1 Th’ immortal pow’rs incline their ear, 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls 
aspire. 

While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And Angels lean from heav’n to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, 
'Fo bright Cecilia greater power is 'giv’n ; 
TIis numbers rais’d a shade from hell, 
Hers lift the soul to heav’ii. 134 


TWO CHORUS’S 

TO 'I'HE 'rRA(;Kl)Y OK BRUTUS’. 

o 

[Julius Ccrsar^ after undergoing a previous process ot emasculation, was converted 
by the Duke of Buckinghamshire into two five act tragedies, entitled respectively 
yulitis Caesar and Alarctis Brutus, each being supplied with a Prologue and choruses 
between the acts. They were published in 1722. Pope’s choruses occur after the 
1 st and the Ilnd Act of Brutus respectively. The best excuse for Buckingham- 
shire’s attempt lies in what is really a fault in Shakspere’s work — its duality of 
heroes ; but the manner in which he executed this task speaks ill for the judgment 
of one who himself avers that the hope of mending Shakspere is ‘such a jest 
would make a stoic smile.’ The concluding lines of his Ccesar may be quoted 
as a specimen of his additions : 

‘Ambition, when unbounded, brings a curse, 

But an assassinate deserves a worse. ’ 

As to John Sheffield Duke of Buckinghamshire see note to Essay on Crit. v. 
724.] 

* Altered||irroin Shakcspear by the Dtike of his play. T'hey were set many years afterwards 
desire these two Cctonis’s by the famous Bononcini, and performed at 
were composed to supply as many wanyiig tn Buckingham-house. I*. 
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CHORUS OF Athenians^ 


STROPHE I. 

Y e shades, where sacred truth is 
sought ; 

Groves, where immortal Sages taught ; 
Where heav’nly visions Plato fir’d, 
And Epicurus lay inspir’d^! 

In vain your guiltless laurels stood 5 
Unspotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks 
invades. 

And steel now glitters in the Muses’ shades. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

Oh heav’n-born sisters ! source of art ! 
Who charm the sense, or mend the 
heart; 10 

Who lead fair Virtue’s train along, 
MorgI Truth, and mystic Song ! 

To what new clime, what distant sky, 
Forsaken, friendless, shall ye fly? 
Say, will you bless the bleak Atlantic 
shore? 15 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? 


STROPHE II. 

When Athens sinks by fates unjust, 
When wild Barbarians spurn her dust ; 
Perhaps ev’n Britain’s utmost shore 
Shall cease t<r'‘blush 

See Arts her sav^e 

'Till some new Tyrai^pK^^^fKpmknd, 
And civil madness ' the 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Ye Gods ! what justice rules the ball? 
Freedom, and Arts together fall; 
Fools grant whate’er Ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are slaves. 
Oh curs’d effects of civil hate, 

In ev’ry age, in ev’ry state ! 30 

Still, when the lust of tyrant power suc- 
ceeds, ^ 

Some Athens perishes, some Tully bleeds. 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND VIRGINS^ 


SEMICHORUS. 

O H Tyrant Love ! hast thou possest 
The prudent, team’d, and virtuous 
breast? ’ 

Wisdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And Arts but soften us to feel thy flame. 

Love, soft intruder, enters here, 5 
V But ent’ring learns to be sincere. 

Marcus with blushes owns he love.s, 

. And Brutus tenderly reprov^. 


Why, Virtue, dost thou blame desire \ 
Which Nature has imprest? 10 
Why, Nature, dost thou soonest fire 
The mild and gen’rous breast? 

CHORUS. 

Love’s purer flames the Gods approve ; 
The Gods and Brutus bend to love: 
Brutus for absent Portia sighs, 15 
And sterner Cassius melts at Junia’s eyes? 


, HIu,the play this chorus is composed ‘of Athe- lo.sophy. Warbuyfon. ^ 

nian Philosophers,’and succeeds a scene at Athens I cannot be persuaded that Pope thought of 
Mtween Brutus arm Cassius, founded in part on Brutus and Cassius as being followers of different 
3-1 . sects of philosophy. JVarion. 

^ iVhere Juavenly visions Plato ytred. And [In the play we read ‘godlike Zeno,’ instead 
Eptcuiys lay inspired!] The propriety of these of ‘ Epicurus. ’J 

lin^ anses trou. hence, that Brutus, one of the ®[This chorus follows a scene in which Varius, 
n«row of this play was of the old A^cademy; a young Roman bredht Athens, has confessed to 
and Cassius, the other, was an Epicurean; but, Brutus his hppeless passion for the sister of the 
this had not been enough to justify the poet's latter, Junia, the wife of Chssius.] 

;^ice, had not Plato’s system of Divinity, Sind ^Wky, Virtue, etc. 1 In aIlu?ion4Vhat famous 
Epicurus’s system of Morals, been the most concei^of Guarini, Ip* 

rational amongst the various sects of Greek phi- peccare c si dolce, etc.”— 
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What is loofee love? a transient gust. 
Spent in a Jiudden storm of lust, 

A vapour f# from wild desire, 

A wand’rin^, se]f-consuming fire, -20 
But Hymen’s Kinder flames^ unite ; 

And bum for ever one; 

Chaste as cold Cynthia’s virgin light, 
.^oducfeve as the’ Sun. 


Whsit on one attend, 

As son, ; brother, husband, 

friend? 

Whether his hoary sire he spies, 
While thousand grateful thoughts arise ; 


Or meets his spoused fonder eye; 31 
Or views his smiling progeny; 

What tender passions take their turns, 
What home-felt raptures move? 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now 
burns, 35 

With rev’rence, hope, and love. 

CHORUS. 

Hence guilty joys, distastes, surmises, 
Hence false tears, deceits, disguises, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, surprises; 

Fires that scorch, yet dare not shine 
Purest love’s unwasting treasure, 4I 
Constant faith, fair hope, long leisure, 
Days of ease, and nights of pleasure ; 
Sacred Hymen ! these are thine 


ODE ON SOLITUDE'. 


H appy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air. 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields 
^ with bread, 5 

Whose flocks supply him with attire, 1 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, | 
® In winter fire. j 

Blest, who can unconcern’ dly find 9 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away. 


I In health of body, . peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease. 
Together mixt; sweet recreation; 14 
And Innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me >die, 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 20 


* This was a very early production of our production, yet Dodsley, who was honoured with 
Author, written at about twelve years old. P. his intimacy, had seen several pieces of a still 
. Though this Ode .... is said to be his earliest earlier daCte. Roscoe. 
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ODES. 


THE DYING CHRmTAN TO H'liF SOJJL. 

[written 17 I 2.] 

This Ode was written, we find, at the desire of Steele ; aS|^^H|pet, in ^^ter 
to him on that occasion, says, — ‘You have it, as Cowley calls (jP^the 

brain; it came to me the first moment I waked this morning; j^Hj^’ll seej^ was 
not so, absolutely inspiration, but that 1 had in my head, nd^Bly the verses of 
Hadrian, but the fine fragment of Sappho.’ It is possiljl^PRwever, that our 
Author might have had another composition in his head, besid^ those he here refers 
to : for there is a close and surprising resemblance between Ode of^^pe, and 
one of an obscure and forgotten rhymer of the age of Charlc% the SecojjHf Thomas 
Flatman. IVarfon. [The following was Pope’s first ‘notipi^ of the words to 
Adrian,’ sent to Steele for insertion in the Spectator : . , 

Ah fleeting Spirit ! wand’ring fire, 

That long hast warm’d my tender 'lirea,‘?t, 

Must thou no more this frame inspire 
No more a pleasing, cheerful guest? 

Whither, ah whither art thou flying ! 

To what dark, undiscover’d shore? 

'fhou see’st all trembling, shiv’ring, dying, 

And Wit and Humour are no more!] 

Prior also translated this little Ode, but with manifest inferiority to Pope. Benvles. 
[Mrs Piozzi, in a letter to Sir James Fellowes (Hayward’s Aittobiography^ Letters 
and Literary Remains i^'Mrs Piozzi, il. 287) declares it odd that her correspondent 
should prefer her version of Hadrian’s lines to those of better poets.] 


O I) E'. 


I. 

ITAL spark of heav’nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring# flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 5 
And let me languish into life. 

II . 

Hark! they whisper; Angels say, 
Sister Spirit, come away, 

* This ode was written in imitation of the 
famous sonnet of Hadrian to his departing soul ; 
but as much superior in sense and sublimity to 
his original, as the Christian religion is to the 


I What is this absorbs me quite? 

I Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 10 
I Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death? 

III. 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heav’n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 15 

I.end, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
O Grave! where is thy Victory? 

■ O Death ! where is thy Sting? 

Pagan. Warburton. [For Pope’s^ery sensible 
criticism of the Emperor Hadriag’sV^s* see his 
letter t^ Steele dated November 7th lyre.] 
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ESSAY ON^' CRITICISM. 

IN the year m.dcc.tx. 

[C^PIlSlDERlH^Hfty as a phenomenon in literary history, the Essay on Criticism is 
doubtless one most remarkable instances of precocious "cniiis which the 

annals of EngltellHpof any other literature afford. Pope was in his twentieth year 
when he produce^^wis work, one of the masterpieces of a class of poetry asso- 
ciated rather with tli'ift. ripeness of experience than with the eager productivity of 
youth. "^^^Ars EoctiM of Horace with which it is naturally common to compare 
Pope’s Esi^l^was, if hot the last, at all events one of the last works of the Roman 
poet; and eVfen the AH'PvCtiqiie of Boil can was at least composed in manhood, being 
published in the writer’s 33rd year .(1674). But in the case of Pope, nothing beyond 
imitative attempts (among which \Ve are justified in including the Pastorals) and a 
few trifling original pifijces, had prcce(J[ed a production which was at once hailed by 
the most judicious a%cl cool-headed* of contemporary critics, by Addison (in the 
Spectator, No. 253), as a masterpiece of its kind, and worthy to rank as an equal with 
its few distinguished predecessors in the same department, predecessors whose 
reputation has long been obscured by the fame of their panegyrist and rival. Of this 
phenomenon the secondary causes are no doubt to be sought in the facts that from 
his earliest days the studies of Pope had by preference as well as circumstance 
been directed to the liest classical models; that his chief delights when a mere boy 
had been Homer and Ovid ; and that among the English poets whom he read 
Spenser and Dryden and V^'aller were at once the earliest and the most favoured. 
Thus a correct and discriminating taste was from the first formed in a youth whose 
mind, moreover, was not distracted liy the influences of any particular calling or 
profession; and the singleness of purpose with which he devoted himself to the 
cultivation of an art which even as a boy he had already made the business of his 
nle, enabled him to be a critic in that art at an age when few men are enabled to 
class themselves even as its professed votaries. 

The Essay on t'riticis 7 ?i, written in 1709, was first advertised for publication in 
1711. In the concluding lines of the poem in which Pope sums up the claims of his 
predecessors to the ‘critic’s ivy,’ we have if not a complete and satisfactory view of 
what before him had been actually done for poetic criticism, at all events a 
summary of what in his opinion had been accomplisheil, in other words, a survey 
of the authors and works to whom he thought it right to make his acknowledg- 
ments. He justly connects the revival of -criticism with that second revival 
of learning which is known as the Renaissance, and wfliich though originally fos- 
tered by Popes, soon intimately united itself with, and powerfully invigorated 
itself by, the movement of the Reformation. Vida is perhaps scarcely entitled 
to be selected as the representative at once of the critical and the literary 
Renaissance and to be coupled with Raphael. As the movement passed the Alps 
and spread from Italy into France and Germany and England, the fashion of so- 
called critical discourses accompanied it. English literature abounds in well-meant 
attempts, from Puttenhain downwards through Sidney and Spenser and King 
James I. himself, to discuss the rationale as well as to exemplify the particular forms 
of the poeRe art. Little valuable criticism was, however, to be expected in a 
strongly <^^ati^e age. ‘In the Eiigland of Shakspere,’ as Mr Matthew Arnold 
has observed, ‘the poet lived in a cuvrent of ideas in the highest degree animating 
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and nourishing tb the creative power ; society was, in 
by fresh thought, intelligent and active; and this 
the creative power’s exercise ; in this it finds its data^^tS 
hand ; all the books and reading in the world are onj 
this. ’ Bacon recognised the existence of this current vH 
of his Advancement of Learning ‘ In this part of learnin 
no deficiency. For being as a plant that cometh of the 
formal seed, it hath sprung up and spread abroad more 
literature ran its vigorous course through the reign of Eli; 
tKat of James, accompanying and illustrating the national 

as the great separation of the nation into t\vo camps became artd more broadly 
marked, literature too ceased to be a common possession of this whole nation ; and as 
the Court party after its final victory in the Restoration sold England to an anti- 
national policy and system of government, so literature swei^d aside from its on- 
ward course to coquet with foreign developments and to neglect its own. The 
elevation to which Milton had carried English poetry was obscur^ by the clouds of 
prejudice and fashion ; and instead of progressing from the pohif Which it had 
arrived it deviated into paths whence it was not to return for a cetituryin order to 
resume its onward course. It is at such a period, when a nation has lost its true 
creative enthusiasm, that uncertain of itself it turns its eyes to foreign developments 
or supposed developments. The influence of French upon English literature in the 
1 8th century is accounted for by our weakness rather than our neighbours’ strength. 
It was not that French rules prevailed over English love for the ‘liberties of wit;’ 
but that in the absence of creative genius our writers naturally and necessarily 
resorted to imitation of models rather than adoption of rules. Boileau was as little 
as Pope an apostle of the pseudo-classicism of the co-called Augustan age of 
[ French literature ; he as well as Pope knew that nothing will make a man a poet ‘si 
' son astre en naissant ne I’a form^ pobte;’ and the classical simplicity which he 
preached was not in his opinion attained by the sham revival of stock subjects of 
ancient poetry, Hectors and Andromaches and Iliums, in which as he says the 
actors unfortunately drop the antique mask while the fiddle plays the chorus. In 
England, amidst the chaos of imitations of foreign models, among the reckless <y 
I helpless follies to which even a Dryden prostituted his muse in her many weaker 
hours, criticism would have been best employed in recalling what English poetry 
had already achieved and shewing to what extent even in the midst of its present 
deviations it still held to the pursuit of a legitimate onward movement. The Earl 
of Roscommon, in his Essay on Translated Verse, at all events did good service in 
dwelling upon the merits of Milton, an endeavour in which he was afterwards more 
elaborately seconded by Addison himself. No such merit however attaches to the 
efforts of Walsh and the Duke of Buckinghamshire; and the praise which Pope 
thinks fit to bestow upon them#must be attributed in the one case to the influence of 
grateful friendship, and in the other to that of courtly obsequiousness. Such being 
Pete’s modem predecessors in poetic criticism, it is easy to perceive that his chief 
obligations lie to the ancients whom he enumerates in this Essay, rather than to 
; the modems, to whom at the most he • owes particular felicitous thoughts and 
expressions. 

The Essay on Criticism is beyond a doubt constructed on a fixed plan, of which 
the main features are clearly enough marked by the author, while we are by no 
means obliged to accept its evolution as stated by Warburton in his lengthy 
Commentary. The latter effort is indeed rather a monument of piety than a marvel 
of ingenuity. Pope’s Essay is not an Art of Poetry, but, what it proff^gses to be, a 
connected discourse on Criticism, in which, lywever, it was neith^ inx^ided nor 
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.ental introduction of precepts concerning the subj ed- 
itor of poetic criticism. It divides itself into three parts 
lowing one another: the foundation of true criticism; 
*^an<i the causes producing it and exemplified in its 
[Ut; as should always be the case in a readable essay 
bruptness is avoided in the transitions, and the succes- 
happily linked together by examples which render this 
ning as it is instructive. The errors of manner in com- 
in versification, on which the Essay incidentally touches, 
are illustrated with6iij^> effort in the verse itself ; the open vowels, the monosyllables, 
the lagging Alexandrine, the regulation rhyme, — all these are not discussed at 
length, but each is instanced in passing with a single and effective touch.] 


CONTENTS OF THE 

• . 

PART I. 

Mroductioii, That 't/s as ^/rat a 
fault to judge ill lo write ill^ and a more 
dangerous one to the public^ v. i. 

That a true Taste is as rare to be found, 
.as a true Genius, v. 9 to 18. 

Tlmt most men are born with some 
Taste, but spoiled by false lulucation, v. 
19 to 'zs. 

The multitude of Critics, and causes of 
them, V. 26 to 45. 

That we are to study our own Taste, 
(^d know the Lirtiits of it, v. 46 to 67. 

Nature the best guide of Judgmeitt, 
V. 68 to 87. ‘ V 

Improv'd by a^d Rules, which are 
but methodis’d Nature, 88. 

Rules derived from the JTactice of the 
Ancient Poets, v. id. to no. 

That therefore the Ancients are neces- 
sary to be study d, by a Critic, pariicularly 
Homer and Virg\\, v. 120 to 138. 

Of Licenses, and the use of them by the 
Ancients, v. 140 to 180, 

Reverence due to the Ancients, and 
praise of them, v. 181, eU, 

PART II. Ver. 203, etc. 

Cttmts hindering a true Judgment. 
I. Pride, v. 208. 2. Imperfect Learn- 


p:ssay on criticism. 

ing, V. 215. 3. Judgijig by parts, and 

not by the whole, v. 233 to 288. Critics 
in Wit, I.anguage, Versification, only, v. 
288. 305, 339, etc. 4. Being too hard 
to please, or too apt to admire, v. 384. 
5. Partiality — too fnuch Love to a Sect , — 
to the Ancients or Moderns, v. 394. 6. 

Prejudice or Prevention, v. 408. 7. Singu- 
larity, V. 424. 8. Inconstancy, v. 430. 9. 
Party Spirit, v. 452 etc. 10. Envy, v. 466. 
Against Envy, and in praise of Good-na- 
ture, V. 508, etc. When Severity is chiefly 
to be used by Critics, v. 526, etc. 

PART 111 . Ver. 560, etc. 

Rules for the Conduct of Manners in 
a Critic, i. Candour, v. 563. Modesty, 
V. 566. Good -breeding, v. 572. Sin- 
cerity, and Freedom of advice, v. 578. 
2. When one's Counsel is to be restrainal, 
v. 584. Character of incorrigible Poet, 
v. 600. d^nd of an impertinent Critic, 
V. 610. etc. Character of a 
V. 629. The History (^Criticism, and 
Characters of the best Critics, Aristotle, 
V. 645. Horace, v. 653. Dionysius, v. 665, 
Petronius, v. 667. Quintilian, v. 670. ' 
Longinus, V. 675. Of the Decay of Criti- 
cism, and its Rez'ivaL Erasmus, v. 693. 
Vida, V. 705. Boileau, v. 714. Lard, 
Roscommon, etc. v. 725. Conclusion, 
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hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But, of the two, less dang’roiis is th' offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this. 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ; 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. lO 

In Poets as true genius is but rare, 

True Taste as seldom is the Critic’s sliare ; 

Both must alike from llcav’n derive their light, 

These born to judge, as well as tho.se to write. 

Let such teach others who themselves exceP, 

And censure freely who have written welT^. 

Authors are partial to their wit-^, ’tis true, 

But are not Critics to their judgment too? 

Vet if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind ^ ; 20 

Nature affords at least a glimm’ring light ; 

The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, arc drawn righl. 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly trac’d, | 

Is by ill-colouring but the more disgrac’d, .• 

So by false learning is good sense clefac’d ® : 1 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools^'. 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 

In search of wit these lose their common sense, ^ 

And then turn Critics in their own defence : 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 

Or with a Rival’s, or an Eunuch’s spite. 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 


* such teach others^ ‘ Qui scribit artificiose, 
ab aliis commode scripta facile intelligerepoterit.' 
Cic. ad Herenn. lib. iv. ‘ De picture, sculptore, 
fictore, nisi artifex, judicare non potest.’ Pliny. P. 

* [Warton, who quotes Dryacn’s remark that 
none but a poet is qualified to judge of a poet, 
has an excellent illustrative note, too long for 
insertion, on the amount of truth contained in the 
oteervation. The relations between the creative 
and the critical power have perhaps rarely been 
more clearly pointed out than in Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s Essay on the Function of Criticism at 
the present Ttme.^ 

3 [The word ‘wit’ is .said to be used in Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism in .seven different senses. 
Bain’s Eng. Comp, and Rhetoric^ p. 57. Here 


it .seems tantamount to ‘creative power’ or ‘ge- 
nius.’] 

Most hm’c the seeds] ‘ Omnes tacito quodam 
.sensu, sine ulla arte, aut ratione, quae sint in arti- 
bus ac rationibus recta et prava dijudicant’ Cic. 
de Ornt. lib. lii. P. 

® So hy false learning] ‘ Plus sine doctrina 
prudentia, quam sine prudentia v.alet doctrina.’ 
Quint. P. 

^ Some are be%vilde7'd, &c.J This thought is 
taken from Lord Rochester, but more decently 
expressed : 

‘ God never made a coxcomb wqyth q groat, 

We owe that name to indus^yy arts.’ 

A ]f*arhurtofi. 
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If Mievius scribble in Apollo’s spite', 

There are who judge still worse than he can write. 

Some have at fii'st for Wits, then Poets past, 

Turn^ C ritics next, and prov’d plain fools at last. 

Some neither can for Wits nor Critics pass. 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 

Those half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our isle, 40 

As halt-forin’d insects on the banks of Nile ; 

Unfinish’d things, one knows not what to call, 

Xheir generation’s so equivocal : 

To tell ’em, would a hundred tongues require, 

Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 

And justly bear a Critic’s noble name. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 

How far your genius, taste, a,nd learning go ; 

Launch not Ijeyond your depth, but be discreet, 50 

And mark that ])oint where sense and dulness meet. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit. 

As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains ; 

'riius in the soul while memory prevails. 

The solid pow’r of understanding fails ; 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one genius fit ; 60 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit : 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts. 

But oft in those confin’d to single parts. 

Like kings we lose the conquests gain’d before. 

By vain amljition still to make them more ; 

Kach might his sev’ral province well command, • 

Wo«ld all but stoop to what they understand. 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same : 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 70 

One clear, unchang’d, and universal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 

Art from that fund each just supply provides. 

Works without show, and without pomp presides: 

In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Kach motion guides, and ev’ry nerve sustains ; 

Itself unseen, but in th’ effects, remains. 

Some, to whom Heav’n in wit has been profuse^, 80 

Want as much more, to turn it to its use; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

• Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 

[Verg. Buc. in. 90. Hor. x. ii] Thereare whom Heav’n has blest with store of wit, 

(Variation:) Yet want as much again to manage it. 
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’Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse’s steed ; 

Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed; 

The winged courser, like a gen’rous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 

Those Rules of old discovered, not devis’ 3 ^, 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d; 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d 90 

By the same laws which first herself ordain’d. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites, 

Wlien to repress, and when indulge our flights : 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’d. 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 

Held from afar, aloft, th’ immortal prize. 

And urg’d the rest by equal steps . to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples giv’n^, 

She drew from them wliat they deriv’d from Heav’n. 

The gen’rous Critic fami’d the Poet’s fire, 100 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 

Then Criticism the Muses handmaid proy’d, 

To dress her cliarms, and make her more.-beldv’d : 

But following wits from that intention ^stray’d!. 

Who could not win the mistress, woo’d t^ie' maid; 

Against the Poets their own arms they 

Sure to hate most the men from whom tnfejr itarnVL 

So modern ’Pothecaries taught the art 

By Doctor’s Ijills to play the Doctor’s part, 

Jiold in the j)ractice of mistaken rules, no 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 

.Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey^, 

Nor time nor moths e’er spod’d so much as they. 

Some drily plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 

These leave the sense, their learning to display. 

And those explain the meaning quite away®. ^ 

Yoh then whose judgment the right course would steer, 

Know well each Ancient’s proper character; 


* Those Rules 0/ old, &c,] Cicero has, best of 
any one I know, explained what that is which 
reauces the wild and scattered parts of human 
knowledge Into arts. — ‘Nihil est quod ad artem 
redigi posset, nisi ille prius, qui ilia teftet, quorum 
artem instituere vult, habeat illam scientiam, ut 
ex iis rebus, quarum ars nondum sit, artem efficere 
possit. — Omnia fere, quae sunt conclusa nunc 
ardbus, dispersa et dissipata quondam fuerunt, lit 
in musicis, etc, Adhibita est igitur ars quaedam 
extrinsecus ex alio genere quodam, quod sibi 
totum Philosophi assumunt, quae rem dissolutam 
divulsamque conglutinarct, et ratione iiuadam 
constringeret. ’ De Orat.V^A.z. 41, 2. Warhirton, 

9 Just precepts'] ‘Nec enim artibus editis fac- 
tum est ut argumenta inveniremus, sed dicta sunt 
omnia antequampraeciperentur ; mox ea scriptores 
observata et CQllecta*ediderunt.' Quintil. P. ^ 

* {This familiar abbreviation is sanctioned in 
poetry by early dramatic usage. The Policary is 


one of the ‘Four P’s’ of John Hey wood’s Interlude.] 
^ Some on the leaves — Some drlfy plain.] The 
first, the apes of those Italian critics, who at the 
restoration of letters having found the classic 
writers miserably mangled by the hands of monk- 
ish librarians, very commendably employed their 
pains and talents in restoring them to their native 
purity. The second, the plagiaries from the 
French, who had made some admirable commen- 
taries on the ancient critics. Warburton. 

® fA forward Critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations Pbri Hupsous; 

And if we have not read Longinus, 

Will magisterially outshine us. 

Then, lest with ^eek he overrun ye, 
Procure the Book for Love or Money 
Translated from Boileau’s l^anslation, 

And quote Quotation on^umlation, 

'Swift c 7 >u 


t 
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His fable, subject, scope in ev’ry page ; 

Religion, Country, genius of his Age ; 

WkSo ut all these at once before your eyes, 

CaViljjjrou may, but never criticize^. 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight. 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring. 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 

Still with itself compar’d, his text peruse ; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 

When first young Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d, 

Perhaps he seem’d above the critic’s law, 

And but from Nature’s fountains scorn’d to draw : 

But when t’ examine ev’ry part he came. 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 

Convinc’d, amaz’d, he checks the bold design ; ) 

And rules as strict his labour’d work confine, !■ 

As if the. .Stagirite o’erlook’d each line^ ) 

Jvcarn. hence for ancient rules a just esteem ; 

To copy nature is to copy them. 

Sorpe beauties yet no Precepts can declare, 

For a happiness as well as care. 

|Mu*sic fesembles Poetry, in each * j 

/Are nameless graces which no methods teach > 
i And which a master-hand alone can reach. ) 

If, where the rules not far enough extend^, 

.(Since rules were made but to promote ther end) 

Some lucky Licence answer to the full 
Th’ intent j^ropos’d, that Licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take. 

May boldly deviate from the common track ; 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, . 

Andu snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Which without passing thro’ the •judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 


* Cavil you may, but never criticize. '\ The 
author after this verse originally inserted the 
following, which he has however omitted in all 
the editions : 

‘Zoilus*, had these been known without a name. 
Had died, and Peraultf ne’er been damn’d to 
fame; 

The sense of sound Antiquity had reign’d. 

And sacred Homer yet been unprophan’d. 

None e’er had thought his comprehensive miiun 
To modem customs, modern rule.s confin’d ; > 

Who for all ages writ, and all mankind. P. ) 

* [Zoilus, C 9 i\ed //enter omasti.v from his petty 
critici&ms of Homer.] 

t (Perault, a Dominican writer of the 13th 

cwumy.] • 

* fV^n ^'st,i^uHj?-Maro, 8 cic ,1 Virg. Echg.w. 

, 'Cuill CAnerem reges etpraelia, Cynthiusaurem 


It is a tradition preserved .by Servius, that 
Virgil began with writing a poem of the Alban 
•and Roman affairs ; which he found above his 
years, and* descended first to imitate Theocri- 
tus on rural subjects, and afterwards to copy 
Homer in Heroic poetry. P. 

3 [Dr Aikin, qviotcd by Warton, justly points 
Out the inconsistency between this line and v. 272.] 

^ Non ratione aliquA, sed motu nescio an ! 
inerrabili judicatur. Neque hoc ab ullo satis \ 
explicari puto licet multi tentaverint. Quintil. 
lib. VI. Warton. 

5 /y, lultere the rules ^ &c.] Neque enim rth 
gationibus plebisve scitis sancta sunt ista Prm* 
cepta, sed hoc, quicquid est, Utilitas excogitavit. 
Non negabo autem sic utile esse plerumque 1 vc- 
rum si eadem ilia nobis aliud suadebit Utith^as, 
hanc, relictis magistrorum autoritatibus, 
luur.’ Quintil, lib. ii. cap. 13. P. 
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In prospects thus, some objects please our eyes, 1 
Which out of nature’s common order rise, 

The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. J 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend 

And rise to faults true Critics dare not mend. 160 

But tho’ the Ancients thus their rules ' invade, . 

(As Kings dispense with laws themselv||t'have made}^ 

Moderns, beware ! or if you must offen^* * 

Against the })recept, ne’er transgress its Knd ; d' 

Let it be seldom, and compell’d by need ; 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 

The Critic else proceeds without remorse, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to wlio.se presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, ev’n in them, seem faults. 170 

Some figures monstrous and mis-.shap’d appear. 

Consider’d singly, or beheld too near. 

Which, but proportion’d to their light, or place. 

Due distance reconciles to form an<l grace. 

A prudent chief not always must display'-^ 

Ilis pow’rs in ccpial ranks, and fair array. 

But with th’ occasion and tlie place com]Dly, 

Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes to fly. 

Those oft are stratagems which error seem. 

Nor is it Homer nods, but wc that dream 180 

Still green with bays each ancient Altar stands. 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure from Tlaincs, from Envy’s fiercer rage^. 

Destructive Wai-, and all-involving Age. 

See, from each clime the learn’d their incense bring ! 

Hear, in all tongues consenting Paeans ring ! 

In praise so just let ev’ry voice be join’d, 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind. 

Hail, Bards triumphant ! born in happier day.^; 

Immortal heirs of. universal praise! 190 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow. 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! 

Oh may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights ; 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 

1 s Aurungzebe : gentibus placere, qimin multa displicere malue- 

* Mean soul, and dar’st not gloriously offend !’ rim.’ Quint. P. 

Stevens. * Secure from flames, envjds fiercer ra^, 
^ A frude/it chief , &c.] Ol 6 i / rt ttoiovo-iy ol Destructive war, and all-involving age.] The 
*f>p6vi,fxoi<rrparr}\dTaiKaTd rd? rd^eiq TtSv arparev- poet here alludes to the four great causes of the 
fidrtav. Dion. Hal. De struct, oral. Warburton. ravage amongst ancient writings. The destruction 
® Nor is it Homer nods, but 7ve that dream.^ of the Alexandrine and Palatine libraries by fre; 
*Modeste, ac circumspecto judicio de tantis viris the fiercer rage of Zoilus and M^pvius and their 
pronunciandum est, ne ^uod (quod plerisgue acci- followers against wit ; the irru^io*^f the barba- 
dit) damnent quod non intelligunt. Ac si neces.se rians into the empire ; and the long reran of igno- 
est in alteram errarc partem, omnia corum Ic- rance^nd superstition in the cloisters. Ivarburton. 
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To teach vain Wits a science little known, 

T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! 200 

OR all the Causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s** erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is Pridcy ^e never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits^ of needful pride ; * 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with wind : 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty Void of sense. 3 10 

If once right reason drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

'^frust not yourself ; but your defects to know, 

Make use of ev’ry friend — and ev’ry foe. 

A little learfiin'.^ is a dang’rous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

'There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain 
.Vnd drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fir’d at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of Arts, *230 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we lake, nor see the lengths behind ; 

Rut more advanc’d, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So pleas’d at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 

Mount o’‘er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 

Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 

• Rut, those attain’d, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 230 

Th’ increasing prospects tire our wand’ ring eyes. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit^ 

With the same spirit that its author writ : 

Survey the Whoi.e, nor seek slight faults to find 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 

Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight. 

The gen’rous pleasure to be chang’d with Wit. 

Rut in such lays as neither ebb, nor flow. 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, 240 

That shunning faults, one quiet tenour keep ; 

We cannot blame indeed — — but we may slee[). 

‘ r€crnits\ [i.e. supplies.] cau “drink deep” enough to be, in truth, anything 

2 TJiere shatlorv draughts, &c.] The thought more than very superficial : and every human 
was taken from Lord Verulam, who applies it being, that is not a downright idiot, must 
to more serious inquiries. Warbnrton. [See ^ A ^er/ect judge, Sic.] ‘ T)\\igGnter Icgendum 
Advancement of L. bk. i. [ad /in.). See also est, ac pacue ad scribendi sollicitudinein : Nec 
Whately’s ^notation to Bacon’s Essay O/ Stu- per partes modo scrutanda sunt omnia, sed per- 
diesi * me pl^et’s remedies for the dangers of a lectus liber utique ex integro resumendus.’ Quin- 

little learning are both of them impossible.” None til. Warbnrton. 
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In- wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parts ; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when wc view some well-proportion’d Some, 

(The world’s just wonder^, and ev’n thine, O Rome !) 
No single parts unequally surprize, 

All comes united to th* admiring eyes ; 

No TnonstrouS' height, or breadth, or length appear ; 

The Whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

In every work regard the writer’s End, 

Since none can compass more than they intend ; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true. 

Applause, in spight of trivial faults, is due ; 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great errors, must the less commit : 

Neglect the rules each verbal Critic lays. 

For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 

Most Critics, fond of some subservient art, 
vStill make the Whole depend upon a Part : 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one lov’d Folly sacrifice. 

Once on a time. La Mancha’s Knight^, they say, 

A , certain bard encount’ring on the way. 

Discours’d in terms as just, with looks as sage, 

As e’er could Dennis^ of the Grecian stage; 

Concluding all were desp’rate sots and fools. 

Who durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. 

Our Author, happy in a judge so nice, 

Produc’d his I’lay, and begg’d the Knight’s advice ; 

Made him observe the subject, and the plot. 

The manners, passions, unities ; what not ? ^ 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about. 

Were but a Combat in the lists left out. 

“What! leave the Combat out?” exclaims the Knight; 
Yes, or we must renounce the Stagirite. 

“Not so by Heav’n” (he answers in a rage), 

“Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage.” 
So vast a- throngb the stage can ne’er contain. 

“Then build a new, or act it in a plain.” 

Thus Critics, of less judgment than caprice, 

Curious not knowing, not exact but nice. 

Form short Ideas ; and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 


‘ The Pantheon, I would suppose ; perhaps 
St Peter’s ; no matter which ; the observation is 
, tnie ofljoth. WarburtoH. 

*.The incident is takl^n from the Second Part 
of Don Quixote, first Written by Don Alonzo 


Fernandez de Avellanada, and afterwards trans- 
lated, or rather imitated and new-modelled, by 
no less an author than the celebrateddb® Sage. 

'Wartm. 

* Dennis^ see lntrodmcte;ry Memoir, 
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Some to Conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts struck out at ev’ry line ; 

Pleas/d with a work where nothing’s just or fit ; 

One faring Chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets Ivke painters, thus, unskill’d to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover ev’ry part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art^. 

True Wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 

Wjjat oft was. thought, but ne’er so well express’d®; 
Something, whose truth convinc’d at sight we find. 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light. 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 

For works may have more wit than does ’em good, ' 
As bodies perish thro’ excess of blood. 

Others for Language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for Dress ; 

Their praise is still, — the Style is excellent : 

The Sense, they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

False Eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 

Its gaudy colours spreads on ev’ry place ; 

The face of Nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay : 

But true expression, like th’ unchanging Sun, 

Cleat'S and improves whate’er it shines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words express’d. 

Is like a clown in regal purple dress’d : 

For 4liff’rent styles with diflf’rent subjects ^ort. 

As several garbs 'svith country, town, and court. 

Some by old worefs to fame have made pretence^. 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense ; 

Such labour’d nothings, in so strange a style. 

Amaze th’ uni earn’d, and make the learned smile. 
Unlucky, as Fungoso in the play^, 

These sparks with awkward vanity 'Jiisplay ' 

What the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; ^ 


* [This class of poets and style of poetry have 
probably never been so well illustrated and ex- 
posed, as, in the case of the English Fantastic 
school, by E)r Johnson in his life of Cowley.] 
*[Warburton commends, while Johnson with 
much success impugns, this definition. The term 
W/, as observed above, is very loosely and va- 
riously applied «n this poem.] 

[^ftumout^aU; wit should he only brought 
To tutn agreeably some proper thought.* 
Buckingham’s Essay on Poetry.} 


3 Some by old 'ivords, &c. ] ‘ Abolita et abrogata 
retinere, insolentiae ciijusdam est, et frivolae in 
parvis j actant ise.’ Quintil. lib. i. cap. 6. P. 

‘ Opus est ut verba a vetustate repetita neque 
crebra sint, neque manifesta, quia nil est odiosius 
affectatione, nec utique ab ultimis repetita tcm- 
poribus. Oratio cujus summa virtus est perspl- 
cuitas, quam sit vitiosa, si egeat interpreter l^rgo 
ut novorum optima erunt maxime veterai ita 
veterum maxime nova.’ Idem. P. 

•* Unlucky as Fungoso, ' &c. ] See Ben JbhSon’s 
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And but so mimic ancient wits at best, 

As apes our ^randsires, in their doublets drest. 

In words, as fasJiions, the same rule will hold ; 

Alike fantastic, if too new, or old : 

He not tlie first by whom the new are tr/d, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most by Numbers judge a Poet’s song^ ; 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong : 

In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire. 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, ‘ s 
Not mend their minds ; as some to Church repair, i 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. j 

Ihese equal syllables alone require, 

T-ho’ oft the ear the open vowels tire*”^ ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join^ ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 

While they ring round the same unvary’d chimes, \ '' 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where-e’er you find “the cooling western breeze,”' r *v. 
In the next line, it “whispers through the trees ’ '4 
If crystal streams “with pleasing murmurs creep,”* 

The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with “slee]i 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song^ 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
I>eave^ such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly smooth or languishingly slow ; 

And praise the easy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweetness join'\ 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, ' 

As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 

Tis not’ enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an Echo to the sense 


a 


Every AJan tn his Iluntour. P. [But the rc- th'es he can find, while the sense is left half tired 
i&vcsiWy to Every M(in 07it o/ his N 71- behind it . Essay on Dra/ziatic Poetry. IVar- 
Mour, where hungoso endeavours to translate b 7 irton. 


himself into the likeness of P'astidious Brisk.] 
' B7it most by N7tmbers, &c. ] « 


[The beauty of Waller’s versification, as Dr 
Johnson has pointed out, is impaired by the very 


f ^ n • • . . J UUI, 13 lllipailCU Uy Lilt Ttiy 

tjuis popuh sermo est? quis enim? ni.si carmine frequent use of the expletive 
XT rnolli 4 f jt been pointed out that Vo^Gi%Messiah 

’ objection of the introduction of 


Efifundat junctura ungues: scit tendere versum 
Non .secus ac si oculo rubricam dirigat uno.* 

Pers. Sat. I. P. 


Alexandrines, at the close of the poem and 
elsewhere. His later poems contain very few 
Alexandrines. Dr Johnson believes that ‘Cowley 


J hough oft the ear, &<;,] ‘ Fugieinus crebras was the first poet that mingled Alexandrines at 
vocahum concursiones, quee vastam atque hiantem pleasure with the common heroic of ten syllables; 
orationcm reddunt. Cic. //t-rtv/. lib. iv. Vide and from him Dryden borrowed the practice, 
Quintil. lib. ix. c. 4 . P. whether ornamental or licentious.’] 

While expletiz'es their feeble aid do join, ^ [The master-pieces of these two poets are 

A no. ten lozv words oft creep in one dull line.^ similarly linked in Buckingham’s£‘jJ<»^< 7 « Poetry: 
From Dryden. “He creeps along with ten little ‘ But not an Elegy, nor writ il^ith skill, 

w^ds in every line, and helps out his numbers No Panegyrick, nor a C^pePs 

with [for] [to] and [unto] and all the pretty exple- * The sound must seem an Echo to the sense, \ 


* The sound must seem an Echo to the sense, \ 
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Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows’, 

I And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

I But , when loud surges lash the sounding shore 
I 'rhe hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 
iiWhcn ,%jax strives some rock^s vast weight to throw 
|i|rhe line too labours, and the words move slo^v ; 

<|i^ot so, when swift Camilla scours the plain 
pFlies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 
Hear how 'rimotheus’ varied lays surprize^. 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 

While, at each change, the son of Idbyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love, 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the world’s victor stood subdu’d by Sound ! 

The pow’r of Music all our hearts allow. 

And what Timotheus was, is Drydkn now*’. 

Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such. 

Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. 

At cv’ry trifle scorn to take offence, 

'fhat always shows great pride, or little sense ; 

Those heads, as stomachs, arc not sure the best, 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay Turn thy rapture move ; 

P'or fools admire^, but men of sense approve : 

As things seem large which we thro’ mists descry, 
Dulncss is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 

’ The Ancients only, or the Moderns prize. 

Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply’d - ■ 

' To one small sect, and all arc damn’d beside. 

Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 

And^force that sun but on a part to shine. 
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Ford Roscommon says, 

The sound is still a comment to the sense. 
They are both well expressed : only this supposes 
the sense to be assisted by the sound ; that, the 
sound assisted by the sense. Warburton. 

^ Soft is the strain, &c.] 

‘Turn si Iseta canunt,’ &c. 

Vida lib. III. V. 40J. 

® But 'when loud surges, &c.] 

‘Turn longe sale saxa sonant,’ &c. Vid.a ib. 838. 

3 IVhen Ajax strives, &c.] 

‘Atque ideo si quid geritur molimiue ipagno,’ &c. 

Vida ib. 417. 

^ JSfot so, when szvi/t Camilla, I'tc.] 

‘At mora si fuerit damno, properare jubebc),’&c. 

Vida ib. 4-.!o. 

fPope’s lines are slightly altered from Dry- 
den’s version o^he AEneid, vn. 808 ff.] 

^ Hearhottuimotheus, &c. J .See A lexander's 
Feast, or the Power of Music; an Ode by Mr 
Dryden. P. 1‘What Timotheus was’ Pope had 


hardly ascertained ii\mi a study ot his frag- 
ments. 'rimothcu.s the dithyrambic poet of 
hliletus really died three years before the birth 
of Alexander, in 359 ] 

*[Pope was from his earliest youth a const.-int 
reader and *>rdent admirer of Dryden. He used 
to say, that Dryden had improved the art of ver- 
sification beyond any of the preceding poets, and 
that he would have been perfect in it, h.ad he not 
been so often obltged to write with precipitation. 
Pope was introduced to Dryden, but the latter 
died before any intimacy could take place between 
them. Sec Ruffhead’sZ//<? of Pope, 22, 3. J6hn- 
son, commenting on Voltaire’s compari.son between 
Dryden and Pope, .said, that ‘they, both drive 
coaches and si.x ; but Dryden’s horses are either 
galloping or stumbling : Pope’s go at a steady 
even trot.’ Po.swell 1766.] 

^ [It need hardly be pointed out that the ‘nil 
admirari’ desiderated by Horace includes moral 
self-restraint as well as intellectual equanimity.] 
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Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 

Which from the first has shone ages past, 
Enlights the jjresent, and shall warm the last ; 

Tho’ eacli may feel increases and decays, * 

And see now clearer and now darker days. 

Regard not then if Wit be old or new. 

But blame the false, and value still the tnie. 

Some ne’er advance a Judgment of their own, 

But, catch the spreading notion of the Town ; 

They reason and conclude by precedent, 

And own stale nonsense which they ne’er invent. 
Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 

Of all this servile herd the worst is he 
That in proud dulness joins with Quality. 

A constant Critic at the great man’s board. 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my Lord. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be. 

In some starv’d hackney sonneteer, or me ? 

But let a Lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens ! how the style refines ! 

Before his sacred name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought ! 

The Vulgar thus through Imitation err ; 

As oft the Learn’d by being singular ; 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, tliey purposely go wrong ; 

So Schismatics the plain believers quit. 

And are but damn’d for having too much wit. 

Some praise at morning what they blame at night ; 
But always think the last opinion right. 

A Muse by these is like a mistress us’d. 

This hour she ’s idoliz’d, the next abus’d ; 

While their weak heads like towns unfortify’ci; 

’Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their side. 
Ask them the cause ; they’re wiser still, they say ; 
And still to-morrow ’s wiser than to-day. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow. 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

Once School-diwnes this zealous isle, o’er-spread ; 

Who knew most Sentences, was deepest read^ ; 

Faith, Gospel, all, seem’d made to be disputed. 

And none had sense enough to be confuted : 

Scotists and Thomists, now, in peace remain^. 


400 


410 


420 


430 


440 


* Sentences^ [i.e. passages from the Fathers, which wrangled with each other for two or three 
f Peter Lombard who made a collection of these centuries. But the authority of their writings, 
\ which was to settle all disputed doctrines, hence which were incredibly voluminous, impeded in 
S received the name of ‘the Master of the Sen- some measure the growth of new men.’ 

tences.'] , whose account of the schoolmen (so severely 

* PThe greatest of the schoolmen were the judged by Bacon in the Novum Omaaon) will be 

Dominican Thomas Aquinas, and the Franciscan found in the first cfiapter of nis to the 

» DunsScotus. They were founders of rival sects Liter, of Eur, 

\ .1 s W , • — ■ I. ig. N . ^ ' 1 I,, 
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Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck-laneb 
If Faith itself has difT’rent dresses wori^ . 

What wonder modes in Wit should taJre their lurii ? 

Oft’, le'lving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation safe, 450 

Which lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. 

Some valuing those of their own side or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
when we but praise ourselves in other men. 

Parties in Wit attend on those of State, 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

Pride, Malice, Folly, against l^ryden rose, 

In various shapes of Parsons, Critics, Beaus*'; 

But sense surviv’d, when merry jests were past ; 460 

For rising merit will buoy up at last. 

Might he retuni, and bless once more our eyes. 

New Blackmores’^ and new Milboiinis^ must arise : 

Nay should great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 

Knvy will merit, as its shade, jnirsue ; 

But like a shadow, proves the substance true ; 

For envy’d Wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th’ opposing body’s grossness, not its own, 

When first that sun too oow’rful beams displays, . 470 

It draws up vapours which obscure its rays ; 

But ev’n those clouds , at last adorn its way. 

Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who stays, till all commend. 

Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 

No l^^nger now that golden age appears, 

When Patriarch- wits surviv’d a thousand years : 

Now length of Fame (our second life) is lost, 480 

And bare threescore is all ev’n that can boast ; 

Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 


John Duns Scotus taught at Oxford .and Paris, 
and died at Cologne in 1308 ; Thomas Aquinas 
was born at Rocca Sicca 1227, died 1274, and 
was canonized 1323 ] 

^ Duck-lane\ A place where old ^d second- 
hand books vere sold formerly, near Smithfield, P. 

■ The parson alluded to was Jeremy Collier 
[the author of A Short Vino &c. of the English 
the critic [and beau] was the Duke of 
Bu(^ingham [the author of the Rehearsal]. 

^ IVarton. 

® [Sir Richurd Blackmore (bom about 1652, 
died 17^) the author of a philosophical poem 
called Thf Creation^ Attacked the dramatic 


authors generally in the preface to his poem of 
Prince Arthur, and Dryden individually in A 
Satire on IVit. He is the Quack Miiurus of 
Dryden’s Prologue to The Secular Masque; and 
is referred to by Swift as one of the few who 
‘have reach’d the lo^o stiblime' But he ‘beat 
his painful way’ in spite of critics great and^ 
small ; and lived to be saluted by Dennis as the ^ 
author of a poem equal to that of Lucretius in 
poetical beaxity and superior to it in argumenta- 
tive strength.] # 

< Milboum\ The Rev. Mr Luke Milbourn. 
See Pope’s note to Dunciad, bk. 1. ver. 349. 
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So when the faitliful pencil lias design’d 
Some brig]^,. Idea of the master’s mind, 

Where a niw world leaps out at his command, 

And ready Nature waits upon his hand; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 

When mellowing years their full perfection give, 

And each bold figure just begins to live. 

The treach’rous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy Wit, like most mistaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings. 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast, 

But soon the short-liv’d vanity is lost : 

Tdke some fair flow’r the early spring supplies, 

7'hat gaily blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. 

What is this Wit, which must our cares employ? 

The owner’s wife, that other men enjoy ; 

Then most our trouble still when most admir’d, 

And still the more we give, the more reejuir’d ; 

Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease. 
Sure some to vex, but never all to please ; 

’Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun. 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If Wit so much from Ign’rance undergo, 

Ah let not Learning too commence its foe ! 

Of old, those met rewards who could excel, 

And such were prais’d who but endeavour’d well : 

'I'ho’ triumphs were to gen’rals only due. 

Crowns were reserv’d to grace the soldiers too. 

Now, they who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 

Kmploy their pains to spurn some others down ; 

And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 

Contending wits become the sport of fools ; ^ 

But still the worst with most regret commena, 

For each ill Author is as bad a Friend. 

To what base ends, and by Avhat abject ways, 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ sacred lust of praise ! 

Ah ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast. 

Nor in the Critic let the Man be lost. 

Good-nature anfl good-sense must ever join ; 

'fo err is human, to forgive, divine. 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain 
Not yet purg’d off, of spleen and sour disdain ; 
Discharge that rage on more j^rovoking crimes, 

Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. 

No pardon vile Obscenity should find, 

Tho’ wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 

But Dulness with Obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as Impotence in love. 

In the fat age of pleasure wealth and ease, ^ • 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv’d with large increase : 
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When love was all an easy Monarch’^ care ; 

Seldom at council, never in a war : 

Jilts n.ir(i4thc state, and statesmen fan^es writ ; 

Nay wits had pensions, and young Lords had wit^ : 

The FSlr sate panting at a Courtier’s play, 540 

And not a Mask went unimprov’d away®: 

The modest fan was lifted up no more, 

And Virgins smilVl at what they blush’d before. 

The following licence of a Foreign reign® 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 

^Then unbelieving priests reform’d the nation®, 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 

Where Heav’n’s free subjects might their rights dispute, 

Lest God himself should seem too absolute : 

Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare, £^50 

And Vice admir’d to find a flatt’rcr there ! 

Fhicourag’d thus. Wit’s Titans brav’d the skies. 

And the press groan’d with licens’d blasphemies. 

These monsters. Critics ! with your darts engage. 

Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 

Vet shun their fault, who, scandalously nice. 

Will needs mistake an author into vice ; 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy. 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 

Lh^ARN then what Morals Critics ought to show, 560 
For ’tis but half a Judge’s task, to know. 

’Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join ; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine : 

That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow ; but seek your friendship too. 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense; 

And speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence ; 

Som^ positive, persisting fops we know. 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 

But you, with pleasure owm your errors past, 570 

And make each day a Critic on the last. 

’Tis not enough, your counsel still be true ; 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falshoods do ; 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 

And things unknown propos’d as tkings forgot. 


^ [The principal ‘ wits to be found ’mongst 
noblemen’ and men of fashion in the reign of 
Charles II. were, besides the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the earl ot Rochester, the earl of Roscom- 
mon, the earl of Dorset, the marquis of Halifax, 
Lord Godolphin and Sir Charles Sedley. Though 
Dryden was laureate under Charles II., he was 
long left in indigence by the king, and, in laying 
his case before the government, bitterly exclaimed 
‘’Tis enough fg* one age to have neglected Mr 
Cowley, and starvdfi Mr Butler.’ See R. Bell’s 
Life of John Dryden in Poetical Works, r. 53, ff. J 


® Alluding to the custom in that age of ladies 
going in masks to the play. Bowles. 

^ [Of William III., Tutchin’s ‘Foreigner.’] 
)^oip&,for obvions reasons, seem.s to forget there 
was such a King as James II. Boioles. 

* The author has omitted two lines which 
stood here, as containing a national refection, 
which in his .stricter judgment he could not but 
disapprove on any people whatever. P. 

• [viz. the ‘ Latitudinarian ’ divines of the Low 
Church party, of whom bishop Burnet was the 
most prominent.] 





' That 

Be niggjHpof advice., ho pretence; 

For the wBk avarice sense. 

With mean' complacence ne’^r betray your 
Kor be so civil . fts to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger , of the wise to Aise ; ' ■ 

Those best can bep reproof, who merit praise. 

’Twere well, might critics still this freedom take, 

But Appius reddens at each word you speak, ' 

And stares, tremendous, with a fhreat’ning eye^,* 

Like some fierce Tyrant in old tapestry. 

, F.ear most to tax an Honourable fool, 

Whose right it is, pncensur’d, to be dull ; 

.‘^iich, without witj are Poets when they please. 

As without learning they can take Degrees'-*. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unsuccessful Satires, 

And .flattery to fulsome J^edicators 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more, 

Than when they promise to' give scribbling o’er. 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain ; 

Your silence there is better than your spite, 

For who can rail so long as they can write ? 

, Still humming on, tlieir drowsy course they keep, 

And lash’d so' long, like tops, are Itch’d asleei). 

False steps but help them to renew the race. 

As,- after stumbling, Jades will mend their pace. 

What crowds of these, impenitehtly bold. 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old. 

Still run on Poets, in a raging vein, .. 

Ev’n to the dregs and squeezings of the brain, 

"Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense. 

And rhyme with all the rage of Impotence. 

Such shameless Bards we have ; and yet true. 
There are as mad abandon’d Critics too. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

; With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always list’ning to himself appears. 


^ And siaWt tremendot 4 s, Scc.'i This picture 
WM taken to himself by John Dennis, a furious 
upl^ cntic by profession, who, upon no other pro- 
^ irofiatitni, wrote against this essay and its author, 
; m h manner perfectly lunatic : for, as to the 
nlenCion made of him in v. 270, he took it as a 
j t^Ompliment, and said it was treacherously meant 
I tn ieatise hi™ to overlook this alfuu of his person. 
c: F. . (Dennis is alluded to by the name of Appius 
- % cnns^lience of his tragedy of Appius and 
was damned in 1709. The 
employed in it being both good an<Mx' 


pensive was to the author’s indignation ^Jtolen’ for 
the representation of Macbeth. See Dibdlh’s 
History o/ the Stage ^ IV. 357. He iS the ‘ Sir 
Tremendous’ of Pope and Gay’s farce, 

Hours after Marriage. "I .1 


[Referring to a barbarous privile»’ of khwh tin 
relics still remain at our ancient Unive)t||Vti^V3 V: 

3 [See on this subject ]^con’% minims 
tradicted by his practice) in the«fir8t.b^k 
Advancement o/X."^ w * ;/ . ^ j 


►Its reads, -'■ 

•ryden’s F ables dpwft^^w iTales *. 

ilipst authors s|;e4l/ thpfrf ; wPlfcs, or buy < 
not write his own 

new Play, he ’s the^'^Bioet^ friend, 
NayIJshow’d his faults— but when Vfoul^ Poets mend? 

No ?J)lace so sacred from such fops is barred, 

Nor f. is Paul’s church more safe *tnan Paul’s churchyard®: 
Nay* • fly to Altars; there they’ll talk you dead: 

Foy ’ Fools rush in where Angels fear to tread'*. 

Disb^stful sense with modest caution speaks, ] 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes; X ^ 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, ' ♦ J 
And* never shock’d, and never * turn’d aside. 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thund’ring tide. 

But where’s the man, who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleas’d to teach, arid yet not proud to know? 
Unbiass’ cl, or by favour, or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossess’d,, nor blindly right ; 

Tho’ learn’d, well-bred ; and tho’ well-bred, sincere, 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe : 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe ? 

Blest with a taste exact, yet vuiconfin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind : 

Gen’rous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praise, with reason on his side? 

Such once were. Critics ; such the happy few, 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty Stagirite first left the shore, 

•^Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore : 
lie steer’d ‘securely, and discover’d far. 

Led by the light of the Maeonian Star. 

Poet% a race long unconfin’d, and free. 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty. 


) . ^ I [Durfey or D’Urfey ; a writer in whom the 
' art of versification probably reached its nadir ; 

one of those ]k>ets who in Pope's times usually 
f attached themselves to the chariot-wheels of 
'^.some noble ]^tron, and in our own are occa- 
sionally provijded lor out of the Royal Bounty 
Fund. Durfey’s Mmcenas was that Wharton to 
whom according to Pope the attachment of 
Women and fools was a condition of existence. 
I' Besides a sequel in 5 acts to the Rehearsal and 
f Mine ^original* dramas, elegies and panegyrical 
\ pieces, D. wrote the Tales on which his literary 
! chiefly rests. These versified stories, part- 

Uy *<foiii^k*< and partly ‘moral,' abound in every 


ly and partly ‘moral,' abound in every 

of onence against the laws of taste, 
Andyrhyme, but are otherwise compara- 


. ,» :^G<9*‘ih di 4 mtmoKite, &c.]‘ A common slan- 
^ dir ic Unit dl|me in prejudice of thit deserving 
author* : 0ur npet did him this justice, when that 


slander most prevailed; and it is now^(perhaps 
the sooner for. this very verse) . dead and for- 
gotten. P. 

[So Johnson was publicly r^orted to be the 
author of a l!bnsiderable part of Goldsmith's Tra- 
veller^ of which he wrote exactly nine lines, dhd 
Goethe of a considerable part of SchiHer’s Camp 
of Wallensteitty of which he wrote two lines. But 
the crowning discovery of this cl^ss, that Shak- 
spere did not write his own J>lays, has been 
reserved for the present generation.] 

3 [Before the Fire of London, St Paul's; 
Churchyard was the headquarters of the bookt, 
seller^ who have never wholly deserted it] C: 

^ [Comj^re the noble passage in the Duncieut 
III. 213 if. Johnson’s famous line about thefemalo ' 
atheist seems to haveh^en suggested by thf htiet • 
in the Essay, "I . . ^ 

As to Garth v. ante, note to p. 17. 
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Receiv’d his laws ; and stood convinc’d ’twas fit', 

Who conquer’d Nature, should preside o’er Wit. 

* Horace still charms with gi*aceful negligence, * 

And without method talks us into sensfe, • 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He, who supreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolness, tho’ he sung with fire ; 

His Precepts teach but what his works inspire.. 660 

Our Critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with fle’me : 

Nor suffers Horace more in wrong Tf;^slations ff 

By Wits, than Critics in as wrong Q^tations. 

See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refii^^ f 

And call new beauties forth from ev’n^line ! 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please^. 

The scholar’s learning, with the courtier’s ease. 

In grave Quintilian’s copious work, we fiiuD 
The justest rules, and clearest method join’d : . 670 

Thus useful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang’d in order, and dispos’d with grace. 

But less to please the eye, than arm the hand, 

Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus®! all the Nine inspire, 

And bless their Critic with a Poet’s fire. 

An ardent Judge, who zealous in his trust. 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws ; 

And is himself that great Sublime he draws. 680 

Thus long succeeding Critics justly reign’d, 

Licence repress’d, and useful laws ordain’d. ^ 

Learning and Rome alfke in empire grew ; 

And Arts still follow’d where her P.agles fle\o ; 

From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 

And the same age saw Learning fall, and Rome*. 

With Tyranny, then Superstition join’d. 

As that the body, this enslav’d the mind ; 

Much was believ’d, but little understood. 

And to be dull was constru’d to be good ; 690 

A second delu^ Learning thus o’er-run. 

And the Monks finish’d what the Goths begun. 

At length Krasmus, that great injur’d name^, 

(The^-glory of the Priesthood, and the shame !) 

Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

* fin his Natural History and in his Poetics [M, Fabius Quintilianus, author of the In- 
respectively.] ' stitutiones Oratorice^ hom a. 

Of Halicarnassus. P. [b. c. * [Cassius Longinus, author of the, 

30 circ., author of treatise de co 7 npositione ver- ike Sublime, born 210, put to death 273 a . d ,] 
borum zxA Ars Rhetoricali ^Rome.] [Shakspere used both pronuncia- 

3 [T. Petronius Arbiter, the reputed author of tions of this word.] o 

the SatiricoMf lived in the time of Nero, at ^ [Born at Rotterdam 1467; died at Basle 
whose court he wan revered as elegant ice arbiter. \ 1^36.] 
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But see! each Muse, in Leo’s golden days*, 

Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays, 
Rome’s ancient Genius, o’er its ruins spread. 

Shakes ^off the dust, and rears his rev’rend head. 
Then Sculpture and her sister-arts revive; 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising 'I’emple rung^; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung^. 

Immortal Vida ; on whose honour’d brow 
The Poet’s bays and Critic’s ivy grow: 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame^! 

But soon^^m impious arms from Latium chas’d®, 
Their anciejtt, bounds the banish’d Muses pass’d ; 
Thence Ari»!' o’er all the northern world advance, 

But Criticjlparning flourish’d most in France.: 

The rules. nation, born to serve, obeys; 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways®. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d, 

And kept unconquer’d, and unciviliz’d ; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold. 

We still defy’d the Romans, as of old. 

Yet some there were, among the sounder few 
Of those who less presum’d, and better knew, 

Who durst assert the juster ancient cause. 

And here restor’d Wit’s fundamental laws. 

Such was the Muse, whose rules and jiiactice telF, 
“Nature’s chief Master-piece is writing well.” 


* [The papacy of Leo X. lasted from 1513 to 
1:521. The rebuilding of St Peter’s was com- 
n»nced under his predecessor Julius II,; for 
whom also some of Raphael’s greatest works were 
executed.] 

® ‘ I have the bes^ authority, that of the 
learned, accurate, and ingenious Dr Burney, for 
observing that, in the age of Leo X, , music did 
not keep pace with poetry in advancing towards 
perfection, Costantio Festa was the best Italian 
composer during the time of Leo, and Pietro 
Aaron the best theorist. Palestrina was not 
born till eight years after the death of Leo.’ 

War ton. 

3 [Vida is as a critical writer chiefly known by 
his Art of Poetry^ subsequently, and probably 
in consequence of Pope’s encomium, translated 
into English byi|Christopher Pitt. This Art of 
Poetry^ written about 1520, is chiefly directed 
to a consideration of the rules of Epic Poetry ; 
and was the first of many similar discour.ses 
by Italian poets, Torquato Tasso among the 
number.] 

* As next in place to Mantua,} Alluding to 
‘Mantua vse miseras niraium vicina Cremonac.’ 

: This application is made in Rennet’s edition 
of Vida. Warton.m 

^ [Referring to the sack of Rome by the duke 
of Bourbon in 1527.] 


®[Boileau’s (1636 — 1711) Art Pottique, in four 
cantos, like Pope’s essay itself, heralds no new 
literary era ; it is rather a summary by an inde- 

f iendent critic of precepts which apply to poetic 
iterature in general, though they are frequently 
pointed by special and even personal application. 
Nicolas De.spreaux Boileau was born in 1636 
and lived till 1711, Besides thcA.P. hisppistles 
and Lutrin are his most noteworthy produc- 
tions ; as a satirist he is of the school of Horace 
rather than of Juvenal; as a critic he is distin- 
guished by incisiveness rather than breadth. 
His Odes have no exceptional merit,] 

7 Such was the Muse} — Essay on Poetry 
by the Dii^e of Buckingham. Our poet is 
not the only one of his time who complimented 
this Essay, and its noble author. Mr Dryden 
had done it very largely in the dedication to his 
translation of the i?^neid*t' and Dr Garth in the 
first edition of his Dispensary says, 

‘The Tiber now no courtly Gallus sees, 

But siniling Thames enjoys his Norman by s.’ 
Though ‘afterwards omitted, when parties were 
carried so high in the reign of Queen Anne, as to 
allow no commendation to an opposite in politics. 
The Duke was all his life a steady adherent to 
the Church-of-England party, yet an enemy to 
the extravagant measures of the court in the 
reig^ of Charles *11. On which account dfter 
having strongly patronized Mr Dryden, a cool- 
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Such was Roscommon S not more leam*d than good, 
With manners genVous as his noble blood ; 

To him ^he wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev’ry author’s merit, but his own.# 

Such late was Walsh®-— the Muse’s judge and friend. 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend; 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert; 

The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 


This humble praise, lamented shade! receive. 

This praise at least a grateful Muse may give,: 

The Muse, whose early voice you taught to sir^. 
Prescrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise, 

But in low numbers short excursions tries : 

Content, if hence th’ unlearn ’d their wants may view, 
The learn ’d reflect on what before they knew: 

Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame. 

Averse alike to flatter, or offend; '■ 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend®. 
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ness succeeded between them on that poet’s 
a^Iute attachment to the court, which carried 
hiin some lengths beyond what the Duke could 
approve of. This nobleman's true character had 
been very well marked by Mr Dryden before, 
‘the Muse’s friend, 

Himself a Muse. In Sanadrin’s debate 
True to his prince, but not a slave of state.’ 

Abs, and Achii. 
Our Author was more happy, he was honour’d 
wry young with his friendship, and it continued 
till his death in all the circumstances of a 
familiar esteem. P. 

[John Sheffield earl of Mulgrave and marquis 
of Normanby by creation of William and Mary, 
and duke of Buckinghamshire by creation of 
Queen Anne, was born in 1649 and died in 1722. 
Hia Essay on Poetry^ to which Pope has given 
an undeserved immortality, is a short and tole- 
rably meagre performance, in which a variety of 
.di^ointed rules are applied to the principal species 
of poetic composition. It contains however some 
vigorous lines and some sensible observa|ions of 
individual criticism. Compare note to p. 43. j 
^ ^ An Essay on Translated Verie, seems, at 
siw sights to be a barren subject ; yet Roscom- 
lAon has decorated it with many precepts of 
^lililty and taste, and enlivened it with a tale in 
of Boileau. It is indisputably better 
I, m a clcMer and more vigorous style, 
e last-mentioned essay. Roscommon was 
learned than Buckingham. He was. bred 
nddef Bochart, at Caen in Normandy. He had 
a design of forming a society for the rehn- 
l|l|^ and dxing the standard of our language ; 
^h.'iwiltch project his intimate friend JDryaen 
i#** Kik pnocipal a^ssktant. War ion. 

- fwentwoAh earl of Roscommon, ne- 

dT the earl of Sh*afford, was horn 
at < 19 ^ wtd in 1684. His hiuse was 


chaste at a di.ssolute court ; but in his habits of 
life he participated in one at least of the vices of 
the age. As to his design of founding an English 
Academy, it was revived by De Foe and 
probably plagiarised from the lai^ter by Swift, 
and also found favour with Prior and Tickell. 

It h^ been again advanced, upon a broader 
basis, by a brilliant critic of our own days. See 
Matthew Arnold’s essay on The Literury In* 
Jln^nce qf Academies,] 

* “ If Pope has here given too magnlhcent an , 
eulogy to Walsh, it must be attributed to friend>»V^| 
ship, rather than to judgment. Walsh was, ^ 
general, a flimsy and frigid writer. The Ramb%r 
calls his works pages of inanity. His three 
letters to Pope, however, are well written. ..... 

Pope owed much to Wal^ ; it was he whetgave 
him a very important piece of> advice, in his 'eiiriy 
youth ; for he used to tell our author, that there 
was one way still left open for him by which he 
might excel any of his predecessors, which waSi 
by correctness,; that though, indeed, we had-' 
several great poets, we as yet could boast of ' 
none that were perfectly correct ; and that Aere- 
fore he advised him to make this quality IkW 
particular study. Warion. 

[As to Walsh’s suggestion with reference tO; 
the Fourth Pastoral, see Pop A note to p. , 
William Walsh was jbom in x66^llind died abouf^l 
1709; his poems and imitations shew him In 
have been an elegant and pleasing write#, who,, 
however, in Dr Johnson’s words, known more 
by his familiarity with greater men, thdn ly an^*! 
thing done or written by himself.’] u , 

^ These concluding lines bear a rosehl-t T 
blance to Boileau'.s conclusion 
Poetry^ but are perhaps superiorc; ; ' ■ ; \ / 

‘ Censeurunpeufacheux, mai^souvenlnjfcdksaita,’ 
Plus cnclin k>lfimer, que savant k hieh V 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 

AN IIEROI-COMICAL POEM, 


^ Noluerani, Belinda, tuos violare caplllos ; . ^ 

Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuissc tuis. Mart. [_Epigr. XII. 84. J 


TO MRS. ARABELLA FERMOR^. 

3. ■ 

Madam, ^ regard for this piece, since I ■ 

: dedicate it to You. Yet you may bear me witness, it was intended only to divert a few 
young Ladies' who have good sense and good humour enough to laugh not only at their 
sex^s little unguarded follies, but at their own. But as it was communicated with the air of 
' a Secret, it soon found its way into the world. An imperfect copy having been offer d to a 
Bookseller, you had the good-nature for my sake to consent to the publication of one more 
correct; ¥his I was forc’d to, before I had executed half my design, for the Machinery 
was entirely wanting to compleat it. ■ -r 

The Machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the Critics, to signify that part which 
the Deities, Angels, or Daemons are made to act in a Poem: For the ancient Poets are m , 
one respect like many modern Ladies: let an action be never so trivial in itself, they always 
make it appear , of the utmost importance. These Machines I determined to raise on a very 
new and odd foundation, the Rosicrucian doctrine of Spirits. u . »*• 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of hard words before a Lady ; but tis so 
much the concern of a Poet to have his works understood, and particularly by your Sex, 
that you must give me leave to explain two or three difficult terms. 

, The Rosicrucians are a people 1 must •bring you acqumnted with. 'The best account 1 
R know of them is in a French book call’d Ee Comte de which both in its title 

and size is so like a Novel, that many of the Fair Sex have read it for one by mistake 
Hccording to these Gentlemen, the four Elements are inhabited by Spirits, which they call 
Svlnhs. Gnomes. Nvmohs. and Salamanders. The Gnomes or Daemons of Earth delight in 


Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs, and Salamanders. 


I ft appears, by. this Motto, that the follow- 
ing Poem was written or published at the Lady's 
request. But there are some further circum- 
stances not unworthy relating. Mr Caryl (a 
^Gentleman who was Secretary to Queen Mary, 
wfe of James IL whose fortunes he followed 
' into France, Author of the Comedy of Sir Solo- 
inoH Single t and of several translations in Drv- 
den's Miscellanies] originally proposed the sub- 
ject to him in a view of putting an end, by this 
piece of ndicul% to a quarrel that was risen be- 
tween two noble Families, those of Lord Petre 
att 4 of Mrs Fermor, on the trifling occasion of 
hi? having cut off a lock of her hair. The Au- 
tb^^ht it to the Ladv, with whom he was 
acqdj^ted; and she took it so well as to give 
nl^Ut copies of it. That first sketch, (we learn 
frohi ope of his Letters) was written in less than 


machinery of the Sylphs, and extended it to five 
Canto's. P. , , , , 

This insertion he always esteemed, and justly, 
the greatest effort of his skill and art as a Poet. 

Warburton. 

^ [Warton quotes a poem addressed to thO 
same Ikdy by Parnell, on her leaving London, 
commencing. ‘From town fair Ambella flies.' 
Miss Arabella Fermor’s niece. Prioress of the 
English Austin Nuns at the Fossae at Paris, 
told Mrs Piozzi ‘that she believed there was but 
little comfort to be found in a house that har- 
boured poets; for that she remembered Mr 
Pope’s praise made her aunt very troublesome 
and conceited, while his numberless capricp?. 
would have employed ten servants to wait 
him.' L ife ana Writings o/M rs Piozzi^ I. aegfc 
Miss Arabella Fermor was, in 1714, married Ip; 

of Ufton Court, 


^r^ight, ^ 17*1, in Wo Canto^ only, and it Francis Perkins, Em. _ ^ - 

a? ?0i printed u first, in a Miscellany of Bern. Though her own and her fathers family aye hjftK 
*1.... «««,« fU- A ..*1^.%.. Pi,i. extinct, her portrait is still preserved at 
scat, Tusmore. §cc Carruthei|, 

107-3 ’ ' 


LltW^fPrWif^fiout tl^ name of the Author. But 
jt that he made it more 

the tiiext year by the additiop of the 
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mischief ; but the Sylphs, whose habitation is in the Air, arc the best-condition’d creatures 
ima^nable.^ For they say, any mortals may enjoy the most intimate familiarities wit^vthese 
oT^'Ht ^^**'**^ upon a condition very easy to all true Adepts, an inviolate pres^atibn of 

As to the following Canto’s, all the passages of them are as fabulous, as the Vision at 
the beginning, or the Transformation at the end ; (except the loss *of your Hair, which I 
always mention with reverence). The Human persons are as fictitious as the airy ones; 
and tfee character of Belinda, as it is now manag’d, resembles you in nothing but in 
Beauty. 

If this Poem had _ as many Graces as there are in your Person, or in your Mind, yet 
I could never hope it should pass thro’ the world half so Uncensur’d as You have done. 
But let its fortune be what it will, mine is happy enough, to have given me this occasion 
of assuring you that I am, with the truest esteem. Madam, . 

Your most obedient. Humble Servant, 

. V A. Pope. 

[The original idea of this delightful poem — menun saly as Addison called it-X, 
was confessedly due to Pope’s friend Caryll ; and the characters which carry on its, 
action all belong to the circle of Catholic families in which Pope at the time moved. ^ 
The heroine and her assailant are identified by him irf his note; Thalestris was , 
Mrs Morley, and Sir Plume her brother Sir George Brown, who not unnaturally 
resented the use to which his individuality was put in the poem. In its original 
form it was published in 1712, in its present complete form, containing the addition 
of the machinery of the Sylphs^, in 1714. The Key to the Locky put forth in the 
following year by ‘ Esdras Barnevelt Apoth.’, which gravely explained the whole 
poem as a covert satire upon Queen Anne and the Barrier Treaty, was only one of 
those exegetical mystifications to which Pope was in the habit of treating his public 
—apparently at his own expense, in reality in order to attract an adventitious 
interest to his own productions. 

The Rape of the Lock is correctly termed by its author a lieroicomical poem, and 
belongs distinctly to that class of composition which we call burlesque. In other 
words, it applies a peculiar kind of treatment to a subject palpably and therefore 
ludicrously undeserving of it. It differs from poems which arc mere parodies on 
[ other poems, inasmuch as it burlesques or mocks an entire class of poetry; and 
i herein lies its superiority to a mere travesty, such as the Batrachoniyomachia. 
its true predecessors Warton notes the Rape of the Bucket (1612) by Alessandro 
Tassoni, and two other similar Italian works. With Boilcauj^ Luirin (translated 
into English by Rowe in 1708) the Rape of the Lock has in common both nature 
of subject and method of treatment — a trivial quarrel humorously dignified with 
epical importance. But while the French poem almost rises to the level of a 
national satire, the English is rather, to adopt Roscoe’s expression, a social ‘plea- 
santry.’ The surly cavil of Dennis, that Pope’s poem wants a moral and is on that 
account inferior to the Lutrin, scarcely required to be refuted with mock gravity by 
Dr Johnson, who declares thaF ‘the freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity of 
women, as they embroil families in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more 
to obstruct the happiness of life in a year than the ambition of the clergy in many 
centuries.’ 

Strange to say, the opposite objection has recently been made to a work of 
which the execution has in general been allowed to possess in a rare degree the 
double charm which pervades the irony of polite conversation. Mr Taine would 

*^{Mr Kingsley, in his essay on Alexaitder nexion with man; while the relation of such 
Sw^h and Alexander Pofie, has pointed out mythological. beings to nature (an aspect under 
how Pope, in employing the Sylphs as poetic which they were equally regardeu by the Greeks) . 
machmery, viewea them, after the precedent of was only restored to them literature by the 
SpeiiMr and Ariosto, solely in their fancied con- moderns, Schiller and Goethe and Keats.] 
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insist that even t|(fi Tape of the Lock is in its entire scheme nothing niiore than a 
practical joke in the fashionable style, and persuade his readers that, like all his 
Engliitl*'tpn temporaries, Pope, in representing the life of the world, retained and 
revealed me contemjpt which he had for it in his heart. Pope, even here, is 
according to this consistent critic in reality far from polite, and sins against the good 
manners of which he aifects the varnish. This criticism is perhaps the most striking 
instance in Mr Taine’s admirable work of his tendency towards straining a ispecial 
instance in order to make it fit into a general view. It is quite true that the spirit 
of the age to which Pope belonged was devoid of true delicacy in the appreciation 
of the nobler relations between the sexes ; quite true that Pope individually showed 
in many of his poems a want of that genuine tenderness which may display itself in 
sajire as well as in erotic verse. But the Rape of the Lock being intended as a piece 
oi raillery, can only be condemned if in it raillery passes the bounds of what is 
pleasing ; and though doubtless much might have been put into the poem which is 
not there, yet what there is in it (if due allowance be made for certain approaches 
to a coarseness by no means confined to the contemporary literature of any one 
particular country), is both light and charming ; and if a moral be conveyed, it is 
(except in a single passage towards the beginning of the last Canto^ implied with 
well-bred ease and good humour, and not sourly obtruded upon an -unprepared 
audience. 

The Rape of the Lock enjoyed the honour of translation by a distinguished 
French writer. Marmontel’s Boucle de Cheveux cnlevke is upon the whole a spirited 
and successful effort, not more inaccurate than is usually the case with French trans- 
lations, and felicitous in some of the more salient passages, as e.g. the desicription 
of the game at Ombre. But the antithetical brilliancy of Pope’s lines, nowhere 
more observable than in this poem, is all but lost in the easy flow of the French 
version, which is of course in Alexandrines. If dramatic pieces be left out of the 
question, the Rape of the Lock is probably one of tlie longest occasional poems in 
any literature; and yet French literature itself may be challenged to match the 
sparkling vivacity of its execution no less than the airy grace of its plot and under- 
plot] 


CANTO T. 

W HAT dire offence from am’rous causes springs. 

What mighty contests rise from trivial firings, 

^ I sing — This verse to CARYL^'Muse! is due: 

This, ev’n Belinda may vouchsafe to view: 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 

If She inspire, and He approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive. Goddess! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t’ assault a gentle Belle? 

O say what stranger cause, yet unexplor’d. 

Could make a gentle Belle reject a Lord? to 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage, 

^ And in soft bosoms, dwells such mighty Rage? 

• . > ' 
^ Ofpthn Caryll,* a gentleman of an ancient 1736 a most intimate friend of Pope’s, /»- 
Catholic family in Sussex, and till his death in troductory Memoir ^ 
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• Sol thro’ white curtains shot*^a tim’rous rayf 
And oped those eyes that must -eclipse the day: 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awsdce: 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 
And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow prest, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong’d the balmy rest: 

’Twas He had summon’d to her silent bed 
The morning-dream that hover’d o’er her head; 

A Youth more glitt’ring than a Birth-night Beau, 
(That ev’n in slumber caus’d her cheek to glow) 
Seem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay. 

And thus in whispers said, or seem’d to say. 

Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish’d care 
Of thpusand bright Inhabitants of Air! 

If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought. 

Of all the Nurse and all the Priest have taught; 

Of airy Elves by moonlight shadows seen, ^ 

The silver token, and the circled green. 

Or virgins visited by Angel-pow’rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heav’nly flow’rs; 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To Maids alone and Children are reveal’d: 

What tho’ no credit doubting Wits may give? 

The Fair and Innocent shall still believe. 

Know, then, unnumber’d Spirits round thefe fly, 

The light Militia of the lower sky; 

These, tho’ unseen, are ever on the wing, 

H^ng o’er^the Box, and hover round the Ring. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in Aij-,. 

And view with scorn two Pages and a Chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old^,* 

And once inclos’d in Woman’s beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 
From earthly Vehicles to these of air. 

Think not, when Woman’s transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanjfies she still regards, j 

And tho’ she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 

>Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 

And love of Ombre, after death survive®. 

For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first Elements their Souls retire : 


Aw funv your otvu, efc.] He here forsakes 
system ; which, in this part, is 
«y«n for poetry: and gives a 
»^jbdk;^^ui'^ctim of his own, on the Platonic 
of^the continuance of the p)^sions in 
the mihd, before its leaving 
■ and purified philo- 


sophy; which furnishes an occasion for 
useful satire. Warburton* \ -'- 

* [Chatto, in his History o^^layiiigiCairds^ 


disproves the statement of Jt5arrin|rtQtp|inat yothre 
was probably introduced by Calii»ine ofj'Porttl" 
gal, the queen of Charles I|. J 
poem, VQn a card |om at 
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Th4; Sprites of fieif Termagants in Flame 
Mofnt up, and take a Salamander^s name. 

Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 

An4 sip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. 

Xh4 ^tiyer Prude sinks downward tq a Gnome, 

In fearch of mischief still on Earth to roam. 

Th| light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of Air. 

Know further yet ; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph embrac’d : 

Fo» Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
- Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

What guards the purity of melting Maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades. 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, the daring spark. 

The glance by day, the whisper in the dark. 

When kind occasion prompts their warm desires. 

When music softens, and when dancing fires? 

’Tis but their Sylph, the wise Celestials know, 

Tho’ Honour is the word with Men below'. V 

Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their face®. 

For life predestin’d to the Gnomes’ embrace. 

These swell their prospects and exalt their pride. 

When offers are disdainM, and love deny’d: * 

Then gay Ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their sweeping train. 

And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, 

And in soft sounds. Your Grace salutes their ear. 

’Tis these that early taint the female soul, 

Instruct the eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 

Teach Infant-cheeks a bidden blush to know. 

And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 

Oft, wjien the world imagine women ’stray, * 

The Sylphs thro’ mystic mazes guide their way, 

Thro^ all the giddy circle they pursue. 

And old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 

When Florio speaks what virgin could withstand. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? 

With vaiying vanities, from ev’ry yp-rt. 

They shift the moving Toyshop of their heart; ] 

Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword-knots strive, 
Be^ux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 

THi^ erring mortals Levity may call; 

OH blind to tmth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 


^ reference Co a TOlittcal pamphlet entitled 
of Ombre, published at London 
, years before the Queen’s arrival in 

5 ln the reign or Queen Anne, accord- 
■ 9mbre, wa$ the favourite game of 

Fiqpet of Ae gentlemen. The 
w of course derived 




from the Spanish word for a man; and * there ki. 
reason to believe that it wa;S one of the oldest ; 
games at cards played in Europe.'] , 

^ Th<f honour ts the word with men i 

Parody of Homer. Warhurton. j; « ^ 

■ too conscious of their ftice,^ i. 6. too itemiirbie : 
of their beauty. Wai^hurton, 
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. Of these am I, who thy protection crajm, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as I rang’d the crystal wilds of air, 

In the clear Mirror^ of thy ruling Star 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend. 

Ere to the main this morning sun descend, 

But heav’n reveals not what, or how, ,:.or where: 

Warn’d by the Sylph, oh pious maid,' beware! 

This to disclose is all thy guardian c4n; 

Beware of all, but most beware of Man! 

He said; when Shock who thougB.t' she slept too long, 
Leap’d up, and wak’d his mistress with his tongue. 

’Twas then, Belinda, if report say true. 

Thy eyes first open’d on a Billet-doux; 

Wounds, Charms, and Ardors were no sooner read. 

But all the Vision vanish’d from thy head. 

And now, unveil’d, the Toilet stands display’d, 

Each silver Vase in mystic order laid. 

First, rob’d in white, the Nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, the Cosmetic pow’rs®. 

A heav’nly image in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears; 

Th’ inferior Priestess^, at her altar’s side. 

Trembling begins the sacred rites of Pride. 

Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various off ’rings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the Goddess with the glitt’ring spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The Tortoise here and Elephant unite. 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled, and the white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows. 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puls on all its arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

Repairs her smiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy Sylpl^ surround their darling care®. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair, 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown ; 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. 


1 10 


120 I 


130 


140 


^ Iw the clear mirror\ The language of the remain. See note to chap. i. of BSttiger’s Sahi~ 
Platonists, the writers of the intelligible world of na, where the description of the Roman beauty’s 
spirits, etc. P. toilet should be compared with Pope’s slighter 

• [Shock=shough [Macbeth) i. c. shaggy.] and graceful touches.] 

* [Cosmetics formed a separate branch of an- * TIC inferior Priestess^ There is a small 
cient' mecheine ; and works on the subject were inaccuracy in these lines. He first makes his 
dedicated to Cleopatra and to Plotina the consort heroine the chief priestess, and then the goddess 
of Trajan by their body-physicians. Of Ovid’s herself. Warburton. # 

Medicatnifta Faciei only the first hundred lines ^ The busy Hylfhe^ etc.] Ancient traditions of 
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Not with more glories, in th’ etherial plain, 

The Sun first rises o’er the purpled main. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch’d on, the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair Nymphs; and well-drest Youths around her shone, 

But ev’ry ey^- was fix’d on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling Cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as those : lO 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide: 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 

This Nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 

Nourish’d two Locks, which graceful hung behind 20 

In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth iv’ry neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 

And mighty hearts arc held in slender chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray. 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey. 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Tlio advent’rous Baron the bright locks admir’d; 

He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 30 

Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 

For when success a Lover’s toil attends, 

Few ask, if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n, and ev’ry pow’r ador’d, 

But chiefly Love — to Love an Altar built, 

Of twelve vast French Romances, neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves ; 

And all the trophies of his former loves; 4^ 

With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am’rous sighs to raise the fire. 


the Rabbis relate, that several of the fallen and who continuing impenitent, still presides 
angels became* amorous of women, ai'tl women's toilets, Bereshi KaDbi in 

ticularize some ; Imong the rest Asael, who Genes, vi. a. 

lay with Naamah, the wife of Noah, or of Ham ; * • 
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Then prbs&te falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon tb obtain, and long possess the ptize^ 

The pow’rs gave ear^, and granted half his pray’r, 
The rest, the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides: 

While melting music steals upon the sky. 

And soften’d sounds along the waters die ; 

Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smil’d, and all the wond was gay. 

All 'but the Sylph — with careful thoughts oppreSt, 

Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons strait his Denizens of air; 

The lucid • squadrons round the sails repair : 

Soft o’er tiie shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 

That seem’d but Zephyrs to the train beneath. 

Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light. 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew. 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 

While ev’ry beam new transient colours flings. 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d; •• 

His purple pinions op’ning to the sun, 

He rais’d his azure wand, and thus begun. \>i 
Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give earl 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear ^ I 
Ye know the spheres and various tasks assign’d 
By* laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. 


^ Or roll the planets thro’ the boundless sky. 

' Some less refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

? Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

• Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry rnain, 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly'' rain, 
i Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

V . ' Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 

! Of these the chief the care of Nations own, 

/ ' ; And guard with Arms divine the British Throne. 

. Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 

, ' ^ I ^ pleasing, tho’ less glorious carej 


794 ^ 5 ' •' * 'Kirones. 

'■ CThe invocatioU m m Satan’s address th* Ppwers,* » 
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To iave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor I let th* imprison’d essences exhale; 

To fresh colours from the vernal flow’rs; 

To IteaT from rainbows e’er they drop in show’rs 
A l^lighter* wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assiit their blushes, and inspire their airs; 

Nay!' oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 

To thange a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. * 

This day, black Omens threat the brightest Fair, 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care; 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight; * 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail China jar receive a Haw; 

Or stain her honour or her new brocade; 

Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Or whether Heav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 
Haste, then, ye spirits! to your charge repair: 

The flutt’ring fan be Zephyretta’s care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her fav’rite Lock ; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th’ important charge, the Petticoat': 

Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail, 

Tho’ rtifif with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whale; 
Form ’ a strong line about the silver bound. 

And'. guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 

Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins; 

Or p?ung’d in lakes of bitter washes lie. 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye: 

Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain; 

Or Alum styptics with contracting pow’r 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivel’d flow’r; 

Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shali feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 

In fumes pf burning Chocolate shall glow. 

And tremble at the sea that froths below! 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend ; 

Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear: 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


here tiOt i 

? pieced raillery ai^; «: 


lecollect that of Addison, in the ia 7 th oal4ii| 

laite humour, portait part of female dress. v 
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CANTO III. 

Close by those meads, for ever crown’d with flow’rs, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow’rs, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighb’ring Hampton taftes its name. 

. Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredbom 
Of foreign Tyrants and of Nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometinies Tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a Court; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they past. 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

^iAt ey’Qr word a reputation dies. 

'^nuff, or the fan,“^s^ply each pause of chat, 
iWith singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Mean while, declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray; 

The hungry Judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang that jury-men may dine^; 

The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in i^eace, 

And the long lal^ours of the Toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous Knights, 

At Ombre singly to decide their doom; 

And swells her breast with coiuiuests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she spreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card : • 

First Ariel perch’d upon a Matadore^, 

Then each, according to the rank they bore; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four Kings in majesty rever’d. 

With hoary why>kers and a forky beard; 

And four fair Queens whose hands sustain a flow’r, 

Th’ expressive emblem of their softer pow’r; 

Four Knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band. 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 

And particolour’d troops, a shining train. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
i The skilful Nymph reviews her force with care: 

I Let Spades be trumps! she said, and trumps they were. 


* From Congjeve. Warion. can scarcely be a doubt that the other nations of 

* Froih the tern^s used in the game of Ombre — Western Europf derived their knowledge of it 
Spadillo, Basto,' Matador, Punto, &c.-Tthere from the SpariiSirds. Chatto. 
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Now %iove to war her sable Mataclores^, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

Spadilliqf first, unconquerable Lord! 

Led off two captive trumps^ and swept the board. 50 

As luany*^ more Manillio^ forc’d to yield, 

And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Basto^ follow’d, but his fate more hard 
Gain’d but one trump and one Plebeian card. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 

Thq hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d, 

The rest, his many-colour’d robe conceal’d. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage. 

Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 60 

Ev’n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o’erthrew® 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu^, 

Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid. 

Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 

Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 

His warlike Amazon her host invades, 

Th’ imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 

The Club’s black Tyrant first her victim dy’d, 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barb’rous pride : 70 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread ; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarch’s, only grasps the globe? 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 

Th’ embroider’d King who shows but half his face, 

And his refulgent Queen, with pow’rs combin’d 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 

With ^throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 80 

Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs, 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons. 

With like confusion different nations fly, 

Of various habit, and of various dye, 

The pierc’d battalions dis-united fall. 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries hi§' wily arts, 

And wins (oh shameful chance !) the Queen of Hearts, 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 90 

^ Nqxv move to^var, etc,'\ The whole idea of * [Basto: the ace of clubs, third trump at Om- 
this description of a game at Ombre, »is taken bre. These three principal trumps are called 
from Vida's description of a game at chess, in his Matadores.\ 

poem intit. Scacchia Lndus. Warburto7i. ^ Kt certain games the Knave of Clubs is call- 

: the ace of spades, the first trump ed Pam. Chatto. 
at Ombre.] ^ ® [-^w, the game of Loo,, in which Pam is the 

3 \Manillio: the (Jeuce of trumps when trumps highest card.] 
are black, the seven when they are red. The 

second trump at Ombre.] • - 
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She s^s, and trembles at th’ approachfng ill, 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille^. , 

And now (as oft in some distemper’d State) ^ 

On one nice Trick depends the gen’ral fate. 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth: The King unseen 
Lurk’d in her hahd, and mourn’d his captive Queen; 

He springs to Vengeance with an eager pace. 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. ^ , loo 

Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Sudden, these honours shall be snatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. 

For lol the board with cups and spoons is crown d, 

The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 

On shining Altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 

From silver spouts the grateml liquors glide. 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide: no 

At once they gratify their scent and taste. 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the Fair ,her airy band; 

Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d. 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. , 

Coffee, (which makes the politician wise. 

And see thro’ all things with his half-shut eyes)* 

Sent up in vapours to the llaron’s brain 

New Stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 1*0 

Ah cease, rash youth! desist ere ’tis too late. 

Fear the just Gods, and think of Scylla s Fate* I 
Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Nisus’ injur’d hair! ^ 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill I 
Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg’d weapon from her- shining case : 

So Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 13 ® 

He takes the gift with rev’rence, and extends 
The little engine, on his fingers’ ends; 

' This just behind Belinda’s neck he spr^d, 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 

Swift to the Lock • a thousand Sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 

« And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear; 

Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. , 

. f..' ' 

^ r rC«»/if,atermin Ombre and Quadrille. HPope, like 

Wheii those who defend the pool make more ‘ dieted to the driiWug of _ y. . 

K STthSl X defend the game, they think ^ ScflU. 

• * isit - in , Intturtft* Vlll. Mr,» ^ 
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CANTO IV. 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppress’d, . 

And secret passions labour’d in her br«ast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seiz’d alij^, 

Not scornful virgins who their charmsi survive, 

Not ardent lovers robb’d o‘' all their wliss. 

Not ancient ladies when refus’d a kiiil, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting ^e, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinil’d awry,*, 

E’er felt such rage, resentment, and; despair. 

As thou, sad Virgin! for thy ravisl^ Hair. lO 

For, that sad moment, when the 4 [|^lphs withdrew 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda 
Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy spxi||j|L 
As ever sully’d the fair face of 
Down to the central earth, his .m^r scene, 

Repair’d to search the gloomy Up^Ptpf Spleen. 

vSwift on his sooty pinions flit^lhe Gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the dU'mal dome. 

No cheerful bree/c this sullen I'^ion knows, 

The dreaded East is all the wiftd that blows. ’ 20 

Here in a grotto, shelter’d close ’'from air, 

And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare, 

She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head^. 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place, 

But diff’ring far in figure and in face. 

Here stood Ill-nature like an ancient maid. 

Her wrinkled form in l)lack and white array’d; 

With store of pray’rs, for mornings, nights, and noons, 

Her hand is fill’d; her bosom with lampoons. ^30 

There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, l 
P ractis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride. 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown, for sickn^s, and for show. 

The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 

When each n^w night-dress gives a new disease. 

A constant Vapour o’er the palace flies; 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise ; 40 

Dreadful, as hermit’s dreams in haunted shades, 

Or bright, as visions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 

Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires; ' 

Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes. 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 

Unnumber’d throngs on every side are seen, 

Of bodies chang’d to various forms by Spleen. 


> [Megrim (migraine) from lijui/tpavta. ] 
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Here living Tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

. One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout : 

Pipkin there, like Homer’s Tripod walks; 
j^Here sigln6,|a Jar, and there a Goose-pie talks 

f “'en prove |^ith child, as pow’rful fancy works, 
nd maids turn’d bottles, call aloud for corks. 

Safe pastWhe Gnome thro’ this fantastic band, 
branch oR healing Spleenwort in his. hand‘d, 
h’^n thus address’d the povv’r : “Hail, wayward Queen! 
rule tht sex to fifty from fifteen : 

Parent of vaodurs and of female wit, 

Who give tl:^hysteric, or poetic fit, 

On various tH|ipers act by various ways, 

Make some physic, others scribble plays ; 

Who cause tMWproud tlieir visits to delay, 

And send tlnlj^Bdly in a pet to pray. 

A nymph thJ^pH^ that all thy ])ow’r disdains, 

And lhousancPj|B|^'G in equal mirth maintains. 

Hut oil ! if e’ei iT-^y ( hiome could spoil a grace, 

Or raise a pimple on a beauteous ftce, 
lake C'itron-waterA matrons cheeks inflame^, 

Or change complexions at a losing game ; 

Tf e’er with airy ‘horns I planted heads, 

C)r rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds. 

Or caus’d suspicion when no soul was rude, 

Or discompos’d the head-dress of a Prude, 

Or e’er to costive la]i-dog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease : 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin. 

That single act gives half the world the spleen.” 

The Goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, tho’ she grants his pray’r. 

A wond’rous Bag with both her hands she binds, 
lake 4liat where once Ulysses held the winds ; 

There she collects the force of female lungs, 

Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 

A Vial next she fills with fainting fears. 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and ilowing tears. 

The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 

Spreads his black wings, and slowl;^ mounts to day. 

Sunk in ‘rhalestris’ arms the nymph he found, 

Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 

And all the Furies issu’d at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

^\nd fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 

“O wretched maid!” she spread her hands, and cry’d, 
(While Hampton’s echoes, “Wretched maid!” reply’d) 


^ Alludes to a real fact, a lady of distinction 3 [As to this fashionable indulgence cf. Moral 
imagined herself in this condition. P. Ess. Ep. ii. v. 64. J 

® [Spleenwort miltwa.ste. 
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.“Was it !pr this you took siich constant care 
-The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 

* For this your locks in paper durante bound, 

For this with tort’ring irons wreath’d around? 

For this with fillets strain’d your tender head. 

And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 

Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 

While the Fops envy, and the I.adies stare! 

Honour forbid! at whose unrivaU’d shrine 
Ease, -pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. , 

Methinks already I your tears survey, 

Already hear thq horrid things they say, 

Already see you a degraded toast, 

And all your honour in a whisper lost I 
How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend ? 

’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend! 

And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize. 

Expos’d thro’ crystal to the gazing eyes. 

And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park Circus grow. 

And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ; 

Sooner let earth, air, sea, to Chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all!” 

She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs \ 

And bids her Beau demand the precious hairs: 

(Sir Flume of amber snuff-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 

He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case, 

And thus broke out — “My Lord, why, what the devil?« 
“Z — ds! damn the lock! Tore Gad, you must be civil! * 
“Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest — nay prithee, pox! 

“ Give her the hair” — he spoke, and rapp’d this box. 

“It grieves me much” (reply M the Peer again) 

‘ ‘ Who speaks so. well should ever speak in vain. 

But by this Lock, this sacred Lock I swear, 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honours shall renew. 

Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew) 

That while m)^ nostrils draw the vital air. 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.” ^ ' 

He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumiih spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not so; 
lie breaks the Vial whence the sorrows flow. 


100 


no 


no 


130 


*40 


^ Sir Plume ri^airsA Sir George Brown, 
was the only one of the Party who took the 
t hing lyyienaly. ^ Jie was an^y, that the Poet 
ihoul^^ake hl||i thlk nothing but nonsense; 


could not well blame him. 

(.i.'' "W-. , IVarj^rtoH. 


[‘ If you wanted to have him act so/ Kejil^r 
wrote to Goethe jcoiic^ning his own j^orlraMMe 
as Albert in Wei't^r, *need yai have maiie ffim -. 
such a blockhead n ? 
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Then ' see ! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, ’ 

Her 6yes half-languishing, half-drown’d in tears ; 

On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head, 

Whi^, with a sigh, she rais’d ; and thus she said. 

For ever curs’d be this detested day. 

Which snatch’d my best, my fav’rite curl away 1 
Happy! ah ten times happy had I been, ’ . 

If Hampton* Court these eyes had never seen! 150 

Yet am not I the first mistaken maid,' 

By Ifve of Courts to num’rous ills betray’d. 

Oh •had I rather un-admir’d remain’d 
In some lone isle, or distant Northern land ; 

Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way. 

Where none learn Ombre, none e’er taste Bohea ! 

There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye. 

Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 

What mov’d my mind with youthful Lords to roam? 

Oh had I stay’d, and said my pray’rs at home! 160 

’Twas^this, the morning omens seem’d to tell. 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 

The tott’ring China shook without a wind. 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind! 

A vSylph too warn’d me of the threats of fate. 

In mystic visions, now believ’d too late ! 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs I 
My hands shall rend what ev’n thy rapine spares : 

These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 1 70 

The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees ks own; 

Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 

And tempts once more, thy sacrilegious hands. 

Oh hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
Hairs^less in sight, or any hairs but -these I” 

CANTO. V. . 

She said : the pitying audience melt in tears. 

But Fate and Jove had stopp’d the Baron’s ears, 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assails. 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Not half so fix’d the Trojan could remain, 

* While Anna begg’d and Dido rag’d in vain^. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful wav’d her fan ; 

Silence ensu’d, and thus the nymph began. 

“Say why are Beauties prais’d and honour’d most, 

The wis§ man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast? *P 

Why dock’d with all that land and sea afford. 

Why Angels callM, and Angel-like ador’d? 

Why round our coaches croud the white-glov’d Beaux, 

AVjiy bows the side-box from its imhost rowsj 

' ' " 
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How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains: 

That men may say, when we the front-box grace: 
‘Behold the first in virtue as in face!’ 

Oh I if to dance all night, and dress all day, 

Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old-age away ; 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce. 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay. 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since Locks will turn to grey ; 

Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade. 

And she who scorns a man, must die a ’ maid ; 

What then remains but well our pow’r to use, 

And keep good-humour still whate’er we lose? 

And trust me, dear! good-humour can prevail. 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 

So spoke the Darne, but no applause ensu’d ; 

Belinda frown’d, Thalestris call’d her Prude. 

“To arms, to arms!” the fierce Virago cries. 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin th’ attack ; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack; 
Heroes’ and Heroines’ shouts confus’dly rise. 

And bass, and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found, 

Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage^, 

And heav’nly breasts with human passions rage; 

’Gainst Pallas, Mars; I.atona, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: 

Jove’s thunder roars, heav’n trembles all aroitnd. 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound : 

Earth shakes her nodding tow’rs, the ground gives way. 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s height 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and sate to view the fight; 
Propp’d on theCr bodkin spears, the Sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While thro’ the press enrag’d Thalestris flies, 

And scatters death around from both her eyes, 

A Beau and Witling perish’d in the throng. 

One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

“O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,” 

Cry’d Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chai/. 

A mournful glance Sir Peopling upwards cast, 

“Those eyes are made so killing” — was his last. 


^So when bold Hotner^ Homer, //. xx. P. 
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Thus on Masander’s flow 4 |^ margin lies 
Th’ expiring Swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 

Chloe stepp’d in, and kill’d him with a frown; 

She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain. 

But, at her smile, the Beau reviv’d again. 7 ® 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 

Weighs the Men’s wits against the Lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

Sae, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 

Nor fear’d the Chief th’ unequal fight to try. 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold Lord with manly strength endu’d. 

She with one finger and a thumb .subdu’d: 80 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of Snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The Gnomes direct, to ev’ry atom just. 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. ♦ 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows. 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

Now meet thy fate, incens’d Belinda cry’d. 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Her great great grandsire wore about his neck, 90 

In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down. 

Form’d a vast buckle for his widow’s gown: 

Tier infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 

Then in a bodkin grac’d her mother’s hairs, 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

“Boast not my fall” (he cry’d) “insulting foe! 

Thou by some other shalt be laid as low, 

Nor tkink, to die dejects my lofty mind : 

All that I dread is leaving you behind ! loo 

Rather than so, ah let me still survive. 

And burn in Cupid’s flames — but burn alive.” 

“Restore the Lock!” she cries; and all around 
‘ ‘ Restore the Lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 

Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d his pain. 

But “see how oft ambitious aims are cross’d. 

And chiefs contend ’till all the prize is lost! 

The Lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain. 

In ev’ry place is sought, but sought in vain: IIO 

With such a prize no mortal mu^ be blest, 

So heav’n decrees! with heav’n who can contest? 

Some ‘thought it mounted to the Imnar sphere, 

Since all things lost on earth are treasur’d there'. 


^ Since all things lost} Vid. Ariosto. Canto xxxiv. P. 
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There liero’s wits are kept in ponderous vases, 

And hSiiu’s in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, - 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound, 

The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s pray’rs, 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dry’d butterflies, and tomes of casuistiy. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise, 

Tho’ mark’d by none but quick, poetic eyes: 

(So Rome’s great founder to the heav’ns withdrew, 

To Proculus alone confess’d in view) 

A sudden Star, it shot thro’ liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s Locks first rose so bright, * 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishcvell’d light. 130 

■ The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas’d pursue its progress thro’ the skies. 

This the Beau monde shall from the Mall survey 
And hail with music its propitious ray. 

I'his the blest Lover shall for Venus take, 

And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 

This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies 
When next he looks thro’ Galileo’s eyes; 

And hence th’ egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome'.S , 140 

Then cease, bright Nymph! to moum,%*tliy ravish’d hair,’ 
Which adds new glory to the shining s^ere! ’ 

Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 

Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye. 

When, after millions slain, yourself shall die: 

When those fair suns shall set, as set, they must. 

And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 

This Lock, the Muse shall consecrate to faiAe, 

And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 


•f'iljhe evening was the time for walking In 
the Mall, on the north side of St James’ Park.J < 
* TAis Partridge soon] John. Partridge was ] 
:.m ridiculous Star-gazeV, who in Almanacks ] 
every year never fail’d to predict the downfall of < 
fl|ic Pope, and the Kinj^ of France, therj at war 

•~l /f ^-1' ’ ' 

4'/ i 

A-.. 

4 w 


with the English. P. [Partridj^e was the butt 
of the entire coterie of Swift’s friends, since the 
publUration of Swift’s immortal predicllon of the 
prophet’s own death, pvit forth under the name 
of Bickerstaffin 1707.] * kt 



IMiTATIQNS. 


I. 

Ver. 54, 55. gratia currum 

Armoniniqiie fuit vivi^ qu» cura nitentes 
Pasdlt^ equos, eadem ^equitur tellure repostos.' 

Virg. vi. » P. [vv. 653—5.] 

Ver. loi. 

‘Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 
Ense minax ensis, pcdc pcs et cuspide cuspis,* 
etc. Stat. Warburion. 


, Ci^KTO IT. 

Ver. 28. With, a single hair.'] In allusion 
to those lines of Hudibras, applied to the same 
purpose, 

‘And tho* it be a two-foot Trout, 

’Tis with a single hair pull’d out.’ 

Warburton. 

. Ver. 45. The po 7 tfrs gave ear i\ Wr^. Ain. 
P. [w. 794—5-] 

Ver. 119. 

— ‘ clypei dominus Ajax.’ Ovid. 

Wnrbttrton [Meiam. lib. xiii. v. 2.] 

Ver, 121. About the silver bound.] In allu* 
Sion to the shield of Achilles, 

‘Thus the broad shield complete the Artist 
down’d, 

Witlt his last band, and popr’d the Ocean round : 
In living Silver seem’d th^sxaves to roll, 

And beat the Buckler’s z/^r^r, and bound the 
^ whole* Warburtott {lliadhV. xviii.] 

Canto III. 

Ver. loi. 

‘^escia mens hominum fati .sortisque futurae, 

Et servare mbdum, rebus sublaja secundis! 
Tumo tempus erit, magno cum optaverit enip- 
, < ’ turn • 

' Intactum Pallanta ; et cum spolia ista diemque 
Oderit.’ V trg. JV arburton. [yiE'w. x. 501 — 5.] 
vVer. 163, ■17a 

‘Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis ama- 
bit, 


Sem(Mr honos, nomenque tuum;laude.sque mane- 
bunt.’ Virg. Ifl^rburton [jEc/. v. 7^ 8.) 
Ver. 177. 

Mile quoque aversus mons est, etc. 

Qitid faciant crines, cum fersp talia cedant f 
Cntull. de com. Berenices. 
Canto IV. 

Ver. I. Virg. iv. [v. i.] | 

* At regina gravi,’ etc. P. I 

Ver. 51. HomeVs Tripod walks;] Sec Horn. 
Iliad xviii. of Vulcan’s walking Tripods. War- 
burton. 

Ver. 133. But by this Lockf] In allusion to 
Achilles’s oath in Homer, 1 1 , i, P. 

Canto V. 

Ver. 35. So spoke the Dame.] It is a verse 
frequently repeated in Homer after any speech, 

‘ So spoke — and all the Heroes applauded.*' P. 
Ver. 53. Triumphant Umbriel] Alinerva 
in like manner, during the battle of Ulysses with 
the Suitors in Odyss. perches on a bej^m of the 
roof to behold it. P. 

Ver. 64. Those eyes are made so killing.] 
The words of a Song in the Opera of Camilla. 

P. 

Ver. 65. Thus on MeeandeVs flow'ry mar- 
gin lies] 

‘ Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis, 

Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor.* 

Ov. Ep. P. [Heroid. Ep. vii. v. 2.] 
Ver. 72. Vid. Homer II. viii. and Virg. ASn. 
xii. P. 

Ver. 83. The Gnomes direct^] These two 
'lines added for the above reason. P. ,, 

Ver. 89. The same, his ancient personage 
to deck,] In imitation of the progress of Aga- 
memnon’s sceptre in Homer, II. ii. P. 

• Ver. 128. 

‘ Flammiferumque trahens spatioso limite crinem 
Stella micat.’ Ovid. P. [Metam.^')X\i. xv. 

vv. 849—50.] 


VARIATIONS. 


Canto II. 

Ver* 4. Laufich*d on the bosom.] From 
licence the j^em continues, in the first edition, to 
V. 46, 

rest the winds dispers’d in empty air ; 

}|,«I 1 after, to the end of this Canto, being addi- 
tional. Pa* 

. ' Canto III. 

? jV*r 24 the long labours 0/ the Toilet 

All that follows of the same at Ombre, 
^^,a 4 <hsd alnco.the . firft Edition; till v. 105, 


which connected thus ; Sudden the board, &c. v 

P. 

Ver 13s — 147, 150—3. Added afterwards, P. 
[And so to the end, wherever the. Sylphs are 
introduced or referred to.] ^ ■ 

Canto V. ' 

Ver 7. Then gratae Clarissa, etc.], A new i 
Character introduced in the subsequent Editions, / 
to open more clearly the Moral of the Poei|i| liii; 
a parody of the speech of Sarpedon to GlotKi^ . 
in Homer. P. Uu 
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TO THE 

MP:M 0 RY of an unfortunate LADYI. 

[This Elegy was first published in 1717, but doubtless written earlier. After 
endless enquiries and conjectures as to the ‘Unfortunate Lady’ had failed in fixing 
her identity, it was pointed out that in certain letters of Pope, described by him 
in the table of contents as relating to an ‘ Unfortunate Lady,^ we are introduced to 
a Mrs W. who had endured a series of haixlships and misfortunes. This Mrs W. 
has been proved to have been a Mrs Weston (by birth a Miss Gage, the sister of 
the first Viscount Gage and of the ‘modest Gage’ of Aforal Essays, Ep. iii. v. 128), 
who was soon after her marriage sej^arated from her husband. Iler case was 
warmly taken up by Pope, by whose aid the quarrel was adjusted, though wij;h 
small thanks to him for interposing. ‘Buckingham’s lines,’ says Carmthers, who 
discusses the question at length in his Life of Pope, Ch. ii., ‘suggested the out- 
line of the picture, Mrs Weston’s misfortunes and the poet’s admiration of her gave 
it life and warmth, and imagination did the rest' But even if the situation upon 
which the poem is based were real instead of fictitious. Dr Johnson’s accusation 
against it as attempting a defence of suicide would remain unwarranted. In 
execution this elegy ranks with Pope’s most consummate efforts, in pathetic power 
it stands almost alone among his works.] 

What beck’ning ghost, along the moon-light shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade? 

’Tis she! -but why that bleeding bosom ’ gor’d. 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? ^ 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, ' ^ 

Is it, in heav’n, a crime to love too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a Lover’s or a Roman’s part? *> 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky. 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die? ' lo 

Why bade ye else, ye Pow’rs! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes; 

The glorious faj^lt of Angels and of Gods ; 

Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breasts of Kings and Heroes glows. 

Most souls, ’tis true, but ])eep out once an age, 

Dull sullen pris’ners in the body’s cage: 

* See the Duke of Huckinghani’s verses to a Duke’s verses were, first published in Tonson’s 
Lady de.signing to retire into .a Monastery com- Miscellany for 1709, when he was in^his sixtieth 
pared with Mr Pope’s Letters to several Ladies, year and nmrried to his third wife ! They were, 
p. 206. She seems to be the same person whose most likely, a much earlier production, and this 
unfortunate death is the subject of this poem. P. renders it in the highest degree improbable th^t 
If this note was written by Pope (of which we the same lady should have alito been comme- 
havc strong doubts), it must have been written morated by Pope, who was thirty-seven year? 
purely for mystification and deception. , The' younger than his friend. Carruihers, 
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Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres; 

Like Eastern Kings a lazy state they keep, 

And close confin’d to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps (ere nature bade her die’) 

Fate snatch’d her early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spirits flow. 

And sep’rate from their kindred dregs below ; 

So flew the soul to its congenial place, 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her Race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood! 

See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

These cheeks now fading at the blast of death : 

Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before. 

And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 

Thus, if Eternal justice rules the ball. 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall; 

On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent herses shall besiege your gates. 

There passengers shall stand, and pointing say, 

(While the long fun’rals blacken all the way) 

Lo these were they, whose souls the Furies steel'd, 

And curs’d with hearts unknowing how to yield. 

'rinis unlamcnted pass the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 

So perish all, whose breast ne’er learn’d lo glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (oh cver-injur’d shade!) 

Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid? 

No friend’ll no kind domestic tear 

Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 

By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d! 

What tho’ no friends in sable weeds appear. 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ? 

What tho’ no weeping Ivoves thy ashes grace, 

Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face^? 

What tho’ no sacred earth allow thee room, » 

I Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be drest, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : ^ 

There., the movn her earliest jt ears bes tow. 

There the first' roses of the year shall blow; \ 


^ [Compare Byron’s Childe Harold, canto i 
stanza cH. J 


* [It has been fairly asked whether -the poet , 
ot in these lines guilty of an anticlimax.] 
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lei^Hver 


iVhile Angels with the^^Hve^ wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacred by (by reliques made. 

So peacefql rests, without a storfe, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fam4|, 
How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev’n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he pays; 

Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 
And the last ]^ang shall tear thee from his heart, 
Ivife’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The Muse forgot, and thou be lov’d no more! 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

MR ADDISON’S TRAGEDY OF CATO. 

[Addison s Caio which the author had kept by him in an unfinished state for I 
.seven years was produced at Drury Lane on April 14th, i7i3;'^even days after 
the news had reached London of the definitive conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht.' 
The Whigs attempted ^to identify Cato with the faithful remnant of their own parfy i 
which still upheld the glories and liberties of the past; while the Tories sagaciouG^ I 
refused to recognise the analogy, and vied with the Whigs in applauding the play, ' 
Bolingbroke presenting Booth, who j)erformed Cato, with fifty guineas ‘in acknow- 
A defending the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator.^c 

Addison disclaimed all political design, and waived the profits of the performances ] 
m the tragedy which continued for a month in London, and then recommenced 
Oxford. See Cibber’s account in the Af>olo^. The epilogue was written by Gitr^h, 
who dwelt chiefly on those amatory episodes in the play, which Schlegel #has 'so 
^successfully ridiculed. As to the relations between Pope and Addison see Intro^ 
^ciary Memoir . ' 

I 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold: 

For this the Tragic Muse first trod the Stage, 

Commanding tears to stream thro’ ev’ry age; 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to Virtue wonder’d fioW they wept. 

Our ahthor shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The herd’s glory, o^ th# virgin’s 



PROL Oaif^ro qATO. 

In t|tying Love, we wleakness show, 

Andjwild Ambition Well deserves its woe. 

Her4 tears shall flow from a mor4 geji’rons cause, 
Such:* Teg.rs as Patriots shed for dying Laws : 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 

And ' calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virthe confess’d in human shape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 

No common object to your sight displays. 

But what with pleasure Ileav’n itself surveys^, 

A bVave man struggling in the storms of fate. 

And greatly falling, with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little Senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his Country’s cause? 

Who sees him act, but . envies ev’ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and docs not wish to bleed? 
Ev’n when proud Ckcsar ’midst' triumphal cars. 

The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, t 
Ignobly vain and irnpotently great, 

Show’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state; 

As her dead Father’s rev’ rend image past, 

The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast; 

The Triumph ceas’d, tears gush’d from ev’ry eye; 
The World’s great Victor pass’d unheeded by; 

Her last good man dejected Rome ador’d, 

And honour’d Cinsar less than Cato’s sword. 

Britons, attend: be worth like this approv’d 
.And show, you have the virtue to be mov’d. 

With honest scorn the first fam’d Cato view’d 


Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu’d; 40’ 

Your scene precariously ^ibsists too long * 

On French translation, and Italian song. 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage, 

Be jv^ly warm’d with your own native rage: • 

Such rlays alone should win a British ear. 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear 


But what with pleasure^ This alludes to a 
ftimous, passage of Seneca, which Mr. Addison 
afterwar4'i used as a motto to his play, when it 
was printed. IVarhurton. [It is taken from Sen. 

Divin. Prov. and r^s as follows : ‘ Ecce spec- 
taculum dignum, ad qubd re.spiciat, intentus operi 
suo, Beiju ! Efcce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum 
n\ald forlunS compositus I Non video, inquani, 
quid habeat in terris Jupiter pulchrius, si con- 
yeirtere animum velit, quam ut spectet Catonem, 
lam oaribus non semel fractis, nihilominns inter 
luinas publlcas ercctum.’l 


‘^Britons, attend] Mr. Pope had written it 
arise, in the spirit of Poetry and Liberty; but Mr. 
Addison frighten’d at so daring an expression^ 
which, he thought, squinted at rebellion, would 
have it alter’d, in die spirit of Prose and Politics, 
to attend. IVarburton. 

^As Cato's seif, etc.] This alludes to the 
famous story of his going into the Theatre, and 
immediately coming out again, related by Mar- 
tial. IVarburton. [Martial. Lib. t. Epigr. r.] ^ 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

MR ROWE’S^ JANE SHORE. 


Designed for Mrs Oldfield. 

[Rowe’s play of Jane Shore^ which is only partly founcletl on history, was first 
acted Feb. 2, 1714, at Drury Lane. The character of Gloucester in this play is 
taken straight out of Shakspere. Great exj^ectations were formed of the tragedy; 
I and it was acted for nineteen nights. See (Geneste’s) Account of the English StagCy 
ir. 524. The famous Mrs Oldfield supported the part of the heroine, but Pope’s 
Epilogue was never spoken.] 

Prodioious this! the Frail-one of our Play 
From her own Sex should mercy find to-day! 

You might have hehl the pretty head aside, 

Peep’d in your fans, been serious, lluis, and cry’d. 

The Play .may ]>ass — but that strange creature, Shore, 

I can’t — indeed now— I so hate a whore -- 
Just as a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull, 

And thanks his stars he was not born a fool ; 

So from a sister sinner you shall hear, 

“How strangely you expose yourself, my dear!” 

But let me die, all raillery apart. 

Our sex are still forgiving at their heart; 

And' did not wicked custom so contrive, 

We’d be the best good-natur’d things alive. 

.There are, ’tis true, who tell another tale, 

That virtuous ladies envy while they rail; o 
Such rage without betrays the fire within : 

In some close corner of the soul, they sin ; 

Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice, 

Amidst their virtues a reserve of vice. 

The godly dame, who tleshly failings damns. 

Scolds with hev* maid, or with her chaplain crams. 

Would yoU enjoy soft nights and solid dinners? 

Faith, gallants, board with saints, and bed with sinners. 

Well, if our Author in the Wife offends, 

He has a Husband that will make amends. 

He draws him gentle, tender, and forgiving. 

And sure such kind good creatures may be living. 

* [Nicholas Rowe born in 1673, in 1718. Dryden ; but has nothing else to approach him 
He*was a friend of Addison's ; and did good ser- to the IClisabethan tragedians. He is perhaps 
vice to the cause of dramatic literature by his. happiest in the delineation of female passion and 
edition of Shakspere, accompanied by a bio- weakness ; but his Fair Penitent is a mere adap- 
graphy. In his own plays he adopted blank tation from Massinger.] 
verse in lieu of the heroic couplet established by 
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111 days of old, they pardon’d breach of vows, 
Stern Cato’s self was no relentless spouse: 
Plu-Plutarch, what’s his name that, writes his life? 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov’d his Wife: 

Yet if a‘ friend, a night or so should need her. 
He’d recommend her as a special breeder. 

To lend a wife, few here would scruple make. 

But pray, which of you all would take her back ! 
Tho’ with the Stoic Chief our stage may ring, 

The Stoic Husband was the glorious thing. 

The* man had courage, was a sage, ’tis true. 

And lov’d his country — but what’s that to you? 
Those strange examples ne’er were made to fit ye 
But the kind cuckold might instruct the City : 
Tliere, many an honest man may copy Cato, k 
W ho ne’er saw nake<l sword, tn* look’d in Plato. 

If, al'ier all, you think it a disgrace, 

That hkl ward’s Miss thus jierks it in your face; 

To see a j)iece of failing flesh and blood. 

In all the rest so impudently good ; 

Faith, let the modest Matrons of the town 
Come here in crowds, and stare the strumpet dow 




TRANSLATIONS 

AND 


IMITATIONS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Translations were selected from many others done by the Author 
in his Youth ; for the jnost j)art indeed but a sort of Exercises, while he was im- 
proving himself in the I.anguages, and carried by his early Bent to Poetry to 
perform them rather in Verse than Prose. Mr DrydeEs Fables came out about 
that time, which occasioned the Translations from Chaucer. They were first sepa- 
rately printed in Miscellanies by J. Tonson and B. Lintot, and afterwards collected 
in the Quarto Edition of 1717. The Imitations 0/ English Authors, which are added 
at the end, were done as early, some of them at fourteen or fifteen years oldj but 
having also got into Miscellanies, we have put them here together to complete this 
Juvenile Volume, P. [It should be observed that, according to Warburton’s state- 
ment, it was never Pope’s intention to include his Juvenile Translations in dhe 
edition of his works which he was preparing at the close of his life.] 



S|j^PHO TO PHAON, 

[Ovid. IleroUi, xv.] 


Say, lovely youth, that dost iny heart command. 

Can Phaon’s eyes forget his Sappho’s hand? 

Must then her name tlie wretched writer prove. 

To thy remembrance lost, as to thy love? 

Ask not the cause that I new numbers choose. 

The Lute neglected, and the Lyric muse; 

Love taught my tears in sadder notes to How, 

And tun’d my heart to Elegies of woe. 

I burn, I burn, as when thro’ ripen’d corn 
By driving winds the spreading flames arc borne! 

Phaon to yhhna’s scorching fields retires. 

While I consume with more than .d^tna’s fires! 

No more my soul a charm in music finds. 

Music has charms alone for peaceful minds h 
Soft scenes of solitude no more can please. 

Love enters there, and I’m my own disease. 

No more the I^esbian dames my passion move, 

Once the dear objects of my guilty love ; 

All other loves are lost in only thine. 

Ah yijjith ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 

Whom would not all those blooming charms surprize, 
Those heav’nly looks, and dear deluding eyes? 

The harp and bow would you like Phoebus bear, 

A brighter Phoebus Phaon might appear ; 

Would you with ivy wreath your flowing hair. 

Not Bacchus’ self with Phaon could compare : 

Yet Phoebus lov’d, and Bacchus feft the flame. 

One Daphne warm’d, and one the Cretan dame. 

Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me. 

Than ev’n those Gods contend in charms with thee. 

The Muses teach me all their softest lays. 

And the wide world resounds with Sappho’s praise, 

Tho’ great Alcseus inoie sublimely sings. 

And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings. 

No less renown attends the moving lyre. 

Which Venus tunes, and all her loves inspire; 

* [The sense of the Latin is here inappropriately altered, to introduce Congreve’s 
phrase, but the opposite of his sentiment.] 
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SAPPHO TO PH AON, 


To me what nature h^s in charms deny’d, 

Is well by wit’s more lasting flames supply’d. 

Tho’ short my stature, yet my name extends 
To heav’n itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 

Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 
Inspir’d young Perseus with a gen’rous flame; 

Turtles and doves of diff’ring hues unite. 

And glossy jet is pair’d with shining white. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 

But such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, alas! by none thou canst be mov’d, 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be lov’d! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ. 

Once in her arms you center’d all your joy : 

No time the dear remembrance can remove. 

For oh! how vast a memory has love! 

My music, then, you could for ever hear, 

And all my words were music to your ear; 

You stopp’d with kisses my enchanting tongue. 

And found my kisses sweeter than my song. 

In all I pleas’d, but most in what was best; 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. 

Then with each word, each glance, each motion fir’d, 
You still enjoy’d, and yet you still desir’d, 

’Till all dissolving in the trance we lay. 

And in tumultuous raptures died away. 

The fair Sicilians now thy soul inflame; 

Why was I bom, ye Gods, a Lesbian dame? 

But ah beware, Sicilian nymphs! nor boast 
That wand’ring heart which I so lately lost ; 

Nor be with ^l those tempting words abus’d. 

Those tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

And you that rule Sicilia’s happy plains, 

Have pity, Venus, on your Poet’s pains! 

Shall fortune still in one sad tenor run. 

And still increase the woes so soon begun? 

Inur’d to sorrow from my tender years, 

My parent’s ashes drank my early tears: 

My brother next, neglecting wealth and famq 
Ignobly bum’d in a destructive flame ; 

An infant daughter late my griefs increas’d. 

And all a mother’s cares distract my breast. 

Alas, what more could fate itself impose. 

But thee, the last and greatest of my woes? 

No more *my robes in waving purple flow. 

Nor on my hand the sparkling di’monds glow; 

No more my locks in ringlets curl’d diffuse 
The costly sweetness of Arabian dews, 

Nor braids of gold the varied tresses bind. 

That fly disorder’d with the wanton wind, 

For whom should Sappho use such arts as these? 
He’s gone, whom only she desir’d to please! 
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Cupid’s light darts my tender bosom move, 

Still is there cause for Sappho still to love: 

So from my birth the Sisters^ fix’d my doom, 

And gave to Venus all my life to come; 

Or while my Muse in melting notes complains, 

My yielding heart keeps measure to my strains. 

By charms like thine which all my soul have won, 

Who might not — ah! who would not be undone? 

For those Aurora Cephalus might scorn, 

An<^ with fresh blushes paint the conscious mom. 

For those might Cynthia lengthen Phaon’s sleep. 

And bid Endymion nightly tend his sheep. 

Venus for those had rapt thee to the skies. 

But Mars on thee might look with Venus’ eyes. 

O scarce a youth, yet scarce a tender boy! 

0 useful time for lovers to employ! 

Pride of thy age, and glory of thy race, 

Come to these arms, and melt in this embrace! 

The vows you never wil^ return, receive ; 

And take at least the love you will not give. 

See, while I write, my words are lost in tears ; 

The less my sense, the more my love appears. 

Sure ’twas not much to bid one kind adieu, 

(At least to feign was never hard to vou) 

Farewell, my Lesbian love, you might have said, 

Or coldly thus, Farewell, oli Lesbian maid ! 

No tear did you, no parting kiss receive. 

Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. 

No lover’s gift your Sappho could confer. 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 

No charge I gave you, and no charge could give. 

But this, Be mindful of our loves, and live. 

Now by the Nine, those pow’rs ador’d by me. 

And J^ove, the God that ever waits on thee, 

When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 

That you were fled, and all my joys with you, 

Like some sad statue, speechless, pale 1 stood, 

Grief chill’d my breast, and stopp’d my freezing blood ; 
No sigh to rise, no tear had pow’r to flow. 

Fix’d in a stupid lethai^y of woe^ 

But when its way th’ impetuous passion found, 

1 rend my tresses, and my breast I wound, 

I rave, then weep, I cui'se, and then complain. 

Now swell to rage, now melt in tears again. 

Not fiercer pangs distract the mournful dame. 

Whose first-born infant feeds the fun'ral flame. 

My scornful brother with a smile appears. 

Insults my woes, and triumphs in my tears ; 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes, 

^And why this grief? thy daughter lives, he cries. 

* [The Parcao.] 
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Stung with my Love, and furious with despair, 

All torn my garments, and my bosom bare;. 

My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim ; 
Such inconsistent things are love and sham^l- 
’Tis thou art all my care and my delight, v- 
My daily longing, and my dream by night r* 

Oh night more pleasing than the brightest *day, 
When fancy gives what absence takes away. 

And, dress’d in all its visionary charms, 

Restores my fair deserter to my arms! 

Then round your neck in wanton wreaths I twine. 
Then you, methinks, as fondly circle mine : 

A thousand tender words I hear and speak; 

A thousand melting kisses give, and take: 

Then fiercer joys, I blush to mention these, 

Yet while I blush, confess how much they please. 
But when, with day, the sweet delusions fly, 

And ’all things wake to life and joy, but I, 

As if once more forsaken, I complain, 

And close my eyes to dream of you again : 

Then frantic rise, and like some Fury rove 
Thro’ lonely plains, and thro’ the silent grove, 

As if the silent grove, and lonely plains. 

That knew my pleasures, could relieve my pains. 

I view the Grotto, once the scene of love. 

The rocks around, the hanging roofs above, 

That charm’d me more, with native moss o’ergrown. 
Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian stone. 

I find the shades that veil’d our joys before; 

But, Phaon gone, those shades delight no more. 
Here the press’d herbs with bending tops betray 
Where oft entwin’d in am’rous folds we lay ; 

I kiss that earth which once was press’d by you, 
And all with tears the with’ring herbs bedew. 

For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 

And birds defer their songs till thy return; 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 

All but the mournful Philomel and I: 

With mournful Philomel I join my strain. 

Of Tereus she, (pf Phaon I complain. 

A spring there is, whose silver waters show, 

Clear as a glass, the shining sands below : 

A flow’ry Lotos spreads its arms above, 

Shades all the banks, and seems itself a grove ; 
Eternal greens the mossy margin grace, 

Watch’d by the sylvan Genius of the place. 

Here as 1 lay, and swell’d with tears the flood. 
Before my sight a wat’ry Virgin stood: 

She stood and cry’d, “O you that love in vain! 

** Fly hence, and seek the fair Leucadian main; 

** There stands a rock, from whose impending steep 
“Apollo’s fane surveys the rolling deep; 
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** Th^rf injur’d lovers, leaping from above, 

“ Their , flames extinguish, and forget to love. 

“ Deuisialibn once with hopeless fury burn’d, 

“ In vain he lov’d, relentless Pyrrba scorn’d; 

“ But when from lienee he plung’d into the main, 

“ Deucalion scorn’d, and Pyrrba lov’d in vain. 

“ Haste, ^ Sappho, haste, from high Leucadia throw 
** Thy wretched weight, nor dreacl the deeps below ! ” 
She spoke, and vanish’d with the voice — I rise. 

And, silent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 

I go, ye Nymphs! those rocks and seas to prove; 
How much I fear, but ah, how much I love! 

I go, ye Nymphs ! where furious love inspires; 

I-,et female fears submit to female fires. 

To rocks and seas I fly from Phaon’s hate, 

And hope from seas and rocks a milder fate. 

Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 

And softly lay me on the waves below ! 

And thou, kind Love, my sinking limbs sustain, ^ 

Spread thy soft wings, and waft me o’er the main, \ 
Nor let a Lover’s death the guiltless flood profane! J 
On Phoebus’ shrine my harp I’ll then bestow. 

And this Inscription shall be plac’d below. 

** Here she who sung, to him that did inspire, 

“ Sappho to Phoebus consecrates her Lyre; 

“What suits with Sappho, Phoebus, suits with thee; 

“ The Gift, the giver, and the God agree.” 

But why, alas, relentless youth, ah why 
To distant seas must tender Sappho fly? 

Thy charms than those may far more pow’rful be. 
And Phoebus’ self is less a God to me. 

Ah! cans’t thou doom me to the rocks anil sea, 

O far more faithless and more hard than they? 

Ah! ^nst thou rather see this tender breast 
Dash’d , on these rocks than to thy bosom prest? 

This breast which once, in- vain ! you lik’d so well ; 
Where the Loves play’d, and where the Muses dwell. 
Alas! the Muses now no more inspire. 

Untun’d my lute, and silent is my lyre. 

My languid numbers have forgot to flow. 

And fancy sinks beneath a weight *of woe. 

Ye Lesbian virgins, and ye Lesbian dames, 

Themes of my verse, and objects of my flames, 

No more your groves with my glad songs shall ring. 
No more these hands shall touch the trembling string 
My Phaon’s fled, and I those arts resign 
(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaon mine!) 

Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 
Joy to my soul, and vigour to my song; 

Absent from thee, the Poet’s flame expires ; 

But ah! how fiercely burn the Lover’s fires! 

Gods! 'can no pray’rs, no sighs, no numbers move 
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One savage heart, or^teach it how to love? 

The winds my pray’rs, my sighs, my numbers bear, 

The flying winds have lost them all in air! 245 

Oh when, alas! shall more .auspicious gales 
To these fond eyes restore thy welcome sails? 

If you return — ah why these lon^ delays? 

Poor Sappho dies while careless Phaon stays. 

O launch thy bark, nor fear the wat’ry plain; 250 

Venus for thee shall smooth her native main. 

0 launch thy bark, secure of pimp’rous gales; 

Cupid for thee shall spread the swelling sails. 

1 you will fly — (yet ah I what cause can be, 

Too cruel youth, that you should fly fix>m me?) 255 

If not from Phaon I must hope for ease, 

Ah let me seek it from the raging seas: 

To raging seas unpity’d I’ll remove, 

And either cease to live or cease to love! 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 

[The deathless story of Abelard and Plloisa is fully given in Papirii Massoni 
AnnaleSf quoted in Rawlinson’s edition of their letters. ‘Petrus cognomine Abai- 
lardus,’ after attaining the highest eminence as a teacher of scholasticism in the 
Ui\iversity of Paris in the second decad of the twelfth century (through the influence 
of St Bernard his doctrine of the Trinity was condemned at the Council of Sens in 
1140), retired to the Monastery of the Paraclete, of which he was the founder, and dkd 
in 1142. Eloisa, first abbe.ss of the Paraclete, died in 1163. Abelard’s French 
love-songs to Eloisa are lost, but their letters have been frequently published. The 
edition used by Pope was probably that of Rawlinson, completed in the year 
(1717) in which Pope’s Epistle first appeared in Lintot’s, one- volume collection of 
his works. — Mr Hallam charges Pope with injustice to Eloisa in substituting for 
the real motive of her refusal to marry him (unwillingness to interfere with the 
prospects of his career) ‘ an abstract predilection for the name of mistress above 
that of wife.’ A poet however has undoubtedly the right to make such a change. 
The ordinary objection,, that the. effect of the whole poem is immoral, is obviously 
inapplicable to a distinctly dramatic piece. Most readers of this poem will be 
inclined to consider that its language is appropriate to passion,, but not the langu^e 
of passion itself. From this point of view should be contrasted with it, not Ovid’s 
Lfexoides, of which it is a most felicitous imitation, but such an epistle as that of 
Julia^'in the first canto of Byron’s Don yuan. Yet on forwarding the volume con- 
taining Eloisa to Altclard to Lady M. W. Montagu at Constantinople, Pope hinted to 
her that the concluding lines of the ] 5 oem admitted of a most personal interpretation. 
This venturesome self-impeachment was very coolly received by his correspondent ; 
no| is the passage in question likely to. strike posterity as more dangerously, passibn- 
atc than it seemed to her to be.] 

JiL - . 
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ARGUMENT. 

Abelard and Eloisa flourished in the twelfth Century; they were two of the most dis- 
tinguished Persons of thfeir age in learning and beauty, but for nothing more famous than 
for their unfortunate passion. After a long course of calamities, they retired each to a 
several Convent, and consecrated the remainder of their day.s to religion. It was many 
years after this separation, that a letter of Abelard’s to a Friend, wnich contained the 
history of his misfortune, fell into the hands of Eloisa. This awi^ening all her Tenderness, 
occasioned those celebrated letters (out of which the following i* partly extracted) which 
gives* so lively a picture of the struggles of grace and nature, virtue and passion. P. 

In t!iese deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where hcav’nly-pensive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-musing melancholy reigns ; 

What means this tumult in a Vestal’s veins? 

Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat? 5 

Why feels my heart its long-forgolten heat? 

Yet, yet I love!— From Abelard it came, 

And Eloisa yet must kiss the name. 

Dear fatal name! rest ever unreveaVd, 

Nor pass these lips in holy silence seal’d : 10 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 

Where mix’d with God’s, his lov’d Idea lies : 

0 write it not my hand~the name appears 
Already written — wash it out, my tears! 

In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays, 15 

Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys. 

Relentless walls ! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains: 

Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn; 

Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn I 20 

Shrines! where their vigils pale-ey’d virgins keep. 

And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep! 

Tho’ cold like you, unmov’d and silent grown, 

1 hav^ not yet forgot my.sclf to stone E 

All is not lleav’n’s while Abelard has ])arl, ^5 

Still rebel nature holds out half my heart; 

Nor ])ray’rs 1101* fasts its stubborn pulse restrain. 

Nor tears for ages taught to How in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose. 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 3° 

Oh name for ever sad! for ever dAr! 

Still bsreath’d in sighs, still usher’d with a tear. 

I tremble too, where’er my own I find. 

Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 

Line after line my gushing eyes o’erflow, 35 

Led thro’ a sad variety of woe : 

Now wamn in love, now with’ ring in my bloom. 

Lost in a convent’s solitary gloona! 

* * For^t thyself to marble,’ Milton, II Pen- first used in the smaller poems of Milton, which 
The expfossion (v. ao) * caverns shag^d Pope seems to have beea jiust reading. W acr- 
with bonrid thorn/ and tho epithets * pale-cy^,* ion. 

*twH3ight,* * iQinM^Ughted care,' others, are 
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There stem Religion. jpiench’d th’ unwillif# flame, 
There died the hestjm- passions, Love afiid Fame. 

Yet write, oh 'wmjF me all, that I join 
Griefs to thy griefsj and echo sighs to ^ine. 

Nor foes nor fortune take this pow’r 
And is my Abelard less kind than they? 

Tears still are mine, and those I needimot spare, 

Love but demands what else were shed’. in pray’r; 

No happier task these faded eyes pursue; 

To read and weep is all they now cat! do. 

Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief ; ' 

Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 

Ileav’n first taught letters for some wretch’s aid. 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires. 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires, 

The virgin’s wish without her fears impart. 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart. 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Thou know’st how guiltless first I met thy flame. 
When Love approach’d me under Friendship’s name; 
My fancy form’d thee of angelic kind, 

Some emanation of th' all-beauteous Mind. 

Those smiling eyes, attemp’ring ev’ry ray. 

Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. 

Guiltless I gaz’d; heav’n listen’d while you sung; 

And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 

From lips like those what precept fail’d to move? 

Too soon they taught me ’twas no sin to love: 

Rack thro’ the paths of pleasing sense I ran. 

Nor wish’d an Angel whom I lov’d a Man. 

Dim and remote the joys of saints I see; 

Nor envy them that heav’n I lose for thee. 

How oft, when press’d to marriage, have 1 said. 
Curse on all laws but those which love has made^? 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies’^. 

Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 

August her deed, and sacred be her fame; 

Before true passion all those views remove, 

Fame, wealth, and honour! what are you to Love? 

The jealous God, when we profane his fires. 

Those restlesj passions in. revenge inspires, 

And bids them make mistaken mortals groan, 

Who seek in love for aught but love alone. 

Should at my feet the world’s great master fall. 
Himself, his throne, his world, I’d scorn ’em all: 
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1 ‘And own no laws but those which love When Maisterie comes, the Lofd of Love anon 
ordains.’ Dryden, Cinyras and MyrrJia. P. Flutters his wings, and forthwith is he gone.’ 

* ‘ Love will not be confin’d by Maisterie : Chaucer. P. \.The Frankeleines Tale,\ 
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Not C 0 es 5 |r’s empress would to prove; 

No, makd"me mistress to tliVnan I love; 

If there be- yet another name^lfcpre free, 

More fond''‘than mistress, make me that to thee! 90 

Oh! happy state! when souls each other draw, 

When love*'is liberty, and nature law: 

All then is -full, possessing, and possess’d. 

No craving -Void left aking in the breast: 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 95 

And each Warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 

This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth there be) 

And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

Alas, how chang’d ! what sudden horrors rise ! 

A naked Lover bound and bleeding lies! lOO 

Where, where was Eloise? her voice, her hand. 

Her poniard, had oppos’d the dire command. 

Barbarian, stay! that bloody stroke restrain; 

The crime was common, common be the pain. 

I can no more ; by shame, by rage suppress’d, 105 

Let tears, and burning blushes speak the rest. 

Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day. 

When victims at yon altar’s foot we lay? 

Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell. 

When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell? iio 

As with cold lips I kiss’d the sacred veil. 

The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 

Ileav’n scarce believ’d the Conquest it survey’d. 

And Saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 

Yet then, to those dread altars as T drew, 115 

Not on the Cross my eyes were fix’d, but you: 

Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call. 

And if I lose thy love, I lose my all. 

Come! with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woe^ ; ! 

Those |till at least are left thee to bestow. t'zo 

Still on that breast enamour’d let me lie, 

Still drink delicious poison from thy eye®, 

Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press’d ; 

Give all thou canst — and let me dream the rest. 

Ah no! instruct me other joys to prize, 125 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes, 
h'ull in my view set all the bright abode, 

And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah, think at least thy flock deserves thy care. 

Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray’r. 130 

From the false world in eariy youth they fled. 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 

You rais’d these hallow’d walls the desert smil’d, 

And Paradise was open’d in the Wild^. 

^ These lines cannot be justified by anything ^ Vott rais'd the^e hall<nd d 7ualls;'\ He 
in the letters of Eloisa [where she merely prays founded the Monastery. P. -.-r 

Abelard to write t<f her]. Roscoe. ^ ‘And Paradise was open’d in his face. 

* ‘Drank dear delicious poison.’ Smith’s Drydtn. Car'ruthers. 

Phtedra and Hippolytus. Carrutkers. 
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No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 135 

Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 

No silver saints, by dying .misers giv’n, 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heav’n ; 

But such plain roofs as Piety could raise. 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praise. 140 

In these lone walls (their days eternal bound) 

These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows shed a solemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, * 145 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

’Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. 

See how the force of othem pray’rs I try, 

(O pious fraud of am’rous charity!) 150 

But why should I on others pray’rs depend? 

Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend! • 

Ah let thy handmaid, sister, daughter move, 

And all those tender names in one, thy love! 

The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclin’d 155 

Wave hig^, and murmur to the hollow wind, 

The wand’ring streams that shine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 160 

No more these scenes my meditation aid. 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. > 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 165 

A death-like silence, and a dead re^wse: 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens cv’ry green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, * 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods tjo 

Yet here for ever, ever must I stay; 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey! 

Death, only death, can break the lasting chain : 

And here, ev’n then, shall my cold dust remain, 

Here all its ffailties, all its flames resign, 175 

And wait till ’tis no sin to mix with thine. 

Ah wretch! believ’d the spouse of God in vain, 

Confess’d within the slave of love and man. 

Assist me, heav’n! but whence arose that pray’r? 

Sprung it from piety, or from despair? 180 

Ev’n here, where frozen chastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires, 

I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought; 

I mourn the lover, not lament the fault ; 

t * Browner horror.’ Warton. passage must have helped to- inspire thf <$ln^lar 

description of Melancholy m Collins* PassionsJ] > y 
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I view- my crime, but kindle at the view, 

Rep^t old pleasures, and solicit new^ 

Now turn’d to heav’n, > I weep my past oflTeiice, 
Now think of thee, and curse my .innocence. 

Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

’Tis sure the hardest science to foi^et ! 

How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense. 

And love th’ offender, yet detest th’ offence? 

How the dear object from the crime remove. 

Or how distinguish penitence from love? 

Uneqhal task! a passion to resign, 

For hearts so touch’d, so pierc’d, so lost as mine. 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state, 

How often must it love, liow often hate ! 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret. 

Conceal, disdain, — do all things but forget.^ 

But let heav’n seize it, all at once ’tis fir’d*; 

Not touch’d, but rapt; not waken’d, but inspir’d! 
Oh come ! oh teach me nature to subdue. 

Renounce my love, my life, myself — and you. 

Fill my • fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 

How happy is the blameless Vestal’s lot! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot: 

Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind! 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign’d ; 
Labour and rest, that equal periods keep ; ^ ^ 

“Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep'-^;’^ 
Desires compos’d, affections ever ev’n; ^ • 

Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heav’n. 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams. 

And whisp’ring Angels prompt her golden dreams. 
For her th’ unfading rose of Eden blooms. 

And wings of Seraphs shed divine perfumes, 

For h^ the Spouse prepares the bridal ring. 

For her* white virgins Hymenieals sing. 

To sounds of heav’nly harps she dies away, . 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ. 

Far other raptures, of unholy joy: 

When at the close of each sad, sot^'owing day. 
Fancy restores what vengeance snatch’d away. 
Then conscience sleeps, and leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 

Oh curst, dear horrors of all- conscious night; 

How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight ! 
Provoking Demons all restraint remove, 

And stir within me ev’iy source of love. 


* Here is the true doctrine of the Mystics, 
There are many inch strains in Crashaw, par- 
ticukurly in a poem called The Jffeart, 

sdidin the Serapktcal Saint Theresa. iVarton. 


[The same poem.] 

* Obedient slumbers ^ etc.\ laken 
shaw. P. 
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I hear thee, view tliee, gaze o’er all thy Charms, 
And round thy pliantom glue my clasping mrrns. 

I wake: — no more I -hear, no more 1 viCrAf,. 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you.** 

I call aloud; it hears not what I say: I 
4 I stretch my empty arms; it glides awajA, 

To dream once more I close my willin||a^£S ; 

Ye soft illusions, dear deceits, arise! ^ 

Alas, no more! methinks we wand’ring gv 
A Thro’ dreary wastes, and weep each othiafe woe, 

^ Where round some mould’ring tow’r palfj^ivy* creeps, 
I And low-brow’d rocks hang nodding o’e^i?thc deeps. 

I Sudden you mount, you beckon from the • skies ; 

I Clouds interpose, waves roar, and winds ,'ftrise. 

>: \ 1 shriek, start up, the same sad prospA find, 

, ’ And wake to all the griefs I left behii^b 

For thee the fates, severely kind, ordain 
^ A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain ; 

Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repose ; 

No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 

Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow. 

Or moving spirit bade the waters flow ; 

^^vl'l^'^^Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiv’n, 

* pAnd mild as op’ning gleams of promis’d heav’n. 
Come, Abelard! for what hast thou to dread? 

The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 

Nature stands check’d; Religion disapproves; 

PN’n thou art cold — yet hdoisa loves. 

Ah hopeless, lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. 

What scenes appear where’er I turn my view? 

The dear Ideas, where I fly, pursue, 

Rise in the grove, before the altar rise. 

Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 

I waste the Matin lamp in sighs for thee, * 

Thy image steals between my God and me. 

Thy voice I seem in ev’ry hymn to hear. 

With ev’ry bead I drop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 

And swelling organs lift the rising soul. 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight^: 

In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown’d, 

While Altars blaze, and Angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief I lie. 

Kind, virtuous drops just gath’ring in my eye, 

While praying, trembling, in the dust I roll. 

And dawning grace is op’ning on my soul: 


1 [This passage is plagiarised from Davenant. ] ‘ Altars, and victims’ — * 

* * Priests, tapers, temples, swam before my Smith’s Phadra and Hippolytus. Btnulis. 
sight. 




ELOISA TO ABELARD, 


III 


■ I 


Come, if thou dar’st, all charming as thou art! 
Opposa thyself to heav’n ; dispute my heart ; 

Come,. .;with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot otit each bright Idea of the skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears; 
Take ba^ my fruitless penitence and pray’rs; 

Snatcl^ |lle, just mounting, from the blest abode ; 
Assist, tn% fiends, and tear me from my God! 

No, me, fly me, far as Pole from Pole; 

Rise AI^ between us! and whole oceans roll! 

Ah, com^ not, write not, think not once of me, * 
Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate’er was mine. 

Fair eyes,# and tempting looks (which yet I view!) 
I>ong lovNi, ador’d ideas, all adieu ! 

Oh Grace- serene! oh virtue heav’nly fair! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Fresh blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky! 

And Faith, our early immortality! 

Enter, each mild, each amicable guest ; 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal rest! 

■ See in her cell sad Elo’isa spread, 

Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 

In each low wind methinks a Spirit calls. 

And more than Echoes talk along the walls. 

Here, as I watch’d the dying lamps around. 

From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 

“Come, sister, come! (it said, or seem’d to say) 
“Thy place is here, sad sister, come away^! 

“ Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray’d, 
“Love’s victim then, tho’ now a sainted maid; 

‘ ‘ But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

“ Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

“ Ev’n* superstition loses ev’ry fear : 

“For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.” 

I come, I come! prepare your roseate bow’rs. 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flow’rs. 

Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 

Where flames refin’d in breasts seraphic glow : 

Thou, Abelard ! the last sad office '^ay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day ; 

See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll®. 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul ! 

Ah no — in sacred vestments may’st thou stand. 

The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand, 

Present the Cross before my lifted eye. 

Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 
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* [cf, the secotid stanza of the Dying Chris- from Oldham on the death of Adonis. ^ W urton 

Han to his Soid.^ [who enumerates several lines in this epistle 

* This and the following verse certainly taken taken from various passages of Dryden]. 



TO ■ <' 


Ah then, thy once* lav’d Etolsa see! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 330 

See from my cheek the transient roses fly! 

See the last sparkle languish in my eye! 

’Till ev’ry motion, pulse, and breath be o’er; 

And ev’n my Abelard be lov’d no more. 

O Death all-eloquent! you only prove 335 

What dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love. 

Then too, when fate shall thy fair frame destroy, 

(That cause of all my guilt, and all my joy) 

In trance ecstatic may thy pangs be drown’d*, 

Bright clouds descend, and Angels watch thee round, 340 

From op’ning skies may streaming glories shine, 

And saints embmce thee with a love like mine. 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name^, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame! 

Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o’er, 345 

When this reliellious heart shall l3eat no more; 

If ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver spring. 

O’er the pale marble shall they join their neads, 

And drink the falling tears each other sheds; 350 

Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov’d, 

“Oh may we never love as these have lov’d!” 

From the full choir when loud Hosannas rise, 

And swell the pomp of dreadhil sacrifice'*, 

Amid that scene if some relenting eye 3155 

Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie. 

Devotion’s self shall steal a thought from heav’n, 

• » One human tear shall drop and be forgiv’n. 

^ fcrvCvvj I And sure, If fate some future bard shall join 
iJLi V' l'cSk i similitude of griefs to mine, 360 

^ I Condemn’d whole years in absence to deplore, 

^ ' U v’f I And image charms he must behold no mor^; 

>Such if there be, who loves so long, so well; 
jLet him our sad, our tender story tell; 

The well-sung woes will sooth my pensive ghost; 363, 

y He best can paint ’em who shall feel ’em most. 

* These circumstances are conformable to the monuments adjoining, in the Monastery of the 
notions of mystic devotion. The fteath of St Paraclete; he died in the year 1142, she in ii6^. 
Jerome is finely and forcibly painted by Dome- P. (An inscription was placed on their tomb In 
nichino, with such attendant particulars. fVar- 1779, which is quoted by JRoscoe.] 

® dreadful sacrifice The ritual term. Car‘ 

* May one kind grave, eic.] Abelard and ruthers. 

Slplsa were interred in the same grave, or. in 



THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 


(1711) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The hint of the following piece was taken from Chaucer’s House of Fame. The 
design is in a manner entirely altered, the descriptions and most of the particular' 
thoughts my own : yet I could not suffer it to be printed without this acknowledg- 
ment. The reader who would compare this with Chaucer, may begin with his 
third Book of Fame, there being nothing in the two first books that answers to thei^? 
titkdc wherever any hint‘i^s taken from him, the passage itself is set down in the 
marginal notes. , P. * 


’ House oj Fame (in which ‘ booke is shewed how the deedes of all 

“TO be they good or bad, are carried by repoi t to posteritie’) appears 
T^^t^hal evidence to have been written while he held the office of Comptroller of 
t|^n;?Custom of* Wool in London, to which he was appointed in 1374. This poem 
helongSr to the second period of his literary career, in which the invention and 
of his subjects are already independent of foreign sources. Even 
Roscoe is' unable to trace the House of Fame to an Italian original. Pope has bolh 
i^ddied to Chaucer, and omitted from him; leaving out in particular the bulk of the 
^<^nd Book, which* contains the teachings of the Eagle. The day has happily 
p^t^rhen such loose paraphra.scs are relished ; nor will many readers be found 
|Q|ias^nt to Roscoe’s dictum that ‘it is almost impossible to distinguish those,! 
l^ons |ipr "WlfJfch Pope is indebted to Chaucer from those of his own invention.’ 
humorous lines with which Pope accompanied the present of his Temple of 
9 - l^idy will be found among the Miscellauies.'] 

• 

I N that soft season, when descending showVs^ 

Call forOi the greens, and wake the rising flow’rs; 

When op’ning buds salute the welcome day. 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray; 

As balmy sleep had charm’d my cares to rest, 5 

And love itself was banish’d from my breast, 

j This Poem is in- quently borrow the idea of their poems. Se® 

ib' the rrjanner of the Provencal Poets, the Trionfi of the former, and the Dream, 

' whose Were for the most part Visions, or Flmver and the Leaf, etc. of the latter, 

pie^e.s of ithumation, and constantly descrip- Author of this therefore chose the same 

tvii^ Wr<mi these, fetrarch and Chaucer fre- Exordium. P. 
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ix^d, each hoary pile d^pears, 

winter of a thousand years. 60 

[undation Fame’s high temple stands; 

"le ! not rear’d % mortal hands. 

,d* Rome or artful Greece beheld, 
don, its frame excel I’d. 

the dome, and ev’ry face’ 65 

icturc, buf'^f' equal grace : 

■ates, on columns lifted high, 

'rent quarters of the sky. 

‘tiefs in darker ages born, 

whom arms or arts adorn, 70 

, or tam’d a monstrous race ; 
erable order grace t 
lated marble frown, 
vseem to think in stone. 

1;! sumptuous frontispiece appear’d, 75 

tirs of white marble rear’d, 
an architrave' of antique mold, 

And sculpture rising on the. roughen’d gokl. 

In shaggy spoils here Theseus, was beheld, 

And Rerseiis dreadful with Minerva’s shield : 80 

There great Alcides stooping with his toil*”^. 

Rests on his club, and holds th’ Hesperian spoil. 

Here Orpheus sings; trees moving to the sound 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around: 

Amphioiv there the loud creating lyre 85 

Strikes, »d beholds a sudden Thebes aspire ! 

Cith^eron* echoes answer to his call. 

And half the mountain rolls into a wall : 

There might you see the length’ning spires ascend. 

The domes swell up, the wid’ning arclies bend, 90 

pflie growing tow’rs, like exhalations rise. 

And t^e huge columns heave into the skies. 

The Eastern front was glorious to behold, 

With di’mond flaming, and' Barbaric gold. 

There Ninus shone, who spread th’ Assyrian fame, 95 

And the great founder of the I’ersian name ^ : 

There in long robes the royal Magi stand, 

Grave Zoroaster waves the circling ^wand. 

The sage" Chaldaeans rob’d in white appear’d, 

And Brahmans. decu, .iiv desert woods rever’d. loo 


/aces had the dq/ue^etc. ] 'I'he Tem- 
ple is a^nbed.to be square, the four fronts with 
open gales faang the different quarters of the 
world, as an intimation that all nations of the 
earth may alike be received into it. The western 
front is of Grecian architecture ; the Doric order 
was peculiarly sacred to Heroes and Worthies. 
Those . whose statues are after mentioned, were 
me first names qf old Greece <in arms and arts. • 

• There great Alcides, etcl\ This figure of 
Heraules is drawn with an eye to the position of 


the famous statue of b'arncse. P. 

^ Attd the great /ontider 0/ the Persian 
naf/te:] Cyrus was the beginning of the Per- 
sian, as Ninus was of the Assyrian Monarchy. 
The Magi and Chaldaeans (the chief of whom was 
Zoroaster) employed their studies upon magic 
and astrology, which was in a manner almost all 
the learning of the ancient Asian people. We 
have scarce any account of a moral philosopher 
except Confucius, the great law-giver of the 
Chinese, who lived about two thousand years 
ago, P. 




These stop’d the moon, and call’d th’ unbody’d shades 
To midnight banquets in the glimm’ring glades; 

Made visionary fabrics round them rise, 

And airy spectres skim before their eyes; 

Of Talismans and'^Sigils knew the pow’r. 

And careful watch’d the Planetary hour. 

Superior, and alone, Confucius stood, 

Who taught that useful science, to be good. 

But on the South, a long majestic race 
Of .dtgypt’s Priests the gilded niches grace 
Who measur’d earth, describ’d the starry spheres, 

And trac’d the long records of lunar years. 

High on his car Sesostris struck my view, 

Whom sceptcr’d slaves in golden harness drew: 

His hands a bow and pointed javelin hold ; 

His giant limbs are arm’d in scales of gold. 

Between the statues Obelisks were plac’d, 

And the learn’d walls with Hieroglyphics grac’d. 

Of Gothic stmeture was the Northern side®, 
O’erwrought with ornaments of barb’rous pride. 

There huge Colosses rose, with trophies crown’d. 

And Runic characters were grav’d around. 

There sate Zamolxis with erected eyes, 

And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 

'Phere on rude iron columns, smear’d with blood. 

The horrid forms of Scythian heroes stood, 

Druids and Bards (their once loud harps unstrung)^ 
And youths that died to be by Poets sung. 

These and a thousand more of doubtful fame. 

To whom old fables gave a lasting name, 

In ranks adorn’d the Temple’s outward face; 

The wall in lustre and effect like Glass, 

Which o’er each object casting various dyes, 

Enlarges some, and others multiplies : 

Nor void of emblem was the mystic wall, 

For thus romantic h'ame increases all. 

The Temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold. 

Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold : 


• Mgypt' s priests, <5r»c.] The leirning of the 
old /Egyptian Priests consisted for the most part 
in geometry and astronomy : they also preserved 
the History of their nation. Their greatest Hero 
upon record is Sesostris, whose actions and con- 
quests may be seen at large in Diodorus, etc. 
He is said to have caused the Kings he 
vanquished to draw him in his Chariot. The 
posture of his statue, in these verses, is 
correspondent to the description which Herodo- 
tus gives of one of them remaining in his own 
time. P. 

• Of Gothic structure was the Northern 

The Architecture is agreeable to that 
{Murt of the .world. The learning of the northern 
nations lay more obscure than that of the rest ; 


Zamolxis was the disciple of Pythagort^, who.^ 
taught the immortality of the soul to tha Scy*' i 
thians, XMin, or Woden, was the great Xegis- j 
lator and hero of the Goths'. They tfJl US of | 
him, that being subject to fits, he persu^nfe^ his i 
followers, that during tho.se trances h^eceived J 
inspirations, from whence he dictated (pis laws : 
he is said to have been the invenipr of the Runic 
characters. P, 

3 Druids and Bards, etc.] These were the 
priests and poetS of those people, so celebrated 
for their savage virtue. Those heroic barbaria|iA 
accounted it a dishonour to die in their be^, 
and rushed on to certain death in the prospect of 
an after-life, and for the glory of a song frpm 
their bards in praise of their actions. P. 
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; THE TEMPLE OEJ^AME. 

A , .. . . ^ ' — — — 

Rais’d on a thousand pillars, wreath’d around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crown’d: 140 

Of bright, transparent beryl were the walls, 

The friezes gold, and gold the capitals: 

As heav’n with stars, the roof with jewels glows. 

And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate, 145 

The sage Historians in white garments wait; 

Grav’d o’er their seats the form of Time was found. 

His scythe revers’d, and. both his pinions bound. 

Within stood Heroes, who thro’ loud alarms 
In bloody fields pursu’d renown in arms. 1 50 

High on a throne with trophies charg’d, I view’d 
The Youth that all things but himself subdu’d^; 

His feet on sceptres and tiara’s trod, 

And his horn’d head bely’d the Libyan God. 

There Caesar, grac’d with both Minerva’s, shone; 15S 

Caesar, the world’s great master, and his own; 

Unmov’d, superior still in ev’ry state. 

And scarce detested in his Country’s fate. 

But chief were those, who not for empire fought. 

But with their toils their people’s safety bought: 

High o’er the rest Epaminondas stood ; 

Timoleon, glorious in his brother’s blood 
Bold Scipio, saviour of the Roman state ; 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement great ; 

And wise Aurelius^, in whose well-taught mind 
With boundless pow’r unbounded virtue join’d. 

His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. 

Much-suff’ring heroes next their honours claim, 

Those of less noisy, and less guilty fame, 

Fair Virtue’s silent train: supreme of these 
Here ever shines the godlike Socrates : 

He whom ungrateful Athens could expelH, 

At alT times just, but when he sign’d the Shell; 

Here his abode the martyr’d Phocion claims®, 

/ With Agis, not the last of Spartan names®: 

Unconquered Cato shews the wound he tore, 

And Brutus his ill Genius meets no more^. 

* The Youth that all things but hiviself guished bv the appellation of the Just. When 

subdi^d;'\ Alexander the Great; the Tiara was his couut^men would have banished him by 
the crown peculiar to the Asian Princes: his the OsUacisiu, where it was the custom for 
desire to be thought the son of Jupiter Ammon, every man to sign the name of the person he 
caused him to wear the horns of that God, and voted to exile in an Oyster-shell; a peasant, 
to represent the same upon his coins : which was who could not write, came to Aristides to 
contixi^d by several of his successors. P. do it for him, who readily signed his own 

* Timoleon, glorious in his brother’s blood name. P. 

^moleon had saved the life of his brother Timo- f Phocion, put to death by Polysperclmn, 

j^anes in the battle between the Argives and b.c. 318, can hardly be described as a martyr to 
^riuthians ; but afterwards killed him when he the liberty of Athens, which it had been the 
raected the tyranny, preferring his duty to his business of his life to destroy.] 
iPOuntry to all the oblmations of blood. P. ® [Agis, King of Sparta, who endeavoured trf, 

* [The Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, restore his state to greatness by a radical 
author of the Miditations or Commentaries.] rian reform, was after a mock trial murdered ill 

^ ATr whom ungrateful Athens, etc.] Ari- prison, B.C. 241.] 

•tWes, who for hie great integrity was distin- ^ [‘Thou shalt see me at Philippi.’] 
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But in the centre of the hallow'd choir 
Six pompous columns o’er the rest aspire; ‘ 

Around the shrine itself of Fame they ststijl 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane 
High on the first, the mighty Jlomer shq 
Eternal Adamant compos’d his throne; 

Father of verse 1 in holy fillets drest, 

His silver beard wav’d gently o’er his brC 
Tho’ blind, a boldness in his looks appear 
In years he seem’d, but not impair’d by iyear^. 

The wars of Troy were round the Pillar seen : 

Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian Queen ; 

Here Hector glorious from Patroclus’ fall/ 

Here dragg’d in triumph round the Trojan wall, 
Motion and life did ev’ry part inspire, 

Bold was the work, and prov’d the master’s fire; 

A strong expression most he seem’d t’ affect, 

And here and there disclos’d a brave neglect. 

A golden column next in rank appear’d, 

On which a shrine of purest gold was rear’d; 
Finish’d the whole, and labour’d ev’ry part, 

With patient touches of unweary’d art: 

The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate, 

Compos’d his posture, and his look sedate; 

On llomer still he fix’d a rev’ rend eye, 

Great without ]>ride, in modest majesty. 

In living sculpture on the sides were spread 
The I>atian Wars, and haughty Turnus dead ; 

Eliza stretch’d upon the fun’ral pyre®, 
yEneas bending with his aged sire ; 

Troy flam’d in burning gold, and o’er the throne 
Arms and thk man in golden cyphers shone. 

Four swans sustain a car of silver bright^, 

With heads advanc’d, and pinions stretch’d fpr flight; 
Here, like some furious ])rophet, Pindar rode, 

And seem’d to laliour with th’ inspiring God. 

Across the har}> a careless hand he flings. 

And ])oldly sinks into the sounding strings. 

The figur’d games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 

The youths han^ o’er their chariots as they ruft 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 

The champions in distorted postures threat ; 

And all appear’d irregularly great. 
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I in the centre 0/ the halloiv\i choir^ 
etc!) In the midst of the temple, nearest the 
throne, of Fame, are placed the greatest names 
in leaikitng of all antiquity. These are described 
in such attitudes as express their different cha- 
racters: the columns on which they are raised 
are adorned with sculptures, taken from the most 
striking subjects of their works : which sculpture 
bears a resemblance, in its manner and character, 


to the manner and character of their writings, p. 

2 [Elissa (Dido.)J 

® h'our swa?is sustain, etc.] Pindar being 
seated in a chariot, alludes to the chariot-races 
he celebrated in the Grecian games. The swans 
are emblems of Poetry, their soaring posture in- 
timates the sublimity and activity of his genius. 
Neptune presided over the Isthmian, and Jupiter 
over the Olympian games. P. 
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Hem happy liorate tun’d th!'.. Ausonian lyre 
To smeter sounds, and temper’d* Pindar’s fire : 
Pleas’S||rith Alcaeus’ manly rage it’ infuse 
The sjjj^pr spirit of the Sapphic Muse. 

The li)|fch’d pillar diff’rent sculptures grace; 

A worjC outlasting monumental brass. 

Here smling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 

The Jumn star, and great Augustus here. 

The Dopes that round the infant poet spread 
Myrtles >and bays, hung hov’ring o’er his head. 

Here -in a shrine that cast a dazzling light. 

Sate fix’d in thought the mighty Stagirite ; 

His saeriad head a radiant Zodiac crown’d. 

And various Animals his sides surround; 

His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all Nature through. 

With equal rays immortal Tully shone, 

The Roman Rostra deck’d the Consul’s throne : 

Gath’ ring his flowing robe, he seem’d to stand 
In act to speak, and graceful stretch’d his hand. 
Behind, Rome’s Genius waits with Civic crowns, 

And the great Father of his country owns. 

These massy columns in a circle rise, 

O’er which a pompous dome invades the skies : 
Scarce to the top 1 stretch’d my aching sight, 

So- large it spread, and swcll’d to such a height. 

Full in the midst proud Fame’s imperial scat, 

With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great ; 

The yivid em’ raids there revive the eye, 

The flaming rubies shew their sanguine dye, 

Bright azure rays from lively sapjdiyrs stream, 

And lucid amber casts a golden gleam. 

With various-colour’d light the pavement shone, 

And all on fire appear’d the glowing throne ; 

The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze. 

And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 

When on the Goddess first I cast my sight. 

Scarce seem’d her stature of a cubit’s height; 

But swell’d to larger size, the more I gaz’d, 

Till to the roof her tow’ring front she rais’d. 

With her, the Temple ev’ry monfbnt grew. 

And ampler Vista’s open’d to my view: 

Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend. 

And arches widen, and long aisles extend. 

Such was her form as ancient bards have told. 

Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold; 

A thousand busy tongues the Goddess bears. 

And thousand open eyes, and thousand list’ning ears. 
Beneath, in order rang’d, the tuneful Nine 
(Her virgin handmaids) still attend the shrine: 

•With eyes on Fame for ever fix’d, they sing; 

For Fame they raise the voice, and tune the string; 
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With time’s first birth began the heav’nly lays, 

And last, eternal, thro’ the length of days. 2 75 

Around these wonders as I cast a look, 

The trumpet sounded, and the temple shook. 

And all the nations, summon’d at the call, 

P'rom diff’rent quarters fill the crowded hall: 

Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard; 280 

In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear’d ; 

Thick as the bees, that with the spring renew 
Their flow’ry toils, and sip the fragrant dew, 

When the wing’d colonies first tempt the sky,' 

O’er dusky fields and shaded waters fly, 285 

Or settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield,. 

And a low murmur runs along the field. 

Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend, 

And all degrees before the Goddess bend ; 

The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage, 290 

And boasting youth, and narrative old-age^. 

Their pleas were diff’rent, their request the same : 

For good and bad alike are fond of P'ame. 

Some she disgrac’d, and some with honours crown’d; 

Unlike successes equal merits found. 295 

Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

And, undiscerning, scatters crowns and chains. 

First at the shrine the Learned world appear, 

And to the Goddess thus prefer their pray’r. 

“ Long have we sought t’ instruct and please mankind, 300 
With studies pale, with midnight vigils blind; 

But thank’d by few, rewarded yet by none. 

We here appeal to thy superior throne: 

On wit and learning the just prize bestow, 

F'or fame is all we must expect below. ” 3©5 

The Goddess heard, and bade the Muses raise 
The golden Trumpet of eternal Praise: 

From .pole to pole the winds diffuse the soifiid. 

That fills the circuit of the world around ; 

Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud; 3 ^® 

The notes at first were rather sweet than loud: 

By just degrees they ev’ry moment rise. 

Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the skies. 

At ev’ry breath *were balmy odours shed. 

Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread; 3^5 

Less fragrant scents th’ unfolding rose exhales. 

Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 

Next these the good and just, an awful train. 

Thus on their knees address the sacred fane. 

“Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, 3 ^<^ 

And the best men are treated like the worst, 

Do thou, just Goddess, call our merits forth, 

And give each deed th’ exact intrinsic worth.” 

* Dryden uses thk adjective in the same sense: *Age, as Davenant says, is always , 
narrative. * Richardson, \ 
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“Not with bare justice shall your act be crown’d” 
(Said Fame) “but high above desert renown’d : 

Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze. 

And the lotid clarion labour in your praise. 

This band dismiss’d, behold another croud 
Prefer’d the same request, and lowly bow’d ; 

The constant tenour of whose well-spent days 
No less deserv’d a just return of praise. 

But strait the direful Trump of Slander sounds; 
Thro’, the big dome the doubling thunder bounds; 
Loud as the burst of cannon rends the skies, 

The dire report thro’ ev’ry region flies. 

In ev’ry ear incessant rumours rung. 

And gath’ring scandals grew on ev’ry tongue. 

From the black trumpet’s rusty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of rolling smoke : 

The pois’nous vapour blots the purple skies. 

And withers all before it as it flies. 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore: 

“For thee” (they cry’d) “amidst alarms and strife, 

We sail’d in tempests down the stream of life; 

For thee whole nations fill’d with flames and blood, 
And swam to empire thro’ the purple flood. 

Those ills we dar’d, thy inspiration own. 

What virtue seem’d, was done for thee alone. ” 
“Ambitious fools!” (the Queen reply’d, and frown’d) 
“Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown’d; 

There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 

Your statues moulder'd, and your names unknown!” 

A sudden cloud straight snatch’d them from my sight. 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 

Plain vj^s their dress, and modest was their mien, 

‘ ‘ Great idol of mankind ! we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ! 

But safe in deserts from th’ applause of men. 

Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unseen, 

’Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness, which then^elves requite. 

O let us still the secret joy partake. 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s sake. ” 

“And live there men, who slight immortal fame? 
Who then with incense shall adore our name? 

But mortals ! know, ’tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues, which the good would hide. 
Rise ! Muses, rise ; add all your tuneful breath, 

These must not sleep in darkness and in death.” 

She said : in air the trembling music floats, 

And on the winds triumphant swell the notes; 

Sc? Soft, tho’ high, so loud, and yet so clear, 

Ev’n list’ning Angels lean’d from heav’n to hear: 
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To farthest shores th* Ambrosial spirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

Next these a youthful train their vows^ express’d, 

With feathers crown’d, with gay embroid’ry dress’d : 

“Hither,” they cry’d, “direct your eyes, and see 380 

The men of pleasure, dress, and gallantry; 

Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays, 

Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days; 

Courts we frequent, where ’tis our pleasing care 

To pay due visits, and address the fair : . 385 

In fact, ’tis true, no nymph we could persuade. 

But still in fancy vanquish’d ev’ry maid ; 

Of unknown Duchesses lewd tales we tell. 

Yet, would the world believe us, all were well. 

The joy let others have, and we the name, 390 

And what we want in pleasure, grant in fame.” 

The Queen assents, the trumpet rends the skies. 

And at each blast a T.ady’s honour diesh 

Pleas’d with the strange success, vast numbers prest 
Around the shrine, and made the same request : 395 

“What? you,” (she cry’d) “ unlearn’d in arts to please, 

Slaves to yourselves, and ev’n fatigu’d with ease. 

Who lose a length of undeserving days, 

Would you usurp the lover’s dear-l.)ought praise? 

To just contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 400 

The j^eople’s fable, and the scorn of all.” 

Straight the black clarion sends a horrid sound. 

Loud laughs burst out, and bitter scoffs fly round, 

Whispers arc heard, with taunts reviling loud, 

And scornful hisses run thro’ all the crowd. 405 

I^ast, those who boast of mighty mischiefs done, 

P'nslave their country, or usurp a throne ; • 

(Jr who their glory’s dire foundation lay’d 
(Jn Sov’reigns ruin’d, or on friends betray’d ; 

Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, 4IO 

Of crooked counsels and dark politics ; 

Of these a gloomy tribe surround the throne, 

And beg to make th’ immortal treasons known. 

The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 

With sparks, 4 hat seem’d to set the world on fire. 415 

At the dread sound, pale mortals stood aghast. 

And startled nature trembled with the blast. 

This having heard and seen, some pow’r unknown 
Straight chang’d the scene, and snatch’d me from the throne. 
Before my view appear’d a structure fair, 420 

Its site uncertain, if in earth or air; 

With rapid motion turn’d the mansion round; 

With ceaseless noise the ringing walls resound; 

Not less in number were the spacious doors, 

Than leaves on trees, or sand upon the shores 425 

1 [‘At ev’ry word a reputation dies.* q/" the Lock, Canto ill. v. 16.] 
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Which still unfolded stand, by night, by day, 

I*ervious to winds, and open ev’ry way. 

As flames- by nature to the skies ascend, 

As weighty bodies to the centre tend, 

As to the sea returning rivers roll, 430 

And the touch’d needle trembles to the pole; 

Hither, as to their proper place, arise 

All various sounds from earth, and seas, and skies. 

Or spoke aloud, or whisper’d in the ear ; 

Nor gver silence, rest, or peace is here. 435 

As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone at first a circle makes ; 

The trembling surface by the motion stir’d, 

Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 440 

Fill all the wat’ry plain, and to the margin dance : 

Thus ev’ry voice and sound, when first they break. 

On neighb’fing air a soft impression make; 

Another ambient circle then they move ; 

That, in its turn, impels the next above ; 445 

Thro’ undulating air the sounds are sent, 

And spread o’er all the fluid element^. 

There various news I heard of love and strife, 

Of peace and war, health, sickness, death, and life, 

Of loss and gain, of famine and of store, 450 

Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore, 

Of prodigies, and portents seen in air. 

Of fires and plagues, and stars with blazing hair, 

Of turns of fortune, changes in the state, 

The falls of fav’rites, projects of the great, 455 

Of old mismanagements, taxations new : 

All neither wholly false, nor wholly true. 

Above, below, without, within, around, 

Confus’c^ unnumber’d multitudes are found, 

Who pass, repass, advance, and glide away ; 460 

Hosts rais’d by fear, and phantoms of a day : 

Astrologers, that future fates foreshew. 

Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few; 

And priests, and party-zealots, num’rous bands 

With home-born lies, or tales from foreign lands; 465 

Each talk’d aloud, or in some secret place. 

And wild impatience star’d in ev’ry face. 

The flying rumours gather’d as they roll’d. 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 

And all who told it added something new, 'j 47*0 

And all who heard it, made enlargements too, > 

In ev’ry ear it spread, on ev’ry tongue it grew. ) 

Thus flying east and west, and north and south. 

News travel’d with increase from mouth to mouth. 

So from a spark, that kindled first by chance, 475 

Wft;h gath’ring force the quick’ ning flames advance; 

' [This simile suggested to Pope the famous passage in the Essay on Man, Ep. iv. vv. 363 — ja.l 
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Till to the clouds their curlingj^ads aspire, 

And tow’rs and temples sink iflploods of fire. 

When thus ripe lies are to perfection sprung, 

Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 480 

Thro’ thousand vents, impatient, forth they flow, 

And rush in npllions on the world below. 

Fame sits aloft; and points them out their course, 

Their date determines, and prescribes their force: 

Some to remain, and some to perish soon; 485 

Or wane and wax alternate like the moon. 

Around, a thousand winged wonders fly. 

Borne by the trumpet^s blast, and scatter’d thro’ the sky. 

There, at one passage, oft you might survey 
A lie and truth contending for the way ; 490 

And long ’twas doubtful, both so closely pent. 

Which first should issue thro’ the narrow vent : 

At last agreed, together out they fly. 

Inseparable now, the truth and lie; 

The strict companions are for ever join’d, 495 

And this or that unmix’d, no mortal e’er shall find. 

While thus I stood, intent to see and hear^. 

One came, methought, and whisper’d in my ear : 

What could thus high thy rash ambition raise? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praise? 500 

’Tis true, said I, not void of hopes I came. 

For who so fond as youthful bards of F'ame? 

But few, alas ! the casual blessing boast, 

So hard to gain, so easy to be lost. 

How vain that second life in others breath, 505 

Th’ estate which wits inherit after death ! 

Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign, 

(Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine!) 

The great man’s curse, without the gains, endure, 

l 3 e envy’d, wretched, and be flatter’d, poor; 510 

All luckless wits their enemies profest, • 

And all successful, jealous friends at best. 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlook’d for, if she comes at all. 

But if the purchase costs so dear a price, 5*5 

As soothing Folly, or exalting Vice : 

Oh ! if the IVFuse must flatter lawless sway. 

And follow still where fortune leads the way; 

Or if no basis bear my rising name, 

But the fall’n ruin of another’s fame ; 5 ^® 

Then teach me, heav’n I to scorn the guilty bays. 

Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise, 

Unblemish’d let me live, ,or die unknown; 

Oh grant an hoftest fame, or grant me none! 


* While thus I stoodf The hint is taken Chaucer he only answers “he came to Me 

from a passage in another part of the third book, place ; ” and the book ends abruptly, with his 
but here more naturally made the conclusion, being surprized at the sight of ^ Man of great 
wj^ the ai^ition of a moral to the whole. In Authority ^ and awaking in a fright. P. 
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Ver. II, etc.] These verses are hinted from 
the following of Chancer, Book it. : 

‘ Tho beheld I fields and plains. 

Now hills, and now mountains, 

Now valeis, sind now forestes, 

And now unncth great bestes, 

Now rivers, now citees, 

Now towns, now ‘great trees, 

Now shippes sayling in the see/ P. 
Ver. 27. High on a rock of Jce, eic.^ Chau- 
cer’s third book of Fame: 

‘ It stood upon so high a rock, 

Higher standeth none in Spayne — 

What manner stone this rock was. 

For it was like a lyn>ed glass, 

* But that it shone full more clere ; 

But of what congcled matere 
It was, I niste redily; 

But at the last espied I, 

And found that it was every dele, 

A rock of ise, and not of stele.’ 

Ver. 31, Inscriptions here, etc.\ 

‘ Tho saw 1 all the hill y-grave 
With famous folkes names felc, 

That had been in much wele 
And^hcr fames wide y-blow; 

But well unneth might I know, 

Any letters for to rede 

Ther names by, for out of drcde 

They weren almost off-thawen so, 

• That of the letters one or two 
Were molte away of every name, 

So unfamous was ^oxc her fame; 

But men said, wh.at may ever last.’ P. 
Ver. 41. Nor ions the work impair'd, 

‘Tho gan I in myne harte cast, 

That they were molte away for heate. 
And not away with stormes beate.’ 

Ver. 45. Yet part no injuries, etc.\ 

‘ For on that other side I sey 
.j, Of that hill which northward ley. 

How it was written full of names 
Of folke, that had afore great fames. 

Of old time, and yet they were 
> %ks fresh as men had written hem there 
The self day, or that houre 
That I on hem gan to poure: 

But well I wiste what it made; 

It was conserved with the shade 
^11 the writing that I sye) 

Of the castte that stoode on high, 

And stood eke in so cold a place. 

That heate might it not deface.’ P. 


Ver. 132. The wall in lustre, etc.] 

‘It shone lighter than a glass. 

And made well more than it was. 

As kind* thing of Fame is.’ 

Ver. 179. '' Six pompous columns, etc.] 

‘ From the dees many a pillere, 

Of metal that shone not full clere, etc. 
Upon a pillere saw I stonde 
That was of Icde and iron fine. 

Him of the sect Saturnine, 

The Ebraicke Josephus the old, etc. 

Upon an iron piller strong, 
d'hat painletl was all endlong, 

With tygers blood in every place. 

The Tholosan that hight Stace, 

'That bare of Thebes up the name, etc.* P, 
Ver. 182 J 

‘ Full wonder hye on a pillere 
Of iron, he the great ( 3 mer, 

And with him Dares and Titus, etc '• P. 
Ver. 196, etc.] 

‘ 'I'here saw I stand on a pillere 
'I'hat was of tinned iron cleere. 

The Latin Poet Virgyle, 

I'hat hath bore up of a great while 
'I'he fame of pius Eneas : 

And next him on a pillere was 
Of copper, Venus clerke Ovide, 

That hath sowen wondrous wide 
The great Cod of Love’s fame — 

Tho saw I on a pillere by 
Of iron wrought full sternly, 

The gi*eat Poet Dan Lucan, 

-That on his shoulders bore up then 
As hye as that I might see. 

The fame of Julius and Pompee. 

And next him on a pillere stode 
Of sulphur, like as he were wode, 

Dan Claudian, sothe for to tell, 

That bare up all the fame of hell, etc.’ P. 
Ver. 224, Pleas'd with Alcteus' manly rage 
t' infuse The softer spirit of the Sapphic Muse.] 
This expresses the mix’d character of the odes 
of Horace: the second of these verses alludes to 
that line of his, 

‘ Spiritura Graise tenuem camoense.’ 

As .another which follows, to 

‘ Exegi monumentum ajre pierennius.’ 

The action of the Doves hints at a passage in 
the fourth ode of his third book, 

‘ Me fabulosae Vulture in Appulo 
Altricis extra limen Apulise, 
-i 
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Ludo fatigatumque somno, 

Fronde nova pueriun palumbes 
.TexSre; minim quod foret omnibus — 

’ Ut tuto ab atris corpore vi peris 

Dormirem et ursis; ut premerer sacro 
Lauroque collataque myrto. 

Non sine Diis animosus infans.’ 

Which may be thus englished : 

‘ While yet a child, I chanc’d to stray. 
And in a desert sleeping lay ; 

The savage race withdrew, nor dar’d 
To touch the Muses future bard ; 

But Cytherea’s gentle dove 

Myrtles and Bays around me spread, 
And crown’d your infant Poet’s head. 
Sacred to Music and to T.ove.’ P. 

Ver. 259. Scarce seem'd her stature, etc.] 

‘ Methought that she was so lite. 

That the length of a cubite 
Was longer than she seemed be ; 

But thus soone in a while she. 

Her selfe tho wonderly straight, 

That with her feet she the earth reight, 
And with head she touchyd heaven — ’ P. 

Ver. 270. Beneath, in order ranged, etc.] 

‘ I heard about her throne y-sung 
That all the palays walls rung. 

So sung the mighty Muse, she 
That cleped is Calliope, 

And her seven sisters eke — ’ P. 

Ver. 276. Around these wonders, etc.] 

* I heard a noise approchen blive. 

That far’d as bees done in a hive, 
Against her tiriie of out flying; 

Right such a manere murmuring. 

For all the world it seemed me. 

Tho gan I look about and see 
That there came entring into th’ hall, 

A right great company withal ; 

And that of sundry regions, 

, Of all kind of conditions, — etc.’ P. 

Ver. 294. Some she disgrac'd, etc.] 

‘ And some of them she gran^d sone. 
And some she warned well and fair. 

And some she granted the contrair — 
Right as her .sister dame Fortune 
Is wont to serve in commune.’ P. 

Ver. 318, ... the good and just, etc.] 

‘ Tho came the third companye. 

And gan up to the dees to hye. 

And down on knees they fell anone. 
And saiden: We ben everichone 
Folke that han full truely 
Deserved Fame right-fully, 

And prayen you it might be knowe 
Right as it is, and forth blowe. 


I grant, quoth she, for now me list 
That your good works shall be wist. 

And yet ye shall have better loos, 

Right in despite of all your foos, 

Than worthy is, and that anone. ^ 

Let now (quoth she) thy trump gone — 
And certes all the breath that went 
Out of his trump’s mouth smel’d 
As men a pot of baume held 
Among a basket full of roses — ’ P. 

Ver. 328, 338. ...beJiold another croud, etc . — 
From the black trumpet's rusty, etc. ] 
‘Therewithal there came anone 
Another huge companye^ 

Of good folke — 

What did this Kolus, but he 
'I’ooke out his trump of brass, 

That fouler than the devil was; 

And gan this trump for to blowe. 

As all the world should overthrowe. 
Throughout every regione 
Went this foul trumpet’s soune, 

Swift as a pellet out of a gunne, 

When fire is in the powder runne. 

And such a smoke gan out wende, 

Out of the foul trumpet’s ende — etc.’ P. 

Ver. 356. Then came the smallest, etc.] 

‘ I .saw anone the fifth, 

'I'hat to this lady gan loute, 

And downe on knees anone to fall, 

And to her they besoughten all, 

'To hiden their good works eke? 

And said, they yeve not a leke ^ 

For no fame ne such renowne ; 

For they for contcmplacyoune. 

And Goddes lotre had it wrought, 

Ne of fame would they ought. 

What, quoth she, and be ye wood? 
And ween ye for to do good. 

And for to have it of no fame? 

Have yc despite to have my name? 

Nay yc shall lien everichone: 

Blowe thy trump, and that anone 
(Quoth she) thou Eolus, I hote. 

And ring these folkes workes by rote. 
That all the world may of it heare ; 

And he gan blow their loos so clq^re. 

In his golden clarioune, 

Through the World went the .soune. 

All so kindly, and eke so soft. 

That their fame was blown aloft.’ P. 
Ver, 378. Next these a youthful traiuy etc.] 
The Reader migl;it compare^ these twenty-eight 
lines following, which contain the same matter, 
with eighty-four of Chaucer, beginning thus : 
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* Tho came the sixth companye. 

And gan faste to Fame cry, etc.’ 
being too prolix to be here inserted. P. 

Ver. 406. Last, those who boast 0/ inif^hty, 
etc.'] . 

*Tho came another companye. 

That had y-done the treachery, etc.’ P. 

Ver. 418. This having heard and seen, etc.] 
The Scene here changes from the temple of 
Fame to that of Riim9ur, which is almost en- 
tirely Chaucer’s. The particulars follow. 

‘Tho saw I stonde in a valey, 

Under the castle fast by 
A house,* that Domus Dedali 
That Labyrinthus cleped is, 

Nas made so wonderly, 1 wis, 

Ne half so queintly y-wrought ; 

, And evermo as swift as thought. 

This queint house about went, 

That never more it still stent— 

And eke this house hath of entrees 
As many as leaves are on trees. 

In stimmer, when they ben grene : 

And in the roof yet men may sene 
A thousand hoels and well mo. 

To letten the soune out go; 

And by day in every tide 
Ben nil ||||r itfrini ' open wide. 

And by night each one unshet; 

No porter is there one to let, 

No manner tydings in to pace: 

Ne never rest is in that place.’ P. 

Ifer. 428. As Ji antes by nature to the, etc.] 
This thought is transferred hither out of the 
third book of Fame, where it takes up no less 
‘than One hundred and twenty verses, beginning 
thus, 

‘ Geffray, thou wottest well this, etc.’ P. 

Ver. 448. There various news I heard, etc.] 


* Of werres, of peace, of marriages. 

Of rest, of labour, of voyages, 

Of abode, of dethe, and of life, 

Of love and hate, accord and strife, 

Of loss, of lore, and of winnings. 

Of hele, of sickness, and lessings. 

Of divers transmutations 
Of estates and eke of regions. 

Of truste, of drede, of jealousy. 

Of wit, of winning, and of folly. 

Of good, or bad. government. 

Of fire, and of divers accident.’ P. 

Ver. 458. Above, beloiv, without, within, 
etc. 1 

‘ Rut such a grete Congregation 
Of folke as I saw roame about. 

Some within, and some without. 

Was never seen, ne shall be eft — 

And every wight that 1 saw there 
Rowned evcrich in others ear 
A new tyding privily, 

Or else he told it openly 

Right thus, and .said, Knowst not thou 

'Phat is betide to night now? 

No, quoth he, tell me what? 

And then he told him this and that, etc.] 

'Phus north and south 

Went every tyding fro mouth to mouth, 
And that cncreasing evermo. 

As fire is wont to quicken and go 
From a .sparkle sprung amiss. 

Till all the citee brent up i.s.’ P. 

Ver. 489. There, at one passage, etc.] 

‘ And sometime 1 saw there at once, 

A lesing and a sad sooth saw 
That gonnen at adventure draw 
Out of a window forth to pace — 

And no man, be he ever so wrothe. 

Shall have one of these two, but bothe, etc.’ 

P. 




JANUARY AND MAY: 

OR, 

THE MERCHANT’S TALE. 

FROM CHAUCER. 


This Translation was done at sixteen or seventeen years of Age. P. [It 
appeared, with the Pastoj'alsy in Toiisoii's Miscellany in 1709. Tyrwhitt doubts 
whether the source of the story, although its scene is laid in Italy, is Italian; and 
traces the adventure of the Pear-tree to Adolphus’ J.atin Fables (1315). The 
mac|iinery of the Fairies, he thinks, was probably added by Chaucer himself. 
It is not impossible that it may have suggested that of the Sylphs in the Rape 
of the Lock.l 

T here livVl in I^ombardy, as authors write. 

In days of old, a wise and worthy knight ; 

Of gentle manners, as of gen’rous race. 

Blest with much sense, more riches, and some grace. 

Yet led astray by Venus’ soft delights, 5 

He scarce could rule some idle a])petites: 

For long ago, let Priests say what they cou’d, 

Weak sinful laymen were but flesh and bh)od. 

But in due time, when sixty years were o’er. 

He vow’d to lead this vicious life no more; 10 

Whether pure holiness inspir’d his mind, ^ 

Or dotage turn’d his brain, is hard to find ; 

But his high courage prick’d him forth to wed, 

And try the pleasures of a lawful bed. • 

This was his nightly dream, his daily care, J5 

And to the heav’nly pow’rs his constant pray’r. 

Once, ere he died, to taste the blissful life 
Of a kind husband, and a loving wife. 

These thoughts he fortify’d with reasons still, 

(For none wanf reasons to confirm their will.) 20 

. Grave authors say, and witty poets sing# 

That honest wedlock is a glorious thing : 

But depth of judgment most in him appears. 

Who wisely weds in his maturer years. 

Then let him choose a damsel young and fair, 25 

To bless his age, and bring a worthy heir; 

To sooth his cares, and, free from noise and strife. 

Conduct him gently to- the verge of life. 

Let sinful batchelors their woes deplore. 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more : 

Unaw’d by precepts, human or divine, 

Like birds and beasts, promiscuously they join: 
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Nor knbw to make the present blessing last, 

To hope the future, or esteem the past: 

But vainly boast the joys they never try’d, 35 

And find divulg’d the secrets they would hide. 

The marry’d man may bear his yoke with ease, 

Secure at once himself and heav’n to please; 

And pass his inoffensive hours away. 

In bliss all night, and innocence all day: 40 

Tho’ fortune change, his constant spouse remains, 

Augments his joys, or mitigates his pains. 

But what so pure, which envious longues will spare? 

Some wicked wits have libell’d all the fair. 

With matchless impudence they style a wife 45 

The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life; 

A bosom-serpent, a domestic evil, 

A night- invasion and a mid-day-devil. 

Let not the wife these sland’rous words regard, 

But curse the bones of ev’ry lying bard. * 50 

All other goods by fortune’s hand are giv’n, 

A wife is the peculiar gift of heav’n : 

Vain fortune’s favours, never at a stay, 

Like empty shadows, pass, and glide away; 

One solid comfort, our eternal wife, 55 

Abundantly supplies us all our life: 

This blessing lasts, (if those who try, say tme) 

As long as heart can wish — and longer too. 

Our grandsire Adam, ere of Eve possess’d. 

Alone, and ev’n in Paradise unbless’d, 60 

With mournful looks the blissful scenes survey’d, 

And wander’d in the solitary shade : 

The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow’d 
Woman, the last, the best reserv’d of God. 

A Wife ! ah gentle deities, can he 65 

That h^ a wife, e’er feel adversity? 

Would men but follow what the sex advise, 

All things would prosper, all the world grow wise. 

’Twas by Rebecca’s aid that Jacob won • 

His father’s blessing from an elder son : 70 

Abusive Nabal ow’d his forfeit life 
To the wise conduct of a prudent ^ife: 

Heroic Judith, as old Hebrews show. 

Preserv’d the Jews, and slew th’ Assyrian foe: 

At Hester’s suit, the persecuting sword 75 

Was sheath’d, and Israel liv’d to bless the Lord. 

These weighty motives, January the sage 
Maturely ponder’d in his riper age; 

And charm’d with virtuous joys, and sober life. 

Would try that Christian comfort, call’d a wife. 80 

His friends were summon’d on a point so nice, 

To pass their Judgment, and to give advice; 

3ift fix’d before, and well resolv’d was he ; 

(As men that ask advice are wont to be). 
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“My friends,” he cry’d (and cast a mournful look 
Around the room, and sigh’d before he spoke:) 

“ Beneath the weight of threescore years I bend, 

And, worn with cares, am hast’ning to my end; 

How I have liv’d, alas! you know too well, 

In worldly follies, which I blush to tell ; 

But gracious heav’n has oped my eyes at last. 

With due regret I view my vices past. 

And, as the precept of the Church decrees. 

Will take a wife, and live in holy ease. 

But since by counsel all things should be done. 

And many heads are wiser still than one; 

Choose you for me, who best shall be content 
When my desire’s approv’d by your consent. 

“One caution yet is needful to be told, 

To guide your choice; this wife must not be old: 
"J'here goes a saying, and ’twas shrewdly said. 

Old fish at table, but young flesh in bed. 

My soul abhors the tasteless, dry embrace 
Of a stale virgin with a winter face : 

In that cold season I.ove but treats his guest 
With bean-straw, and tough forage at the best. 

No crafty widows shall approach my bed ; 

'I'hose are too wise for bachelors to wed ; 

As subtle clerks by many schools are made. 

Twice- marry’d dames arc mistresses o’ th’ trade: 

But young and tender virgins, rul’d with ease, 

We form like wax, and mould them as we j^lease. 

“Conceive me. Sirs, nor take my sense amiss; 

’Tis what concerns my soul’s eternal bliss ; 

Since if I found no pleasure in my spouse, 

As flesh is frail, and who (God helj^ me) knows? 
Then should I live in lewd adultery, 

And sink downright to Satan when I die.^ 

Or were I curs’d with an unfruitful bed. 

The righteous end were lost, for which I wed; 

To raise up seed to bless the pow’rs above, 

And not for pleasure only, or for love. 

Think not I dote ; ’tis time to take a wife. 

When vig’rous ^blood forbids a chaster life ; 

Those that are blest with store of grace divine. 

May live like saints, by heav’n’s consent, and mine. 

“And since I speak of wedlock, let me say, 

(As, thank my stars, in modest truth I may) 

My limbs are active, still I’m sound at heart. 

And a new vigour springs in ev’ry part. 

Think not my virtue lost, tho’ time has shed 
These rev’ rend honours on my hoary head ; 

Thus trees are crown’d with blossoms white as snpw. 
The vital sap then rising from below: 

Old as I am, my lusty limbs appear • 

Like winter greens, that flourish all the year. 
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Now, Sirs, you know to what I stand inclin’d. 

Let ev’ry friend with freedom speak his mind. ” 

He said; the rest in diff’rent parts divide; 

The knotty point was urg’d on either side: 

Marriage, the theme on which they all declaim’d. 
Some prais’d with wit, and some with reason blam’d. 
Till, what with proofs, objections, and replies, 

Each wond’rous positive, and won’drous wise. 

There fell between his brothers a debate, 

PlacejDo this wa« call’d, and Justin tliat. 

First to the Knight Placebo thus begun, 

(Mild were his looks, and pleasing was his tone) 

“ Such prudence. Sir, in all your words appears. 

As plainly proves, experience dwells with years ! 

Yet you pursue sage Solomon’s advice. 

To work by counsel when affairs are nice : 

But, with the wiseman’s leave, I must protest, ) 

So may my soul arrive at ease and rest V 

As still I hold your own advice the best. ) 

“Sir, I have liv’d a Courtier all my days. 

And study’d men, their manners, and their ways; 
And have observ’d this useful maxim still, 

To let my betters always have their will. 

Nay, if my lord affirm’d that black was white. 

My word was this, Your honour’s in the right. 

Th’ assuming Wit, who deems himself so wise. 

As his mistaken patron to advise. 

Let him not dare to vent his dang’rous thought, 

A noble fool was never in a fault. 

This, Sir, affects not you, whose ev’ry word 
Is weigh’d with judgment, and befits a Lord : 

Your will is mine; and is (I will maintain) 

Pleasing to God, and should be so to Man ; 

At leas^ your courage all the world must praise. 
Who dare to wed in your declining days. 

Indulge the vigour of your mounting blood, 

And let grey fools be indolently good, 

Who, past all pleasure, damn the joys of .sense. 

With rev’rend dulness and grave impotence.” 

Justin, who silent sate, and hearclp the man. 

Thus, with a Philosophic frown, began. 

‘‘A heathen author, of the first degree, 

(Who, tho’ not Faith, had Sense as well as we) 

Bids us be certain our concerns to trust 
To those of gen’rous principles, and just. 

The venture’s greater, I ’ll presume to say, 

To give your person, than your goods away: 

And therefore. Sir, as you regard your rest, 

First learn your Lady’s qualities at least : 

Whether she ’s chaste or rampant, proud or civil ; 
Me^k as a saint, or haughty as the devil; 

Whether an easy, fond, ^miliar, fool, 
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Or such a wit as no man e’er can rule? 

’Tis true, perfection none must hope to find 190 

In all this world, much less in woman-kind ; 

But if her virtues prove the larger share, 

Bless /the kind fates, and think your fortune rare. 

Ah, gentle Sir, . take warning of a friend. 

Who knows too well the state you thus commend; 195 

And spite of all his praises must declare, 

All he can find is bondage, cost, and care. 

Heav’n knows, I shed full many a private tear. 

And sigh in silence, lest the world .should hear: 

While all my friends applaud my blissful life, 200 

And swear no mortal’s happier in a wife; 

Demure and chaste as any vestal Nun, 

. The meekest creature that beholds the sun ! 

But, by th’ immortal pow’rs, I feel the pain, 

And he that smarts has reason to complain. 205 

Do what you list, for me ; you must be sage, * 

And cautious sure ; for wisdom is in Age : 

But at these years, to venture on the fair ! * 

By him, who made the ocean, earth, and air. 

To please a wife, when her occasions call, 210 

Would busy the most vig’rous of us all. 

And trust me. Sir, the chastest you can choose ' j 

Will ask observance, and exact her dues. . I 

If what I speak my noble Lx)rd offend, » ! 

My tedious sermon here is at an end. ” 215 ! 

“’Tis well, ’tis wondrous well,” the Knight replies, 

“Most worthy kinsman, faith you’re mighty wise! 

We, Sirs, are fools; and must resign the cause 
To heath’nish authors, proverbs, and old saws. ■ 

He spoke with scorn, and turn’d another way: — ^220 

What does my friend, my dear Placebo say?” 

“I say,” quoth he, “by heav’n the m^’s to blame, 

To slander wives, and wedlock’s holy name.” 

At this the council rose, without delay ; 

Each, in his own opinion, went his way; 

With full consent, that, all disputes appeas’d, I 

The knight should marry, when and where he pleas’d. 

Who now Iwt January exults with joy? 

The charms of wedlock all his soul employ: 

Each nymph by turns his wav’ ring mind possest, 230 

And reigned the short-liv’d tyrant of his breast; 

While fancy pictur’d ev’ry lively part. 

And each bright image wander’d o'er his heart. _ 

Thus, in some public Forum fix’d on high, ^ 

A Mirror shows the figures moving by; 335 

Still one by one, in swift succession, pass 
The gliding shadows o’er the polish’d glass. 

This Lady^ charms the nicest could not blame, 

But vile suspicions had aspers’d her fame; * 

That was' with sense, but not with virtue, blest; < 240 V 
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And one had grace, that wanted all the rest. 

Thus doubting long what nymph he should obey, 
He fix’d at last upon the youthful May. 

Her faults he knew not, Love is always blind, 

Ilut ev’ry chann revolv’d within his mind ; 

Her tender age, her form divinely fair. 

Her easy motion, her attractive air. 

Her sweet behaviour, her enchanting face. 

Her moving softness, and majestic grace. 

Much in his prudence did our Knight rejoice, 

And thought no mortal could dispute his choice : 
Once more in haste he summon’d ev’ry friend, 

And told them all, their pains were at an end. 
“Heav’n, that” (said he) ‘inspir’d me first to wed, 
Provides a consort worthy of my bed : 

Let none oppose th’ election, since on this 
Depends my quiet, and my future bliss. 

“A dame there is, the darling of my eyes, 
Young, beauteous, artless, innocent, and wise; 

Chaste, tho’ not rich; and tho’ not nobly born. 

Of honest parents, and may serve my turn. 

Her ^ill I wed, if gracious heav’n so please ; 

To pass my age in sanctity and ease: 

And thank the pow’rs, I may possess alone 
The lovely prize, and share my bliss with none ! 

If you, my friends, this virgin can procure, 

My joys are full, my happiness is sure. 

“One only doubt remains: Full oft I’ve heard. 
By casuists grave, and deep divines averr’d ; 

That ’tis too much for human race to know 
The bliss of heav’n above, and earth below. 

Now should the nuptial pleasures prove so great, 

To match the blessings of the future state. 

Those iendless joys were ill exchang’d for these ; 
Then clear this doubt, and set my mind at ease.” 

This Justin heard, nor could his spleen control, 
Touch’d to the quick, and tickled at the soul. 

“Sir Knight,” he cry’d, “if this be all you dread, 
Heav’n put it past your doubt, whene’er you wed ; 
And to my fervent pray’rs so far 4 :onsent, 

That ere the rites are o’er, you may repent ! 

Good heav’n, no doubt, the nuptial state approves, 
Since it chastises still what best it loves. 

“Then be not. Sir, abandon’d to despair; ) 
Seek, and perhaps you'll find among the fair, - > 
One, that may do your business to a hair ; ) 

Not ev’n in wish, your happiness delay. 

But prove the scourge to lash you on your way: 
Then to the skies your mounting soul shall go. 
Swift as an arrow soaring from the bow ! 
l4ovided still, you moderate your joy. 

Nor in yoitr plea^iitires all your might employ. 
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Let reason’s rule your strong desires abate. 

Nor please too lavishly your gentle mate. 

Old wives there are, of judgment most acute, 295 

Who solve these questions beyond all dispute; 

Consult with those, and be of better cheer; 

Marry, do penance, and dismiss your fear."’ 

So said, they rose, nor more the work delay’d; 

The match was offer’d, the proposals made. 300 

The parents, you may think, would soon comply; 

The Old have int’rest ever in their eye. 

Nor was it hard to move the Lady’s mind; 

When Fortune favours, still the Fair are kind. 

I pass each previous settlement and deed, 305 

Too long for me to write, or you to read; 

Nor will with quaint impertinence display 
The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 

The time approach’d, to Church the parties went. 

At once with carnal and devout intent: 310 

Forth came the Priest, and bade th’ obedient wife 
Like Sarah or Rebecca lead her life : ^ 

Then pray’d the pow’rs the fruitful bed to bless, 

And made all sure enough with holiness. 

And now the palace-gates are open’d wide, | 315 

The guests appear in order, side by side, [• 

And plac’d in state, the bridegroom and the bride, j 
The breathing flute’s soft notes are heard around. 

And the shrill trumpets mix their silver sound; 

The vaulted roofs with echoing music ring, 320 

These touch the vocal stops, and those the trembling string. 
Not thus Ampliion tun’d the warbling lyre. 

Nor Joal) the sounding clarion could inspire. 

Nor fierce Theodamas, whose s))rig|itly strain 
Could swell the soul to rage, and fire the martial train*. 325 

Bacchus himself, the nuptial feast to graO^, 

(So Poets sing) was present on the place : 

And lovely Venus, Goddess of delight, 'S 

Shook high her flaming torch in open sight : >• 

And danc’d around, and smil’d on ev’ry Knight: J 330 

Pleas’d her best servant would his courage try. 

No less in wecHock, than in liberty. 

Full many an age old Hymen had not spy’d 
So kind a bridegroom, or so bright a bride. 

Ye bards! renown’d among the tuneful throng 335 

For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial song; 

Think not your softest numbers can display 
The matchless glories of this blissful day : 

The joys are such, as far transcend your rage, 

When tender youth has wedded stooping age. 340 


* fTyrwhitt suspects that Chaucer had met but is otherwise unknown, ici seme Romantic 
with the name of Thepdamas, who occurs again History of Thebes.] 
as a famous trumpeter in the Houst 0/ Fame^ » 
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The beauteous dame sate smiling at the board, 

And darted am’rous glances at her Lord. 

Not Hester’s self, whose charms the Hebrews sing, 
E’er look’d so lovely on her Persian King : 

Bright as the rising sun, in summer’s day, 

And fresh and blooming as the month of May ! 

The joyful Knight survey’d her by his side, 

Nor envy’d Paris with the Spartan bride : 

Still as his mind revolv’d with vast delight 
Th’ entrancing raptures of th’ approaching night, 
Restless he sate, invoking ev’ry pow’r 
To speed his bliss, and haste the happy hour. 

Mean time the vig’rous dancers beat the ground, 

And songs were sung, and flowing bowls went round. 
With od’rous spices they perfum’d the place. 

And mirth and pleasure shone in ev’ry face. 

Damian a'lone, of all the menial train, 

Sad in the midst of triumphs, sigh’d for pain ; 

Damian alone, the Knight’s obsequious squire. 

Consum’d at heart, and fed a secret fire. 

His lovely mistress all his soul possess’d, 

He lookd, he languish’d, and could take no rest: 

His task perform’d, he sadly went his way, 

P'ell on his bed, and loath’d the light of day. 

There let him lie ; till his relenting dame 
Weep in her turn, and waste in equal flame. 

The weary sun, as learned Poets write, 

Forsook th’ Horizon, and roll’d down the light ; 

While glitt’ring stars his absent beams supply, 

And night’s dark mantle overspread the sky. 

Then rose the guests; and as the time requir’d. 

Each paid his thanks, and decently retir’d. 

The foe once gone, our Knight prepar’d t’ undress, 
So keen he was, and eager to possess : 

But fii^t thought fit th’ assistance to receive. 

Which grave Physicians scruple not to give; 

Satyrion near, with hot Eringo’s stood 
Cantharides, to fire the lazy blood, 

Whose use old Bards describe in luscious rhymes®, 

And Critics learn’d explain to modern times. 

By this the sheets were spread, •the bride undress’d, 
The room was sprinkled, and the bed was bless’d. 
What next ensu’d beseems not me to say; 

’Tis sung, he labour’d till the dawning day, 

Then briskly sprung from bed, with heart so light, 'j 
As all were nothing he had done by night; | 

And sipp’d his cordial as he sate upright. ' 

He kiss’d his balmy spouse with wanton play, 

And feebly sung a lusty roundelay : 

Then on the couch his weary limbs he cast; 

Ror ev’ry labour must have rest at last. 

‘ Sea-holly, yohnson. * [Ovid, in his R§media Amort's.] 
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But anxious cares the pensive Squire oppress’d, 
Sleep fled his eyes, and peace forsook his breast ; 
The raging flames that in. his bosom dwell. 

He wanted art to hide, and means to tell. 

Yet hoping time th’ occasion might betray,* 
Compos'd a sonnet to the lovely May ; 

Which wrjt and folded v^ith the nicest art, 

He wrapp’d in silk, and laid upon his heart. 

When now the fourth revolving day was run, 
(’Twas June, and Cancer had receiv’d the Sun) 
Forth from her chamber came the beauteous ' bride ; 
The good old knight mov’d slowly by her side. 
High mass was sung; they feasted in the hall; 

The servants round stood ready at their call. 

The Squire alone was absent from tlic board, 

And much his sickness griev’d his worthy lord, 
Who pray’d his spouse, attended with her train. 

To visit Damian, and divert his pain. 

Th’ obliging dames obey’d with one consent; 

They left the hall, and to his lodging went. 

The female tribe surround him as he lay. 

And close beside him sat the gentle May: 

Where, as she tiy’d his pulse, he softly drew 
A heaving sigh, and cast a mournful view! 

'Fhen gave his bilD, and brib’d the pow’rs divine. 
With secret vows to favour his design. 

Who studies now but discontented May? 

On her soft couch uneasily she lay: 

The lumpish husband snor’d away the night. 

Till coughs awak’d him near the morning light. 
What then he did. I’ll not presume to tell. 

Nor if she thought herself in heav’n or hell : 
Honest and dull in nuptial bed they lay, 

Till the bell toll’d, and all arose to pray. 

Were it by forceful destiny decreed, ^ 

Or did from chance, or nature’s pow’r proceed ; 

Or that some star, with aspect kind to love, 

Shed its selectest influence from above ; 

Whatever was the cause, the tender dame 
Felt the first motions of an infant flame; 

Receiv’d th’ impressions of the love-sick Squire, 
And wasted in the soft infectious fire. 

Ye fair, draw near, let May’s example move 
Your gentle minds to pity those who love! 

Had some fierce tyrant in her stead been found. 
The poor adorer sure had hang’d, or drown’d : 

But she, your sex’s mirror, free from pride, 

Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 

But to my tale f Some sages have defin’d 
Pleasure the sov’ reign bliss of humankind: 


[Le, gave her what he Hkd written.] 
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Otlr Knight (who study’d much, we may suppose) 

Deriv’d his high philosophy from those; 

For, like a Prince, he bore the vast expence 

Of lavish pomp, and proud magnificence : 445 

His house was stately, his retinue gay, 

Large was his train, and gorgeous his array. 

His spacious garden made to yield to none, 

Was compass’d round with walls of solid stone; 

Priapus could not half describe the grace 450 

(Tho’ God of gardens) of this charming place : 

A place to tire the rambling wits of France 
In long descriptions, and exceed Romance; 

Enough to shame the gentlest bard that sings 
Of painted meadows, and of purling springs. 455 

Full in the centre of the flow’ry ground, ‘ 

A crystal fountain spread its streams around, - ; 

The fruitful banks with verdant laurels crown’d : ) = 

About this spring (if ancient fame say true) | 

The dapper Elves their moon-light sports pursue : 460 

Their pygmy king^, and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gamboll’d on the green, ! 

While tuneful sprites a merry concert made, 

And airy music warbled thro’ the shade. 

Hither the noble knight would oft repair, 465 ; 

(His scene of pleasure, and ])eculiar care) 

For this he held it dear, and always bore 
The silver key that lock’d the garden door. 

To this sweet place in summer’s sultry heat, 

He us’d from noise and bus’ness to retreat ; 470 

And here in dalliance spend the live-long day, | 

Solus cum sola, with his sprightly May. 1 

P'or whate’er work was undischarg’d a-bed. 

The duteous knight in this fair garden sped. 

But ah ! what mortal lives of bliss secure, 475 

How fhort a space our worldly joys endure? 

O Fortune, fair, like all thy treach’rous kind. 

But faithless .still, and wav’ring as .the wind! 

O painted monster, form’d mankind to cheat, 

With pleasing poison, and with soft deceit! 480 

This rich, this am’rous, venerable knight, 

Amidst his ease, his solace, and flelight, 

Struck blind by thee, resigns his days to grief. 

And calls on death, the wretch’s last relief 

The rage of jealousy then seiz’d his mind, 4^5 

For much he fear’d the faith of woman-kind. 

His wife not suffer’d from his side to stray, ) 

Was captive kept, he watch’d her night and day, )■ 

Abridg’d her pleasures and confin’d her sway. j 

h'ull oft in tears did hapless May complain, 49® : 


* Their pyjpfty Pope has shewn of Shakespear and Milton. Chaucer has * KyngOj 

his jud^itrant in adopting the lighter ‘fairy race’ Pluto, and his Queene Proserpina.' Bowles. : j 
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And sigh’d full oft; but sigh’d and wept in vain; 
She look’d on Damian with a lover’s eye; 

For oh, ’tvvas fixt; she must possess or die! 

Nor less impatience vex’d her am’rous Squire, 

Wild with delay, and burning with desire. 

Watch’d as she was, yet could he not refrain, 

By secret writing to disclose his pain : 

The dame by signs reveal’d her kind intent. 

Till both were conscious what each other meant. 

Ah, gentle knight, what would thy eyes avail, 

Tho’ they could see as far as ships can sail? 

’Tis better, sure, when blind, deceiv’d to be. 

Than be deluded when a man can see ! 

Argus himself, so cautious and so wise. 

Was over-watch’d, for all his hundred eyes; 

So many an honest husband may, ’tis known. 

Who, wisely, never thinks the case his own. 

The dame at last, l)y diligence and care. 

Procur’d the key her knight was wont to bear; 

She took the wards in wax before the fire, 

And gave th’ impression to the trusty .Squire. 

By means of this, some wonder shall appear. 

Which, in due place and season, you may hear. 

Well sung sweet Ovid, in the days of yore. 

What sleight is that, which love will not explore? 

And Pyramus and Thisbe plainly show 

The feats true lovers, when they list, can do : 

Tho’ watch’d and captive, yet in spite of all. 

They found the art of kissing thro’ a wall. 

But now no longer from our tale to stray; ') 

It happ’d, that once upon a summer’s day, y 

Our rev’rend Knight was urg’d to am’rous play: j 
He rais’d his spouse ere Matin-bell was rung. 

And thus his morning canticle he sung. 

“Awake, my love, disclose thy radiant e^es; 

Arise, my wife, my beauteous lady, rise! 

Hear how the doves with pensive notes complain, 
And in soft murmurs tell the trees their pain : 

The winter’s past ; the clouds and tempest lly ; 

The sun adorns the fields, and brightens all the sky. 
Fair without sp<5l, whose cv’ry charming part 
My bosom wound.s, and captivates my heart; 

Come, and in mutual pleasures let’s engage, 

Joy of my life, and comfort of my age. ” 

This heard, to Damian straight a sign she made, 
To haste before; the gentle Squire obey’d: 

Secret, and undescry’d he took his way. 

And ambush’d close behind an arbour lay. 

It was not long ere January came. 

And hand in hand with him his lovely dame; 

Blind as he was, not doubting all was sure. 

He turn’d the key, and made the gate secure. 
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/‘Here let us walk,” he said, “observ’d by none, 
Conscious of pleasures to the world unknown : 

So may my soul have joy, as thou, my wife, 

Art far the dearest solace of my life ; 

And -rather would I choose, by heav’n above. 

To die this instant, than to lose thy love. 

Reflect what truth was in my passion shewn, ] 

When unendow’d, I took thee for my own, >• 

S 4 S 
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And sought no treasure but thy heart alone. J 

Old ^ I am, and now depriv’d of sight, ] 

Whilst thou art faithful to thy own true Knight, 

Nor age, nor blindness rob me of delight. J 

Each other loss with patience I can bear. 

555 


The loss of thee is what I only fear. 

“Consider then, my lady and my wife. 

The solid comforts of a virtuous life. 

As first, the love of Christ himself you gain ; 

Next, your own honour undefil’d maintain ; 

560 


And lastly, that which sure your mind must move. 

My whole estate shall gratify your love ; 

Make your own terms, and ere to-morrow’s sun 

Displays his light, by heav’n it shall be done. 

I seal the contract with a holy kiss. 

56s 


And will perform, by this — my dear, and this — 

Have comfort, spouse, nor think thy Lord unkind ; 

’Tis love, not jealousy, that fires my mind. 

For when thy charms my sober thoughts engage. 

And join’d to them my own unequal age. 

From thy dear side I have no pow’r to part. 

Such secret transports warm my melting heart. 

For who that once possess those heav’nly charms, 

Could live one moment absent from thy arms?” 

He ceas’d, and May with modest grace reply 'd; 

S 7 «> 
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(Weak^was her voice,, as while she spoke she cry’d :) 
“Heav’n knows” (with that a tender sigh she drew) 

“I have a soul to save as well you: 

And, what no less you to my charge commend, 

My dearest honour, will to death defend. 
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To you in holy Church I gave my hand, 

And join’d my heart in wedlock’s^ sacred band : 

Yet after this, if you distrust my care. 

Then hear, my Lord, and witness what I swear: 

“First may the yawning earth her bosom rend. 

585 


And let me hence to hell alive descend ; 

Or die the death I dread no less than hell. 

Sew’d in a sack, and plung’d into a well : 



Ere I my fame by one lewd act disgrace. 

Or once renounce the honour of my race. 

590 


For know. Sir Knight, of gentle blood I came, 

I loathe a whore, and startle at the name. 

But jealous men on their own crimes reflect. 

And learn from thence their ladies to suspect: 
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Else why these needless cautions, Sir, to me? 

These doubts and fears of female constancy! 

This chime still rings in ev’ry lady’s ear. 

The only strain a wife must hope to hear.” 

Thus while she spoke a sidelong glance slit cast, 

, Where Damian kneeling, worshippxl as she past. 

She saw him watch the motions of her eye, 

And singled out a pear-tree planted nigh: 

’Twas charg’d with fruit that made a goodly show. 

And hung with dangling pears was ev’ry bough. 

Thither th’ obsequious Squire address’d his pace, 

And climbing, in the summit took his place; 

The Knight and Lady walk’d beneath in view, 

Where let us leave them, and our tale pursue. 

’Twas now the season when the glorious sun 
His heav’nly progress thro’ the Twins had run; 

And Jove, exalted, his mild influence yields. 

To glad the glebe, and paint the llow’ry fields: 

Clear was the day, and Phoebus rising bright. 

Had streak’d the azure firmament with light ; 

He pierc’d the glitt’ring clouds with golden streams. 

And warm’d the womb of earth with genial beams. 

It so befel, in that fair morning-tide, i 

The Fairies sported on the garden side, !• 

And in the midst their Monarch and his bride. j 
So featly tripp’d the light-foot ladies round, 

The knights so nimbly o’er the green sword bound. 

That scarce they bent the flow’rs, or touch’d the ground^. 

The dances ended, all the fairy train 

For pinks and daisies search’ll the flow’ry plain ; 

While on a bank reclin’d of rising green, 

Thus, with a frown, the King bespoke his Queen. 

** ’Tis too apparent, argue what you can, 

The treachery you women use to man : 

A thousand authors have this truth made Jlit, 

And sad experience leaves no room for doubt. . 

“ Heav’n rest thy spirit, noble Solomon, 

A wiser monarch never saw the sun : 

All wealth, all honours, the supreme degree 
Of earthly bliss, was well bestow’d on thee! 

For sagely hast *thou said : Of all mankind, 

One oply just, and righteous, hope to find : 

But should’st thou search the spacious world around. 

Yet one good woman is not to be found. 

“Thus says the King who knew your wickedness; 

The son of Sirach testifies no lessj 
So may some wildfire on your, bodies fall. 

Or some devouring plague consume you all; 

As well you view the lecher k in ihe tree, ^ 

And well this honourable Knight you see; 

But since he’s blind and old (a helpless case) 

His Squire shall cuckold him before your face. 
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,ff‘Now by my own dread^ majesty I swear, 

AiXfi by this awful sceptre which I bear. 

No impious wretch shall * 3 cape unpunish’d long, 

That in my presence offers such a wrong. 

I will this instant undeceive the Knight, 

And, in the very act restore his sight : 

And set the strumpet here in open view, 'j 

A warning to these Ladies, and to you, >• 

And all the faithless sex, for ever to be true.” j 
“And will you so,” reply’d the Queen, “indeed? | 
Now, by mother’s soul it is decreed, j- 

She shall not want an answer at her need. J 

For her, and for her daughters, I’ll engage. 

And all the sex in each succeeding age; 

Art shall be theirs to varnish an offence, 

And fortify their crimes with confidence. 

Nay, were they taken in a strict embrace, 

Seen with both eyes, and pinion’d on the place; 

All they shall need is to protest and swear, 

Breathe a soft sigh, and drop a tender tear; 

Till their wise husbands, gull’d by arts like these, 
Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geese. 

“What tho’ this sland’rous Jew, this Solomon, 

Call’d women fools, and knew full many a one; 

The wiser wits of later times declare. 

How constant, chaste, and virtuous women are: 
Witness the martyrs, who resign’d their breath. 

Serene in torments, unconcem’d in death; 

And witness next what Roman Authors tell. 

How Arria, Portia, and Lucretia fell. 

“ But since the sacred leaves to all are free, 

And men interpret texts, why should not we? 

By this no more was meanf, than to have shown, | 
That^ov’reign goodness dwells in him alone r 

Who only Is, and is but only One. • ) 

But grant the worst ; shall women then be weigh’d 
^ By ev’ry word that Solomon has said ? 

What tho’ this King (as ancient story boasts) 

Built a fair temple to the Lord of hosts; 

He ceas’d at last his Maker to 5idore, 

And did as much for Idol gods, or more. 

Beware what lavish praises you confer * 

On a rank lecher and idolater ; 

Whose reign indulgent God, says holy writ. 

Did but for David’s righteous sake permit; 

David, the monarch after heav’n’s own mind. 

Who lov’d our sex, and honour’d all our kind. 

'“Well, I’m a Woman, and as such must speak; 
Silence would swell me, and my heart would break. 
iCnow then, I scorn your dull authorities. 

Your idle wits, and all their learned lies. 
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By heav'n, those authors are our sex’s foes, 

Whom, in our right, I must and will oppose.” 

“Nay,” (quoth the King), "dear Madam, be not wroth: 700 
I yield it up ; but since I gave my oath. 

That this much-injur’d Knight again should see; 

It must be done — I am a- King, said he. 

And one, whose faith has ever sacred been.” 

“And so has mine” (she said) — “I am a Queen: 705 

Her answer she shall have, I undertake; 

And thus an end of all dispute I make. 

Try when you list ; and you shall find, my Lord, 

It is not in our sex to break our word. ” 

We leave them here in this heroic strain, 710 

And to the Knight our story turns again; 

Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 

Sung merrier than the Cuckoo or the Jay : 

This was his song; “Oh kind and constant be, 

“Constant and kind I’ll ever prove to thee.” 7^5 

Thus singing as he went, at last he drew 
By easy steps, to where the Pear-tree grew : 

I'he longing dame look’d up, and spy’d her Love 
Full fairly perch’d among the boughs above. 

She stopp’d, and sighing: “Oh good Gods,” she cry’d, 720 
“What pangs, what sudden shoots distend my side? 

0 for that tempting fruit, so fresh, so green ; 

Help, for the love of heav’n’s immortal Queen! 

Help, dearest lord, and save at once the life 

Of thy poor infant, and thy longing wife!” 725 

Sore sigh’d the Knight to hear his Lady’s cry, 

But could not climb, and had no servant nigh : 

Old as he was, ancl void of eye-sight too. 

What could, alas! a helpless husband do? ^ 

“And must I languish then,” she said, “and die, 730 

Yet view the lovely fruit before my eye? ^ 

At least, kind Sir, for charity’s sweet sake, 

Vouchsafe the trunk between your arms to take; 

Then from your back I might ascend the tree; 

Do you but stoop, and leave the rest to me. ” 735 

“With all my soul,” he thus reply’d again, 

“I’d spend my dearest blood to ease thy pain.” 

With that, his b'^ck against the trunk he bent, 

She seiz’d a twig, and up the tree she went. 

Now prove your patience, gentle I.adies all I 740 

Nor let on me your heavy anger fall: 

*Tis truth I tell, tho’ not in phrase refin’d; 

Tho’ blunt my tale, yet honest is my mind. 

What feats the lady in the tree might do, 

1 pass, as gambols never known to you ; 745 

But sure it was a merrier fit, she swore, * 

Than in her life she ever felt before. 

In that nice moment, lol the wond’ring knight* 

Look’d out, and stood restor’d to sudden sight. 
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Straight on the tree his eager eyes he bent, 

one whose thoughts were on his spouse intent; 

But when he saw his bosom -wife so dress’d, 

His rage was such as cannot be express’d : 

Not frantic mothers when their infants die, 

With louder clamours rend the vaulted sky: 

He ci 7 ’d, he roar’d, he storm’d, he tore his hair; 
“Death! hell! and furies! what dost thou do there?” 

“What ails my lord?” the trembling dame reply’d; 
“I tjiought your patience had been better try’d: 

Is this your love, ungrateful and unkind. 

This my reward for having cur’d the blind? 

Why was I taught to make my husband see. 

By struggling with a Man upon a Tree? 

Did I for this the pow’r of magic prove 1 
Unhappy wife, whose crime was too much love!” 

“ If this be struggling, by this holy light, 

’Tis struggling with a vengeance,” (quoth the Knight), 

“ So heav’n preserve the sight it has restor’d, 

As with these eyes I plainly saw thee whor’d ; 

Whor’d by my slave — perfidious wretch ! may hell 
As surely seize thee, as I saw too well.” 

“Guard me, good angels!” cry’d the gentle May, 
“Pray heav’n, this magic work the proper way! 

Alas, my love ! ’tis certain, could you see, 

You ne’er had us’d these killing words to me: 

So help me, fates, as ’tis no perfect sight. 

But some faint glimm’ring of a doubtful light. ” 

“What I have said” (quoth he), “I must maintain, 
For, by th’ immortal powers it seem\i too plain—” 

“By all those pow’rs, some frenzy seiz’d your mind,” 
(Reply’d the dame,) “are these the thanks I find? 
Wretch that T am, that e’er I was so kind ! ” 

She s^d; a rising sigh express’d her woe. 

The ready tears apace began to flow. 

And as they fell she wip’d from either eye 
The drops (for women, when they list, can cry). 

The Knight was touch’d; and in his looks appear’d 
Signs of remorse, while thus his spouse he cheer’d. 
“Madam, ’tis past, and my shorty anger o’er; 

Come down, and vex your tender heart no more: 

Kxcuse me, dear, if aught amiss was said, 

For, on my ' soul, amends shall soon he made : 

I^et my repentance your forgiveness draw, 

By heav’n, I swore but what I thought I saw. ” 

“Ah my lov’d lord! ’twas much unkind (she cry’d) 

On bare suspicion thus to treat your bride. 

But till your sight’s establish’d, for a while. 

Imperfect objects may your sense beguile. 

Thus when from sleep we first our eyes display, j 
The balls are wounded with the piercing ray, r 
And dusky vapours rise, and intercept the day. ) 
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In 1714, ropes IVi/g of Bathy with two translations 3 
arrival of Ulysses in Ithaca and the Garden of Alcinous) wer<j;,' 
in a volume of miscellanies, edited by Steele. To this ndi 
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^ By murm’ring, wheedling, stratagem, and force, 

I still prevail’d; and would be in the right, 

Or curtain-lectures made a restless night. 

If once my husband’s arm v^as o’er my side, 

Whatl so familiar with your spouse? I cry’d : 

I levied first a tax upon his need; 

Then let him — ’twas a nicety indeed! 

Let all mankind this certain maxim hold, 

Marry who will, our sex is to be sold. 

With empty hands no tassels^ you can lure. 

But fulsome love for gain we can endure ; ' 

For gold we love the impotent and old, 

And heave, and pant, and kiss, and cling, for gold. 
Yet with embraces, curses oft I mixt. 

Then kiss’d again, and chid and rail’d betwixt. 

Well, I may make my will in peace, and die,’/ 

For not one word in man’s arrears am I. 

To drop a dear dispute I was unable, 

Fv’n tim’ the Pope himself had sat at table. 

But when my point was gain’d, then thus I spoke, 
‘‘Billy, my dear, how sheepishly you look? 
“Approach, my spouse, and let me kiss thy cheek; 
“Thou should’st be always thus, resign’d and meek! 
“ Of Job’s great patience since so oft you preach, 

“ Well should you practise, who so well can teach. 
“ ’Tis difficult to do, I must allow, 

“But I, my dearest, will instruct you how. 

“Great is the blessing of a prudent wife, 

“ Who puts a period to domestic strife. 

“One of us two must rule, and one obey; 

“And since in man right reason bears the sway, 

“ Let that frail thing, weak woman, have her way. 
“The wives of all my family have rul’d 
“Their tender husbands, and their passions cool’d. 
“Fie, ’tis unmanly thus to sigh and grohn; 

“What! would you have me to yourself alone? 
“Why take me, Love! take all and eveiy part! 

“ Here’s your revenge! you love it at your heart. 
“Would I vouchsafe to sell what nature gave, 

“You little think what custom I could have. 

“But see! I’m all your own — nay hold — for shame! 
“ What means my dear — indeed — you are to blame.’* 
Thus with my first three Lords I past my life; 

A very woman, and a very wife. 

What sums from these old spouses I could raise, 
Procur’d young husbands in my riper days. 

Tho’ past my bloom, nor yet decay’d was I, 

Wanton and wild, and chatter’d like a pye. 

In country dances still I bore the bell, * 

And sung as sweet as ev’ning Philomel. ^ 

To clear my quail-pipe, and refresh my soul, « 

* [ Tassel^ another form of tiercel ; the male hawk. ] ' 
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Full oft I drain’d the spicy nut-brown bowl; 

Rich luscious wines, that youthful blood improve, 

And warm the swelling veins to feats of love: 

For ’tis as sure, as cold engenders hail, 

A liqu’rish mouth must have a lech’rous tail; 

Wine lets no lover unrewarded go, 

As all true gamesters by experience know. 

But oh, good Gods! whene’er a thought I cast 
On all the joys of youth and beauty past, 

To fin<J in pleasures I have had my part, 

Still warms me to the bottom of my heart. 

This wicked world was once my dear delight ; 

Now all my conquests, all my charms, good night! 
The flour consum’d, tlie best that now I can, 
lif.e’en to make my market of the bran. 

^*!My fourth dear spouse urns not exceeding true; 

He „ kept, ’twas thought, a private miss or two: 

But all that score I paid — as how? you’ll say, 

Not with my body in a filthy way : . 

But I so dress’d and danc’d, and drank, and din’d, » 
And view’d a friend, with eyes so very kind. 

As stung his heart, and made his marrow fry. 

With burning rage and frantic jealousy. 

His soul, I hope, enjoys eternal glory, • 

For here on earth I was his purgatory. 

Qft, when his shoe the most severely wrung, 

He put on careless airs, and sat and sung. 

How sore I gall’d him, only heav’n could know, . 
And he that felt, and I that caus’d the woe. 

He died, when last from pilgrimage I came, 

With other gossips, from Jerusalem ; 

And now lies buried underneath a Rood, 

Fair to be seen, and rear’d of honest wood. 

A tomh^ indeed with fewer sculptures grac’d, 

Than that Mausolus’ pious widow placM, 

Or where inshrin’d the great Darius lay; 

But cost on graves is merely thrown away. 

The pit fill’d up, with turf we cover’d o’er; 

So bless the good man’s soul, I say no more. 

Now for my fifth lov’d Lord, tl|^ last and best ; 
(Kind heav’n afford him everlasting rest) 

Full hearty was his love, and I can shew. 

The tokens on my ribs in black and blue; 

Yet, with a knack, my heart he could have won. 
While yet the smart was shooting in the bone. . 

How quaint an appetite in women reigns! 

Free gifts we scorn, and love what costs us paiits: 
Let men avoid us, and on them we leap; 

A glutted market makes provision cheap. 

. In pure good will I took this jovial spark, 

.Of* Oxford he, a most egregious clerk. 

He boarded with a widow in tjie town, 
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trusty gossip, one dame Alison. 

Full well the secrets of my soul she knew, 

Better than e’er our parish Priest could do. 

To her I told whatever could befall : 

Had but my husband piss’d against a wall, 

Or done a thing that might have cost his life,* 

She — and my niece — and one more worthy wife, 

Had known it all: what most he would conceal, 

I'o these I made no scruple to reveal. 

Oft has he blush’d from oar fb ear for shame, ^ 
That e’er he told a secret to his dame. 

It so befel, in holy time of l^ent, ' ■ 

That oft a day 1 to this gossip went; ' . 

(My husband, thank my stars, was out of towttJ^j; 
From house to house we rambled up and 
This clerk, myself, and my good neighbour 
To see, be seen, to tell, and gather tales. 

Visits to ev'ry Church we daily paid, 

And march’d in ev’ry holy Masquerade, 

The Stations duly, and the Vigils kept; 

Not much we fasted, but scarce ever sleoigp ^ y^ 

At Sermons too I shone in scarlet gay, 

The wasting moth ne’er spoil’d my best artJty^^ • 

The cau^e was this, I wore it ev’ry day. 

’Twas when fresh May her early blossoms yields, 

This Clerk and I were walking in the fields. 

We grew so intimate I can’t tell how, 

I pawn’d my honour and engag’d my vow. 

If e’er 1 laid my husband in his urn, 

That he, and only he, should serve my turn. 

We straight struck hands, the bargain was agreed; 

I still have shifts against a lime of need : 

The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, 

Can never be a mouse of any soul. ^ 

1 vow’d, I scarce coidd sleep since first I knew him 
And durst be sworn he had bewitch’d me to him ; 

If e’er I slept, I dream’d of him alone, '| 

And dreams foretell, as learned men have shown : > 

All this I said ; but dream, sirs, I had none : j 

I follow’d but py crafty Crony’s lore, 

Who bid me tell this lie — and twenty more. 

Thus day by day, and month by month we past; 

It pleas’d the Lord to take my spouse at last. 

I tore my gown, I soil’d my locks with dust. 

And beat my breasts, as wretched widows — must. 

Before my face my handkerchief I spread. 

To hide the Hood of tears I did not shed. 

The good man’s coffin to the Church was borne; 
Around, the neighbours, and my clerk too, mourn. 

But as he march’d, good Gods ! he show’d a pair 
Of legs and feet, so clean, so strong, so fair I " 

Of twenty winters age he seem’d to be; 
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And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise. 3 

Those play the scholars who can’t play the men, 

And use tliat* weapon which they have, their pen ; 

When old, and past the relish of delight, 

Then down they sit, and in their dotage write, 

Tliat not one woman keeps her marriage-vow. 3 

(This by the way, but to my purpose now.) 

It chanc’d my husband, on a winter’s night, 

Read in this book, aloud, with strange delight. 

How the first female (as the Scriptures show) 

Brought her own spouse and all his race fb woe. 3: 

How Samson fell; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrapp’d in th’ envenom’d shirt, and set on fire. 

How curs’d Eryphilc her lord betray’d, 

And the dire ambush Clytmmnestra laid. 

But what most pleas’d him was the Cretan dame, 3: 

• And husband-bull — oh monstrous! fie for shame! 

He had by heart, the whole detail of woe 
Xanthippe made her good man undergo; 

How oft she scolded in a day, he knew. 

How many piss-pots on the sage she threw; 3' 

Who took it patiently, and wdp’d his head ; 

“Rain follows thunder,” that was all he said. 

He read, how Arius to his friend complain’d, 

A fatal Tree was growing in his land, 

On which three wives successively had twin’d 3< 

A sliding noose, and waver’d in the wind. 

Where grows this plant” (rcply’d the friend) “oh where? 
For better fruit did never orchard bear. 

Give me some slip of this most blissful tree, 

And in my garden planted shall it be.” 

Then how two wives their lord’s destruction prove ^ 
Thro’ hatred one, and one thro’ too much love ; 

That for her husband mix’d a pois’nous draught, 

And this for lust an am’rous philtre bought: 

The nimble juice soon seiz’d his giddy head, 4< 

Frantic at night, and in the morning dead. 

How some with swords their sleeping lords have slain. 

And some have hammer’d nails into their brain. 

And some have drench’d them with a deadly potion; 

All this he reaH, and read with great devotion. 4: 

Long time I heard, and swell’d and blush’d, and from^’d 
But when no end of these vile tales I found. 

When still he read, and laugh’d, and read again, ^ 

And half the night was thus consum’d in vain; 

Provok’d to vengeance, three large leaves I tore 4] 

And with one buffet fell’d him on the floor. ; 

With that my husband in a fury rose, 

And down he settled me with hearty blows. 

I groan’d, and* lay extended on my side ; 

“Oh! thou hast slain me for my wealth” (I ciy’d) 4 ' 

(“Yet I forgive thee— take my last emlnace*— ” A 
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He wept, kind soul ! and stoop’d to kiss my face ; 

I^took him such a box as tutti’d him blue, ^ 

Then sigh’d and cry’d, “Adieu, my dear, adieu I” 

But after many a hearty struggle paist,' 4a5 

I condescended to be pleas’d at last. 

Soon as he said, “My mistress and my wife, 

Do what you list, the term of all your life : ” 

I took to heart the merits of the cause. 

And stood content to rule by wholesome laws; 430 

Receiv’d the reins of absolute command, 

With ‘all the. government of house and land, > 

And empire o’er his tongue, and o’er his hand. J 
As for the volume that revil’d the dames, 

’Twas torn to fragments, and condemn’d to flames. 435 

Now heav’n on all my husbands gone bestow 
Pleasures above, for tortures felt below ; 

That rest they wish’d for, grant them in the grave, ' 

And bless those souls my conduct help’d to save. 


THE FIRST BOOK 

OF 

STATIUS HIS THEBAIS. 

Translated in the Year 1703. 

[The First Book of the Thebais of Statius was published in 1712, in Linton's 
Mmellany, Pope had tried his hand at translating part of Statius before he was 
twelve years of age ; and his efforts were revised by his early friend Henry Crom- 
well, so mysteriously described by Gay in Alexander Pope his safe return f 7 'om Troy 
'as ‘honest hatless Cromwell, with red breeches.’ — P. Papinius Statius, born at 
[ Naples about 50 a.d. was the most popular poet of the Flavian epoch, and besides 
his epics, the Thebais (in 12 books! and the Achilleis (in 2), wrote the Sylva:($ books 
of occasional pieces). Of his TIubais, said to have been founded on the Greek , 
' poem by Antimachus, a criticism will be found in Merivale’s Romans under the 
Empire^ chap. LXiv., where it is designated as perhaps the most perfect in form 
Vimd arrangement of ancient epics, but confused tn its general effect from want of 
; breadth and largeness of treatment. ] 


|| ARGUMENT. 

; ! . CEpiPUS King of Thebes having by mistake slain his father Laius, and marry’d 
mother Jocasta, put out his own eyes, and resign’d the realm to his son§ 
and Polynic^S. Being neglected by them, he makes his prayer to the 
{imify Tlisiphone, to sow debate betwixt the brothers. They agree at last to reigp 
|ihgW#ach a year by turns, and the first lot is obtain’d by Eteocles. Jupiter, in a 
f of the Gods, declares his resolution of punishing the Thebans, and Argjve|j. 
tipeansof a marriage betwixt Polynices undone of the daughters of AdrastiA 
^ Argos. Juno opposes, but to no effect; knd Mercury is sent on a 
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to the shades, to the ghost of Laits, who is to appear to Eteocles, and provoke him 
to break the agreement. Polynices in the mean time departs from Thebes by night, 
ia overtaken by a storm, and arrives at Argos; where he meet| with Tydeus, who 
had fled from Calydon, having kill’d his brother. Adrastiis entertains them, having 
receiv’d an oracle from Apollo that his daughter should be marry’d to a Boar and a 
Lion, which he understands to be meant of these strangers by whom the hides of 
those beasts were worn, and who arriv’d at the time when he kept an annual feast 
in honour of that God. The rise of this solemnity he relates to his guests, the loves 
of Phoebus and Psamathe, and the story of Chorcebus. He enquires, and is made 
acquainted with that descent and quality: The sacrifice is renew’d, and the book 
concludes with a Hymn to Apollo. 

The Translator hopes he needs not apologize for his Choice of this piece, which 
was made almost in his Childhood. But finding the Version better than he ex- 
pected, he gave it some Correction a few years afterwards. P. 

F RATERNAL Rage the guilty Thebes alarms, 

Th’ alternate reign destroy’d by impious arms 
Demand our song ; a sacred fury fires 
My ravish’d breast, and all the Muse inspires. 

O goddess! say, shall I deduce my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its early times, 

Europa’s rape, Agenor’s stern decree, 

And Cadmus searching round the spacious sea? 

How with the serpent’s teeth he sow’d the soil, 

And reap’d an iron harvest of his toil; 

Or how from joining stones the city sprung, 

Wliile to his harp divine Amphion sung? 

Or shall 1 Juno’s hate to Thebes resound. 

Whose fatal rage th’ unha])py Monarch found? 

The sire against the son his arrows drew, 

O’er the wide fields the furious mother Hew, 

And while her arms a second hope contain. 

Sprung from 'the rocks, and plung’d into the main. 

But waive whate’er to Cadmus may beloifg, 

And fix, O Muse! the barrier of thy song 
At CT'Mipus — from his disasters trace 
The long confusions of his guilty race : 

Nor yet attempt to stretch thy bolder wing. 

And mighty Cjesar’s' conquering eagles sing ; 

How twice he turn’d proud Ister’s rapid flood. 

While Dacian mountains stream’d with barbarous blood ; 

Twice taught the Rhine beneath his laws to roll. 

And stretch’d his empire to the frozen pole; 

Oh, long before, with early valour strove 
In youthful arms t’ assert the cause of Jove. 30 

And thou, great heir (jf all thy father’s fame, 

Increase of glory to the Latian name! 

Oh bless thy Rome with an eternal reign, 

Nor let desiring worlds entreat in vain. 

t [The Emperor Domitian seems to have assumed the title of Dacicus in virtue of vic- 
7 ’ tories in which he had no p>ersonal share.] 
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What- tho’ the stars contract the^. heav’nly space, 35 

And crowd their shining ranks to yield thee place ; ' 

Though all the skies, ambitious of thy sway, 

Conspire to court *thee from our world away ; 

Tho’ Phoebus longs to mix his rays with thine, 

And / in thy glories more serenely shine ; 40 

Tho’ Jove himself no less content would be 
To part his throne, and share his hcav’n with thee; 

Yet stay, great Cresar! and vouchsafe to reign 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the wat’ry main; 

Resign to Jove his empire of the skies, 45 

And people heav’n with Roman deities. 

The time will come Avlien a diviner flame ^ 

Shall warm my breast to sing of Caesar’s fame ^ : 

Meanwhile permit that my preluding Muse 

In Theban wars an hiiml:)ler theme may choose: 50 

Of furious hate surviving death she sings, 

A fatal tlirone to two contending kings, 

And fun’ral flames that, parting wide in air, 

Express the discord of the souls they bear: 

Of towns dispeopled, and the wand’ring ghosts 55 

Of kings unburied in the wasted coasts : 

When Dircc’s fountain blush’d with Grecian blood, 

And Thetis, near Ismenos’ swelling flood. 

With dread beheld the rolling surges sweep 

In heaps his slaughter’d sons into tlie deep. 60 

What Hero, Clio! wilt thou first relate? 

The rage of Tydeiis, or the Prophet’s^ fate? 

Or how, with hills of slain on every side, 

Hippomedon rcpell’d the hostile tide? 

Or how the youth, with cv’ry grace adorn'd**, 65 

Untimely fell, to be for ever mourn’d? 

Then to fierce Capancus thy verse extend, 

And sjng with horror his prodigious end. 

Now wretched Gildipus, depriv’d of sight, 

Led a long death m everlasting night; 

But while he dwells where not a cheerful ray 
Can pierce the darkness, and abhors the <lay; 

The clear reflecting mind presents Ins sin 
In frightful views, and makes it day within; 

Returning thoughts in endless circles roll, 75 

And thousand furies haunt his guilty soul: 

The wretch then lifted to th’ unpitying skies 
Those empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes, 

Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hands he strook, 

While from liis breast these dreadful accents broke. 80 

“Ye gods! that o’er the gloomy regions reign, ^ 

Where guilty spirits feel eternal pain; " 

^ lAato die ascription of the divine character before his statues.] 
to JQ^ndtian, insinuated by both Statius and * [This pious intention Statius appears to 
Martial, .jtee Mei^vale, n.s. chapter lxii. He have left unfulfilled.] 
waf actiJaJly addressed in a public document as ^ [Aniphiaraus.] 

(iorkiHu:^ tt deuSy and victims were slaughtered ^ Or how the Youth\ Parthenop»us. P . A , 
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Thou, sable Styx! whose livid Streams are roll’d 
Through dreary coasts, which I tho’ blind behold j 
Tisiphone! that oft has heard my prayer. 

Assist, if CEdipus deserve thy care. 

If you receive me from Jocasta’s womb, 

And nurs’d the hope of mischiefs yet to come; 

If, leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cirrh.Vs temple, on that fatal day 
When by the son the trembling father died, 

Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide; 

If I the Sphinx’s riddles dui*st explain, 

Taught by thyself to win the promis’d reign; 

If wretched I, by baleful P'uries led, 

With monstrous mixture stain’d my mother's bed ; 

For hell and thee begot an impious brocxl, 

And with full lust those horrid joys renew’d; 

Then, self- condemn’d, to shades of endless night. 

Forc’d from these orbs the bleeding balls of sight; 

Oh hear ! and aid the vengeance 1 require, 

If worthy thee, and what thou might’st inspire. 

My sons their old, unhappy sire despise, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes ; 

Guideless I wandef, unregarded mourn, 

While these exalt their sceptres o’er my urn ; 

These sons, ye Gods I who with flagitious pride ; 

Insult my darkness and my groans deride. 

Art thou a father, unregarding Jove! 

And sleeps thy thunder in the realms above? 

Thou fury! then some lasting curse entail, 

Which o’er their children's children shall prevail ; , 
Place on their heads that crown distain’d^ with gore, 
Which these dire hands from my slain father tore; 

Go! and a parent’s heavy curses bear; 

Break all the* bonds of nature, and prepare ^ 

Their kindred souls to mutual hate and war. 

Give them to dare, what I might wish to see, 

Blind as I am, some glorious villany! 

Soon shalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands. 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 

Couldst thou some great proportion’d mischief frame, 
They ’d prove th^ father from whose loins they came. 

The Fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink 
Her snakes, untied, sulphureous waters drink ; 

But at the summons roll’d her eyes around, 

And snatch’d the starting serpents from the ground. 

Not half so swiftly shoots along in air, 

The gliding lightning, or descending star. 

Thro’ crowds of aii*y shades she wing’d her flight, 

And dark dominions of the silent night ; ^ 

Swift as she pass’d, the flitting ghosts withdrew, 

And the pale spectres trembled at her view : % ; 

t i.«. stain’d.] . , 
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To th’ iron gates of Tsenarus she flies, 

There spreads her dusky pinions to the skies, 

The day beheld, and sick’ning at the sight, 

Veil’d her fair glories in the shades of night. 

Affrighted Atlas, on the distant shore, 

'Frembled, and shook the heav’ns and gods he bore. 

Now from beneath Malea’s airy height 

Aloft she sprung, and steer’d to Thebes her flight; 

With eager speed the well-known journey took, 

Nor here regrets the hell she late forsook. 

A hundred snakes her gloomy visage shade, 

A hundred serpents guard her horrid head, 

In her sunk eye-balls dreadful meteors glow: 

Such rays from Phoebe's bloody circle flow, 

When laboring with strong charms, she shoots from high' 
A fiery gleam, and reddens all the sky. 

Blood stain’d her cheeks, and from her mouth th^re came 
Blue steaming poisons, and a length of flame. 

From ev’ry blast of her contagious breath, 

Famine and drought proceed, and plagues, and death. 

A robe obscene was o’er her shoulders thrown, 

A dress by Fates and F'uries worn alone. 

She toss’d her meagre arms; her better hand' 

In waving circles whirl’d a fun’ral brand : 

* A serpent from her left was seen to rear 
His flaming crest, and lash the yielding air. 

But when the Fury took her stand on high, 

Where vast Cithneron’s top salutes the sky, 

A hiss from all the snaky tire went round : | • 

The dreadful signal all the rocks rebound, 

'And thro’ the Achaian cities send the sound. j 
Oete, with high Parnassus, heard the voice; 

Eurota’s banks remurmur’d to’ the noise ; 

Again Leucothod shook at these alarms, 

And Press’d Palremon closer in her arms. 

Headlong from thence the glowing Fury springs, 

And o’er the Theban palace spreads her wings, 

Once more invades the guilty dome, and shrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. 

Straight with the rage of all their race possess’d, | 

Stung to the soul, the, brothers «tart from rest, > 

And all their Furies wake within their breast. j 
Their tortur’d minds repining Envy tears, 

And Hate, engender’d by suspicious fears; 

And sacred Thirst of sway ; and all the ties 
Of Nature broke; and royal Perjuries; 

And impotent Desire to reign alone, 

That scorns the dull reversion of a throne; 

Each would the sweets of sov’reigii rule devour, 

While Discord waits upon divided pow’r. 

I [i.e. her right hand — But Statius merely has hac.,.)uec mnnus.\ 
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As stubborn steers by brawny ploughmen broke, 
And join’d refiictant to the galling yoke, 

Alike disdain with servile necks to bear 

Th’ unwonted weight, or drag the crooked share. 

But rend the reins, and bound a difif’rent way. 

And all the furrows in confusion lay: 

Such was the discord of the royal pair, 

Whom fury drove precipitate to war. 

In vain the chiefs contriv’d a specious way. 

To govern Thebes by their alternate sway: 

Unjust decree! while this enjoys the state, 

That mourns in exile his unequal fate. 

And the short monarch of a hasty year 
Foresees with anguish his returning heir. 

Thus did the league their impious arms restrain, 

But scarce subsisted to the second reign. 

Yet then, no proud aspiring piles were rais’d. 

No fretted roofs with polish’d metals blaz’d ; 

No labour’d columns in long order plac’d, 

No Grecian stone the pompous arches grac’d; 

No nightly bands in glitt’ring armour wait 
Before the sleepless Tyrant's guarded gate ; 

No chargers then were wrought in burnish’d gold, 
Nor silver vases took the forming mould; 

Nor gems on bowls emboss’d were seen to shine, 
Blaze on the brims, and sparkle in the wine — 

Say, wretched rivals! what provokes your rage? 

Say, to what end your impious arms engage? 

Not all bright Phoebus views in early morn, 

Or when his ev’ning beams the west adorn. 

When the south glows with his meridian ray. 

And the cold north receives a fainter day ; 

For crimes like these, not all those realms suffice. 
Were all those realms the guilty victor’s prize! 

But fortune now (the dots of empire throvi%i) 
Decrees to proud Eteocles the crown: 

What joys, oh Tyrant I swell’d thy soul that day, 
When all were slaves thou could’st around survey. 
Pleas’d to behold unbounded pow’r thy own. 

And singly fill a fear’d and envy’d throne! 

But the vile Vulgar, ever discontent, 

Their growing fears in secret murmurs vent; 

Still prone to change, tho’ still the slaves of state. 
And sure the monarch whom they have, to hate ; 
New lords they madly make, then tamely bear. 

And softly curse the Tyrants whom they fear. 

And one of those who groan beneath the sway 
Of Kings impos’d and grudgingly obey, 

(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar spite 
With scandal arm’d, th’ ignoble mind’s delight,) 
Exclaim’d — “O Thebes! for thee what fates remain. 
What woes attend this inauspicious reign? 
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Must we, alas! our doubtful necks jj^repare, 'J 

Each haughty master’s yoke by turnfc to bear, > 

And still to change whom chang’d we still must fear? j 
These now control a wretched people’s fate. 

These can divide, and these reverse the state: 

Ev’n Fortune rules no more ; — O servile land. 

Where exil’d tyrants still by turns command I 
Thou sire of Gods and men, imperial Jove! 

Is this th’ eternal doom decreed above ? 

On thy own offspring hast thou fix’d this fate, 

From ‘the first birth of our unhappy state; 

When banish’d Cadmus, wand’ring o’er the main, 

For lost Europa search’d the world in vain, 

And fated in Boeotian fields to found 
A rising empire on a foreign ground, 

P'irst rais’d our walls on that ill-omen’d plain, 

Where earth-born brothers were by brothers slain?. 
What lofty looks th’ unrivall’d monarch bears! 

How all the tyrant in his face appears! 

What sullen fury clouds his scornful brow! 

Gods! how his eyes with threat’ning ardour glow! 

Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 

Quit all his state, descend, and serve again? 

Yet, who, before, more popularly bow’d, 

Who more propitious to the suppliant crowd? 

Patient of right, familiar in the throne? 

What wonder then? he was not then alone. 

Oh wretched we, a vile, submissive train, 

F'ortune’s tame fools, and slaves in ev’ry reign! 

As when two winds with rival force contend. 

This way and that, the wav’ring sails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas, and black Ifurus blow, 

Now here, now there, the reeling vessel throw: 

Thus on each side, alas! our tott’ring state 
Feels #11 the fury of resistless fate, 

And doubtful still, and still distracted stands. 

While that Prince threatens, and while this commands. 

And now th’ almighty Father of the Gods 
Convenes a council in the blest abodes: 

Far in the bright recesses of the skies, 

High o’er the rolling heav’ns, a tuansion lies. 

Whence, far below, the Gods at once survey 
The realms of rising and declining day. 

And all th’ extended space of earth, and air, and sea. 
Full in the midst, and on the starry Throne, 

The Majesty of heav’n superior shone ; 

Serene he look'd, and gave an awful nod. 

And all the trembling spheres confess’d the God. 

At Jove's assent, the deities around 
In solemn state the consistoiy crown’d. 

N^ext a long order of inferior pow’rs 

Ascend from hills, and plains, and shady bow’rs; 
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Those (rom whose urns the rolling rivers flow, 

And those that give the wand’ring winds to blow: 
Here all their rage, and ev’n Jheir murmurs cease, 
And sacred silence reigns, and universal peace. 

A shining synod of majestic Gods 
GiIdSf-“wlth new lustre the divine abodes; 

Heav’n seems improv’d with a superior ray, 

And the bright arch reflects a double day. 

The Monarch then his solemn silence broke. 

The still creation listen’d while he spoke. 

Each sacred accent bears eternal weight, * 

Aud each irrevocable word is Fate. 

How long sliall man the wrath of heav’n defy, 

And force unwilling vengeance from the sky! 

Oh race confed’rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o’er th’ eluded rage of Jove! 

This weary 'd arm can scarce the bolt sustain, 

And unregarded thunder rolls in vain: 

Th’ o’erlabour’d Cyclop from his task retires; 

Th’ yEolian forge exhausted of its fires. 

For this, I suffer’d Phoebus’ steeds to stray, 

And the mad ruler to misguide the day. 

When the wide earth to heaps of ashes turn’d 
And heav’n itself the wand’ring chariot burn’d. 

For this, my brother of the wat’ry reign | 

Releas’d th’ impetuous sluices of the main; > 

But flames consum’d, and billows rag’d in vain. ) 
Two races now, ally’d to Jove, offend ; 

To punish tliese, see Jove himself descend. 

The Theban Kings their line from Cadmus trace, 
From godlike Perseus those of Argive race. 

Unhappy Cadmus’ fate who docs not know? 

And the long series of succeeding woe; 

How oft the Furies, from the deeps ot night, 

Arose, and mix’d with men in mortal fight? 

Th’ exulting mother, stain’d with filial blood; 

The savage hunter and the haunted' wood : 

The direful banquet why should I proclaim, 

And crimes that grieve the trembling Gods to name? 
Ere I recount the sins of these profane, 

The sun would Sink into the western main, 

And rising gild the radiant east again. 

Have we not seen (the blood of Laiiis shed) 

The murd’ring son ascend his parent's bed, 

Thro’ .violated nature force fiis way, 

And stain the sacred womb where once he lay? 

Yet now in darkness and despair he groans, 

And for the crimes of guilty fate atones; 

His sons with scorn their eyeless father view, 

Insult his wounds, and make them bleed anew. 

Thy curse, oh CEdipus, just heav’n alarms, - 
And sets th’ avenging thunderer in arms. 
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^ I from the root thy guilty race will tear, 

And give the nations to tlie waste of war. 

Adrastus soon, with Gods averse, shall join. 

In dire alliance with the Theban line; 

Hence strife shall rise, and mortal war succeed 
The guilty realms of 'Fantalus shall bleed; 

Fix’d is their doom ; this all-remcmb’ring breast 
Yet harbours vengeance for the tyrant’s feast. 

He said; and thus the Queen of heav’n return’d; 
(With sudden Grief her lab’ring bosom burn’d) ; 

“Must I, whose cares Phoroneus* tow’rs defend. 

Must I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend? 

Thou know’st those regions my protection claim, 
Glorious in arms, in riches, and in fame: 

Tho’ there the fair yliigyptian heifer fed, 

And there deluded Argus slept, and bled ; 

Tho’ there the brazen low’r was storm'd of old. 

When Jove descended in almighty gold, 

Yet I can pardon those obscurer rapes. 

Those bashful crimes disguis’d in borrow’d shapes; 

But Thebes, where shining in celestial charms 
Thou cam’st triumphant to a mortal’s arms, 

When all my glories o’er her limbs were spread, 

And blazing light’nings danc’d around her bed; 

Curs’d Thebes the vengeance it deserves, may prove - 
Ah why should Argos feel the rage of Jove? 

Yet since thou wilt thy sister-queen control, 

Since still the lust of discord fires thy soul, 

Go, rase my Samos, let Mycenre fall, 

And level with the dust the Spartan wall ; 

No more let mortals Juno’s pow’r invoke, ) 

Her fanes no more with eastern incense smoke, r 
Nor victims sink beneath the sacred stroke; ) 
But to ygur Isis all my rites transfer, 

I>et altars blaze and temples smoke for her ; 

For her, thro’ ^Egypt’s fruitful clime renowii’d. 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel sound. 

But if thou must reform the stubborn times, 

Avenging on the sons the fathers’ ' crimes. 

And from the long records of dista^^t age 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage ; 

Say, from what period then has Jove design’d 
To date his vengeance, to what bounds confin’d? 
Begin from thence, wherg first Alpheus hides "j 
His wand’ring stream, and thro’ the briny tides > 
Unmix’d to his Sicilian river glides, J 

Thy own Arcadians there the thunder claim, 

Whose impious rites disgrace thy mighty name; 

Who raise thy temples where the chariot stood 
Of fierce Oenomaus, defil’d with blood ; 
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Whet^ onc^ his steeds their savage banquet found, s 
And humati bones yet whiten all the ground. 

Say, can those honours please: and cans’t thou love 
Presumptuous Crete that boasts the tomb of Jove? . 

And shall not Tantalus’s kingdoms share 
Thy wife and sister’s tutelary care? 

Reverse, O Jove, thy too severe decree, 

Nor doom to war a race deriv’d from thee; 4 ^ 

On impious realms and barb’rous Kings impose 
Thy plagues, and curse ’em with such Sons as those ” 
Thus, in reproach and pray’r, the Queeif express’d 
The rage and grief contending in her breast; 

Unmov’d remain’d the ruler of the sky, » 

And from his throne return’d this stern reply. 

’Twas thus 1 deem’d thy haughty soul would bear 
The dire, tho’ just, revenge which I prepare 
Against a nation, thy peculiar care: 

No less Dione might for Thebes contend. 

Nor Bacchus less his native town defend, 

Yet these in silence see the fates fulfil 
Their work, and rev’rence our superior will. 

For by the black infernal Styx 1 swear, 

(That dreadful oath which binds the Thunderer) * 

’Tis fix’d; th’ irrevocable doom of Jove; 

No force can bend me, no persuasion move. 

Haste then, Cyllenius, thro’ the liquid air; * 

Go mount the winds, and to the shades repair ; 

Bid hell’s black monarch my commands obey, 

And give up Laius to the realms of day. 

Whose ghost yet shiv’ring on Cocytus’ sand. 

Expects its passage to the further strand; 

Let the pale sire revisit 'I'hebes, and bear 
These pleasing orders to the tyrant’s ear; 

That, from his exil’d brother, swell’d with pride * 

Of foreign forces, and his Argive bride, 

Almighty Jove commands him to detain 

The promis’d empire, and alternate reign: .t; 

Be this the cause of more than mortal hate: y\ 

The rest, succeeding times shall ripen into Fate.” 

The God obeys, and to his feet applies 
Those golden Vings that cut the yielding skies ; ,• 

His ample hat his beamy locks o’erspread, 

And veil’d the starry glories of his head ! 

He seiz’d the wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumbers seals the wakeful eye; 

That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coasts, 

Or back to life compels the wand’ring ghosts. 

Thus, thro* the parting clouds, the son of May 


Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way; jg 

.^Now smoothly steers thro’ air his eoual flieht, 

Now springs aloft, and tow’rs th’ etnereal Jiel[g;ht ; 
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Xhen wheeling down the steep of he^’n ttb flies, 

And draws a radiant circle oW the allies. 

Meantime the banish’d Polynices roves 
(His Thebes abandon’d) thro’ th’ Aonian groves, 

.While future realms his wand’ring thoughts delight, 445 

His daily vision and his dream by night; 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he sees his absent brother fly, • 

With transport views the airy rule his own, 

And swells on an imaginary throne, 450 

Fain would he cast a tedious age away, 

And live out all in one triumphant day. * 

He ‘chides the lazy progress of the sun. 

And bids the year with swifter motion run. 

With anxious hopes his craving mind is tost, 455 

And ail his joys in length of wishes lost. 

The hero then resolves his course to bend 
Where ancient Danaus’ fruitful fields extend. 

And fam’d Mycence’s lofty tow’rs ascend, 

(Where late the sun did Atreus’ crimes detest, 460 

And disappear’d in horror of the feast). 

And now by chance, l)y fate, or furies led. 

From Bacchus’ consecrated caves he fled, 

Where the shrill cries of frantic matrons sound, 

^ And Pentheus’ blood enrich’d the rising ground. 465 

Then sees Cithieron tow’ ring o’er the plain, * 

And thence declining gently to the main. 

Next to the bounds of Nisus’ realm repairs. 

Where treach’rous Scylla cuts the purple hairs 

The hanging cliffs of Scyron’s rock explores 2, 470 

And hears the murmurs of the diff’rent shores : 

Passes the strait that parts the foaming seas, ^ 

And stately Corinth’s pleasing site surveys. 

’Twjji now the time when Phoebus yields to night 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver light, 475 

Wide o’er the world in solemn pomp she drew. 

Her airy chariot hung with pearly dew; 

All birds and beasts lie hush’d ; sleep steals away 
The wild desires of men, and toils of day, , 

And brings, descending thro’ the ^ilent air, 480 

A sweet forgetfulness of human care. 

Yet no red clouds, with golden borders gay. 

Promise the skies the bright return of day; 

No faint reflections of ^ the distant light 

Streak with long gleams the scatt’ring shades of night; 485 
From the damp earth impervious vapours rise, ’ 

Increase the darkness and involve the skies. 

At once the rushing winds with roaring sound 
J Burst from th’ ^Eolian caves, and rend the ground, j 

^ Sem Ov. vtn, vv. 6 ^. J MegarU and Attica infested by the rt>bh»;i ' 

vidently contbui^ the island of Sciron whom Theseus slew. See Ov, .Afir I 
iEgean with the rodts between vii. v. 444.! *; 
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Witirequal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns the kingdom of the sky: 

But with a thicker night black Auster shrouds 
The heav’ns, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 

From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours, 

Which the cold north congeals to haily show’rs. 

From ]:>ole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flash from ev’ry cloud. 

Now smokes with show’rs the misty mountain-ground 
And floated fields lie undistinguish’d round. 

Th’ Inachian streams with headlong fury run, 

And Erasinus rolls a deluge on : 

The foaming Lerna swells aljove its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o’er the grounds: 

Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 

Rush thro’ the mounds, and bear the dams away; i 

Old limbs of trees from crackling forests torn, 

Are whirl’d in air, and on the winds are borne, 

The storm the dark Lycnean groves display’d. 

And first to light expos’d the sacred shade. 

Th’ intrepid Theljan hears the bursting sky, < 

Sees yawning rocks in massy fragments fly, 

And views astonish’d, from the hills afar. 

The floods descending, and the wat’ry war, 

That, driv’n by storms and pouring o’er the plain, 

Swept herds, and hinds, and houses to the main. * 

Thro’ the brown horrors of the night he fled. 

Nor knows, amaz’d, what doubtful path to tread. 

His brother’s image to his mind appears, 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. 

So fares a sailor on the stormy main,. 5 

When clouds conceal Bootes’ golden wain, ^ 

When not a star its friendly lustre keeps, 

Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the dejps; 

He dreads the rocks, and shoals, and seas, and skies, 

While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. 5 

Thus strove the chief, on ev’ry side distress’d, 

Thus still his courage, with his toils increas’d ; 

With his broad shield oppos’d, he forc’d his way 
Thro’ thickest w^ods, and rous’d the beasts of prey. 

Till he beheld, where from T.arissa’s height 5 

The shelving walls reflect a glancing light : 

Thither with haste the Thel)an hero flies; 'j 

On this side Lerna’s pois’nous water lies, j- 

On that Prosymna’s grove and temple rise: J 

He pass’d the gates which then unguarded lay, 5 

And to the regal palace bent his way; 

On the cold marble, spent with toil, he lies, 

And 'waits till pleasing slumbers seal his eyes. 

Adrastus here his happy people sways, 

Blest with calm peace in his declining days, • 5, 

By both his parents of descent divine. 
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Great Jove and Phoebus grac’d his noble Ihie: 
Heav’n had not crown’d his wishes with a son, 

But two fair daughters heir’d his state and throne. 
Tp him Apollo (wond’rous to relate! 

But who can pierce into the depths of fate?) 

Had sung — “Expect thy sons on Argos’ shore^ 

“A yellow lion and a bristly boar.” 

This long revolv’d in his paternal breast, 

Sate heavy on his heart, and l^roke his rest ; 

This, great Amphiaraus, lay hid from thee, 

Tho’ skill’d in fate, and dark futurity. 

The father’s care and prophet’s art were vain, 

For* thus did the predicting God ordain. 

Lo hapless Tydeus, whose ill-fated hand 
Had slain his brother, leaves his native land. 

And seiz’d with horror in the shades of night. 

Thro’ the thick deserts headlong urg’d his flight: 
Now by the fury of the tempest driv’n, 

He seeks a slielter from th’ inclement heav’n, 

’Till led by fate, the Theban’s steps he treads, 

And to hiir Argos’ open court succeeds. 

When thus the chiefs from diff’rent lands resort 
T’ Adrastus’ realms, and hospitable court; 

The King surveys his guests with curious eyes. 

And views their arms and habit with surprise. 

A lion’s yellow skin the Theban wears, 

Horrid his mane, and rough with curling hairs; 
Such once employ’d Alcides’ youthful toils. 

Ere yet adorn’d with Nemea’s dreadful spoils. 

A boar’s stiff hide, of Calydonian breed, 

Oenides’ nianly shoulders overspread. 

Oblique hfs tusks, erect his bristles stood, 

Alive, the pride and terror of the wood. 

Struejj; with the sight, and fix’d in deep amaze, 
The King th’ accomplish’d Oracle surveys, 

Reveres A])ollo’s vocal caves, and owns 
The guiding Gotlhead, and his future sons. 

O’er all his bosom secret trans])orls reign, 

And a glad horror shoots thro’ ev’ry vein. 

To hcav’n he lifts his hands, ere(^s his sight, 

And thus invokes the silent Oueen of night. 

“Goddess of shades, beneath whose gloomy reign 
Von’ spangled arch glows with the starry train : 
You who the cares of heav’n and earth allay, '| 
’Till nature quicken’d by th’ inspiring ray > 

Wakes to new vigour with the rising day. j 

Oh thou who freest me from my doubtful state, 
Long lost and wilder’d in the maze of Fate! 

Be present still, oh Goddess! in our aid; 

Proceed, and firm^ those omens thou hast made. 


[firm, i.e. confirm, accomplish.] 
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We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 

And on thy altars sacrifices lay; 

The sable flock shall fall beneath the stroke, 

And fill thy temples with a grateful smoke. 

Hail, faithful Tripos! hail, ye dark abodes 
'C^l^iwful Phoebus 1 I confess the Gods ! ” 

.‘vJKus, seiz’d with sacred fear, the monarch pray’d; 
Xhen to his inner court the guests convey’d ; 

Where yet thin fumes from dying sparks arise, "I 
And dust yet white upon each altar lies, , ?• 

The relics of a former sacrifice. I 

The King once more the solemn rites requires, 

And bids renew the feasts, and wake the fires. 

His train obey, while all the courts around 
With noisy care and various tumult sound. 

Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds; 

This slave the floor, and that the table spre.ads; 

A* third dispels the darkness of the night, 

And fills depending lamps with beams of light; 

Here loaves in canisters are pil’d on high. 

And there in flames, the slaughter’d victims fry. 
Sublime in regal state Adrastus shone, 

Stretch’d on rich carpets on his iv’ry throne ; 

A lofty couch receives each princely guest; 

Around, at awful distance, wait the rpst. • 

And now the king, his royal feast .to grace, .4* 
Acestis calls, the guardian of his racje. 

Who first their youth in arts of virtue train’d. 

And their ripe years in modest graoft maintain’d. 

Then softly whisper’d in her faithful ear. 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. 

When from the close apartments of the night. 

The royal Nymphs approach divinely bright; 

Such was Diana’s, such Minerva’s face; • 

Nor shine their beauties with superior grace, 

But that in these a milder charm endears. 

And less of terror in their looks appears. 

As on the heroes first they cast their eyes, 

O’er their fair cheeks the glowing blushes rise. 

Their downcast looks a decent shame confess’d, 

Then on their father’s rev’rend features rest. 

The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine. 

Which Danaus us’d in sacred rites of old, # 

With sculpture grac’d, and rough with rising gold, 
Here to the clouds victorious Perseus flies, ° 

Medusa seems to move her languid eyes, 

And ev’n in gold, turns paler as she dies. 

There from the chase Jove^s tow’ ring eagle bears 
j,iOn golden wings, the Phrygian to the stars: 

Still as he^ rises in th* etherial height, 

His native mountains lessen to his sight; .'T' . 
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While all his sad companions upward ga^e, . 

Fi3d(d on the gibrious scene in wild amaze; 

Anti, the swift hounds, affrighted as he flies. 

Run to the shade, and bark against the skies. 

This golden bowl with generous juice was crown’d, 
The first libations sprinkled on the ground, 

By turns on each celestial pow’r they call; 

With Phcebus’ name resounds the vaulted hallJK/ 
The courtly train, the strangers, and the rest, 

Crown’d with chaste laurel, and with garlands dress^’d. 
While •with rich gums the fuming altars Maze, 

Salute the God in num’rous^ hymns of praise. 

Then thus the King: “Perhaps, my noble guests. 
These honour’d altars, and these annual feasts 
To bright Apollo’s awful name design’d, 

Unknown, with wonder may perplex your mind. 

Great was the cause; our old solemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise; 

But sav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 
These grateful honours to the God of Day. 

“When by a thousand darts the l^thon slain 
With orbs unroU’d lay cov’ring all the plain, 
(Transfix’d as o’er Castalia’s streams he hung, 

And suck’d new poisons with his triple tongue) 

To Argos’ realms the victor god resorts, 

And enters ©Id Crotopus’ humble courts. 

This rural pilnce one only daughter blest, 

That all the. charms of blooming youth possess’d; 

Fair was her face, and spotless was her mind, 

Where filial I6ve with virgin sweetness join’d. 

Happy ! and happy still she might have prov’d, 

Were she less beautiful, or less belov’d ! 

.But Phoebus lov’d, and on the flow’ry side 
Of Nemea’5, stream, the yielding fair enjoy’d: 

Now, ^re tdn moons their orb with light adorn, 

Th’ illustrious offspring of the God was born, 

The Nymph, her father’s anger to evade. 

Retires from Argos to the sylvan shade ; 

To woods and wilds the pleasing burden bears. 

And trusts her infant to a shepherd’s cares. 

“ How mean a fate, unhappy «hild ! is thine ! 

Ah how unworthy those of race divine ! * 

On flow’ry herbs in some green covert laid. 

His bed the ground, his canopy the shade. 

He mixes with the bleating lambs his cries, "j 

While the' rude swain his rural music tries, >• 

To call soft slumbers on his infant eyes. J 

Yet ev’n in those obscure abodes to live. 

Was more, alas ! than cruel fate would give, 

For on the grassy verdure as he lay, 
t^nd breath’d the freshness of the early day, 

* [numerous, i.e. harmonipus.) 
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Devoiii*ing dogs the helpless infant tore, 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. 

Th’ astonish’d mother, when the rumour came, • 
Forgets her father, and neglects her fame, 

With loud complaints she fills the yielding air, 

And beats her breast, and rends her flowing hair ; 
Then wild with anguish to her sire she flies : 
Demands the sentence, and contented dies. 

“But touch’d with sorrow for the dead too late, 
The raging God prepares t’ avenge her fate. 

He sends a monster, horrible and fell, • 

Begot by furies in the depths of hell, 

The pest a virgin’s face and bosom bears ; 

High on a crown a rising snake appears. 

Guards her black front, and hisses in her hairs ; 
About the realm she walks her dreadful round, 

When night with sable wings o’erspreads the ground, 
Devours young babes before their parents’ eyes, 

And feeds and thrives on public miseries. 

“ But gen'rous rage the bold Choroebus warms, 
Chorcebus, fam’d for virtue, as for arms ; 

Some few like him, inspir’<l with martial flame, 
Thought a short life well lost for endless fame.' 
These, where two ways in equal parts divide, "I 
The direful monster from afar dcscry’d ; j- 

Two bleeding babes depending at her side ; j 

Whose i^anting vitals, warm with life, she dnaws, 
And in their hearts # embrues her cruel claws. 

The youths surround her with extended spears ; 

But brave Choroebus in the front appears. 

Deep in her breast he jdung’d his shjning sword, 
And hell’s dire monster back to he]i^ restor’d. 

Th’ Tnachians view the slain with vd§t’ surprise, 

Her twisting volumes and her rolling ; ’eyes. 

Her spotted breast, and gaping woinb cmbrti’d 
With livid poison, and our children’s blood. 

The crowd in stupid wonder fix’d appear. 

Pale ev’n in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 

Some with vast beams the squalid corpse engage. 

And weary all the wild efforts of rage. 

The birds obscene^ that nightly flock’d to taste, 

With hollow screeches fletl the dire repast ; 

And rav’nous dogs, allur’d by scented blood. 

And starving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 

“But fir’d with rage, from cleft Parnassus’ brow 
Avenging Pheebus bent his deadly bow. 

And hissing flew the feather’d fates below ; 

A night of sultry clouds involv’d around 
The tow’rs, the fields and the devoted ground : 

And now a thousand lives together fled, | 

Death with his scythe cut off the fatal thread, ^ }• 
And a whole province in his triumph led. * ) 
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Phoebus, ask’d why noxious fires appear, 
raging Sirius blasts the sickly year ; . 

Demands their lives by whom his monster fell, 

And dooms a dreadful sacrifice to hell. 750 

‘‘Bless’d be thy dust, and let eternal fame 
Attend thy Manes, and j^reserve thy name ; 

Undaunted hero ! who divinely brave, 

111 such a cause disdain’d thy life to save; 

But view’d the shrine with a superior look, 755 

And its upbraided Godhead thus bespoke. 

“‘With piety, the soul’s securest guard, 

And conscious virtue, still its own reward, 

Willing I come, unknowing how to fear ; 

Nor shalt thou, Phoebus, find a suppliant here. 760 

Thy monster’s death to me was ow’d alone. 

And ’tis a deed too glorious to disown. 

Behold him here, for whom, so many days, 

Impervious clouds conceal’d thy sullen rays ; 

For whom, as Man no longer claim’d thy care, 765 

Such numbers fell by pestilential air! 

But if th’ abandon’d race of human kind 
From Gods above no more compassion find; 

If such inclemency in heav’n can dwell. 

Yet why must unoffending Argos feel 
The vengeance due to this unlucky steel? 

On me, on me, let all thy fury fall, 

Nor err from me, since I deserve it all : 

Unless our desert cities please thy sight. 

Or fun’ral flames reflect a grateful light. 

Discharge thy shafts, this ready bosom rend, 

And to the sfa^es a ghost triumphant send; 

But for my C^mtry let my fate atone, 

Be mine the .i.^ngeance, as the crime my own.’ 

“Merit distress’d^ impartial heav’n relieves: 7^0 

Unwelcome life relenting Phoebus gives ; 

For not the vengeful pow’r, that glow’d with rage 
With such amazing virtue durst engage. 

The clouds dispers’d, Apollo’s wrath expir’d. 

And from the wond’ring God th’ unwilling youth retir’d. 785 
'J'hence we these altars in his tcn^rlc raise. 

And offer annual honours, feasts, and praise ; 

These solemn feasts propitious Pheebus please : 

'fhese honours, still renew’d, his ancient wrath appease. 

“But say, illustrious guest” (adjoin’d the King) 790 

“What name you bear, from what high race you spring? 

The noble Tydeus stands confess’d, and known 
Our neighbour Prince, and heir of Calydon. 

Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night 
: And silent hours to various talk invite.” 795 

The Tliebail bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 

; Confus’d, and sadly thus at length replies : 

“Before’ these altars^ how shall I proclaim 
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(Oh generous prince) my nation or my name, 

Or thro* what veins our ancient blood has roll’d? 
Let the sad tale for ever rest untold! 

Yet if propitious to a wretch unknown, 

You seek to share in sorrows not your own; 

Know then from Cadmus I derive my race, 
Jocasta’s son, and Thebes my native place.” 

To whom the King (who felt his gen’rous breast 
Touch’d with concern for his unhappy guest) 
Replies — “Ah why forbears the son to name 
His wretched father known too well by fanfe ? 

. Fame, that delights around the world to stray. 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way, 

E’en those who dwell where suns at distance roll. 
In northern wilds, and freeze beneath the pole ; 
And those who tread the burning Libyan lands. 
The faithless Syrtes and the moving sands ; 

Who view the western seas extremest bounds, 

Or drink of Ganges in their eastern grounds ; ♦ 

All these the woes of Oedipus have known, 

Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 

If on the sons the p»arents’ crimes descend, 

What Prince from those his lineage can defend? 
Be this thy comfort, that ’tis thine t’ efface 
With virtuous acts thy ancestor’s disgrace, > 

And be thyself the honour of thy race. ) 

But see! the stars begin to steal away, 

And shine more faintly at approaching day; 

Now pour the wine ; and in your tuneful lays 
Once more resound the great Apollo’s praise.” . 

“Oh father Phoebus! whether Lycia’s coast 
And snowy mountains thy bright presence boast^' 
Whether to sweet Castalia thou repair. 

And bathe in silver dews thy yellow hair; 

Or pleas’d to find fair Delos float no more, 

Delight in Cynthus, and the shady shore ; 

Or choose thy seat in Ilion’s proud abodes. 

The shining structures rai.s’d by lab’ring Gods, 

By thee the bow and mortal shafts arc borne; 
Eternal charms thy blooming youth adorn : 

Skill’d in the laws of secret fate above. 

And the dark counsels of almighty Jove, 

’Tis thine the seeds of future war to know. 

The change of Sceptres, and impending woe; 
When direful meteors spread thro’ glowing air 
Long trails of light, and shake their blazing hair# 
Thy rag^ the Phrygian felt, who durst aspire 
IT* excel the music of thy heav’nly lyre ; 

Thv shafts aveng’d lewd Titjms’ guilty flame, 

Th^ iihmortal victim of thy moth^’sUamef 
Thy hand slew Python, and the dame who lost - 
Her ni>^’rous offfSpring for a fatal boast. S 
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in ighlegyas’ doom thy just revenjp;e appears, 
Condemn’d to furies and eternal feirs ; 

He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 
The mould’ring rock that trembles from on high. 

‘‘Propitious hear our pray’r, O Pow’r divine! 
And on thy hospitable Argos shine, 

Whether the style of Titan please thee more. 
Whose purple rays th’ Achocmencs^ adore; 

Or great Osiris, who first taught the swain 
. In Pharian fields to sow the golden grain ; 

Or Mitra, to whose beams the Persian bows, 

And pays, in hollow rocks, his awful vows ; 
Mitra, whose head the blaze of light adorns^. 
Who grasps the struggling heifer’s lunar horns.” 


THE FABLE OF DRYOFE. 

FROM THE NINTH BOOK OF OVID’s METAMORPHOSES. [vv. 324 — 393.] 

Upon occasion of the death of Hercules, his mother Alcmenk recounts her 
misfcj^unes to lole, who answers with a relation of those of her ^ own family, in 
particular the Transformation of her sister Dryope, .which is the subject 01 the 
ensuing Fable. P. 

S HE said, and for her lost Galanthis sighs. 

When the fair Consort of her son replies. 1 

, “ Since you a servant’s ravish’d form bemoan, 

Apd kindly sigh for sorrows not your own; 

Ot me (if tears and grief permit) relate $ 

A nearer v/oc, a sister’s stranger fate. 

No Nyanph of all CEchalia could compare .. 

For beauteous form with Dryopc tlie fair. 

Her tender mother’s only hope and pride, ^ ^ 

(Myself the offspring of a second bride) icx 

' This Nymph compress’d by him who rules the day, 

- Whom Delphi and the Delian isle obey, 

' Andrsemon lov’d; and, bless’d in ^11 those charms , 

I That pleas’d a God, succeeded to her arms. 

J “A lake there was, with shelving banks around, 15 

1 , Whose verdant summit fragrant myrtles crown’d. 

These shades, unknowing of the fates, she sought. 

And to the Naiads flow’ry garlands brought ; 

Her smiling babe ( a pleasing charge) she prest ; 

Within her arms, and nourish’d at her breast. “si® 

Not distant far, a wat’ry Lotos grows, , 

The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs ; 

VAiiaMBMiie#. TPope means ‘Achsemenids,* *tThcse foreign worships were 
or of Achasmenes, the grandfather ised at Rome about, the time when 

written.} ....'..■-Mi# 
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Adorn’d with ♦ blossoms promis’d fruits that vie 
In glowing colours with the Tyrian dye: 

Of these she cropp’d to please her infant son, 

And I myself the same rash act had donc^: 

But lo! I saw, (as near her side I stood) 

The violated blossoms drop with blood ; 

Upon the tree I cast a frightful look; 

The trembling tree with sudden horror shook. 

Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true) 

As from Priapus’ lawless lust she flew, ^ 

Forsook her form ; and fixing here became 
A flow’ry plant, which still preserves her name. 

“This change unknown, astonish’d at the sight 
My trembling sister strove to urge her flight. 

And first the pardon of the nymphs im])lor’d, 

And those offended sylvan powers ador’d : 

But when she backward would have fled, she found 
Her stift’ning feet were rooted in the ground: 

In A'ain to fice her fasten’d feet she strove, 

And as she struggles, only moves above; 

She feels th’ encroacliing bark around her grow 
By quick degrees, and cover all below : 

Surpris’d at this, her trembling hand slie heaves 
To rend her hair; her hand is fill’d with leaves: 
Where late was hair, the shooting leaves are seen 
To rise, and shade her with a sudden green. 

The child Ainphissus, to her bosom prest. 

Perceiv’d a colder and a harder breast, 

And found the springs, that ne’er till then deny’d 
Their milky moisture, on a sudden dry’d. 

I saw, unhappy! what I now relate. 

And stood the helpless witness of thy fate, 

Embrac’d thy boughs, thy rising bark delay’d, 

There wish’d to grow, and mingle shade wifh shade. 

“Behold Andra:mon and th’ unhapj>y sire 
Appear, and for their Hryope enquire ; 

A springing tree for Dryope they find. 

And print warm kisses on the panting rind. 
Prostrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, 

And close embrace as to the roots they grew, 

The face was all* that now remain’d of thee, 

No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree; 

Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear, 

From ev’ry leaf distils a trickling tear, 

And straight a voice, while yet a voice remains, 
Thus thr(? the trembling boughs in sighs complains. 

“ ‘If to the wretched any faith be giv’n, 

I swear by all th’ unpitying pow’rs of heav’n, 

No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred; 

In mutual innocence our lives we led : 

If this be false, let these new greens decay, 

Let sounding axes lop my limbs away, 
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*And crackling flames on all my hoi>piirs prey. 

But from my branching arms this infant bear, 

Let s»me kind nurse supply a mother’s care : 

And to his mother let him oft be led, 

Sport iii her shades, and in her shades be • fed ; 
Teach him, when first his infant voice shall frame 
Imperfect words, and lisp his mother’s name, 

To hail this tree ; and say with weeping eyes, 
Within this plant my hapless parent lies : 

And when in youth he seeks the shady woods, 

Oh, let* him fly the crystal lakes and floods. 

Nor touch the fatal flow’rs; bait, warn’d by me, 
Believe a Goddess shrin’d in ev’ry tree. 

My sire, my sister, and my .spouse farewell I 
If in your breasts or love, or pity dwell, 

Protect your plant, nor let my branches feel 
The browsing cattle or the piercing steel. 

Farewell! and since 1 cannot bend to join 
My lips to yours, advance at least to mine. 

My son, thy mother’s parting kiss receive. 

While yet thy mother has a kiss to give. 

I can no more ; the creeping rind invades 
My closing lips, and hides my head in shades: 
Remove your hands, the bark shall soon suffice 
Without their aid to seal these dying eyes.’ 

** She ceas’d at once to speak, and ceas’d to be; 
^And all the nymph was lost within the tree; 

* Yet latent life thro’ her new branches reign’d, 

And long the plant, a human heat retain’d.” 


VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 


FROM THE FOURTEENTH BOOK OF OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 

j[vv. 623—771. First published in 1712, irP Lintot’s Miscellany.] 

T he fair Pomona flourish’d in his reign ^ ; 

Of all the Virgins of the sylvan train. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear. 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. 

To her the shady grove, the flow’ry field, 5 

The streams and fountains, no delights could yield; 

’Twas all her joy the ripening fiaiits to tend, 

And see the boughs with happy burthens bend. ' 

^ [In the reign Proca (or Procus) one of the ancient Kings of Latinm residing at Alba 
enumerated by Ovid.] 


and pomqna. 

The hbok^she bore instead of Cynthia’s spear, 

To lop the ^ow'th of the luxuriant year. 

To decent form the lawless shoots to bring, 

Ai|d teach th’ obedient branches where to spring, 
the cleft rind inserted graffs receives, 
yields an offspring more than nature gives ; 
sliding streams the thirsty plants renew, 

' A*nd feed their fibres with reviving dew. 

These cares alone her virgin breast employ, 
Averse from Venus and the nuptial joy. 

Her private orchards, wall’d on ev’ry side^ 

To lawless sy Ivans all access deny’d. 

How oft the Satyrs and the wanton Fawns, 

Who haunt the forests, or frequent the lawns, 

The God whose ensign scares the birds of prey', 
And old Silenus, youthful in decay, 

Employ’d their wiles, and unavailing care. 

To pass the fences, and surprise the fair. 

Like these, Vertumnus own’d his faithful flame. 
Like these, rejected by the scornful dame. 

To gain her sight a thousand forms he wears, 

And first a reaper from the field appears. 

Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’ercharge the shoulders of the seeming swain. 

Oft o’er his back a crooked scythe is laid. 

And wreathes of hay his sun-burnt temples shade : 
Oft in his harden’d hand a goad he bears, 

Like one who late unyok’d the sweating steers. 
Sometimes his pruning-hook corrects the vines, w 
And the loose stragglers to their ranks confines. ~ 
Now gathering what the bounteous year allows. 

He pulls ripe apples from the bending boughs. 

A soldier now, he with his sword appears; 

A fisher next, his trembling angle bears ; 

Each shape he varies, and each art he tri«s, 

On her bright charms to feast his longing eyes. 

A female form at last Vertumnus wears, | 

With all the marks of rev’rend age appears, r 

His temples thinly spread with silver hairs ; ) 

Propp’d on his staff, and stooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre# shades his furrow’d brows. 

The God in this decrepit form array’d. 

The gardens enter’d, and the fruit survey’d, i, 

And Happy you!” (he thus address’d the maid) 

** Whose charms as far all other nymphs out-shine, 
“As other gardens are excell’d by thine!” 

, Then kiss’d the fair ; (his kisses warmer grow 
Than such as women on their sex bestow.) 

Then plac’d beside her on the flo^’ry ground, ' 
Beheld the trees with autumn’s bounty ctown’d, 

An Elm was near, to whdse embraces led,. 

V, , ' * fPriai>us.h .'?• 
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The curling vine her swelling clustenSi spread : 
He^View’d her twining branches wfth delight, 

And, prais’d the beauty of the pleasing sight. 

“Yet this tall elm, but for his vine” (he ^id) 
“Had stood neglected, and a barren shade 
And this fair vine, but that her arms surrouhJkk, 
Her marry ’d elm, had crept along, the grouifdipg 
Ah beauteous maid, let this example move ^ ■ 

Your mind, averse from all the joys of love. 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart subdue ! 

WhaW nytnph could e’er attract such crowds as you? 
Not she whose beauty urg’d the Centaurs’ arms, 
Ulysses’ Queen, nor Helen’s fatal charms, 

Ev’u now, when silent scorn is all they gain, 

A thousand court you, tho’ they court in vain, 

A thousand sylvans, demigods, and gods, 

That haunt our mountains and our Alban woods. 

But if you ’ll prosper, mark what I advise, 

Whom age, and long experience render wise. 

And one whose tender care is far above 
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All that these lovers ever felt of love, ^ 

(Far more than e’er can by yourself be guess’d) 

Fix on Vertumnus, and reject the rest. ’ 

For his firm faith I dare engage my own ; 

Scarce to himself, himself is better known. 

To distant lands Vertumnus never roves; 85 

Like you contented with his native groves ; 

Nor at first sight, like most, admires the fair;* 
llJFor you he lives; and you alone shall share 
His last affection, as his early care. 

Besides, he’s lovely far above the rest, 90 

With youth immortal, and with beauty blest. 

Add, that he varies ev’ry shape with ease, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona please. 

But what should most, excite a mutual flame. 

Your rural cares, and pleasures are the same: 95 

To him your orchard’s early fruits are due, 

(A pleasing off’ring when ’tis made by you) « 

He values these; but yet (alas) complains, 

That still the best and dearest gift remains. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon’ ^branches glows 100 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal sun bestows ; ^ 

Nor tasteful herbs that in these gardens rise, ^ s. 



Which the kind soil with milky sap suppliep ; 

You,, only you, can move the God’s desire:, 

Oh erown so constant and so pure a fire ! ^ 

Let soft compassion touch your gentle mind ; 

Think, ’tis Vertumnus begs you to be kind! ' ^ 

So may no fi*ost, when early buds appear. 

Destroy the promise of the youthful year; 

Nor winds, when, first your florid orchard blows, 
Shake the light blossoms from their blasted, boughs!.” 
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Tliis whe^ the various God had urg’d in vain, 

He straight assum’d his native form again; 

Such, and so bright an aspect now he bears, 

As, when thro’ clouds th’ emerging sun appears, 115 

And*, thence exerting his refulgent ray, 

^ Dispels the darkness, and reveals the day. 
f*orce he prepar’d, but check’d the rash design; 

P'or when, appearing in a form divine, 

The Nymph surveys him, and beholds the grace 120 

Of charming features, and a youthful face, 

In her soft breast consenting passions move,^ 

And the warm maid confess’d a mutual love. 
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Done by the Author in his Youth. 

[These Imitations, of which the precise date is unknown, besides preying t^ 
imitative powers of Pope as a boy show him to have lieen even at that perjbd of his 
life the most facile of versifiers. There is considerable humour, unfortunately 
not a little pruriency, in some of these productions. The imitation of Spenser, 
while hitting a blot of which it would be difficult to deny the presence in some 
passages of the noblest of English poets, is in spirit unworthy of even the most 
juvenile parodist, d'homson who in hi.^ Castle of Indolence considered that ‘the 
obsolete words, and a simplicity of diction in some of the lines, which borders on 
the ludicrous, were necessary to make the imitation more perlect,’ can hardljtbe 
said either to have honoured Spenser’s poetic name, or raised his own by tnat 
elaborate attempt at a reverential burlesque. Waller was ojje of the poets who 
exercised the greatest influence upon Pope’s versificatioti ;• the imitations are 
hardly successful, except as to the treatment of the subject in the lines on a Fan. The 
Garden (Cowley) is a feeble attempt to reproduce the phiy of fancy, admirable even 
in its extravagance, of the most magnificent among the poets of the English 
Fantastic School. Weeping is perhaps slightly more successful in this direction. In 
the remaining Imitations Pope found both fairer and easier game. RochestePs 
t|iplets on Nothing are happily parodied in those on Silence^ so far as in the first part 
of the former they anticipated the meaningle.ss sonorousness of reflexions' equal in 
value to the famous 

‘ Nought IS everything, and everything is nought’ — V 

but they miss the touch of genuine wit which redeems Rochester’s lines towards the 
:lose. Dorset’s queer mixture of PTench frivolity and Dutch coarseness is fairly 
reproduced in Artemisia and Phryne; though an imitation at least equally amusing 
exists from the hand of Fenton, who among the styles of other poets was so successful 
n appropriating that of Pope himself. The Hcippy Life of a Country Parson is in 
Swift’s best vein*, and might be easily mistaken for some of the Dean’s own verse, 
liffering from prose solely by the quality of being the best and easiest English verse 
jver written,] * 
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CHAUCER 

W OMEN ben full of Ragerie, 

Yet swinken not sans secresie. 

Thilke Moral shall ye understond, 

From Schoole-boy’s Tale of fayre Irelond : 
Which to the Fennes hath him betake, 

To hlclicifefee gray Ducke fro the Lake. 

Right then, there passen by the Way 
His Aunt, and eke her Daughters tway. 

Ducke in his Trowses hath he hent, 

Not to be spied of Ladies gent. 

*‘But ho! our Nephew,” (crieth one) 

“Ho!” quoth another, “Cozen John;” 

And stoppen, and lough, and callen out, — 
This sely Clerk full low doth lout : 

They asken that, and talken this, 

“Lo here is Coz, and here is Miss.” 

But, as he glozetli with Speeches soote. 

The Ducke sore tickleth his Erse-roote : 
Fore-piece and buttons all-to-brest. 

Forth thrust a white neck, and red crest. 

> “Tfrhe,” cry’d Ladies; Clerke nought spake: 
Mi» stor’d ; and gray Ducke crieth Qudke. 
“O^Moder, Moder,” (quoth the daughter) 

‘‘Bf thilke same thing Maids longer a’tef? 
“Bette is to pyne on coals and chalke, 

*‘Then trust on Mon, whose yerde can talke.’ 


. 5 
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IL 

SPERSER^ 

THE ALLEY. 


I N ev’ry Town, where Thamis rolls his Tyde, 

A narrow pass there is, with ^Houses low ; 

Where ever and anon, the Stream is ey’d. 

And many a Boat soft sliding to and fro. 

There oft are heard the notes of Infant Woe, 

The short thick Sob, loud Scream, and sliriller Squall : 
How can ye, Mothers, vex your Children so? 

Some play, some eat, some catk against the wall. 

And as they crouchen low, for bread and butter call. 


J JjGlioffry Chatiber, born in 1328 died in 1400. 
"" " * iti^tes the style of some of the Can- 

- ^ whiqjb however none is iii the 
which is that of Chau- 
iltm, the Romaunt 0/ the Rose 



and the Home of Fame.'^ *■ 

* [Edmund Spenser, born in 1553, died in 1590* ^ 
Faerie Queene. of which Pope has venturoi 
to partly some of the Inferior passages, waspuh- 
lisbM in instalments from the year 1390.,} , \ 
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And on the broken pavemen^^^H 
Dothi many a stinking sprat 
A brandy and tobacco shop 
And liens, and dogs, and h^^ aiw 
And here a sailor’s jacket harlgs ® 
At ev’ry door are sun-bumt 'matrbw 
Mending old nets to catch the seal 
Now singing shrill, and scolding efl 
Scolds answer foul- mouth’d scolds ; bj 


The snappish cur, (the passengers’ 

Close at my heel with yelping 

The whimp’ring girl, and hoarser- scre^^^^^^w. 

Join to the yelping treble shrilling 

The scolding Quean to louder notes * 

And her full pipes those shrilling crieMBpfound ; 

To her full, pipes the grunting hog repnW; 2' 

The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round, 

And curs, girls, boys, and scolds, in the deep bas^ are drown’d. 


Hard by a Sty, beneath a roof qf thatch, ^ 

Dwelt Obloquy, who in her earbBS^y® jife' 

Baskets of fish at Billingsgate' jy 

Cod, whiting, oyster, mackrel, or 

There learn’d she speech from t^tp^ies that’l^tefer c.^e. 
Slander beside her, like a Mag-jjjie, chatte^;^. 

With Envy, (spitting Cat) dread foe to pjjS^i . . ,>V' 

Like a curs’d Cur, Malice before her clatfBl^, ' n'"' 
And vexing ev’ry wight, tears clothes andr'^ll to tatter^ 


Her dugs were mark’d by ev’ry CoMp* hand. 

Her mouth was black as bull-dogs the stall : 

She scratched, bit, and spar’d ne face ne jpand, 
And bitch and rogue her answer was to all ; 

Nay, e’en the parts of shame by name would call : 
Yea, when sh% passed by or lane or nook. 

Would greet the man who turn’d him to the 
And by his hand obscene the porter took, ''Ww 
Nor ever did askance like modest Virgin look. 


Such place hath lieptford, navy-building town, 

Woolwich and Wapping smelling strong of pitch ; 

Such Lambeth, envy oi each band and gown, 

' And .Twick’nam such, which fairer scenes enrich, 

Grots, statues, urns, and Jo — n’s' Dog and Bitch, 50 

‘ Old Mr. Johnston, the retired Scotch Secretary of State, who lived at Twickenham. CV*r- 
rutturi* * 
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COWLEY*. 

THE GARDEN. 

F ain would my Muse the flow’ry Treasures sing, 
And humble glories of the youthfuj US pring : 
Where opening Roses breathing sweets cliffuse, 

And soft Carnations show’r their balmy dews; 

Where Lilies smile in virgin robes of white, 

The thin Undress of superficial Light, 

And vary’d Tulips show so dazzling gay, 
blushing in bright diversities of day. 

Each painted flow’ret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow; , 

And ])ale Narcissus on the bank, in vain 
‘ Transformed, gazes on himself again. 

Here aged trees Cathedral Walks compose. 

And mount the Hill in venerable rows: 

There the green Infants in their beds are laid, 

'file Garden’s Hope, and its expected shade. 

Here Grange-trees with blooms and pendants shine. 
And vernal honours to their autumn join ; 

Exceed their promise in the ripen’d store. 

Yet in the rising blossom promise more. 

There in bright drops the ciystal Fountains play. 

By Laurels shielded from the piercing day; 

Where Daphne, now a tree as once a maid. 

Still from Apollo vindicates her shade, 

Still turns her Beauties from th’ invading beam, 

Nor seeks in vain for succour to the Strea®i. 

The stream at once preserves her virgin leaves, ^ 
At once a shelter from her boughs receives. 

Where Summer’s beauty mulst of Winter stays. 

And Winter’s Coolness spite of Summer’s rays. 


WEEPING. 

W HILE Celia’s Tears make sorrow bright. 

Proud Grief sits swelling in her eyes; 

. The Sun, next those the fairest light, 

Thus from the Ocean first did rise : 

Ai)d thus thro’ Mists we see the Sun, g j 

Which else we durst not gaze upon. . | 

< (Abraham Cowley was bom in i6i8 an^ exemplilied in his Latin poem, in six bbolcsf I 
' ttyed till X667. His Ptfidaric 0(^s constitute his of Plants. The conceits In the sioond' of 1 
dnief ti^ ^poetic fame; but his love of Bo- parodies fall .short of Cowley’s o^inary manhwhj ^ 
teny t<|^lli|h The Garden alludes, is specially variety and vigour, as well as id extra 
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These silver drops, like 'morning dew, . - 

Foretell the fervour of the day: ^ ^ 

So from one Clott<f^ soft showers we view, . " 

And blasting lightnings bui*st away.- .. ^ lO 

The Stars that fall from Celia’s eye 
Declare oui* Doom in drawing nigh. 

The Baby in that sunny Sphere 
So like a Phaethon appears. 

That Heav’n, the threaten’d World to spare, 15 

jThoi^ffr fit to drown him in her tears : 

Else'iin^ght th’ ambitious Nymph aspire, 

To set, tike him, Heav’n too on fire. < 


E. OF ROCHESTER. 

ON SILENCE. 

S ILENCE! coeval with Eternity; 

Ihou wert, ere Nature’s-self began to he, 

Iwas one vast Nothing, all, and all slept fast in thee. 

II. 

Thine was th^ sway, ere heav’n was form’d, or earth, 
Ere fruitful Thought conceiv’d creation’s birth, 

Or midwife Word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 

HI. 

Then various elements, against thee join’d, 

In one iuore various animal combin’d, 

And fra^’di tlie clam’rous race of busy Human kind. 


The tongue tnov’d gently first, and speech was low, 
’Till wrangling Science taught it noise and show, 
And wicked Wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 


But rebel Wit deserts thee oft’ in vain; 

Y Lost in the maze of words he turns again, 

^ ^ And seeks a surer state, and courts thy gentle reign* 15 

Rochester, born at his impudent Trial of the Poets for the BaySy 

IJitchley near Woodstock m Oxfordshire, in imitated from Boileau. The verses 

came to court m his eighteenth year, parodied by Pope, are said to have been due m 

antlwas soon admitted into the closest familiarity part to George. Villiers Duke of Buckingham. 
With the Merrymonarch. He behaved gaUantly See Horace Walpole’s account of Rochester’s 
dun^ lai naval campaign in which he took part writings, prefixed to the narrative in which 
j after his return to court became a «bishop Burnet unctuously recounts his conver.'? 

Alabiades of his age. His poems sion of so unpromising a subject on the eve oL 
naVe Iitdt wk and mfich efirontery~perhaps the death (1680).] . , . ^ :t 

pest sp6^m6n either quality will be found in IK * 
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VI. 

Afflicted Sense thou kindly dost set free, 
Oppress’d with argumental tyranny, 

And routed Reason finds a safe retreat ec. 


With thee in private modesj 
And in thy bosom lurks ii 
Thou varnisher of Fools, a: 


Yet thy indulgence is by both (^l^st; 

Folly by thee lies sleeping in thlf^reast. 

And ’tis in thee at last that Wisdom seeks for rest. 



'h 

isguise ; 

I the Wisel 


IX. 

Silence the knave’s repute, the whore’s good name, 25 

The only honour of the wishing dame ; 

Thy very want of tongue makes thee a kind of Fame. 


Rut could’st thou seize some tongue^ 
How Church and State should be 
At Senate, and at Bar, how welcomjj 


• XI. 

Yet speech ev’n there, sul)missiv< 
From rights of subjects, and ; 
Then ponijjous Silence reigns, at 


Past services of friends, gp^^,;'jq^ds of foes. 
What Fav’rites gain, and vwj^vthe Nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful world, and irr, thy arms repose. 



iat now are free, 

ig’d to theel 

ould’st thou be! ^ 30 


[raws, j 

man’s cause : 

Is the noisy Laws. 


35 


The country wit, religion of the town, 

The courtier’s learning, policy o’ th’ gown. 

Are best by thee express’d; and shine in thee alone. 

XIV. 

The parson’s cant, the ^lawyer’s sophistry, 4 ^ 

Lord’s quibble, critic’s jest; all end in thee, ^ 

All rest in peace at last, and sleep eternally. 
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K. OF DORSET ^ 

TT talks, by tits, 

I /ocke : 

"Twqr-^ 

Haughty JSHBfe as Iligh-Dutch bride, 

\ Suchl Itjistinej^iaiul so much pride 
skfe -oddl^^join’d by fate: 

• On’ heF targe squab you find her spread, 
Tike a fat corpse upon a bed, 

That lies and stinks in state. 

She wears no colours (sign of grace) 

On any part except her face ; 

All white and black beside : 

Dauntless, her look, her gesture proud. 
Her voicq; theatrically loud. 

And JlttLSCuline her stride. 


So have Jaecn,. m black and white 
A prating : a Magpye hight, 

A stately, ^^Rhless animal, 

That plieg^^Hpongue, and wags the tail, 
All ^^^^E|^ride, and talk. 


♦ ' RHRYNE. 

P II RYNtMIk talents for mankind, 

Open and unconfm’d. 

Like 1 1(1 1 of trade: 

jMcrchants unldadJ^Bere their freight, 

And Agents from'^Ch foreign state, 5 

Here first their entry made. * 

Her learning and good breeding such. 

Whether th’ Italian or the Dutch, 

; Spaniards or French came to her ; 

To all obliging she’d appear : 

’ I'was Si Si^nior, ’twas Viuv Mynheer., 

’’Fwas A’// 7 ’oHs pin is f. Monsieur. 

’ [Charles Sackville Earl of Dorset was born in the blowing up of the Dutch adniiral Opdam s 
in 1637, a lineal descendant of the illustrious au- ^ \essel, composed his famous ballad 
\.\ior oi th.G Miror for Magistrates a.ndGorbo(iuc. Ladies no%v at land. H* 

He took part in the Dutch war under the Duke favourite courtier of Kin.ir Williani 111 . ana 
of York, and before the engagement which ended in 1706. See No. i. 
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Obscure by birth, renown’cl by crimes, 

Still changing names, religions, climes, 

At length she turns a Bride ; 

In di’monds, pearls, and rich brocades. 

She shines the first of batter’d jades. 

And flutters in her pride. 

So have I known those Insects fair 
(Which curious Germans hold so rare) 

Still vary shapes and dyes ; 

Still gain new Titles with new forms ; 

First grubs obscene, then wriggling worms, 

Then painted butterflies. 


Dr. swift. 

THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

P ARvSON, these things in thy possessing 
Are V^ettcr than the Bishop’s blessing. 

A Wife that makes conserves; a Steed 
That carries double when there’s need: 

October store, and l>est Virginia, 

Tithe-Pig, and mortuary Guinea: 

Gazettes sent gratis down, and frank’d, 

For which thy Patron’s weekly thank’d : 

A large Concordance, bound long since : 

Sermons to Charles the First, when Prince; 

A Chronicle of ancient standing; 

A Chrysostom to smooth thy band in. 

The Polygot— three parts, -my text, 

Howbeit, — likewise — now to my next. 

Lo here the Septuagint, — and Paul, 

To sum the whole,- the close of all. 

He that has these, may pass his life. 

Drink with the ’Squire, and kiss his wife; 

On Sundays preach, and eat hi» fill ; 

And fast on Fridays — if he will; 

Toast Churcli and Queen, explain tlic News, 

- Talk with Church- Wardens about Pews, 

Pray heartily for some new Gift, 

And shake his head at Doctor S — t. 
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'MORAL ESSAYS. 


[It may be well to preHice sucli introductory remarks as appear called for by 
the series of poems, comprehended by War burton under the general title of Moral 
Essays^ by a stateij^ent of the chronological order in which they were originally 
given to the worlds* ^It will thus be seen at a glance, that their present ‘arrange- 
ment was due solely to the editorial ingenuity of Pope’s friend and commentator, 
to whose suggestions, as he informs us, the poet readily agreed. 

The 5th Epistle of the Moral Kssay% (to Addison) was written 111*1715, and 
first published, with the lines on Craggs added, in Tickell’s edition of Addison’s 
Works in 17-20. The 4th Epistle of the Mora/ Essays (to the Earl of Burlington) 
was published in 1731, under the title Of Tastt\ subsequently altered to Of False 
Taste^ and ultimately to Of the Use of Riches, I'he 3rd Epistle {Of the Use of 
Riches^ to Lord Bathurst) followed in 1732. In the same year ajipeared the first 
two Epistles of the Essay on Man,, the third succeeding in 1733. In this year also 
came out the Epistle On the Knowledge and Chaj'acters of Aden , addressed to Lord 
Cobham, now the first of tlie Moral Essays. The 4th Epistle of the Essay on Man 
was published in 1 734, when the whole Essay on Man was also brought out in its 
present form. The Epistle (now the 2nd of the Aloral Essays) to a Lady, On the 
Characters of Women,, appeared in 1735 ; and finally the Universal Prayer,, which 
now appropriately follows the Essay on Man, was not published till the year 1 7 38. 
Popt^died before the ei,fKre series ha<l been published in its present order in the 
complete edition of his w^ks. 

. From Pope’s owp statement with regard to the design of his work, repeated 
in various passages of his correspondence, it is certain that what he actually wrote 
only formed part of a great scheme which he had long carried about either on 
paper, or in his mind ; but which he never accomplished in its fulness. So much 
it is impossible to doubt, without in the least degree falling in with the belief 
that the system as developed at length .by Warburton, who in his Commentary, 
became a kind of moral sponsor to the Essay on Alan, was ever clearly in Pope’s 
head. Warburton states that the Essay was intended to have been comprised in 
four b^qks : the first (which we have in the four Epistles bearing the general title) 
treating’ of man in the abstract and considering him under all his relations; the 
second taking up the subject of Ep. I. and II. of the first, and treating of man 
in his intellectual capacity at large (of this a part might be found in Bk. IV. of the 
Dunciad)', the third resuming the subject of Ej). III. of the first, and discussing 
Man in his social, political and religious capacity (which Pope afterwards thought 
might best be done in the form of an Epic poem) ; the. fourth pursuing the subject 
of Ep, IV. of the first, and treating of practical morality. Of this fourth and last 
book, he continues, the epistles, bearing the title of Moral Essays, were detached 
portions, the two first (on the Characters of Men and" Women) forming its in- 
troductory part. ^ 
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^ k. 

In any case, therefore, and even supposing the above scheme to have been 
Fope’s own, the four Epistles which bear the title of the Essay on Man claim , 
to be regarded as complete in themselves. The systei^r which the Essay on Man 
(to restrict the application of that title in the remainder of these remarks to 
^those four Epistles) developes, or purports to develope, was explained at great . 
length in Warburton’s Commentary. Pope’s own words (in a letter to Warburton 
of April II, 1739) are sufficient to shew the relation between the work and the 
exegesis: ‘You have made my system as clear as I ouglit to have done and could 
not. It is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray of your own, 
as they say our natural body is still the same when glorihed^ I am sure I like it 
better than I did before, and so will every man else. I know I meant just what 
you explain, Init I did not explain my meaning so well as you. You understand 
me as well as I do myself, but you express me better than I could express myself. 
Pray accept the sincerest acknowledgments.’ It therefore becomes necessary to 
encjiiire in the first jdace, what is the system which the Essay on Man actually 
places l^^fore us; and secondly, from what sources the poet derived the philosophy 
which he has endeavoured to express. The following brief summary, founded 
chiefly on Aikin’s Introduction, may supply an answer to the former question. 

; The first Epistle is especially occupied with Man, with respect to the place 
which he holds in the system of the Universe ; and the principal topic is the 
refutation of all objections against the wisdom and benevolence of the Providence 
which placed man here, objections derived from the weakness and imperfection 
of his nature. The first principle of philosophical enquiry is reasoning from wh&t 
we know to what we do not know. But if we are to inform ourselves as to 
man’s place in the universe, we are hampered by our ignorance of the latter itself, 
of which we know only a small part, viz. our own earth. .Observation, however, 
teaches that the Universe contains a scale of beings, rising in due gradation one 
above the other, and each endowed with the faculties necessary for its station. 
Those, who in their imperfect knowledge are fain to interfere with that scale, 
presumptuously deynand to re settle the Order of Heaven. It is this Pride which 
surveys the system of the Universe solely from its own point of view, assuming 
everything to exist for the benefit of the individual as he conceives it. ^an 
cannot read the riddles of Providence ; he must therefore accept the double truth 
that the Universe and all its several parts constitute a divine aQcl perfect Order, but. 
that this order is not visible or recognizable in its perfection to imperfect man. The 
seeonc/ Epistle proceeds to lead up to the special truth illustrating the general truth, 
enunciated by its predecessor, viz. that even in the passions and imperfections of 
man, the ends of Providence and its scheme of universal good are fulfilled. (It is this 
special part of the scheme of the universe which^man is qualified to study; Go4. 
ne may not scan.) In human nature, two principles contend for mastery? 
love, which stimulates, and reason, which restrains. In both, although to wfi ' 
the one appears evil and the other good, the scheme of Creation is working Oufelij 
its beneficent ends. The third Epistle once more resumes the general prollibition 
of whidi the second presented us with a special application, and insists that 
end of divine government is the production of general good, although by meins ' 
of which we are not always aide to distinguish the correl.ation. The main argu* 
ihent this Epi-stle tends to illustrate this, by proving that in the divine schetlie 
sfelf-love and social work to the same end. The fonrt/i Epistle offers, so to speak, . 
the practical application of the fundamental idea of the entire Essay.. The 
scl^'me of the Universe being perfect^ is of course designed for the happiness 
of all e all happiness therefore is general, and all particular happiness depends 
on general* It is therefore necessary, in order to estimate the happinm of , the , 
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individiw.1 at its true value, to estimate it, not according as it is felt by the indi- 
vidual, but as it finds its place in the general system. All men are equally happy 
who recognize the Order wliich assigns to them their place; and God h^ mven 
to all th^t happiness which springs from taking the right means towards attmning 
to it. Thus the poem at its close recurs to its fundamental idea of the benevolent 
system of the Universe, in which every, virtue, as well as every passion, has its 
object and end. 

If the above fairly represent the outline of the argument of this celebrated essay, 
it wall be sufficient to add only a very few words, in order to shew where it halts. 
The optimistic conclusion of the first Epistle cannot be said to be logically drawn 
from its premises, '^'he presumptuousness of attempting to judge the system of 
the Universe from the peculiar point of view of IMan, is incontestably demon- 
^ated; but the perfection of the entire system is merely generalised out of a few 
phenomena, which man may misjudge as utterly as, according to the poet, he 
misjudges extraordinary occurrences which seem evils to him. And front an ethical 
point of view, the result, if logically followed out, is pure fatalism ; and man, 
as completely as every other organic part of creation, reduced to a puppet. To avert 
this conclusion. Pope in the Universal Prayer addresses Providence as binding 
nature, i, e. the rest of nature, fast in fate, but leaving the human will free! With 
regard to the application of the general proposition to the special case of human 
nature in the second Epistle, it is obvious that the distinction drawn between 
self-love and reason, is wholly illogical; inasmuch as reason, being a power of 
the mind, may be employed by self-love for its own purposes, so that, as has 
been well pointed out, it depends upon the use of reason, not upon the direction 
given to self-love, what tendency the moral being of man will assume. The third 
Epistle, resuming the argument of the first, lands us in the same result. The 
theory that self-love and social are the same, amounts to nothing short of this { 
that civilisation is only the product of man’s instinct of self-defence and self- 
advancement, that the institutions of society are merely means adopted for satis- 
fying in the most convenient manner the necessities of the individual; and that 
men are therefore, like Mandeville’s bees, only being guided by another power 
to ^-operate in a system of which they unconsciously form part. This view, 
whmh since Pope’s day has reappeared in many forms, may be tnie or false | 
it is certain that it is not the vievv which Poi)c designed to enforce. 

The truth is, that Pope endeavoured to develope a moral system which (whether 
perfect or imperfect in itself) was at all events imperfectly understood by him. 
The Essay on Marty even if the anecdote be untrustworthy according to whicl 
its scheme was originally drawn up in writing by Bolingbroke, was undoubted!) 
due, 4f not to the suggestion, at all events to the influence and conversation, o 
nobleman upon Pope’s receptive ‘ mind. The philosophic j/awfwa of the 
; to use Johnson’s expression, belonged to Solingbroke ; and it was only witl 

: ill^ard to the execution that the latter could have expressed to Swift (letter o 
;;^^lNov«||ber 19, 1729) that the work, ‘in Pope’s hands, would be an original, 
j ii, PoUngirroke’s most recent biographer, Mr Macknight, has therefore not, said to( 
i ^ when he avers : ‘ There is no doubt whatever, but that Pope receiver 

iTrom Bolingbroke the leading principles of his Essay on Alan, Pope, indeed 
ai^kpowledges his obligations in the fullest sense at the beginning of the first, anc 
the end of the fourth Book; and, notwithstanding Warburton’s defence, i\\Q Essa^ 
and the principles of Bolingbroke must be considered one and the same 
they are less openly expressed in the poem, and disguised with poetic^ 
Orilt^ent. It js impossible to find in any couplet any acknowledgment of revealec 
but, on the contrary, all that admiration of nature, of looking 
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through nature to "^mture’s God, which was Bolingbroke’s main tenet. . . . The 
tendency’ [of the leading sentiments of the Essay]^ ‘so far as they have a tendency, 
is undoubtedly to that blind fatalism and naturalism, which Bolingbroke called 
pure theism. His condemnation of metaphysics really meant everything that is 
called theology.’ 

Even, therefore, if Pope (as had been concluded from certain passages which 
prove him to have been acquainted with parts at least of these works,) had 
read the Theodic^e of Leibnitz, whose optimism is that of the first Epistle, 
Archbishop King’s Origin of Evily and other metaphysical treatises, it is in the 
Essays of Bolingbroke that the germ of Pope’s argument is to be found. These 
Essays (which their author had not the courage to publish bef?>re his death) attempt 
to apply the inductive method to that part of philosophy wliich concerns the re- 
lations between God and man; and, assuming that all human knowledge is derived 
through the medium of the senses, to shew that it is only from a study of the 
works of God that a knowledge of his character is attainable by us. This is, in 
one word, the natural theology of Bolingbroke, which regards all other theology 
not only as superfluous, but as futile and vain. 

Pope, as Bolingbroke on one occasion roundly said of him, though in a 
different connexion, was ‘ a very great wit, and a very indifferent philosopher.* 
The consequence is, that although as the (Icvelopment of a doubtful system by 
one who imperfectly understood it, the Jissay on Man is without permanent rjyalue 
as a philosophical treatise, it has many unquestionable merits of its own. Bgiattie 
(see Forbes’ Life of B. vol. i. p. 120) appears to characterise it very jidjjjy in 
describing ‘its sentiments’ as ‘noble and affecting’; ‘its images and allusit^’ as 
‘apposite, beautiful and new’; its wit as ‘transcendently excellent’; but the ‘scien- 
tific part’ as ‘very exceptionable.’ If the Essay on Man were shivered into frag- 
ments, it would not lose its value ; for it is precisely its details which constitute 
its moral so well as literary beauties. Nowhere has Pope so abundantly dis- 
played his incomparable talent of elevating truisms into proverbs, in his mastery 
over language and poetic form. It is particularly in the fourth Epistle, where 
the poet undertakes to prove the incontestable truth that all men may be happy, 
if they will take the right road to happiness, that he is thoroughly in his elen^nt ; 
and demonstrates so palpable a truism by a brilliantJljfi'ies of arguments and illus- 
trations which beguile the reader into a belief that hti(|«eded to be convinced. 

The Moral Essays, which at Warburton’s su^istion w^re pressed into the* 
service of the general scheme, appear to explain themselves. The idea of the 
Master-Passion, which swallows all the rest {Essay on Man, ii. 131), if carried 
to its logical consequences, results, as Johnson points out, in a kind of moral 
predestination ; if taken ctun grano, is sufficiently trite and commonplace. As 
illustrated by the first and second of these Epistles, it resembles that which 
suggested the title and subject of Young’s Universal Passion. Young, however, 
treats the I.ove of Fame as the Universal Passion in either sex. The third and 

le is 

.occupies. 


fourth are on a subject familiar to all satirists, ancient and modern ; tl 
only perforce included in the series, although it may, in the place ^^1 ^ > 
be regarded as a kind of corollary to the fourth, as Warburton desHflF 
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H. ST JOHN LORD BOLINGBROKEL 
THE DESIGN. 

H aving proposed to write some pieces on Human Life and Manners, such 
as (to use my*T.ord Bacon’s expression-) come hotne to Mai's Business and 


* [Henry St John, afterwards Viscount Boling- 
broke, was born about the year 1678. Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, he commenced a 
life of dissipation in the metrt)polis towards the 
close of the ceptury, manifesting however lite- 
rary tastes by poetical productions, which neither 
Swift nor Pope could ever bring themselves to 
praise. In 1701 he took his scat in Parliament, 
as member for the family borough t)f Wootton 
Bassett, which he afterwards e.xchanged for the 
family county of Wilts. In politics, he at once 
becameaTory of the Tories, and a llighChurch- 
maniVthe High Churchmen ; soon raising him- 
.self’Skthe fire of his oratory, the bitterness of 
his sH^sm, and the cruel tinscrupulousness of 
his invective, to a distinguished position. Such 
different judges as Pitt and Brougham agree in 
concluding him to have been one of the most 
consummate orators of any age. In 1704 he 
became Secretary-at-war in the so-called Com- 
, promise ministry, and followed Harley out of 
office in 1708. Though he had, according to his 
avowal, done for ever with politics and ambition, 
he returned into office as Secretary of State, 
when the famous intrigue of 1710 brought the 
Tor^ into power. It was this ministry which 
resolved upon the termination l|[||^c war with 
France ; and the famous contained 

. no bitterer and more ^ective olH|ughts upon 
Marlborough, than those writtenM^ his former 
protdgd St John. He was at this lime on in- 
timate terms with Prior and Swift, with whom 
he founded the Brothers’ Club ; but at the same 
thne this literary minister was one of the most 
determined enemies of the freedom of the press, 
and the author of the Stamp Act, hJin which, 
in the end, as might have been expected, the 
'Tory publications suffered more than the Whig. 
In 1712 , he was created Viscount Bolingbroke 
.and Wiroft St John; and his rivalry with Harley 
Jndw Earl of Oxfo rd) was fast rising into open 
enmity. 'A!]|[*l|||||d|||^ out together long enough 
** to ensure thM^^Bsion of the peace of Utrecht 
, in 1713, .to' f^^HF which Bolingbroke had in 
1712 visited when he was reported to 

have had an interview wdth the Pretender. At 
all events, it is certain that with the latter 
Bolingbroke was, from 1713, engaged in secret 
intrigues; and had involved himself so deeply, 
that *fter the death of Queen Anne, a prose- 
cution threatened him, /roni which he saved 
himscl^by flight to Paris, in March 17x5. In 


his absence he was attainted of treason, and 
his name erased from the roll of peers. Before 
the attainder, he had accepted at the hands 
of the Pretender the seals of the .Secretary of 
State. The death of Louis XIV. in September 
put an end to the Pretender’s chances,'and the 
rising in Scotland w’ith wdiich the the year closed, 
was undertaken against the express opinion of 
Bolingbroke. Scotch, Irish, Jc'-<uit and female 
intrigues caused him to be rejected by the Pre- 
tender; and he remained a total exile from politics 
till 1725. In his retirement at La Source near 
Orleans, he composed his affected Re/JcA'ions on 
K.vilcy and his celebrated Letter to Sir IVilliatu 
Windhtun (not published till 17531, the latter 
an el.aborate vindication of his political conduct. 
He also occupied him.self with tlie philosophical 
studies which resulted in the Essays published 
after his death by Mallet. In 1723, he obtained 
a pardon, but not a reversal of his attainder ; in 
1725, on his return to England, he recovered his 
property and w as thus, to use his own expression, 
‘two-thirds restored.* During the years from 
1725 to 1735, he resided at Dawley near Ux- 
bridge, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Twickenham, the abode of his friend and ad- 
mirer Pope. In the year 1727 he again com- 
menced political writing, w ith the hope of over- 
throwing the influence of Walpole. But the 
death of George I. failing to overthrow that 
minister, Bolingbroke continued his hopeless 
attacks, in the vain hope of influencing the mind 
of the heir to the throne of George II., Frederick 
prince of Wales. His letters on the Spirit of 
Patriot ism the Idea of a Patriot King 
political bids concealed under the pretence of 
a philijjiophy above parties. . In 1744, after his 
father’s death, he settled down for the remainder 
of his life in his .incestral home at Battersea, 
where he died in 1751, confident that posterity 
would do justice to his memory when acquainted 
with the fulness of his genius from his posthumous 
writings. Patriotism and philosophy were ideas 
with which he had been wont to make free 
throughout his life ; selfishness, which is conso- 
nant with neither, was the motive of all his 
actions and the spirit which dictated all his 
works. The national instinct was sure enough 
to recognise his philosophy as dangerous, and 
his patriotism as rotten.] 

* [See Bacon’s Dedication of his Essays to the 
Duke (?/■ Buckingham.] 
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Bosoms^ I thought it more satisfactory to begin with considering Man in the 
abstract, his Nature and his State; since, to prove any moral duty, to enforce 
any moral precept, or to examine the perfection or imperfection of any creature 
whatsoever, it is necessary first to know what condition and relation it is placed 
irt, and what is the proper end and purpose of its ^ein^. 

The science of Human Nature is, like all other sciences, reduced to a few clear^ 
points: There are not many certain truths in this world. It is therefore in the 
Anatomy of the mind as in that of the Body; more good will accrue to mankind 
by attending to tlie large, open, and perceptible parts, than by studying too much 
such finer nerves and vessels, the conformations and us^ of which will for ever 
escape our observation. The disputes are all upon these lasf, and, I will venture 
to say, they have less sharpened the wits than the hearts of men against each other, 
and nave diminished the practice, more than advanced the theory of Morality. 
If I could flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is in steering betwixt 
the extremes of doctrines seemingly opposite, in passing over terms utterly un- 
intelligible, and in forming a temperate yet not htconsistent, and a short yet not 
imperfect system of Ethics. 

This I might have done in prose , but I chose verse, and even rhyme, for two 
reasons. The one will appear obvious; that princiides, maxims, or precepts so 
written, botli strike the reader more strongly at first, and are more easily retained 
by him afterwards : The other may seem . odd, but is true, I found Leonid express 
them more shortly this way than in prose itself ; and nothing is more certain, than 
that much of the force as well as grace of arguments or instructions, depends on 
their conciseness. I was unable to treat this part of my subject moi 4 in detail^ 
without becoming dry and tedious; or more poetically., without sacrificing per- 
spicuity to ornament, without wandring from the precision, or breaking the chain 
of reasoning : If any man can unite all these without diminution of any of them, I 
freely confess he will compass a thing above my capacity. 

What is now published, is only to be considered as a general Map hf MaN, 
marking out no more than the greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their 
connection, and leaving the particular to be more fully delineated in the charts’ 
which are to follow. Consequently, these Epistles in their progress (if I luive 
health and leisure to make any progress) will be less dry, and more susceptible 
of poetical ornament. I am here only opening the fountains, and- clearing the^ 
passage. To deduce the rivers, to follow them in their course, and to observe 
their effects, may be a task more agreeable. P. . 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE I. 

Of the Nature and State of Man, with respect to the Univers*. j 

A 0 P Man in the abstract. I. That we can judge only with regard A 
system, being ignorant of the rolations of systems and things, v. 17, 

Man. is not to be deemed in^perfect, but a Being suited to place and rank in the% 
agreeable to the general Order of things, and conformable to 
RdHtions to him unknown,, v. 35, &c. III. That it is partly upon ignoraiii^ ^ 
9 / events, and partly upon the hope hf a future state, that till his napping ' 
present depends, v.^77, &c. IV. 21ie of aiming at vtor^ kno^le^fi. 



retending to more Petfeetion, the cause of Man's error and misi 
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mpiety ^/putting himself in the place of God, and judging of the fitness or un* 
ithesSf p^rfectioii or huperfection^ justice or injustice of his dispensations^ v. 109, &c. 
V. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final cause of the creation^ or expecting 
'hat perfection in the moral worlds which is not in the natural, v. 131, &c. VI./' 

The unreasonableness of his complaints against Providence, while on the one hand 
\e demands the Ferfectio^ts of the Angels, and on the other the bodily qualifications 
f the Brutes; though, to possess any of the sensitive faculties in a higher degree, 
Ufould render him mise^'able, v. 173, &c. VI 1 . That throughout the whole visible 
world, an universal order and gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is 
observed, which causes a subordination of ' creature to creature, and of all creatures 
^0 Man. 7 'he gradaiidns of instinct, thought, reflection, reason; that Reason 
done countervails all the other j'aculties, v. 207, VIII. Hcnv much further this 
^rder attd subordination of living creatures may extend, aboz'e and belozu us; were 
iny part of zuhich broken, not that part only, but the whole connected creation must 
he destroyed, v. 233. IX. The extravagance, madness, and pride of such a desire, 
V. 250. X. The co 7 isequence of all, the absolute submission due to Providence, 
both as to our present and future state, v. 28 r, &c. to the end. 


EPISTLE I. 



A wake, my S r. John ! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of Kings. 

■* Let us (since Life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of Man ; 

A mighty maze 1 but not without a plan^ ; 

A Wud, where weeds and flow’rs promiscuous shoot; 
' Or Garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. • 
'Togjether let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

Eye Nature’s walks, shoot Folly as it flies 
And catch the Manners living as they rise; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But vindicate the ways of God to Man^. 
l 7 ‘““Say first, of God above, or Man below, 

• What can we reason, but from what we know? 

Of Man, what se^ we but his station here. 

From which to reason, or to wlJtch refer? 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 
’Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

. / He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe. 


*5 


line originally read thus: ‘A mighty 
walks without a plan.^ The einen- 
nbt superflvious, since, as Dr Johnson 
if there were no plan, it was in vain 
or to trace the maze’. ] 

1 , Absalom and Achitophel, part II. : 
their . tfeasons as they fly.’ Wake- 


3 Milton’sphrase, judiciouslyaltered, who says 
Justify Mi* waJ/j <?/ God io Alan, Milton was 
addressing himself to believers, unJbf* 

lievers... ;‘he, therefore, more fitly employs the 
word vindicate, which conveys the idea of a cc^;’ 
futation attended with punishment. IVarbufi:^*^ 
[There is no question of punishment, 
of a decisive and final confutation.] 
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jjBserve how system into system runs, 
jiVhat other planets circle other suns, 

^Vhat vary’d Being peoples ev’ry star, 

May tell why Heav’n has made us as we are. 

-But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 

The strong connexions, nice dependencies, 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d Ihro’? or can a part contain the whole 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, ' 

And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 

II. Presumptuous Man I the reason vvouWst thou find, 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 

Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are ni.ade 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade? 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s satellites*^ are less than Jove? 

Of Systems possi])le, if ’tis confest 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best, 

Where all must full or not coherent be^ 

And all that rises, rise in due degree; 

Then, in the scale of reas’ning life, ’tis plain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man: 

And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong? 

Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all. 

In Jhuinan works, tlio’ labour’d on with pain**, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 

In God’s, one single can its end produce ; 

Yet serves to second too some other use. 

So Man, who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 

Touches some wheel, or verges to some gbal ; 

’Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

When the proud steed shall know why Man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains: 

When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now .^Egypt’s God ® : * 

'Fhen shall Man’s^'pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end ; 

Why doing, suff’ring, check’d, impell’d ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not Man’s imperfect, Heav’n in fault; 

Say rather, Man’s as perfect as he ought : 

His knowledge measur’d to his state and place; ^ ’ 
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quotes the Platonic, ‘The part 
is created for the sake of the whole, and not the 
whole for the sake of the part.’] 

* \JSaUllites is here a tetrasyllable, as in the 
original Latin.] 


^ fi.e. where there can be no gap, unless there 
IS to be a want of cohesion.] 

‘ Verbatim from Bolin^roke, Fraj^metits 
43 and 63. Warton. 

* [Apis.] 
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His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 

The blest to day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. 

III. Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 

Or who could suffer Being here below? 

The lamb tjiy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had heathy Reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow’ry food. 

And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv’n, 

That eaclx may fill the circle mark’d by Ileav’n: 

Who sees^^with ecpial eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a s[)arrow fall *, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 

What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 

Hut gives that Hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never Is, but always To be blest ^ : 

The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home. 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

I.o, the poor Indian ! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ;' 

His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv’n. 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav’n ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d. 

Some happier island in the watry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold 
To Be, contents his natural desire. 

He asks no Angel’s wing, no Seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitte*^ to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

IV. Go, wiser thou ! and, in thy scale of sense, 

Weigh thy Opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fancy’st such, 

Say, here he gives too little, there too much : 
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^ V. 88.' in the MS. 

* No no little ; ’tis as much decreed 

That Virgil’s Gnat should die as Caesar bleed.’ 
W'arbHfioft. [Vergil’s gnat is the Culex, the 
hero of the poem forn^rly ascribed to Vergil.] 

* [Johnson’s strange commentary on this pas- 
sage hut only a biographical value. See Boswell 


ad ann. 1775.] 

* After V. 108. in the first Ed. 

* But does he say the maker is not good, 

Till he’s exalted to what state he wou’d : 
Himself alone high Heav’n’s peculiar care, 
Alone made happy when he will, and where?* 
IV arburten. , * 
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; Destroy all Creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, If Man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If Man alone engross not Heav’n’s high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 

In Pride, in reas’ning Pride, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
Aspiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 

Aspiring to be Angels, Men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of Order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause. 

V. Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies shine. 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “’Tis for mine: 
P'or me kind Nature wakes her genial Pow’r, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow'r; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 

P'or me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 

P'or me, health gushes from a thousand springs; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 

My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies h” 

But errs not Nature from this gracious end 2, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend. 

When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep’^? 
“No, (’tis reply’d) the first Almighty Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws ; 

Th’ exceptions few; some change since all began: 
And what created perfect?” — Why then Man? 

If the great end be human Happiness, 

Then Nature deviates; and can Man do loss'*? . 

As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show’rs and sun-shine, as of Man’s desires; 


’ Warburton compares iii. v, 27. 

* Bayle was the person who, by stating the 
difficulties concerning the Origin of Evil, in his 
Dictionary, 1695, with much acuteness and 
ability, revived the Manichean cont^Versy that 
had been long dormant. He was soon answered 
by Lc Clerc in his Parrhasiana, and by many 
articles in his Bibliotheqnes. But by no writer 
was Bayle so powerfully attacked, as by the excel- 
lent Archbishop King, in his Treatise De Origine 
Mali, 1702. ... Lord Shaftesbury... in 1709, wrote 
the famous Dialogue, entitled The Moralists, 
ai a direct confutation of the opinions of Bayle. .. 
In T710, Leibnitz wrote his famous TheodicSe... 
In 1720, Dr John Clarke published his 
:Anto the Cause and Origin of Evil, a work full 
Vof sound reasoning ; but almost every argument 
on this most difficult of all subjects had been 
' uh|Od many years before any of the above-named 
r|||^.tises appeared, viz. 1678, by that truly great 


scholar and divine, Cudworth, in; that inestimable f 
treasury of learning and philosophy, his j 
lectua^ System of the Universe, 
many authors have been indebted, 
ing their obligations. Warion. 

3 [Such doubts arose in the mind of 
in his sixth year, at the very time when'J^W^f 
were being agitated by Voltaire, on the occnffliij|^^ 
of the great earthquake at Lisbon. See Lewe.ii?vi! 
Life M Goethe, IS,]/:.. chsLp. ‘i,’] < 

^ yer. 150. Then Nature deviates 
“While comets move in very Vccentric or Dliii ' 
in all manner of positions, blind fate could^hevelr 
make all the planets move one and thlsi saitte ) 
way in orbs concentric ; some inconMOcvablc ;! 
irregularities excepted, which may Kkvd 
from mutual actions of coniets and platiete tlpbb" i 
one another, and which wjll be apt to * 

’till this system wants a reformation.'’ Str li0ac > 
Newton's Optics, Quest, ult* Ti 
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As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 

As Men for ever temp’rate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, 

Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 

Who knows but he, whose hand the lightning forms, 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms; 

Pours fierce Ambition in a Caesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ^ ? 

From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning springs; 

Account for^ moral, as for nat’ral things : 

Why <i^i^ffrge we Heav’n in those, in these acquit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for Us, perhaps, it might appear, 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 

'fhat never air or ocean felt the wind ; 

That never passion discompos’d the mind. 

But ALL subsists by elemental strife®; 

And Passions are the elements of Life. 

The gen’ral Order, since the whole began, 

Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

VI. What would this Man? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than AngeU, would be more; 

Now looking downwards, just as griev’d appears 
To want the .strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 

Made for his use all creatures if he call. 

Say what their use, had he the pow’rs of all? 

Nature to these, without profusion, kind. 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs assign’d ; 

Each seeming want compensated of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force'* ; 

All in exact proportion to the state ; 

Nothing to acid, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own : 

Is Heav’n unkind to Man, and Man alone? 

Shall h^ alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas’d with nothing, if not bless’d with all? 

The bliss of Man (could Pride that blessing find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

No pow’rs of body or of soul to share, 

But what his natufe and his state can bear. 

Why has not Man a microscopic eye ®? 

For this plain reason, Man is not a Ply. 

Say what the use, were finer optics giv’n. 


the Great, who was saluted as 
origin by the priests of the Libyan Zeus 
:f. Temple of FameyV, 154.] 

S \ll subsists See this subject ex- 

Ep. ii. from v. 90 to 112, 155, 
n. 

little less than Angela Thou 

him a little lower than the Angels^ 
iSvWHed Atm with glory and honour, 
Warhurton. 


Here with degrees of swiftness, 6 r*c.l It is “ 
a certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that 
in proportion as they are formed for strength, 
their swiftness is lessened ; or a.s they are forrtied ; 
for swiftness, their strength is abated. P. : . 

’ That particular expression, microscopic eye 
and the whole reasoning of this astonishing picc!^’:| 
of poetry, is taken from Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding ^ Bk. ir. chap. 3. sea 
IVakefield. < !? 
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T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting thro’ the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If nature thunder’d in his op’ning ears, 

And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres 
How would he wish that Ileav’n had left him stdl 
The whisp’ring Zephyr, and the purling rill? 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise. 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ?*V., 

VII. Far as Creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends : 

Mark how it mounts, to Man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass : 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam : 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between^, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the Flood, 

To that which warbles thro’ the vernal wood; 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 

In the nice V)ee, what sense so subtly true 
From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew? 

How Instinct varies in the grov’lling swine. 

Compar’d, half-reas’ning elephant, with thine ! 

’Twixt that, and Reason, what a nice barrier^. 

For ever sep’rate, yet for ever near! 

Remembrance and Reflection how ally’d ; 

What thin partitions Sense from Thought divide^; 

And Middle natures, how they long to join, I 

Yet never pass th’ insu])erable line! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee? ‘ 
ddie pow’rs of all subdu’d by thee alone. 

Is not thy Reason all these pow’rs in one? 

VI H. See, thro’ this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high, progressive Wfe may go ! 

Around, how wiRe ! how deep extend below ! 


* stunned him ivith the music of the spheres, 1 
Tnis instance is poetical and even sublime, but 
misplaced. He is arguing philosophically in a 
case that required him to employ the real objects 
of sehse only : And what is worse, he speaks of 
this as a real object. Warburton. 

® the headlong lioness^ The manner of the 
Lions hunting their prey in the deserts of Africa 
is this : At their first going out in the night-time 
they set up a loud roar, .md then listen to the 
noise made by the beasts in their flight, pursuing 
them by the car, and not by the nostril. It is 


probable the story of the jackal’s hunting for the 
lion, was occasioned by observation of this defect < 
of scent in that terrible animal. P. 

® [Dissyllable.] 

^ IVhat thin partitions <Sr»c.l So thin^ that 
the Atheistic philosophers, as Protagoras, h^ld 
that thought -was only sense; and from thence 
concluded, that every imagination or opinion of 
every man was true. Warburton. [Hence hfs 
formula that ‘ Man is the n^easure of all things.* 
The j^raseology of these lines is of course taken 
from Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel.] 
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•a,.- 

^ 

Vast chain of Being ! which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man 
Beast, bird, (ish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee, *140 

From thee to Nothing. — On superior pow’rs® 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours : 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d: 

From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike^, 245 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

Andv^f (?ach system in gradation roll 
Alike ^sential to th’ amazing Whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the Whole must fall. 250 

Let Earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 

Planets and vSims run lawless thro’ the sky ; 

Let ruling Angels from their spheres be hurl’d 
Being on Being wreck’d, and world on world ; 
lleav’n’s whole foundations to their centre nod, “255 

And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 

All this dread Okdkr. break — for whom? for thee? 

Vile worm! — (_)h Madness] Pride I Impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread'’. 

Or hand, to toil, as])ir’d to be the head? 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling Mind? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen’ral frame : 

Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains'*. 

The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the souE ; 

That, chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the same ; 

Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame ; 

Warms* in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 

Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, * 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

foundation of his Kssay had afforded him; and 
that is tffci expressing himself (as here) in Platonic 
notions ; which, luckily for hisptirpose, are highly 
poetical, at the same time that they add a grace 
to the uniformity of his reasoning. Warburton. 

* What if tite fooi^ <Sr»<r.] This fine illustra- 
tion in defence of the System 0/ Nature, is taken 
from St. Paul, who employed it to defend the 
System of Grace \\ Cor. xii. 15 — 21]. 

® Just as absurd, ] See the Prosecution 
and application of this in Ep. iv. P. 

t [Warburton has a long and ingenious note 
on this passage, intended to vindicate Pope^ from 
the charge of having given vent to a pantheistical 
and ‘ Spinozist ’ conception, by adducing other 
passages from the Essay in which a personal 
God is acknowledged.] 


^ Vier. 238, Ed, T, • 

* Ethereal essence, spirit, substance, man.’ 

W arhurton. 

* Warton compares: 

‘ Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, le.ssening down 
From infinite Perfection, to the brink 
Of dreary Nothing, desolate abyss 1 
From which astonished Thought recoiling turns?* 
Thomson \,Seasons, Sttmmer]. 
G^he whole of this passage was added by 'rhom- 
son in the second edition of his poem.] 

® Almost the words of Marcus Aurelius, 1 . v. 
C. 8 : also v. 265 from the same. IV arton, 

* Let ruling angels &*c. ] The poet, through- 
out thjb poem, with great art uses an advantage, 
which hi.n employing a Platonic principle for the 
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Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart : 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and bums * : 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

’ He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

X. Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame 
Know thy own point ; This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, lloav’n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere,* 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bearj^" 

Safe in the hand of one disposing PowjiBk,; 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour^. W 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to th|c; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou caiiH not see; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood;^ 

All partial Evil, universal Good: 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right K 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE II. 

*Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to Himself, as an Individual. . 

I. The business oj Alan not to pry into God, but to study himself. His Middle 
Nature; his Powers and Frailties^ v. i to 19. The Limits of his Capacity, v. 19, &c. 
II. The two Principles of Man, Self-love and Reason, both necessary^ v. 53 » 
Self-love the stronger, a 7 id why, v. 67, &c. Their end the satne, v. 81, &c# III. 
The Passions, and their tcse, v. 93 to 130. The predominant Passion, and its 
force, V, 132 to 160. Its Necessity, in du'ccting Alen to difftrcrU purposes, v. 165, &c. 
Its providential Use, in fixing our Principle, and asccftaining our Virtue, v, I 77 » , 
IV. Virtue and Vice joined in our mixed Nature ; the limits near, yet {he things • 
separate and evident : IVhat is the Office of Reason, v. 202 to V. flow odious \ 

Vice in itself, and how we deceive ourselves uito it, v. 217. VI. That, however^ the 
Ends of Providence and general Good are answered in our Passio 7 is and fmpet- 
.fections, v. 238, &c. How usefuli^' these are distributed to all Orders of Men, v. 24 t » 
Hem tsseful they are to Society, v. 251. Aiid to the Individuals, v. 263. In every, 
State, attd every age of life, v. 273, &c. y, . 

IV As the raft Seraph, <Sr»r.] Alluding to the no injury from a mortal accident.’] ^ • 

name SeraPhtm, signifying burners. IVarbu?'- ^ [Warburton thus explains the coittlusiott 
I deduced from the argument of the Epistle ; That I 

After v. 382, in the MS. Nature being neither a blind chain of 

^il^^ason, to think of (^d when she pretends, and Effects, nor yet the fortuitous 
Beains a Censor, an Adorer ends.’ IVarburion.* wandering atoms, but the wonderful Art and , 
. » rWhat Bolingbrokc says in the fine passage Direction of an all-wise, all-good, and free Re- 
atHlIed by Warton (with the pious wish ‘Si sic ing; Wiiatuver is, is Right, wiVA regard td 
l was more briefly, but as finely the Disposition of God, and its uUimate Tend- 

by Ac child Goethe (v. ante) : ‘ God ency; which once granted, all complaints 
^ knows VW WcU that an immortal soul can receive Providence are at an end. ] i 

^ • ' ____ J 
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EPISTLE II. 

I. T^NOW then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

JS^ The proper study of Mankind is Man^. 

Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A Being darkly wise, and rudely great : 

With too much knowlege for the Sceptic side^ 5 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
lie hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast ; 

In dou^ liis Mind or Body to prefer; 

Born to die, and reas’ning but to err; lO 

Alike ii* ignorance, his reason such, 

Whethei^ ye thinks too little, or too much : 

Chaos of^’hought and Passion, all confus’d ; 
vStill by ttmself abus’d, or disabus’d ; 

Created hIBf to rise, and half to fall; i5 

Great lorcP of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of Tnith, in endless Error hurl’d 'G ' 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! , 

Go, wond’rous creature ! mount where Science guides, I 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 20 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to run. 

Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun ^ ; 

Go, soar with Plato to th' empyreal sphere. 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 

Or tread the mazy round his follow’rs trod, 

And quitting sense call imitating God ; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run 
And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule — ' 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool®! 3® 

Superior beings, when of late they saw’ 

A mortal Man unfold all Nature’s law, 

Admir’^ such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And shew’d a Nkwton ns w’c shew an Ape’^. 


* Ver. 2, Ed. 1. 

‘ The only science of Mankind is Man.’ 

W’arburtoti. 

\Sceptic 5 was one of the names assumed by 
th«i followers of Pyrrhon, who ‘always consi- 
and never discovered whose philosophy 
,,rt|terefore was negative ; while the Stoics pro- 
the doctrine that the true end of life and 
' th« real happiness of man consist in the perform- 
ance of duty and the pursuit of virtue.] 

. * in gndUss Error hurCd.^ To hurl signi- 
|lot simply to cast^ but to cast back^vard 
' aim, and is taken from the rural game 



d)a thi^e two sublime conceptions, the difference 
the reigns of kings, and the generations 
and|«fhe position of the colures of the 
ajnd solstices at the time of the Argo< 
Warburion. 


• [Eastern priests, as e.g. the priests of the 
Suu-God Baal.J ^ 

® Qo, teach Eternal lEisdoni dr'c.] These 
two lines are a conclusion from all that had been 
said from v. i8. WarbuHon. 

7 asm(.’e shew an A/e.] Evidently borrowed ^ 
from the following passage in the Zodiac of Pa- 
Hngenius, and not, as hath been suggested by 
Dr Hurd, from Plato. Pope was a reader and pub- • 
Usher [he published a selection in 1740, found- 
ed on an earlier anthology of 168^ of the moacru 
poets of Italy who wrote in Latin. The wordsare-^ 

‘ Simia Coclicolum risusque jocusque Deorum eSjt 
I'unc Homo, cum temere ingenio confidit*. fi.C 
audet ^ ^ 

♦Abdita Natur® scrutari arcanaque Divum. r 
IVarton. This is however an entirely ditifer^;i 
sense from that in which- Pope has 
similitude: in the one case the superior 
admire the wisdom^ in the other, they laug^ 1^’ 
the folly. Roscoe. 
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Could he, whose rules the rapid Comet bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of his Mind? 

Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend. 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 

Alas what wonder ! Man’s superior part 
Uncheck’d may rise, and climb from art to art; 

But when his own great work is but begun. 

What Reason weaves, by Passion is undone. < 

Trace Science then, with Modesty thy gu^je; 

First strip off all her equipage of Pride 5 
Deduct what is but Vanity, or -Dress, 

Or Learning’s Luxury, or Idlenett ^ l||||K 
Or tricks to shew the stretch o(|human 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent p:!^ 

Of all our Vices have created Arts^; 

Then see how little the remaining sum, 

Which serv’d the past, and must the times to come! 

11. Two Principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, an<l Reason, to restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its end, to move or govern all : 

And to their proper operation still. 

Ascribe all Oood; to their improper. 111. 

Self-love, tlie spring of motion, acts^ the soul; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 

Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And but for this, were active to no end : 

PMx’d like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, mctcor-likc, flame lawless thro’ the void. 
Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 

Most strength the moving principle re<iuircs; 

Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

.Sedate and quiet the comparing lies. 

Form’d but to check, delib’ratc, and advise. 

.Self-love still stronger, as its objects nigh ; 

Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie''^: 

That sees immediate good by present sense ; 

Reason, the future and the cons^fiuence **. 

'riiicker than arguflients, temptations throng, 

At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
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* [i. e. what is done by Learning after a fashion ^ ads, iox actuates. Bo^vles. [The verb is 
intended to make a show or to save trouble, used in the same sense by South.] 

Learning’s Luxury and Idleness both resort to ^ [A false concord; unless, which seems im- 
that profuse abuse of words which Mephisto- probable. Pope originally wrote Reasons plur.] 
pheles recommends to the Scholar in Faust.^ ® Reason, the future and the consequence. 

* Tours de force. ^ i.e. By ex/>erietice Reason collects Xh.c future; 

3 [i. e. expunge all this (the equipage of Pride), and by arffiiuientation, the consequence. War- 

or lop the excrescent parts which have created burton. From Bacon: ‘The Affections carry 
arts (rixvo-x) out of all our vices. The reference even an appetite to good, as Reason doth. The 
is obviously to such arts or sciences as gastro- difference is, that the Affection beholdeth merely 
nomy, which seek to gratify the carnal demands the present; Reason beholdeth future and 
of human nature.] sum of time.’ Botvles. 
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The action of the stronger to suspend, 

Reason still use, to Reason still attend. 

Attention, habit and experience gains; 

Each strengthens Reason, and Self-love restrains. 80 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight \ 

More studious to ‘divide than to unite; 

And Grace and Virtue, Sense and Reason split, 

Wit|i all the rash dexterity of wit. 

Witk just like Fools, at war about a name, 85 

H a^ full as oft no meaning, or the same* 

SelalHjB abd Reason to one end aspire, 

Pa^HHeir aversmn, Pleasure their desire ; 

BulH^eedy Th« its object would devour, 

ThflBreaste the honey,- and not wound the llow’r ; 90 

Plj|pure, or .wrong or rightly understood. 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

III. Modes of Self-love the Passions we may call ; 

’Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all : 

But since not ev’ry good we can divide, 95 

And Reason bids us for our own provide; 

Passions, tho’ selfish, if their means be fair. 

List ^ under Reason, and deserve her care ; 

Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take some Virtue’s name. 100 

In lazy Apathy let Stoics boast 
Their Virtue fix’d; ’tis fix’d as in a frost**; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast; 

But strength of mind is Exercise, not Rest; 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul, 105 

Parts it may rav.age, Init ]>reservcs the whole. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the card-\ but Passion is the gale‘s ; 

Nor God alone in tho still c.alm we find. 

He mounts tlie storm, and walks upon tho wind. no 

• 

^ snbth' schoolmen «Sr=t'.] From this cle- larch’s notion, and, as we may see in him, of the 
scription of Self-love and Reason it follows, as more ancient Manicheans. ll'^nrhurton. 
the poet observes (from v. 80 to 93), that both After v. 86, in the INIS, 

conspire to one end, namely, hunmn happiness, ‘Of good and evil (tods what frighted B'ools, 
though they be ntjt equally expert in the choice Of good and evil Reason puzzled Schools, 
of the means; the diflerence being thi.^ that the Deceiv’d, deceiving, taught — IVarburlott . 
first hastily seizes every thing which^ath the ^ {Llst^ i.e. enlist or range themselves.] 
appearance of ^ood ; the other vveighs and exa- [Warton, in an admirable note, points out 

injustice of ‘the universal censure that has 
This shews, as he next observes, the folly of been passed upon the Stoics, as if they constantly 
the schoolmen, who consider thent as two oppo- and strenuously inculcated a total insensibility 
site principles, the one good and the other evil, with respect to passion, to which these lines of 
A he observation is .seasonable and judicious; for Pope allude; when it is certain the Stoics meant 
this dangerous school-opinion gives great .support only a freedom from strong perturbation, from 
to the Manichean or Zoroastrian error, the con- irrational and exces.sive agitations of the soul ; 
futation of which was one of the author’s chief and no more.’] 

^^'ds in writing. For if there be tivo principles ^ YT he card, i.e. the compass.] This passage 
m Man, a^ and bad^ it is natural to think ‘ is exactly copied from Fontenelle, tom. i. p. 109. 
him the joint product of the two Manichean del- U ’arton. 

ties (the first of which contributed to his Reason, ® After ver. 108, in the MS. 

the other to his Passions) rather than the crea- * A tedious Voyage ! where how useless lies 

ture of one Individual Cause. This was Plu- The compass, if no pow’rhil gusts arise?* 

Warburton, 
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Passions, like Elements, tho’ born to fight, 

Yet, mix’d and soften’d, in his work unite ' : 

These ’tis enough to temper and employ; 

But what composes Man, can Man destroy? 

Suffice that Reason keep to Nature’s road, 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train, 

Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, 

These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d. 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 

The lights and shades, whose well accorde^^^trife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our lifer 
Pleasures are ever in our hands dr eyes; 

And when in act they cease, in prospect rise : 

Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike; 

On diff’rent senses diff’rent objects strike ; 

Hence diff’rent Passions more or less infiame, 

As strong or weak, the organs of the frame; 

And hence one master Passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest 
As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath®, 

Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length. 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his stf^gth : 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 

The Mind’s disease, its ruling Passion came; 

Each vital humour which should feed the whole, 

Soon flows to this, in body and in soul : 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head. 

As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 

Imagination plies her dang’rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother. Habit is its nurse; 

Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worse ; 

Reason itself but gives it edge and pow'r^; 

As Heav’n’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

We, wretched subjects, tho’ to lawful sway. 

In this weak queen some fav’ rite •still obey: 

Ah ! if she lend n^ arms, as well as rules. 

What can she more than tell us we are fools? 


* After ver. 112, in the MS. 

*Thc »oft reward the virtuous, or invite ; 

'Hie fierce, the vicious punish or affright.’ 

, IVarburtvn. 

• (The theory that every man has one master 
iiusion which at length absorbs all the rest,] 
he poet illustrates <at Targe in his epistle to Lord 

Here (from v. ia6 to 149) he gives us 
he cause of it. Warburton. 

^ ¥ A* MuHf ^rkapSt Anti^ater Sddomus 


PoSta omnibus annis uno die tantuin v 

corripiebatur /ebre^ et eo consumPttts est satii 
longa senecta. Plin. 1. vli. N. H. This Aniih \ 
pater in the times of Crassus, and is cele>, 
brated for the quickness of his Parts by Ciccrjjt^-' 
\de Orat, in. 50]. Wc^rburion, ^ 

< Warburton quoted ip illustration the Chi-*’ 
racter of Cotta in the Epistle (in.) tf/ 4 he use 
Riches ^ 
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Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, 

A sharp accuser, but a helpless « friend ! 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 155 

The choice we make, or justify it made; 

Proud of an easy conquest all along. 

She but removes weak passions for the strong ; 

So, when small humours gather to a gout. 

The doctor fancies he has driv’n them out. r6o 

Yes, Nature’s road must ever be preferr’d ; 

Reason is here no guide, but still a guard; ] 

’Tis^^i^ lo rectify, not overthrow, 

And treat this passion more as friend than foe ; ' 

A mightier Pow’r the strong direction sends, 165 

And sev’ral Men impels to sev’ral ends : . . 

lake varying winds, by other passions tost, 

This drives them constant to a certain coast. 

Let pow’r or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 

Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease ; 1 70 

.Thro’ life ’tis follow’d, ev’n at life’s expense ; 

The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence. 

The monk’s humility, the hero’s pride, 

All, all alike, find Reason on their side. 

Th’ Eternal Art educing good from ill, *75 

Grafts on this Passion our best principle : 

’Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fix’d, 

Strong grows the Virtue with his nature mix’d; 

The dross cements what else were too refin’d. 

And in one interest body acts with mind. i8b 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear ; 

The surest Virtues thus from Passions shoot. 

Wild Nature’s vigor working at the root. 

What crops of wit and honesty appear 185 ^ 

From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear I 
See ^nger, zeal and fortitude supply; 

Ev’n av’rice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 

Lust, thro’ some certain strainers well refin’d. 

Is gentle love, and channs all womankind; 19® 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in ^he leam’d or brave; 

Nor Virtue, male or female, dStn we name. 

But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 195 


V. iQ4j i*' *he MS. 

oft, with Passion, Virtue points her 

charms! 

Then shines the: Hero, then the Patriot warms. 

great >^n, or Brutus, who had known, 
Had^ucrece been a Whore, or Helln none? 
But wnues opposite to make agree, 
Thaipkea«0ti ! is thy task ; and worthy Thee. 

cries Bibulus, and reason weak. 
-^M||ti l|apoiirt, dear Marquess I or a piqne. 


Once, for a whim, persuade yourself to pay 
A debt to reason, like a debt at play. 

For right or wrong have mortals.suffer’d more . 
B — for his Prince, or * * for his Whore? 

Whose self-denials nature most controul? > 

His, who would save a Sixpence or his Soul ? ' ^ / 
Web for his health, a Chartreux for his Sin, f 
Contend they not which soonest shall grow J 
What, we resolve, we can : but here’s the. ^ 

We ne’er resolve to do the thing we ought. X 
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Thiijvirtue nearest to our vice ally’d : 

Re^on the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

The fiery soul abhor’d in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine * ; 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

This light and darkness in our chaos join’d, 

What shall divide? The God within the mind; 

Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 

In Man they join to some mysterious u*sc ; 

Tho’ each by turns the other’s bound invad^^ 

As, in some well -wrought ])icture, light and shade, 

And oft so mix, the dilT’rence is too nice 
Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 

Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 

If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 

Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 

’'fis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 

Vice is a monster of .so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, .familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But where th’ Extreme of Vice, was ne’er agreed : * 

A*sk where’s the North? at York, ’tis on the Tweed; 

In Scotland, at the Greades ; and there. 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

No creature owns it in the first degree. 

But thinks his neighbour further gone than he^; 

Ev’n those who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own; * 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. * 

Virtuous and vicious ev’ry Man mvist be. 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 

And ev’n the best, by fits, what they despise. 

’Tis but by parts we follow good* or ill ; 

For, Vice or Virtu^^ Self directs it still ; 

Each individual seeks a sev’ral goal ; 

But IIeav’n’s great view is One, and that the Whole. 

That counter-works each folly and caprice ; 

That disappoints th’ effect of ev’ry vice; # 

That, happy frailties to all ranks apply’d, 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 

*, [The famous heroes of the battle of Vesu- Against the Thief th’ Attorney loud inveighs, 


vius, and the Curtian Gulf.J 
* After V. 226, in the MS. 

* The Col’nel swears the Agent is a dog, 
The Scriv’ner vows th’ Attorney is a rogue. 


For whose ten pound the County twenty pays. 
The Thief damns Judges, and the fCnaves of 
State : • 

And dying, mourns small Villains hang’d by great’ 
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Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 

To kings presumption, and to crowds belief:’ 

Idiat, Virtue’s ends from Vanity can raise, 245 

Which seeks no int’rest, no reward but praise ; 

And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 

The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 

Heav’n forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a sei*vant, or a friend, 250 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one Man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 

Wants, ^ail'eies, passions, closer still ally 
The cJdtnmon int’rest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 255 

Kach home-felt joy.' that life inherits heie ; 

Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 

Those joys, those loves, those int’rests to resign ; 

Taught half by Reason, half by mere decay. 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 260 

Whate’er the Passion, kjiowledge, hime, or pelf, 

Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 

The learn M is happy nature to explore. 

The fool is hap])y that he knows no more ; 

The rich is hap])y in the jilenty giv’n, 265 

The ] 30 or contents him with the care of Ileav’n. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 

.The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The. starving chemist in his golden views * 

Supremely blest, the poet in his Muse^. 270 

See some strange comfort ev’ry state attend 
And Pride bestow’d on all, a common friend ; 

See some fit Passion ev’ry age supply, 

Hope travels thro’, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 275 

Pleas’d with a rattle> tickled with a straw: 

Some U^'elier play-thing gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and pray’r-books are the toys of age: 280 

Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before; 

’Till tir’d he sleeps^ and Life’s poor play is o’er. 

Mean-while Opinion gilds with Varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 


^ the poet in his Muse.'[ I'he author having 
said, that rib one would change his profession or 
views for those of another, intended to carry his 
observation still further, and shew that Men were 
unwilling to exchange their own acquirements 
even for those of the same kind, confessedly 
larger, and infinitely more eminent, in another. 
To this cind he wrote, 

‘ What jiartly pleases, totally will shock : 

I question much, if k'oland would be Locke i* 
but wanting another proper instance of this 


truth when he published his last Edition of the 
Essay, he reserved the lines above for some fol- 
lowing one, IV arburton. 

® (Warton quotes Gray’s beautiful lines: 

* Still where rosy Pleasure leads 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 

Behind the st^s that Misery treads 
Approaching Comfort view, &c. : 
and the same thought is felicitously expanded in 
Akenside’s Pleasures 0/ the Imagination (Bk. 
II. ‘Ask the faithful youth,’ &c.).] 
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EalU^ant of happiness by hope supply’d, 

A^PKach vacuity of sense by Pride: 
jgT hese build as fast as knowledge can destroy; 

Jn Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble^ joy ; 

ITOiic prospect lost, anoAer still we gain ; 

And not a vanity is giv’n in vain; 

Ev’n mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 

The scale to measure others’ wants by thine. 

See! and confess, one comfort still must rise, 

’Tis this, Tho’ Man’s a fool, yet God is wise. 

ARGUMKN'l'^F KPISTLK lU. 

Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to Society. 

I. The whole Universe one system of Society^ v. 7, &c. . Nothing made wholly 
for itself, nor yet 'ivholly for another, v. 27. The happiness of Kmm2\'s> mutual, v. 49. 

11 . Reason or Instinct operate alike to the good of each Iiidividnal, v. 79. Reason 
or Instinct operate also to Society, hi all ani?nals, v. 109. III. Hcnv far Society 
carried by Instinct, v. 115. licnv much fa 7 ‘ther by Reason, v. 128. IV. Of th^ 
which is called the State of Nature, v. 144. Rcasoji instructed by Instinct in the 
invention of Arts, v. 166, and in the Forms of Society, v. 176. V. Origin^, (f ,, 
Political Societies, v. 196. Origiti of Mo 7 iarchy, v. 207. Patriarchal governmntJl^ 

V. 212. VI. Origm of true Religio 7 t aitd Gover 7 i 77 ie 7 it, f 7 ‘ 077 t the same princtfie, 
of Love, v. 23*1, &c. Origin of Superstition and Tyrafiny, fro 77 i the same principle, 
of Fear, v. 237, &c. I'he hifltmtce of Selflozfe operating to the social aitd public 
Good, v. 266. Restoratio7i of t 7 'ue Religion aftd Gover 7 tffie 7 it o/t their first principle, , 
V. 285. Mixt Government, v. 288. Various Forms of each, and the true end 
dll, v. 300, &c. ^ 

EPISTLE III. 

H ere then we rest: “The Universal Cause^ 

Acts to one end, but acts by various laws,” 

In all the madness of superfluous health, ^ 

The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, ^ 

Let this great truth be present night and day; > 

But most be pre^nt, if we preach or pray. ^ ; 

Look round our World; behold the chain of Love 
Combining all below and all above. i 

See plastic Nature working to this end. 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. ^1 

See Matter next, with various life endu’d, 

\ Press to one centre still, the gen’ral Good. ;; 

’ See dying vegetables life sustain, 1 j 

; See life dissolving vegetate again : . ’ 

1' • . • ^ ' 

' ’ tW several Edit. 4to.‘ — ‘ Learn, Dulness, leam! “The Universal Cause,” * &c. | 
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All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die,) 

Like bubbles on the sea of Matter born, < 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign : Parts relate to wiiole ; 

One all-extending, all- preserving Soul ^ 

Connects each being, greatest with the least*; 

Made Beast in aid of Man, and Man of Beast; 

All serv’d, all serving : nothing stands alone ; 

The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Ha^ijGod, thou fool ! work’d solely for thy good, 
I'hy joy, thy pastimc,>r thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thy table feeds t^ wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread't^e llow’ry lawn: 

Is it' for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tuiiKes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

Loves of. his own and raptures swell the note. 

The bounding steed you ])ompously bestride, 

Shares with his lorvl the pleasure and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 

The birds of heav’n shall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 

The hog, that ploughs not nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
While Man exclaims, “See all things for my use!” 
“See man for mine!” replies a pamper’d goose^: 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the pow’rful still the weak controul ; 
Be Map the Wit and Tyrant of the whole^: 

Nature that Tyrant checks ; he only knows, 

And helps, another creature’s wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay t[|e insect’s gilded wings? 

Or. hears the hawk when Philor\j^la sings? 


' r all-extending, all-preserving lionl\ 
in the language of Sir Isaac Newton, 
^^pjpeus otnnipnesens est, non per virtutein 
sed etiam per subsiantiam: nam virtue 
'mix substantia subsistere non potest. Newt. 
Princ. Schol. gen. sub fin. Warburtott. 

* greatest with the least;] As acting more 
strongly and immediately in beasts, whose in- 
stinct is pktinly an external rea.son ; which made 
an old school-man say, with great elegance, Deus 
est anima brutorum. IVarburton. [Bowle.s 
cites Vergil’s , 

*Spiritus tntus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet.’ 


^•En. vr. 726 — 7.] 

3 Taken from Peter Charron [the author of 
the book de la Sagesse^ into which he admitted, 
with modifications, many thoughts from his friend 
Montaigne’s famous Essais]. Warton. 

After V. 46, in the former Editions, 

‘ What care to tend, to lodge, to cram, to treat 
him 1 

All this he knew; but not that’twasto eat him. 

As far as Goose could judge, he reason’d right; 

But as to Man, mistook the matter quite.’ 

IVarburton. 

^ [i.e. grant that man’s intellect rules all 
creation. J 
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MaiU( 0 ares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 

Tc^fiwSts his pastures, and to fish his floods; 
rdr^some his Int’rest prompts him to provide, 

For more his pleasure, yet for piore his pride : 6 o 

All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy 
Th’ extensive blessing of his luxury. 

That v^ry life his learned hunger craves. 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves; 

Nay, feasts the animal he <Jboms his feast, 65 

And, ’till he ends the being, makes it blest;' 

Which sees no more the stroke, or feels tl\e«>pain. 

Than favour’d Man by touch ethereal sUlin . 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o’dH^ 7 ^ 

To each unthinking being Ileav’n, a frienjK 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end^^ 

To Man imparts it ; but with such a vkipf'’ 

As, while he dreads it, makes him liigilRt too: 

The liour conceal’d, and so remote tljt fear, 75 

Death still draws nearer, never seemjfe near. 

Great standing miracle I that Heav’n Assign’d 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 

IT, Whether with Reason, or with Instinct blestA 
Know, all enjoy that pow’r which suits them be8t|l^ 80 

To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion’d to (heir end. 

Say, where full Instinct is th’ unerring guide. 

What Pope or Council can they need beside? 

Reason, however able, cool at best, Cs 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 

Stays ’till we call, and then not often near; 

But honest Instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit; 

While still loo wide or short is human Wit ; 90 

Sure by quick Nature happiness to gain. 

Which heavier Reason labours at in vain, 

This too serves always, Reason never long; ■» 

One must go right, the other may go wrong. 

See then the acting and compaijpg pow’rs 9 J 

One in their nature, which are two in ours ; 

And Reason raise o'er Instinct as you can. 

In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis Man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and woo^ 

To shun their poison, and to choose their food? ’ 

Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 

Who made the spider parallels design, ^ 

* Than favouf^d Man &‘c.\ Several of the slain,* is from Milton. IVartcn. ISamsoH Agpft* 
ancients, and many of the Orientals since, es- istes, M9;] 

teemed those who were struck by lightning as * [This passage finely turns the common cion- 
aacred person^ the particular favourites of trast between man and beast, which is drawn in 
Ijfleavtn. P. The expression, ‘ by touch ethereal Charron, de la Sagess^^ Liv. i. chap. 8.] , 
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Sure as Demoivre^ without nile or line? 

Who did the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
lleav’iis not his own, and worlds unknown 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

JIT. God in the nature’’ of each being founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 

But as he fram’d a Whole, the Whole to bless. 

On tnutual Wants buil|^inutual Happiness ; 

So fx*bm the. first, eteri^l Order ran. 

And ^^ature link’d to Creature, man to man. 

What^W o^ life all-quie|t’ning cether keeps, 

Or bjljiithes thro’ air, or shoots beneath the deeps. 

Or profuse on earth, one nature feeds 

The llame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Not ip.n alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or win^lll^ sky, or roll along the flood, 

ICach lo\HE^elf, but not itself alone, 

P^ach sex a(^*es alike, ’till two are one. 

-Nor ends the ^43! ensure with the fierce embrace; 

JThey love thej^iselves, a third time, in their race. 

Arhus beast aii4 their common charge attend, 

Brhe mothers nurse it, and the sires defend; 
iPthe young dismiss’d to wander earth or air. 

There stops the Instinct, and there ends the care; 

The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace. 

Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care Man’s helpless kind demands ; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands: 

Reflection, Reason, still the ties improve. 

At once extend the int’rest, and the love ; 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn ; 

Each Virtue in each Passion takes its turn; 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise. 

That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

These nat’ral love maintain’d, habitual those : 

The last, scarce ripen’d into perfect Man, 

Saw helpless him ^om whom their life -began : 

Mem’ry and fore- cast just return^ engage. 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 

While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combin’d, 
spread the int’rest, and preserv’d the kind. 

Tv. Nor think, in Nature’s State they blindly trod; 
The state of Nature was the reign of God : 

Self-love and Social at her birth began. 

Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 

Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 

Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the shade^; ^ 


105 


”5 


125 


*30 


135 


140 


*45 


150 


^ This fainous mathematician ^ Man 'walk'd •with beasts jovU tenant of th* 

was Dom at Vitry in*Champagne in 1667.- The shade;] The poet still takes his imagery from 
^lusioam the text is to his fame in trigonometry.] Platonic ideas, for the reason given above. Plat^ 
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The ' same his table, and the same his bed ; 

No murder cloth’d him, and no murder fed. 

In the same temple, the resounding wood, 155 

All vocal beings hymn’d their equal God : 

'Fhe shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold undrest. 

Unbrib’d, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 

Heav’n’s attribute was Universal Care, 

And Man’s prerogative to rule, but spare. 160 

Ah ! how unlike the man of times to come ! 

Gf half that live the butcher and the , tomb ^ ; 

Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral gro^B, 

Murders their species, and betrays his own. 

But just disease to luxury succeeds, 165 

And ev’ry death its own avenger l)reeds; 

The Fury- passions from that blood began. 

And turn’d on Man a fiercer savage, Man. 

See him from Nature rising slow to Art! 

To copy Instinct then was Reason’s part; 170 

Thus then to Man the voice of Nature spake — 

“Go, from the Creatures thy instructions take: 

“Learn from the birds ^ what food the thickets yield; 

“Learn from the beasts the physic of the fiekU ; 

“Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 175 

“Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 

“Learn of the little Nautilus to saiU, 

“ Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

“Here too all forms of social union find, 

“And hence let Reason, late, instruct Mankind: rSo 

“Here subterranean works and cities see; 

“There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

“ Learn each small People’s genius, policies, 

“The Ant’s republic, and the realm of Bees; ^ 

“How those in common all their wealth bestow, 185 

“And Anarchy without confusion know; 

“ And these for ever, tho’ a Monarch reign, 

“ Their sep’rate cells and properties maintain. 

“Mark what unvary’d laws preserve each state, 


had said from old tradition, that, during the 
Golden age, and under the reign of Saturn, the 
primitive language then in use was cCmmon to 
man and beasts. Moral philosophers took this 
in the popular sense, and so invented those fables 
which give speech to the whole brute-creation. 
The naturalists understood the tradition to sig- 
nify, that, in the first ages, Men used inarticu- 
late sounds like beasts to express their wants 
and sensations: and that it was by slow degrees 
they came to the use of speech. This opinion 
was afterwards held by Lucretius, Diodorus Sic. 
and Gregory of Nyss. Warburton. 

* [Thomson's diatribe in the Seasons^ against 
the barbarous practice of eating animal food, will 
be remembered : as well as the circumstance that 
lie draws the line at fish.] 

^ Leatn /rom the birds, ^c.] Taken, but 


finely improved, from Bacon’s Advancement of 
Lear7A7ig [Bk. ii.]. lVarto7i. 

3 Lear7i fro77t the beasts, &^c.] See Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. L. vni. c. 27, where several instances 
are given of Animals discovering the medicintd 
efficacy of herbs, by their own use of them ; and 
pointing out to some operations in the art of 
healing, by their own practice. UfarAUrtbn^ 

^ Lear7i 0 / the little Nantihfs] Opwjmi. 
Halietit. Lib. i describes this fish in the follo^^ 
ing manner: “They swim on the surface of th|Bi, 
sea, on the back of their shells, which exactl^' 
resemble the hulk of a ship : they raise two feet 
like ma.sts, and extend a membrane between, 
which serves as a sail ; the other two feet they 
employ as oars at the side. They are usually 
seen in the Mediterraneant^’ P. 
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*‘Laws wise as Nature, and as fix’d as Fate. 190 

“ In vain thy Reason finer webs shall draw, 

“Entangle Justice in her net of Law, 

“And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

“Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 

“Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures sway, 195 

“Thus let the wiser make the rest obey; 

“And, for tliose Arts mere Instinct could afford, 

“Be crown’d as Monarchs, or as Gods ador’d.” 

V. Great Nature spoke; observant Men obey’d; 

Cities were 'built, Societies were made: 200 

Ilere^se one little state; another near 

Grew by like means, and join’d, thro’ love or fear. 

Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend. 

And there the streams in purer rills descend? 

What War could ravish, Commerce could bestow, 205 

And he return’d a friend, who came a foe. 

Cohverse ’ and Love mankind might strongly draw, 

When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. j 

Thus States were form’d ; the name of King unknown, 

’Till common int’rest plac’d the sway in one. 210 

’Twas Virtue only^ (or in arts or arms. 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

The same which in a Sire the Sons obey’d, 

A Prince the Father of a People made. 

VI. ’Till then, by Nature crown’d, each Patriarch sate, 215 
King, priest, and parent of his growing state; 

On him, their second Providence, they hung, ^ 

Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wond’ring furrow call’d the food, 

Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 220 

Draw forth tlie monsters of th’ abyss profound, ^ 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. 

’Till drooping, sick’ning, dying they began 

Whom nhey rever’d as God to mourn as Man.- 

Then, looking up from sire to sire, explor’tl 225 

One great first father, and that first ador’d. 

Or plain tradition that this All begun. 

Convey’d unbroken faith from sire to son ; 

The worker from the work distinct was known, 

And simple Reason never - sought but one: 230 

Ere Wit oblique had broke that steady light^, 

Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right ; 

To Virtue, in the paths of Pleasure, trod, 

And own’d a Father when he own’d a God. 

I Love all the faith, and all th’ allegiance then ; 235 

'Twas Virtue only, Our author hath of light. VVarburton. For however men may 

good authority for his account of the origin of amuse themselves, and admire, or almost adore 
Kingship. Anstotle assures us of this truth, that the mind, it is certain that, like an irregular glass, 
it was Virtue only, or in arts or arms. [Polit, it alters the rays of things by its figure and 
v. JO. 3.J Warburtcti. different intersections.’ Bacon, Inst. Magn. 

* Er$ IVit oblique ^c.] A beautiful allusion There is a similar passage in the Advancement 
to the effects of the prismatic glass on the rays 0/ Learning, Bk. ii,] 
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F^fP^ature knew no right divine in Men, 

No ill could fear in God; and understood 
A sov’reign being but a sov’reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran. 

This was but love of God, ‘ and this of Man. 340 

Who first taught souls crav’d,- and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith^ of man^ made for one; 

'fhat proud exception to all Nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world, and counter- work its Cause? 

Force first made Conquest, and that conquest, Law; 345 

’Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe. 

Then shar’d the Tyranny, then lent it aid,* 

And Gods of Conqu’rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 

She ’midst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder’s sound. 

When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the ground, ' 350 
She taught the weak to bend, the proucyjto pray. 

To Pow’r unseen, and mightier far than^hey: 

She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 

•Saw Gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 

Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blest abodes; „ 355 

Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were Kage, Revenge, or Lust; 

Such as the souls of cowards might conceive. 

And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 360 

Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 

And hell was built on spite, and heav’n on pride, 

Then sacred seem’d th’ ethereal vault no more; 

Altars grew marble then, and reek’d with gore; 

Then first the Flamen tasted living food®; 365 

Next his grim idol smear’d with human blood®; 

With Heav’n’s own thunders shook the world below. 

And play’d the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives Self-love, thro’ just and thro’ unjust, 

'Yo one Man’s pow’r, ambition, lucre, lust :* 3^0 

The same Self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, Government and Laws. 

For, what one likes if others like as well. 

What serves one will, when many wills rebel? 

How shall he keep, what, sleeffing or awake, 375 

A weaker may sifTprise, ‘a stronger take? 


* TK enormo 7 is faith In this Aristotle sacrifices were up to a late period included J 


5 1 aceth the difference between a King and a 
'yrant, that the first supposeth himself made 
for the People; the other, that the People are 
made for him. Pol. Lib. v. cap. 10. Warbitr- 
toH. [i.e. the unnatural doctrine that many are 
made for one — ‘the mania of the Caesars,’ as it 
has been finely called.] 

* [living f i.e. animal By employing the term 
Aamen^ Pope docs not appear to refer specially 
to the priests and sacrifices of the Roman cultus, 
though among the latter it is certain that human 


3 Warton quotes from Milton [Parodist , 

Bk. I. V. 392 foil.]: 

‘First Moloch, horrid king, besmeaPd 

blood , 

Of human sacrifice and parents* tears, ' .1^ 

Tho’ for the noise of drums and timbrels loud. 
Their children’s cries unheard that pass’d thrq^ 
fire 

To his grim idol' 

[The passage is parodied ip the», Vunciadt Bk. 
IV v. 143.] ' * ■ ; 
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^ His safety must his liberty restrain : 

All join , to guard what each desires to gain. 

P'orc’d into virtue thus by Self-defence, 

Ev’n Kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 

Self-love forsook the path it first pursu’d, 

And found the privat^‘*in the public good. 

’Twas then, the stifilous head or gen’rous mind, 
Follow’r of God or friend of human-kind, 

Poet or Patriot, rose but to restore 
The Faith and Moral Nature gave before; 

Re-lum’d her ancient light, not kindled new; 

If ncJf^God’s image, yet his shadow drew: 

Taught Pow’r’s due use to People and to Kings, 

Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 

The les^ or greater, set so justly true. 

That tdjiching one must strike the other too ; 

’Till jarjmg int’rests, of themselves create 

Th’ accbrding music of a well-mix’d State 

Such is the World’s great harmony, that springs , 

From Order, Union, full Consent of things: 
iWhere small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 

More pow’rful each as needful to the rest, 

And, in proportion as it blesses, blest; 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 

For Forms of Government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best : 

For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right®: 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all Mankind’s concern is Charity: 

All must be false that thwart this One great End; 

And all of God, that bless Mankind or mend. 

Man^ like *010 gen’rous vine, supported lives; 

The strength he gains is from th’ embrace he gives. 
On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the Sun^; 

So two consistent motions act"* the Soul; 

And one regards »Itself, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link’d*the gen’ral frame, 

And bade Self-love and Social be the same. 
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* ' Qua: harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, 
est m civitate concordia.’ Cicero, de Repitbl. 
, . Warton. 

y * ['His faith perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
' Be wrong; his life. Pm sure, was in the right.’ 

Cowley, an the Death 0/ Mr Crashaw. 


Warton thinks that Cowley may have him.self 
taken the hint from a Latin distich by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury.] 

3 \ai once, i.e. at one and the same time.] 

^ \act. See above, Ep. ii. line 59.] 
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ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 

Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to Happiness. 

I. FALSE Notions of Happiness, Philosophical and Popidar, answered from 
V, 19 to 77. 11 . Jt is the End of all Men, and attainable -by all, v. 30. God intends 

Happinhs to be equal ; and to be so, it 7 mtst be Social, siitce all particidar happiness 
depends on general, and since he governs by general, not particular Laws, v. 37. 
As it is necessary for Order, and the peace and welfare of Society, that external 
goods should be unequal. Happiness is not made to co 7 isist in these, v. 51. But, 
notwithstanding that inequality, the balance of Happhiess amo^^ Mankind is kept 
even by Provtdefice, by the two Passions Hope Fear, 70. III. What the 
Happiness of Individuals is, as far as is consistent with the constitution of this world; 
and that the good Man has here the advantage, v. 77. The error of imputing to 
Virtue ivhat are only the calamities of Nature, or of Fortune, v. 94. IV. The folly 
of expecting that God should alter his general Laivs in favour of particulars, v. 1 21. 
V. That we a>'e not judges 7 vho are good ; but that, 7 vhoever they are, they must be 
happiest, v. 133, &c. VI. That external goods are not the proper reivards, but 
often inconsisthit with, or destructive of Virtue, v. 165. That even these can make 
no Man happy without Virtue: Instanced in Riches, v. 183. Honours, v. 191. 
Nobility, v. 203. Greatness, v. 215. Fame, v. 235. Superior Talents, v. 257. 
&c. VVith pictures of human InJ'clicity in Men possessed of them all, v. 267, &c. 
VII. That Virtue only constitutes a Happiness, 7 vhose object is universal, and zvhose 
prospect eternal, v. 307, &c. That the perfection oj' Virtue and Happiness consists 
in a conformity to the Order of Providence here, and a Resignation to it here 
and hereafter, v. 326, <S:c. 

EPISTLE IV. 

O H Happiness! our being;’s end and aimM 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content I whatever thy name: 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 

O’er-look’d, seen double^, by the foolf and •-wise. 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropt below. 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 

Fair opening to some Court’s propitious shine 

Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine? 10 

Twin’d with the wreaths Parnaswan laurels yield, 

Or reap’d in iron charvests of the field? 

Where grows? — where grows it not? If vain our toil, 

* Oh Happiness I in the 1 \ 1 S. thus, sented by the Greeks as daughters, or as hand* 

*Oh happiness] to which we all aspire, maids, of Ajdirodite. ] 

Wing’d with strong hope, and borne by full * Overlook'd, seen doulde,'\ O'erlook'dhyihosit 
desire; who place Happiness in any thing exclusive of 

That ease, for which in want, in wealth we sigh ; Virtue; seen double by those who admit any 
That ease, for which we labour and we die.’ thing else to have a share with Virtue in prof 
Warburton. [The same editor points out how curing Happiness; these being the two general, 
the lines afterwards substituted for these success- mistakes that this epistle is employed in con- 
fully imitate the classical mode of invoking a futing. Warburton. 

Deity by his several names and places of abode, ^ [shine, a substantive ; so used in Spenser 
as in the Homeric Hymns (or in several Odes F. Q. Bk. i. Canto x. st. 67; and in the Prayer- 
of Horace). Eudaimonia, Harmopia, Hygieia, book Psidms, xcvii. 4 : ‘his lightnings gave shine 
Paidia, Pandaisia and others were often repre- into the world.’] 
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We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 

Fix’d to no spot is Happiness sincere^, 

’Tis nowhere to be found, or ev’rywhere ; 

’'bis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 

Ask of the Learn’d the way? The Learn ’d are blind; 
This bids to serve, sdid that to shun mankind ; 

Some place the bliss in action 2, some in ease. 

Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment these ; 

Some sunk to Beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 

Some s well’d to Gods, confess ev’n Virtue vain ; 

Or inSdient, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in ev’ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that Happiness is Happiness? 

Take Nature’s path, and mad Opinion’s leave ; 

All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs Init thinking right, and meaning well > 

And mourn our various portions as we please, 
lujual is Common Sense, and Common iiase. 

Remember, Man, ‘‘the Universal Cause 
“Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws;” 

And makes what Happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in tlie good of one, but all. 

There’s not a blessing Individuals find. 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind: 
No^Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern’d Hermit, rests self-satisfy’d : 

Who most to shun or hate Mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: 

Abstract what others feel, what others think. 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 

Each has his share ; an<l who would more obtain. 

Shall fHid, tlfe pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Ilcav’n’s first law; and this confest. 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest^, 

More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such arc happier, shocks all common sense 
Heav’n to Mankind impartial we confess. 

If all are equal in their Happiness : 


' {sincere, i.e. pure, unalloyed.] 

* Some place the bliss in action, — Some sunk 
Beasts, i. Those who place Happiness, 

or the summum bonum, in Pleasure, such as the 
Cyrenaic sect. 2. Those who place it in a certain 
J^nquillity or calmness of Mind, .such as the 
'Democritic sect. 3 The Epicurean. 4. The 
Stoic, s. The Protagorean, which held that 
Man was the measure of all things; for that all 
thines which appear to him are, and those things 
whi^ appear not to any Man are not; so that 
every imagination o» opinion of every man was 
true. 6, The Sceptic. Warburton. 


^ Warton aptly refers to passages distinguish- 
ing between the true and false doctrines of 
Equality in Montesquieti [Esprit des Lois, viii. 

3) and Voltaire [Esprit des Nations, c. 67). 

^ After V. 52, in the MS. 

‘Say not, “ Heav’n's here profuse, there poorly 
saves, 

“And for one Monarch makes a thou.sand slave.s.” 
You’ll find, when Causes and their Ends are . 
known, 

’Twas for the thousand Hcav’n has made that 
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pftt mutual wants this Happiness increase; 55 

. All Nature’s diff ’rence keeps all Nature’s peace. 

Condition, circumstance is not the thing; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 

In who# obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 60 

Heav’n breathes thro’ ev’ry member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 

But Fortune’s gifts if each alike possest. 

And each were equal, must not all contest? 

If then to all Men Happiness was meant, 65 

God in Externals could not place Content#* 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose. 

And these be happy call’d, unhappy those; 

But Ileav'n’s just balance equal will appear. 

While those are plac’d in Hope, and these in Fear: 7 ® 

Nor present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But future views of better, or of worse. 

Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies'? 

Heav’n still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 75 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. * 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of Sense, 

Lie in three words. Health, Peace, and Competence®. 80 

But Health consists with Temperance alone; 

And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain; . 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 85 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 

Of Vice or Virtue, whether blest or curst, o 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 

Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous Vice attains, 

’Tis but what Virtue flies from and disdains. 90 

And grant the bad what happiness they would. 

One they must want, which is, to pass for good*. 

Oh ])lind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below. 

Who fancy Bliss to Vice, Jo Virtue Woe*! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 95 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 

But fools the Good alone unhappy call, ' 

P'or ills or accidents that chance to all. , ' 

See Falkland® dies, the virtuous and the just®! ) \ 


' [Alluding to the Titans’ attempt to scale 
Olympus.] 

* [The trkovOvyieia of Aristophanes.] 

^ After v. Q 2 , in the MS. 

L-et sober Moralists correct their speech, 

No bad man’s happy : he is great or rich.? 


^ [i.e. that Bliss accompanie.s Vice, and Wo#1 
Virtue.] /*** 

^ [Lucius Cary Lord Falkland, who after tak- 
ing part in the opposition against the oppressive ' 
measures of Charles 1. and the policy of Strafford, 
seceded with Hyde and others from the popular 


or ncn.. scceacu with Hyde and others from the popular 
IVarhurtoH. party at the time of the Grand RemonstrailCet ; 
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♦ ' I 

See god-like Turenne prostrate on the dustM":- '^ 

See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife*! 

Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of ^ife? 

Say, was it Virtue, more tho’ Heav’n nef’er gave, 
Lamented Digby^I- sunk thee to the graMe? 

Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire. 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire? 

Why drew Marseille’s good bishop purer breath^. 
When Nature sicken’d, and each gale was death®? • 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heav’n a parent to the poor and me®? 

Wlfh.4 makes all physical or moral ill? 

There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 

God sends not ill; if rightly understood. 

Or partial III is universal Good, 

Or Change admits, or Nature lets it fall ; 

Short, and but rare, till Man improv’d it alF. 

We just as wisely might of Heav’n complain 
That righteous Abel was destroy’d by Cain, 

As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 

Think we, like some weak Prince, th’ Eternal Cause 
Prone for his fav’rites to reverse his laws? 

Shall burning ^’itna®, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 

On air or sea new motions be imprest. 


was appointed Secretary of State and fell, fight- 
ing under the Roy^ Standard, in the battle of 
Newbury, Sept 20, 1643. It is of him that 
Clarendon, in one of the most eloquent passages 
of his History, speaks as of that ‘incomparable 
young man who in^ the brief span of life allotted 
to him#(for he fell in his 34th year) ‘ had so much 
dispatched the business of life, that the oldest 
rsurely attain to that immense knowledge, and the 
youngest enter not the World with more inno- 
cence.* Waller, the most fastidious of English 
poets, would have gladly welcomed Falkland 
among their sacred order : 

‘ Ah, noble friend with what impatience all 
That know thy worth, and know how prodig.al 
Of thy great soul thou art (longing to ^wist 
Bays with that ivy which so early kissed 
Thy youthful temples), with what horror we 
Think of the blind events of war and thee !’] 

^ [Henry, Vicomte de Turenne, Marshal of 
y^nce, after commanding the French armies in 
«i|pe latter part of the Thirty Years’ War, raised 
military fame to the highest pitch, without 
^'jpreserving it'*intact from the blot of barbarous 
conduct, in the Alsatian and Palatinate cam- 
^igpcis developed out of the peace of Westphalia. 
He was struck dead by a cannon-ball at Salzbach 
in Baden in 1675; and was buried among the 
■ Kinn ^ France at St Denis.] 

^ [Sfe Philip Sidney, the author of the A rcadia^ 
who wSs wounded fco the death in the glorious 
but useless cavalry charge at Zutphen in 1586.] 


[The Hon. Robert Digby, third son of Lord 
Digby, who died in 1724. See Epitaph vii. and 
Note.] 

^ Marseille 5 good bishop M. de Belsance , 
was made bishop of Marseilles in 1709. In the 
plague of that city, in the year 1720, he distin- 
guished himself by his zeal and activity, being 
the pastor, the physician, and the magi.strate of 
his flock, whilst that horrid calamity prevailed. 
[After receiving extraordinary distinctions in 
recognition of nis services both from the Pope 
and King Louis XV. J He died in the year 1755. 

IVarton. * 

f.‘ I believe your prayers will do me more good 
than those of all the Prelates in both kingdoms, 
or any Prelates in Europe except the Bishop of 
Marseilles.’ Swift to Pope, May 12, 1735.] 

^ [ Warton refers to Dryden’s Miscellanies^v. 6.] 

® The mother of the author, a person of great 
piety and charity, died the year this ^em was 
finished, viz. 1733. IVarburton. [For Pope’s re- 
lations to his mother, see Introductory Memoir 
7 After V. n6, in the MS. 

‘ Of ev’ry evil, since the world began, 

The real source is not in God, but man.’ 

Warburton, 

^ Shall burning AStna, 6r»<r.] Alluding to . 
the fate of those two great Naturalists, Empe- . 
docles and Pliny, who both perished by too near • 
an approach to iEtna and Vesuvius, while they 
were exploring the cause of their eruptions. 

IVarbut^fOH. , 
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Oh blameless BetheP ! to relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease, if you go by? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall. 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging walP? 130 

But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 

Contents us not. A better shall we have? 

A kingdom of the Just then let it be: 

But first consider how those Just agree. 

The good must merit God’s peculiar care; 135 

But who, but God, can tell us who they are ? 

One thinks on Calvin Heav’n’s own spirit •fell; 

Another deems him instrument of hell; 

If Calvin feel Heav’n’s blessing, or its rod, 

This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 140 

What shocks one part will edify the rest. 

Nor with one system can they all be blest. 

The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your Virtue, punish mine. 

Whatever is, is right. — This world, ’tis tiaie, 145 

Was made for Caesar — but for Titus too : 

And which more blest? who chain’d his country, say, 

Or he whose Virtue sigh’d to lose a day’*? 

“But sometimes Virtue starves, while Vice is fed.” 

* What then? Is the reward of Virtue bread? 150 

That, Vice may merit, ’tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil. 

The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 

Where Folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 

The good man may be weak, be indolent; 155 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him Riches, your demand is o’er? 

‘^No — shall the good want Health, the good want Pow’i^” 

Add Health, and Pow’r, and ev’ry earthly thing, 

“Why bounded Pow’r? why private? why ho king?’* 160 j 

Nay, why external for internal giv’n? 1 

Why is not Man a God, and ICarth a Heav’n? | 

Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive I 

God gives enough, while he has more to give : j 

Immense the pow’r, immense wA*e the demand ; 

Say, at what part^of nature will they stand? ; 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

* Pope seems to hint at this passage in a to whom the Imitation 0/ the Sfcofid Satire of 

letter written to Mr Bethel, soon after the death the Second Book 0/ Horace is addressed. See 
of his mother: ‘I have now too much melan- note to this /wf/.] / ' 

choly leisure, and no other care but to finish “ Eusebius is weak enough tb relate, from the j 
my Essay on Man. There will be in it but one testimonies of Jrenaeus and Polycarp, that the | 
line that will offend you ( I fear), and yet I will roof of the building under which Cerinthus the 
not alter it or omit it, unless you come to town heretic was bathing, providentially fell down and 
and prevent it. It is all a poor Poet can do, to crushed him to death. Lib. m. cap. ag. War- * 
bear testimony to the virtue he cannot reach.’ ton. [For Pope’s own sketch of the character of- 
Ruffhead. IMr Hugh Bethell, a Yorkshire Chartres, sec his note to in. sto.] 

gentleman and one of Pope’s intimate friends, ^ [Sueton. Titus ^ c. 8 .] 
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The soul’s calm sunshine, and tlie heart-felt joy, 

Is Virtue’s prize: A better would you fix? 

Then give humility a coach and six, 170 

Justice a Conq’ror’s sword, or Tnith a gown, 

Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crown. 

Weak, foolish man! will Heav’n reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here? 

The Boy and Man an individual makes^, 175 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 

Go, like the Indian 2 , in another life 
Expe(^ thy (log, thy bottle, and thy wife : 

As weR as dream such Irilles are assign’d, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 180 

Rewards, that either would to Virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing: 

How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The Virtues of a saint at twenty one ! 

To whom can Riches give Repute, or Trust, 185 

Content, or Pleasure, but the Good and just? 

Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 

Esteem and Love were never to be sold. 

Oh fool ! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

The lover and the love of human-kind, IQO 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 

Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 

Honour and shame from no Condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

P'ortune in Men has some small ditf’rence made, 195 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d. 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 

“ What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?’' 

I’ll tell you, friend! a wise man and a Fool. 200 

You’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, co 1 :>bler-like, the parson will be drunk. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 

The rest is all Imt leather or prunella^. 

Stuck o’er with titles and hung round with strings, 10 $ 

That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings \ 

Boast the pure bVbod of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to T.ucrece ^ : 

But by your fathers’ worth if yours you rate. 

Count me those only who were good and great. , “iio 

,.Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood, 

:Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 


' [The Boy and Man, i.e. the conjunction 
of boy and man ; hence the verb is properly in 
the singular.] 

* Got like the Indian, <5r»q] Alluding to the 
example of the Indjan in Epist. i. v. 99. War- 
burton, 


3 \firnnella ; because clergymen’s gowns were 
often made of this kind of stun.] 

^ [That is here the demonstrative.] 

^ These two lines are taken from Boileau 
{Sat. V. vv. 85 — 6). Warton. [Hence the 
French pronunciation of the name Lucrece. \ 
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!Nor own, your fathers have been fools so long. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on Greatness; say where Greatness lies? 
“Where, but among the Heroes and the wise?” 
Heroes are much the same, tlie point’s agreed, 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 

Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes. 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nos^ 

No less alike the Politic and Wise; * 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes: 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

But grant that those can comiuer, these can cheat; 
’Tis phrase absurd to call a Villain Great ; 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius^ let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates'*, that Man is great indeed. 

What’s Fame? a fancy’d life in others’ breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death. 

Just what you hear, you have, and what’s unknown 
The same (my Lord) if "J'ully’s, or your own. 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends; 

To all beside as much an empty shade 
An Eugene living^, as a Caesar dead ; 

Alike or when, or where, they shone, or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A Wit’s a feather, and a Chief a rod^; 


I* ^ [It is of course only a shallow misconception 
of a great historical character which can view 
Alexander the Great as a madman, or (see 
Ep. I. V. i6o) as the scourge of mankind. He 
was ‘gre.at,’ says Thirlwall, ‘not merely in the 
vast TOmpass, and the persevering ardou% of his 
ambition : nor in the qualities by which he was 
enabled to gratify it, and to crowd so many 
memorable actions within so short a period : but 
in the efturse which his ambition took, in the 
collateral aims which ennobled and purified it, 
so that it almost grew into one with the highest 
of which man is capable, the desire of know- 
ledge, and the love of good. In a word, great 
as one of the benefactors of his kind.’ Warton 
justly observes that ‘Charles XII. deserved not 
to be joined with hint: Charles XII. tore out 
the leaf in which Boileau had censured Alex- 
ander.* Charles XII. was with admirable tact 
substituted by Johnson in his Vanity of Hutnan 
Wishes for Juvenal’s Hannibal to ^point the 


moral’ of the vanity of ambition. Voltaire*S 
Histoire de Charles XII. had appeared in 1730.] 

* [Marcus Aurelius Antoninus reigned from 

i6i to 180 A. t). Whatever may have been the 
errors of^udgment into which he was led by the 
‘unsuspecting goodness of his heart* (Gibbon), 
his character remains one of thi purest aiaa 
noblest in the history of the Empire of which 
he witnessed the first Decline. A comparis^,*^ 
says Merivale, ‘might be drawmWith unusualy 
precision between the wi.se, tB? virtuous, th^‘ 
much-suffering Aurelius, and oi#r own great an^- 
good King Alfred.’] /; 

3 Considering the manner in which Socrates 
was put to death, the word ‘bleed’ seems to be 
improperly used. • Warton. 

* [Prince Eugene of Savoy, the commander 
of the Imperial armies in the war of the Spani&h 
Succession, and the joint hero with Marlborough 
of Blenheim and Malplaquet.^ 

* [i.c. a mere scourge, as was ^id of Atdla.J ' 
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s*a3'i 

An honest Man’s the noblest work of God'. 

Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 

As Justice tears his body from the grave; 

When what t’ oblivion better were resign’d, 

Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 

’ All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 

One self-approving hour whole years out-weighs 255 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil’d feels®, 

Than (k'cesar with a senate at his heels. 

In Parts superior what advantage lies? 

Tell (for You can) what is it to be wise? 760 

’Tis but to know how little can be known ; 

To see all others’ faults, and feel our own : 

Condemn’d in bus’ncss or in arts to drudge. 

Without a second, or without a judge : 

Tnfths would you teach, or save a sinking land • 265 

All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account; 

Make fair deductions; see to what they mount; 270 

How much of other each is sure to cost ; 

Plow each for other oft is wholly lost; 

How inconsistent greater goods with these; 

How sometimes life is risk’d, and always ease; 

Think, and if still the things thy envy call^, 275 

Say, would’st thou be the Man to whom they fall? 

To sigh for ribbands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy ; 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife^: 280 | 

^ [Hodle, for noblest^ in Warburton’s edition, spirit from that which Pope attributes to the 
is obviously a misprint. Mr Darley, in his Intro- orator’s client. Its genuineness has however 
duction to the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, been doubted. Marcellus was assassinated at 
points out that Fletcher, in his poem of An Hon- Athens on his way home.] By Marcellus, Pope 
est Man’s Fortune, gave the same criterion of was said to mean the Duke of Ormond. IVar- 
human perfection : ton. [The Duke of Ormond, as commander of 

* Man is his own star ; and that soul thaf can the English forces in Flanders, refused to act 

Be honest, is the only perfect man.’ on the oSTensive against the enemy with Prince 

. ‘Ivadds MrDarley, ‘ Pope stole this aphorism, ICugene, and drew off with 20,000 men from the 
h<r -($^uld have improved it, for it is false, and allied army. In 1715 he disappointed the hopes 
d^l^l^ing to mat], derogatory to God. An hon- of the Jacobites by his precipitate flight to 
Inan is no mlSllMhe noblest work of God than France ; was attainted ; and after Bolingbroke’s 
al^Jionest book iff^the noblest of a writer ; an dismissal became Secretary of State to the Pre- 
able b6ok is nobler than a dull book be it tender, whose cause his rash counsels helped 
(l^r so honest. ..Fletcher came nearer the truth finally to ruin.] 

Msewhere (in the Triumph of Love, 2); “An ^ [call, i. e. demand. So again, infra, v. 
lioheit able man a prince ’s mate.” ’] 285.] 

* [M. Marcellus, one of the nfost determined * [Lord Umbra, or ^ir Billy, see Ep. to Ar- 
Opponents of Julius Caesar, had fled to Mitylene buthnot, v. 280 and.Note.] 

suer the little of Pharsalus; and as he dared [The name Grifus translates that of Haiy 

not himself solicit pardon, it was asked of the Pagon, the hero of Molifere’s Avars. Gripe is 
Dictator by his friends, Cicero making in his a character in Vanbrugh’s Confederacy, whose 
behalf an Wtion conceived in a very different wife spends his money.] 



324 E.^y^^N MAN, 

If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind^: 

Or ravish’d with the whistling of a Namc^, 

See Cromwell, damn’d to everlasting fame ! 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour’d, fam’d, and great. 
See the false scale of Happiness complete ! 

In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 
How happy! those to ruin, these betr;iy. 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory gii)ws, 
From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rosc^; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that rais’d the Hero, sunk the Man : 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 

But stain’d with blood, or ill exchang’d for gold : 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease. 
Or infamous for ])lunder’d provinces^. 

Oh wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 
E’er taught to shine, or sanctify’d from shame! 
What greater bliss attends their close of life? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophy’d arches, story’d halls invade 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray. 

Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A Tale, that blends their glory with their shame! 

Know then this truth (enough for Man to know) 
^‘Virtue alone is Happiness below.” 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 

And tastes the good without the falH to ill ; 

Where only Merit constant pay receives. 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gi\jes; 

The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain®: 
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* That part of Macaulay’s brilliant essay on 
Bacon, which may be described as a paraphrase 
of the above famous line, has been criticised 
by. many writers, by none tiifire keenl^ than by 
Kuno Fischer, (whose book has been trans- 
lated into English by Mr Oxenford) with the 
object of showing the fallacy involved in the 
antithesis.] 

* From Cowley, in his imitation of Virgil : 
‘ Charm’d with the foolish whistlings of a name,’ 

• IVarton. 

3 [The city of Venice was built in 809 on the 
island of the Rialto, in the midst of the marshes 
called Lagune, where thoinhabitants of the great 
cities of Venetia had taken refuge from the 
Huns three centuries and a half before that date ] 

* In the MSS. it was thus: 

— ‘ or pnk in years, 

^ Lost in unmeaning, unrepenting tears.’ 


Meaning the great Duke of Marlborough, who 
sunk in the latter part of his life into a state of 
perfect childhood and dotage. IVarton. [The 
personal allusion is clear from the references to 
the ‘we.alth ill-fated’ and the ‘imperious wife.’ 
See note to Moral Essays, Ep. ll. v, 115, ^This 
passage probably contains the gist of the cha** 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough suppress^ 
by Pope. As to the cause of this suppression;aie6 
Introductory Memoir.'] C • 

{ivithout the fall, i.e. without inclining.] ■; 

® After v. 316 in the MS. -ij 

‘ Ev’n while it ^eems unequal to dispose, 

And checquers all the good Man’s joys with woes, 
’Tis but to teach him to support each state, 

With patience this, with moderation that ; 

And raise his base on that one solid joy, 

Which conscience gives,* and nothing can de- 
stroy.’ IVa^urtoH. 
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Without satiety, Iho’ e’er so blessM, * * 

And but more relish’d as tlie more distress’d : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 

I^ess pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears : 

Good, from each object, from each place acquir’d, 

P'or ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d ; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppress’d j 
Never dejected, while another’s bless’d ; 

And where lio wants, no wishes can remain, 

Since but to wish more Virtue, is to gain. 

See the sble bliss Ileav’n could on all bestow! 
Whieft nvlio but feels can taste, but thinks can know: 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss; the good, untaught, will find; 
Slave to no sect, wlio takes no piivate road, 
but looks thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God^; 

Pursues that Chain which links th’ immense design. 
Joins heav’n and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees, that no being any bliss can know, 
but touches some above, and some below ; 

Learns, from tins union of the rising Whole, 

The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 

And knows, where P^'aith, I>aw, Morals, all began, 

All end, in Lovk of God, and Love of Man. 

For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on his souP; 

’Till lengthen’d on to Faith, and unconfin’d, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 

He sees, why Nature plants in Man alone 

Hope of known bliss, and Faith in bliss unknown: 

(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 

Are giv’n in vain, but what they seek they find) 

Wise is her present; she connects in this 

His greatest Virtue with his greatest bliss; 

At oned his own bright prospect to be blest, 

And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push’d to social, to divine. 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 

Is this too little for the boundless heart? 

Extend it, let thy •enemies have part : 

Grasp the whole worlds of Kea^n, Life, and Sense, 
In one close system of Benevolence: 

Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree. 

And height of Bliss but height of Charity. 

God loves from Whole to Parts: but human soul 
Must rise from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the stnall pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 
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‘ Vdrhaltm from Bolingbroke’s Letters to Pindar 136 ; and Euripides, 

Pope; vv. 105— The iUbUmatiotl of Hope into Fiiith, 

^tWi'rburton compares Plato de Republ, i. of which Pope speaks, constittites the cuntak of 
c; 3, ih Which A beautiful passage is quoted from Campbell’s noble poem.] * 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 




The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads ^ ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th’ o’erflowings of the mind 
Take ev’ry creature in, of cv’ry kind; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heav’n beholds its image in his breast. 

Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come along; 
Oh master of the poet, and the song ! 

And while the Muse now stoops, or now ascends,- 
To Man’s low passions, or their glorious enSs, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 

Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 

Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease. 

Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

Oh ! while along the stream of Time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose. 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes. 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 

That urg’d by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For Wit’s false mirror held up Nature’s light; 
Shew’d erring Pride, whatever is, is right; 

That Reason, Passion, answer one great aim ; 

That true Self-love and Social are the same; 
That Virtue only makes our Bliss below; 

And all our Knowledge is, ourselves to know^ 
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THE UNIVERSAL* PRAYERL 

« 

DEO OPT. MAX. 

[The Universal Prayer, put forth in 1738, may be fairly ascribed to Popf^^ 
desire to avail himself of the Commentary of Warburton, which had been deslgn^fi 
to show that the system developed in the Essay on Man recognises freewill aiid 1 1 
does not logically tend to the establishment of fatalism. It can hardly be called a' I 


‘ Vope took the simile of the Lake fi;pin 
Chaucer, whose House ^ Fame ht had imitated. 
(Book II. w, 280 if.) Bowles. 

^ Virtue onfyt In the MS. thus. 


* That just to find a God is all we caa 
And all the Study of Mankindl is Man/ \ 
• tYarbUrton.\\ 
® Universal Prayer.l Concerning this 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


227 


Paraphrasie of the Lord’s Prayer, which it only follows at the commencement, and 
in the last four stanzas. Warton states that the prayer was by ‘many orthodox 
persons’ called the Deist’s Prayer, and that on account of translating it a French 
advocate, Le Franc de Pompignan, incurred a reprimand from the Chancellor 
Aguesseau.] 


F 'ATHLR of All! in ev’ry Age, | 
In ev’ry Clime ador’d, 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, | 
Jehovah, Jove, or* Lord! 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood : 

Who all my Sense confin’d 6 

To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
And that myself am blind; 

Yet gave me, in this dark Estate, 

To see the Good from III; 10 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the Human Willb 

What Conscience dictates to he done. 
Or warns me not to do. 

This, teach me more than Hell to shun, 
That, more than Heav’n pursue. 16 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 25 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land. 

On each I judge thy Foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay; 30 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 

Save me alike from foolish Pride, 

Or impious Discontent, 

At aught thy Wisdom has deny’d, 35 
Or aught thy Goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s Woe, 

To hide the Fault I see; 

That Mercy I to others show, 

That Mercy show to me. 40 


What Blessings thy free Bounty gives. 
Let me not cast away; 

For God is pay’d when Man receives, 
T’ enjoy is to obey. 20 

Yet^not to Earth’s contracted Span 
Thy*Goodness led me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord ^lone of Man, 
When thousand Worlds are rouhd : 


Mean tho’ I am, not wholly so. 

Since quick’ned by thy Breath; 

Oh lead me wheresoe’er I go, 

Thro’ this day’s Life or Death. 

This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot: 

All else beneath the Sun, 46 

Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not; 
And let Thy Will be done. 


To thee, whose Temple is all Space, 

Whose Altar Earth, Sea, Skies, 50 

One Chorus let all Being raise. 

All Nature^ Incense rise! 


if^pttay be proper to observe, that some passages, 
the preceding Essay, having; been unjustly 
k suspected of a tendency towardsTate and Natu- 
h the author composed this Prayer as the 

I' sum of to shew that his system was founded 
I in and terminated in piety ; That the 

[ First Cause was as well the Lord and Governor 
of the Universe as the Creator of it ; amd that, by 
subiUission to his will (the great Principle in- 
forced thl^ughout the Essay) was not meant the 
suffering^' ourselves to be carried along with a 
bHnd d^rmtnation;*but a religious acquies- 
cence, aM confidence full of Hope and Immor- 
. | give all this the greater weight and 

; ^ 


reality, the poet chose for his model the Lord's 
Prayer, which of all others, best deserves the j 
title prefixed to this Paraphrase. Warburton. 

^ Originally Pope had written another stanza, 1 
immediately after this : ^ 

‘ Can sins of moments claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires? 

And that offend great Nature’s God i 

Which Nature’s self inspires ’ ? 

» * Warion. 

[This ‘ licentious stanza ’ was, according to Mr§ 
Piozzi, discovered by a curious clergyman (whos^^ 
name seems to have been Dr Lort) ; and the idealf ' 
was traced by Johnson to GndLTxnVs Pastor 



MORAL ESSAYS, 


IN FOUR EPISTLES TO SEVER AI.^ PERSONS. 


Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia, neu se 
Impediat verbis lassis onerantibus aures: 

Et sermone opus est modo tristi, ssepe jocoso, 
Defendente viceni modo Rhetoris atque Poetae, 
Tnterdum urban!, parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consultb. — Hor. \Str^. i, x. 17 — 22.] 


KPISTLE I. 

To Sir Richard Temple, Lord Cobham^ 

ARGUMENT. 

Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men. 

THA T it is not suj^cient for this knoivledge to consider Man in the Abstract : 
Books will not serve the purpose^ nor yet our envn Experience singly ^ v. i. General 
maxims, unless they be formed upon both, will be but 7 totional, v. 10. Some Pecu- 
liarity in every man^, characteristic to himself yet varying from himself Vi* i5i 
Difficulties arising from our own Passions, Fancies^ Faculties, &c. v. The 

shortness oj Life^ to observe in, and the uficertahity of the Principles of action 
in men, to observe by, v. 37, &c. Our own Principle of action often hid from 
ourselves, v. 41. Some feiv Characters plain, but m gejieral confounded, dissem- 
bled, or inconsistent, v. 51. The same man utterly differ e 7 it in different places 
and seasons, y. 71. Uttifnaginable wcak^iesses in the greatest^ v. 70, &c. Nothing 
consta 7 tt and certahi but God a 7 td Nature, v. 9«>. No judging of the Motives from 
the actions ; the same actio 7 ts p 7 'ocefdi 7 tg froj 7 i corurary Motives, a 7 id the same Motives 
ittfluencmg co 7 itrary actio 7 ts, v. 100. II. Yet to fortn Characters, we can only take 
the strongest actions of a maffs life, and try to 7 nake the 7 ?t agree : The utter uncer- 
tainty of this^ from Nature itself, a 7 td from Policy, v. 120* Characters given 
OccordiHg to the rank of men of the world, v. 135. And some reason for it, v. 140^ 

* [Sir Richard Temple, created Viscount Cob- to Pope from Stowe Nov. i, i733» gracefully says 
ham by George 1 . itt 1718, and made a Field that ‘though he has not modesty eiiough td be 
Marshal in 1742, was dn intimate terms with pleased with the extraordinary compliment paid 
Pope during the latter part of the Poet’s life, him, he has Wit enough to know how little he 
Pope speaks, in his last letter to Swift, of ‘gene- deserves it;* and after declaring the Epistle to 
rally fartibling in the summer for a montn to be ‘the clearest arid cleanest of all* Poile has 
Lord Cobham’s, the Bath, or elsewhere.’ (The written, recommends a judicious alteration of a 
beauties of Lord Cobham’s seat at Stowe are passage which might have’ militated against the 
enthiisiastiOally described in the ith of these applicability of oiie of these epithets.] 

Epistles, V. 70 aftd foil.) Lord Gobham^ writing 
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Education alters tM Nature, or at least Character of manyy v. 149, Actions, 
Passions, Opinions, Manners, Humours, or Principles all subject to change. No 
judging by Nature, from v, 158 to 178, II L It only remains to find (if we can) 
his Ruling Passion : That will certainly infltience all the resty and can reconcile 
the seeming or real inconsistency of all his actionsy v. 175. Instanced in the extraor- 
dinary character ^ Clodio, v. 179. A caution against mistakmg ^QQ,QVLCi qualities 
for first, which will destroy all possibility of the knoiuledge of mankindy v. 210. Ex- 
amples of the strength of the Ruling Passion, audits continuaRon to the last breathy 
Y, 222, &c. 

y ES, you despise the man to Books confin’d. 

Who from his study rails at human kind; 

Tho’ what he learns he speaks, and may advance 
Some gen’ral maxims, or be right by chance. 

The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave 5 

That from his cage cries Cuckold, Whore, and Knave, 

Tho’ many a passenger he rightly call. 

You hold him no Philosopher at all. 

And yet the fate of all extremes is such. 

Men may be read as well as Books, too much^, 10 

To observations which ourselves we make. 

We grow more partial for th’ Observer’s sake; 

To written Wisdom, as another’s, less: 

Maxims are drawn from Notions, those from Guess. 

There’s some Peculiar in each leaf and grain, 15 

Some unmark’d fibre, or some varying vein : 

Shall only Man be taken in the gross? 

Grant but as many sorts of Mind as Moss. 

That each from other differs, first confess; 

Next, that he varies from himself no less: 20 

Add Nature’s, Custom’s, Reason’s, Passion’s strife. 

And all Opinion’s colours cast on life. 

Our depths who fathoms, or our shallows finds, 

Quick \^hirls, and shifting eddies, of our minds? 

On humau actions reason tho’ you can, 25 

It may be Reason, bvit it is not Man : 

Ilis Principle of action once explore, 

That instant ’tis his Principle no more. 

Tike following , life Jthro’ creatures you dissect. 

You lose it in the moment you ^letect. 30 

V et more ; the diff’rence is as great between 
1 lie optics seeing, as the object seen. 

All Manners take a tincture from our own; 

Or come discolour’d thro’ our Passions shown. 

Or Fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies, 35 

Contracts, inverts, and gives ten. thousand dyes. 


* The coxcomb bird, 6rc.] A fine turn’d al- 
lusipn to what Philostratus said of Euxenus, the 


signified. IK arburtou, 

^ ‘ Say what they will of the great Book of the 


Tutor of Apollonius, that he could only repeat World, we must read others to know how to read 
some sentences of Pythagoras, like those cox- that-' Mad. de Sdvignrf to M, Rabutin. IVef-rton, 
comb bitsflSy who were taught their fiJ npdrre [Warburtou thinks that the passage in the text 
and their hut knew not what they covertly refers to the of Rochefoucault,} 
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Nor will Life’s stream for Observation stay, 

It hurries all too fast to mark their way: . 

In vain sedate reflections we would make, 

When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. 40 

Oft, in the Passions’ wild rotation tost, 

Our spring of action to ourselves is lost: 

Tir’d, not determin’d, to the last we yield. 

And what comes then is master of the field. 

As the last image of that troubled heap, 45 

When Sense subsides, and Fancy spoils in sleep, 

(Tho’ past the recollection of the thought,,^ ♦ 

Becomes the stuff of which our dream is wrought: 

Something as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus, perhaps, the cause of most we do. 5 ° 

True, some are open, and to all men known; 

Others so very close, they’re hid from none ; 

(So Darkness strikes the sense no less than Light) 

Thus gracious Chandos ' is belov’d at sight ; 

And ev’ry child hates Shylock, tho’ his soul 55 

Still sits at s^uat, and peeps not from its hole. 

At half mankind when genVous Manly raves 
All know ’tis Virtue, for he thinks them knaves: 

When universal homage Umbra pays 

All see ’tis Vice, and itch of vulgar praise. 60 

When Flatt’ry glares, all hate it in a Queen 
While one there is who charms us with his Sfleen 
But these plain Characters we rarely find; 

Tho’ strong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind: 

Or puzzling Contraries confound the whole; 65 

Or Affectations quite reverse the soul. 

The Dull, flat Falsehood serves for policy; 

And in the Cunning, Truth itself ’s a lie: e, 

Unthought-of Frailties cheat us in the Wise; 

The Fool lies hid in inconsistencies. 1 7 ^ 

See the same man, in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company; in place, or out; 


* [James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos, 
for whose splendid hospitality and supjfjsed per- 
sonal rnunificcnce to Pope the latter was accused 
of having made a base return by satirising the 
decorations and furniture of the Duke’s house 
at Canons in the l^istle on Taste, subsequently 
entitled of False Taste, and finally incorporated 
with the Moral Essays as the fourth of the series, 
under the same title as the third, of the Use of 
Riches. See Ep.^ iv. lines 97 and foil. Pope 
denied the pecuniary obligation, and defended 
himself against the charge of his having alluded 
to the Duke’s house. The Duke accepted the 
explanation; and the line in the text is due to 

Pipe’s recognition of the urbanity displayed by 
his noble acquaintance. See also Pope’s note to 
Ep. m. (XI p. aao* B. was Paymaster of the 
l l^jrccs under Godolphin; and when, in 1711, the 


public^ accounts of the latter were examined by 
Harley's friends and 35 millions found not passea| 
about 14 of these belonged to the Paymastet^f 
department. He was successfully defended; 'tw**’ 
St John.] ; 1 

* [Manly is the hero of Wycherley’s 
Dealer, a coarse caricature of the Misaftthneph , 
of Molifere. The play and character werO' sq 
popular, that the author himself was commonly 
known by the flattering title of Manly Wycherley^ 

® [Umbra is Bubb Doddiagton. Sep EP^l^ 
to Arbuthnot, v. 280.] ' 

^ ^ [Supposed to refer to Queen Caroline, thi 
wife of George II., who was also the subject of 
Swift’s irony. J ‘ : f 

* Closely copied from Boileau ; / I 

* Un espnt ne plait par son chagrin jnhmef f 

It is a compliment to Swift. IVotrioH. , J 
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^ 

Early at Bus’ness, and at Hazard late ; 

Mad at a Fox-chase, wise at a Debate; 

Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; 75 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 

Catius^ is ever moral, ever grave, 

Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave. 

Save just at dinner — then, prefers, no doubt, 

A Rogue with Ven’son to a Saint without. 80 

Who would not praise Patritio’s high desert 
His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 

His cK)^prehensive head ! all Int’rests weigh’d, 

All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. 

He thanks you not, his pride is in Piquet, 85 

New-market-fame, and judgment at a Bet^. 

What made (say Montagne, or more sage Charron**!) 

Otho a warrior®, Cromwell a buffoon? 

A perjur’d Prince a leaden Saint revere®, 

A godless Regent tremble at a Star^? 90 

The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit®. 

Faithless thro’ Piety, and dup’d thro’ Wit? 

Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, 

And just her wisest monarch made a fool**? 

Know, God and Nature only are the same: 95 

In Man, the judgment shoots at flying game, 

A^bird of passage! gone as soon as found, 
miw in the Moon perhaps, now under ground. 

In vain the Sage, with retrospective eye, 

Would from th’ apparent What conclude the Why, 100 

Infer the Motive from the Deed, and shew, 

That what we chanc’d was what we meant to do. 

Behold! If Fortune or a Mistress frowns. 

Some plunge in bus’ness, others shave their crowns: 

To ease the Soul of one oppressive weight, X05 

This quilts an Empire, that embroils a State : 


* Charles Darlineuf. Carruthers. fScc/w/- 
iatioHS of Horace^ Bk. n. Ep. ii. v. 87, note.] 

* Lord G — n. Warburtou. [Lord Godolphin, 

, appointed Lord Treasurer at the accession of 

(5ucen Anne, a Whig and the patron of«^ddison. 

, * of the time which he could save from 

public business was spent in racing, card-playing, 
' and cock-fighting.’ Macaulay. 

* After v. 86 in the former Editions, 
‘triumphant leaders, at an arnw’s head, 

Hemm’d round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread : 
As meanly plunder as they bravely fought. 

Now lave a People, and now save a groat.’ 
[Alluding to the Duke of Marlborough] 

f note to Essay on Man, Ep. nr. v. 46. 

5 Roman Emperor Otho, the effeminate 
of Nero’s debauches, for a time dis- 
plaved'li manful spirit against Vitellius.] 

^ A:;Perjlu$^d jPrince] Louis XI. of France, 
wore in bii Hat a leaden image of the Virgin 
MaiTt ^hip^twhen he swore by, .he feared to 


bre.ak his oath. P. 

" A godless Regent tremble at a Star?] Phi- 
lip Duke of Orleans, Regent of France io^the 
minority of Louis XV., superstitious in judicial 
astrology, tho’ an unbeliever in all religion. 

• IVarburton. 

® The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius guit,^ 
Philip V. of Spain, who, after renouncing the 
throne for Religion, resumed it to gratify his 
(^ueen; and Victor Amadeus II. King of Sar- 
dinia, who resigned the Crown, and trying to 
reassume it, was imprisoned till his death. P. 

9 [The reference appears to be to the succest- 
sion of Czarinas in Russia, and to the protracted 
reign of Louis XIV., and. the minority of his 
successor, in France. If her wi.sest monarch 
signify Louis XIV., the agent who subje^ed 
him to the process referred to might possibly:, 
be Mme. de Maintenon; but it is impossible ftp ; 
find chapter and verse for such vague allusions i 
those in the text.] | 
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Tll^^me acjust complexion has impeird 
Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field h 
Not always Actions shew the man: we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind; 

Perhaps Prosperity becalm’d his breast, 

Perhaps the Wind just shifted from the east: 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat. 

Pride guide^s. his steps, and bids him shun the great: 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave, 

> He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave : 

Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise, ^ c- 
His pride in Reas’ning, not in Acting lies. 


But grant that Actions best discover man ; 

Take the most strong, and sort them as you can. 
The few that glare each character must mark, 

You balance not the many in the dark. 

What will you do with such as disagree V 
Suppress them, or miscall them Policy? 

Must then at once (the character to save) 

The plain rough Hero turn a crafty Knave? 

Alas ! in truth the man but chang’d his mind. 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not din’d. 

Ask why from Britain Caesar would retreat ? 

Caesar himself might whisper he was beat. 

Why risk the world’s great empire for a Punk*? 
Caesar perhaps might answer he was drunk. 

But, sage historians ! ’tis your task to prove 
One action Conduct ; one, heroic Love, 

’Tis from high Life high Characters are drawn; 

A Saint in Crape^ is twice a Saint in Lawn; 

A Judge is just, a Chanc’llor juster still; 

A Gownman, learn’d; a Bishop, what you will; 

Wise, if a Minister; but, if a King, * 

More wise, more leam’d, more just, more ev’rything^ 
Court-virtues bear, like Gems, the highest rate. 

Born where lleav'n’s influence scarce can penetrate: 
In life’s low vale, the soil the Virtues like, 

They please as beauties, here aj^ wonders strike. 

Tho’ the same Sun* witli all-diffusive rays 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Di’mond blaze, 

We prize the stronger effort of his pow’r. 

And justly set the Gem above the Flow’r. 

’Tis Education forms the common mind, 

Just as the Twig is bent, the Tree’s inclin’d. 


* [The complexion of Charles V. has been view of C®sar’s conduct in Egypt is fallacious.] 
attributed by modem historians to an imperfect ® [i.e. in the gown of an ordinary clergyman.) 
and over-tried digestion ; but he was certainly * [The merits of great and small am judged lu 
* impelled to the field* more frequently than his the inverse ratio of that applied to their foibles, 
son Philip II.) according to the familiar passage m Mgasurt/or 

» [Cleopatra. It need hardly be added that this Measure, Act 1 1. Sc. a : ‘ What in the captain’s,’ &c.] 
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Boastful and rough, your first Son is a Squif^ 

The next a Tradesman, meek, and much a Jiar; 

Tom struts a Soldier, open, bqld, and brave; 

Will sneaks a Scriv’ner, an exceeding knave; 

Is he a Churchman? then he’s fond of pow’r r 
A Quaker? sly: A Presbyterian? sour: 

A smart Free-thinker? all things in an hour. 

Ask men’s Opinions: Scoto ^ now shall tell 
llo\v Trade increases, and the World goes well; 

Strike off his Pension, by the setting sun, i6o 

And lilritain, if not Kurope, is undone. 

That •gay Free-thinker, a fine talker once. 

What turns him now a stupid silent dunce? 

Some God, or Spirit he has lately found: 

Or chanc’d to meet a Minister that frown’d. 165 

Judge we by Nature? Habit can efface, 

Int’rest o’ercome, or Policy take place: 

By Actions? those Uncertainty divides: 

By Passions? these Oissimulation hides; 

Opinions? they still take a wider range: 170 

Find, if you can, in \vhat you cannot change, 

^ Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with Climes, 

Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times. 


■ Search then the RULING PASSIONS- there, alone, 
Ihe Wild are constant, and the Cunning known; 

The bool consistent, and the False sincere; 

Priests, Princes, Women, no dissemblers here. 

This clue once found, unravels all the rest. 

The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest^. 
Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 

Whose ruling Passion was the Lust of Praise- 
Born wjth whate’er- could win it from the Wise, 
Women and Fools must like him or he dies; 

Tho’ wond’ring Senates hung on all he spoke, 

Ihe Club must hail him master of the joke. 

Shall parts so various aim at nothing new? 

He’ll shine a Tull^ and a Wilmot too 
Then turns repentant, and his Ciod adores 
With the same spirit that he drinks and whores ® ; 
Fnough if all around him but admire, * 

And now the Punk applaud, and now the Friar. 


In the first edition: J— n now shall tell;’ in the year 1731 in a 3panish convent in the habit 
meanin||f perhaps Johnsmn, the Scottish Secre- of the monks who had given him a last refuge, 
tary. . . a neighbour of Pope s at Twickenham. His career is described in Vol. 11. of Lord Stan- 
Cai^thers, hope’s Hist of Engl. ^ ‘ 

Seaixh thon the Ruling Passion See Es- ♦ John Wilmot, E. of Rochester, famous for 
say on Man, Ep, n. V. 133. & seq. W arburton. his Wit and Extravagancies in the tiine pf Charles 
* [Philip DnHc of ■JVharton, the notorious son the Second. P. [See note p. i8x.] 
of an only notorious father (Addison’s patron), » With the same spirit] Spirit, for principle, 
after a life of mad dissip^ition and adventure, died not passion. Warburton. 
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Thus with each mft of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honest heart; 

Grown ’ all to all, from no one « vice exempt ; 

And most contemptible, to shun contempt : 

His Passion still, to covet gen’ral praise, 

His Life, to forfeit it a thousand ways; 

A constant Bounty which no friend has made; 

An angel Tongue, which no man can persuade; 

A Fool, with more of Wit than half mankind. 

Too rash for Thought, for Action too .refin’d: - 
A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves; • 

A Rebel to the very king he loves; 

He dies, sad outcast of each church and state. 

And, harder still 1 flagitious, yet not great. 

Ask you why Wharton broke thro’ ev’ry rule? 

’Twas all for fear the 'Knaves should call him FooP, 
^^ature well known, no prodigies remain^, 

Comets are regular, and Wh arton plain. 

Yet, in this search, thd^^fee^ may mistake. 

If second qualities for first they take. 

When Catiline by rapine swell’d his store; 

When Caesar made a noble dame^ a whore; 

In this the Lust, in that the Avarice 

Were means, not ends; Ambition was the vice. 

That very Caesar, bom in Scipio’s days. 

Had aim’d, like him, by Chastity at praise^. 

Lucullus, when Fmgality could charm, 

Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm®. 

In vain th’ obseiwer eyes the builder’s toil, 

But quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile. 

In this one Passion man can strength enjoy. 

As Fits give vigour, just when they destroy. 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 

Yet tames not this; it sticks to our last sjind. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins. 

Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 

Old Politicians chew on wisdom past. 

And totter on in bus’ncss to the last; 

As weak, as earnest; and as g|^avely out, 

As sober Lanesb’row® dancing m the gout. 

Behold a rev’rend sire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameless race, 


* (Goethe makes Werther as the supposed 
author of the Letters from Switzerland express 
a similar idea: ^one wovild always rather appear 
vicious than ridiculous to anyone else.] 

■ In the former Editions, v. 208, 

* Nature well known,, no Miracles remain.' 
Alter'd as above, for very obvious reasons. 

IVarburton. 

* [Servilia, the sister of Cato and the mother 
ofBrutusI According to Sueton. Julinsy c. 51.] 

^ (Alluding to the famous story of Scipio the 
older and So^mnisba.} 


* [L. Liclnius Lucullus, who after his Eastern 
campaigns introduced many luxuries into Roman 
life.] 

^ LanesU row, \ An ancient Nobleman, who 
continued this practice long after his legs were" 
disabled by the gout. Upon the death of Prince 
George of Denmark, he demanded an audience 
of the Queen, to advise her to preserve her health 
and dispel her grief by Dancing,^ P.‘ (Viscount 
Lane.sborough died at Dublin in 1736. He iil, 
often alluded to as the dancing jiror in Itii»h 
pasquinades of the day. Carntihtr^,\ . , , . 
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Shov’d from the wall perhaps, or rudely press’d 
By his own son, that passes by unbless’d: 

Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, 

And envies ev’ry sparrow that he sees. 

A salmon’s belly, Helluo \ was thy fate ; 

The doctor call’d, declares all help tod late: 

“ Mercy 1 ” cries Helluo, “mercy on my soul!” 

“Is there no hope? — Alas! — then bring the jowP.” 

The frugal Crone, whom praying priests attend, 

Still tries to save the hallow’d taper’s end, 

Colle«t^ her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

For one puff more, and in that puff expires^. 

“Odious! in woollen! ’twould a Saint provoke,” 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke)^ 

“No, let a charming Chintz, and Brussels lace 
“Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face: 

“ One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead - 
“And — Betty — give this Cheek a little Red®.” 

The Courtier smooth, who forty years had shin’d 
An humble servant to all human kind, 

*Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir, 

“If — where I’m going — I could serve you. Sir?” ^55 

“I give and I devise” (old Euclio said, 

And sigh’d) “my lands and tenements to Ned,” 

“Your money, Sir;” “My money. Sir, what all? 

“ Why, — if I must — (then wept) I give it Paul.” 

“The Manor, Sir?” — “The Manor! hold,” he cry’d, 260 

“Not that, — I cannot part with that” — and died. 

And you ! brave Cobham, to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death : 

Such in those moments as in all the past, 

“Oh, save my Country, Heav’n!” shall be your last®. 265 

* [A Latin word si^ilying a glutton.] mention the names. Several attribute this in 

* [Warton ^aces this story to Athenaeus, Bk. particular to a very celebrated Actress, who, in 

viii., where it is told of the poet Philoxenus ; but detestation of the thought of being buried in 
thinks Pope derived it from La Fontaine.] woollen, gave these her last orders with her dy- 

3 A fact told him by Lady Bolingbroke, of ing breath. P. [According to Warton the 
an old Countess at Paris. Vi^'arburton. [It is actress in question was the famous Mrs Oldfield, 
rather an odd circumstance that, although the and Betty, her friend and confidante, Mrs Saun- 
professed subject of this Epistle is ^he Cha- ders.] 

tacters of Men,' Pope has taken two of the ex- [Mo reader of Dickens will fail to remem* 

I amples to illustrate his theory from Women, the ber the last w'ords of Cleopatra in Doinhey and 
; ’frugal crone’ and ‘poor Narcissa,’ and yet he Son, just as the next illustration but one will 
Ji ftAys, in the next Epistle, on Women, remind many of Tennyson’s Noriherti Farmer. 

; *In Men, we various Ruling Passions find; Euclio’s very words are said by Warton to have 
t In Women, Hoo almost divide the kind, been used by Sir William Bateman on his death- 

’ *1110 Love of Pleasure, and the Love of Sway.’ bed. But Wakefield states Euclio to have been . 

• Njeither of these Passions belonged to the Women, designed for Sir Charles Buncombe of Helmsley ; 

I whose examples he hp introduced to illustrate whidi is probable from Imit. 0 / Horace, Sat. ii* 

I the Character and Ruling Passion of Men. v. 183.] 

1 Bowles.'] [Whatever were the precise last words of 

* words that poor Narcissa spoke)] William Pitt, this was the spirit which dictated 
This #tbry, as well as the others, is founded on them. Compare the Epitaph (xiii.) on AtUr*- r 

I Ihc^ l^p’^the , author had the goodness not to bury.] 
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EPISTLE II.i 

To a LapY". 

Of the Characters of Women. 

N othing so true as what you once let fall, 

“Most Women have no Characters at all,” 

Matter too soft a lastinj^ mark to bear) 

And best distinguish’d by black, brown, op fair, 

How many pictures of one Nymph we view, 5 

All how unlike each other, all how true! 

Arcadia’s Countess'*, here, in ermin’d pride, 

Is, there, Pastoni by a fountain side. 

Here Fannia, leering on her own good man. 

And there, a naked Leda with a Swan. lo 

Let that the Fair one beautifully cry, 

In Magdalen’s loose hair, and lifted eye. 

Or drcst in smiles of sweet Cecilia shine**. 

With simp’ring Angels, Palms, and Harps divine; ‘ 

Whether the Charmer sinner it, or saint it, 15 

If Folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 

Come then, the colours and the ground prepare ! 

Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air; 

Choose a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this ntinute^ 20 

Rufa, whose eye quick-glancing o’er the Park 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a Spark, 


* [Of this Epistle, which was published in 1735, 
parts had been long before written and even 
printed. As originally pu’Dlishcd, it wanted the 
portraits of Philomede, Chloe and Atossa. Ac- 
cording to Warburton’s statement, Pope commu- 
nicated the character of Atossa to the Dpehes^, 
of Marlborough as intended for the Duchess of 
Buckingham; according to Walpole he repeated 
the experiment vice versa. Immediately on the 
death of Pope, the Duchess of Marlborough ap- 
plied to one of his executors, Lord Marchmont, 
with the view of ascertaining whether tl^p poet 
ha4 l«ft behind him any satire on the Duke or 
himself. Marchmont consulted Holingbroke : 
and it was found that in the edition of the 
JSfsays prepared for the press by Pope 
just before his death, and printed off ready for 

f ublication, the character of Atossa was inserted. 

f X^rd Marchmont made the statement attri- 
hute^to him by the editor of his papers (Rose), 
Pope had received from the Duchess 1000, the 
acceptance of which implied forbearance towards 
the house of Mariborough. If this be so, it is 
probable that the motive which prompted Pope 
to the acceptance of this ‘ favour’ was the desire 
to settle l^rtha Blount in independent circum- 
stances for life. Sec the account of this trans- 
action in Cairuthers’ Pope^ pp. 392 — 6. On 


the general subject of the Epistle, compare the 
6th Satire of Juvenal, the loth Satire of B^ileau, 
and Young’s two Satires On lVomen.'\ 

2 [Generally supposed to bo Martha Blount, 
concerning whom see JHtrociwio.ry 

p. XXX.] 

^ [The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney was in- 
scribed to hi.s sister, the Countess of Pembroke,] 

^ A rcadia's Couniesjff — Pasiora by a /auH- 
tain — Leda ivith a sivan — Magdalen — Cecilia- A 
Attitudesrin which several ladies affected to be 
drawn, and soipetinxes ope lady in them all. The 
poet’s politeness and copiplaisance to the sex is 
observable in this instance, amongst others, that, 
where, as in the Characters^ 0/ Men he has some- 
times made use of real names, in the Characters 
0/ Women always fictitious. P. [The* reader 
must remember the portraits by Kneller and his 
contemporaries to appreciate the ap(no!>s of the 
illustration.] 

* Catchy ere she change t the Cytuthick of this 
minute. \ Alluding to the precept of Fresnoy: 
*fortuce veneres captando fugacesl 
iVarbtfrtou. 

^ Instances of contrarieties, given even from 
such Characters as are most strongly mark’d 
and seemingly therefore most consistent ; as I. : 
In the Affected, v. 21, and P. 
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Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke ^ If 
As Sappho’s di’monds with her dirty smock 
Or Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task, 25 

With Sappho fragrant at an ev’ning Masc|ue: . 

Bo morning Insects that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting-siin. 

How soft is Silia! fearfid to offend®; 

The Frail one’s advocate, the Weak one’s friend t 30 

To her, Calista prov’d her conduct nice ; 

And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 

Sudd^i, she storms! she raves! You tip the wink. 

But spSre your censure; Silia does not drink. 

All syfes may see from what the change arose, 35 

All eyes may see — a Pimple on her nose. 

Papillia, wedded to her am’rous spark 
Sighs for the shades — “How charming is a Park!” 

A Park is purchas’d, but the Fair he sees 

All bath’d in tears --“Oh odious, odious Trees!” 40 

Ladies, like variegated Tulips, show; 

’Tis to their Changes half their charms we owe ; 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 

Their happy Spots the nice admirer take^, 

’Twas thus Calypso once each heart alarm’d ®, 45 

Aw’d without Virtue, without Beauty charm’il ; 

Her Tongue bewitch’d as oddly as her Eyes, 

Less Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wise; 

Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 

Was just not ugly, and was just not mad ; 50 

Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create, 

As when she touch’d the brink of all we hate. 

Narcissa’s ® nature, tolerably mild 
To make a wash, would hardly stew a child ; 

Has ev’n been prov’d to grant a Lovers pray’r, 55 

And paid a Tradesman once to make him state ; 

Gave ^ms at Easter, in a Christian trim. 

And made a Widow happy, for a whim. 

Why then declare Good-nature is her scorn. 

When ’tis by that alone she can be borne? 60 

^ LWarburtou compares the first ‘♦anza of health determined her to quit England for Italy 
fast Imitation of Dorset. See p, 183. The and th^ South of France, where she remained 
^rson referred to is supposed to he Queen till shortly before her death in 1762. Her letters 
Caroline ; but this seems unlikely, as the Queen from Constantinople were first published in the 
appears V. 1 8 1.] following year.] 

* [Sap/ho is Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as ® II. Contrarieties in the Soft-natur'd. P. 
to whoset relations with Pope see I ntrodticto^y ^ [Alluding to the ‘ beauty-spots’ or 

Memoir, p. xxxi, where the different passages in then in fashion.] 

which she is attacked by him are enumerated. ® III. Contrarieties in Xht CnH^iiHgid^AArt- 
He had first addressed her as Sappho in some pa- fiil. P. 

ile^rical lines written in t^22, and afterwards ® I have been informed, on good authority, that 
transferred to Martha Blount. Lady Mary Pierre- this character was designed for the then Duchess 
point was bbrn at Thoresby in Notts, about 1690 : of Hamilton. IVarton. [These lines were ori* 
in 171a married Edward Wortley Montagu, whom ginally published, in a somewhat different form, 
she acconipanied to Constantinople on his ap- under tne title of Sylvia, a Fragment, in the 

E Ointmdnt to Aat einljassy in 1716. Shortly after Miscellanies of 1727.] 
er iWbtam in 1718 she fixed her summer residence ^ IV. In the fVAimsical. P. 
at Twickenham. In the year 1735^ declining 
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Wh> pique all mortals, yet aft'ect a name? 

A fool to Pleasure, yet a slave to Fame: 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs 
Now drinking citron with his Grace and Chartres^: 

Now Conscience chills her, and now Passion bums; 65 

And Atheism and Religion take their turns;. 

A very Heathen in the carnal part. 

Yet still a sad, good Christian at her heart. 

See Sin in State, majestically drunk 
Proud as a Peeress, prouder as a Punk; 70 

Chaste to her Husband, frank to all beside,* 

A teeming Mistress, but a barren Bride. * 

What then? let Blood and Body bear the fault. 

Her Head’s untouch’d, that noble Seat of Thought : 

Such this day’s doctrine — in another fit 75 

She sins with Poets thro’ pure Love of Wit. 

What has not fir’d her bosom or her brain? 

Caesar and Tall-boy'*, Charles and Charle^nagne. 

As Helluo, late Dictator of the Feast, 

The Nose of Hautgout, and the Tip of Taste, 80 

Critic’d your wine, and analys’tl your meat. 

Yet on plain Pudding deign’d at home to eat; 

So Philomed^^, lect’ring all mankind 
On the soft Passion, and the Taste refin’d, 

Th’ Address, the Delicacy — stoops at once, 85 

And makes her hearty meal upon a Dunce. 

Flavia’s a Wit, has too much sense to Pray®; 

To Toast our wants and wishes, is her way; 

Nor asks of God, but of her Stars, to give 

The mighty blessing, “while we live, to live.” 90 

Then all for Death, that Opiate of the soul! 

Lucretia’s dagger, Rosamonda’s^ bowl. 

Say, what can cause such impotence of mind? 

A Spark too fickle, or a Spouse too kind.^ 

Wise Wretch 1 with Pleasures too refin’d to please; 95 

With too much Spirit to be e’er at ease; 

With too much Quickness ever to be taught; 

With too much Thinking to have common Thought: 

You purchase Pain with all that Joy can give. 

And die of nothin|^ but a Rage* to live. ‘ 11^*100 

Turn then from Wits ; and look on Simo’s Mate, 

No Ass so meek, no Ass so obstinate. 

Or her, that owns her Faults, but never mends, . ; 
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Because she’s lionest, and the best of Friends, vjf*, 

Or her, whose life the Church and Scandal share, 

For ever in a Passion, or a Pray’r. 

Or her, who laughs at Hell, but (like her ,Grace)^ 
Cries, “Ah! how charming, if there’s no .such place!” 
Or who in sweet vicissitude appears 
Of Mirth and Opium, R^tafie^ and Tears, 

The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught, 

To kill those foes to Fair ones. Time and Thought. 
Woman and Fool are two hard things to hit; 

For true No'meaning puzzles more than Wit. 

But •Wiat are these to great Atossa’s mind ^ ? 

Scarce once herself, by turns all Womankind! 

Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth; 

Shines in exposing Knaves, and painting Fools, 

Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules. 

No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again \ 

Full sixty years the World has been her Trade, 

The wisest Fool much Time has ever made. 

From loveless youth to un respected age. 

No Passion gratify’d except her Rage. 

So much the Fury still out-ran the Wit, 

The Pleasure miss’d her, and the Scandal hit. 

Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 
But he ’s a bolder man who dares be well. 

Her ev’ry turn with Violence pursu’d, 

Nor more a storm her Hate than Gratitude: 

To that each Passion turns, or soon or late ; 

Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate: 
Superiors? death! and Equals? what a curse! 

But an Inferior not dependant? worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 

Oblige 4ier, and she’ll hate you while you live: 


^ The Duchess of Mont^u. VVarton. [She 
WAS an intimate friend of Lady Mary Wortley 
hContagu% who speaks of her ‘ tender esteem ' for 
the Ehich;^.] • 

i (A kind of liqueur.'] 

> [The Duchess of Marlborough. See note on 
a36. Her maiden name was Sarah Jennings ; 
itfb^XoIonel Churchill was her third husband. 
At liady||to|chni she acquired an irresistible in- 


whom foxifl 
riesj^ndence uM 
Freeman. It 
topoh^ and ^ 
borotMi. After 


princess Anne, to whom she was 
uady of the Bedchamber, and 
fenty years she carried on a cor- 
r the loving pseudonym of Mrs 
Jhrough her that Churchill rose 
■ and became Earl of Marl- 
Pfeen Anne's accession the in- 


fluence. C^^arlborough (created Duke in lyoa) 
^ absolute ; and was imperiously 
mi home 6y his Duchess while he was 
B was at last succes,s- 


fully undermined by Harley and his instrument 
Abigail Hill, a relative of the'Duchess and bed- 
chamber-woman to the Queen; and in 1712, 
Marlborough was dismissed from all his employ- 
ments. dThe Duchess survived his death (in 1722] 
for 22 years ; and in her Vindications of his con- 
duct and her own has left materials for modifying 
some at least among the extravagant chargbs 
brought against both. With Pope’s caustic refer- 
ences to every doubtful point in her career and 
character should be compared the equally un- 
merciful prose attacks of Swift in the Exa- 
vnner^ Nos. 16, 19, 49, &c. It may be added 
that the name of Atossa, the ambitious daughter 
of Cyrus and mother of Xerxes, is admirably 
chosen.] 

* After v. 122, in the MS. 

‘ Oppress’d with wealth and wit, abundance sad! 
One makes her poor, the other makes her mad.^ ! 

IVarduriml 
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But alid she’ll dddre you — Then the Bust 
And Temple rise — tlleil fall again to dust^. 

Last night, her Loid ^as all that ’s good and gteat ; 
A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 
Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit robb’d of Pow’r, by Warmth of Friertds, 
By Wealth of Follow’rs! without one distress 
Sick of herself thro’ very selfishness! 

Atossa, curs’d with ev’ry granted pray’r, 

Childless with all her Children, wants an Heir*. 

To Heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded s^ore, 

Or wanders, Ileav’n-directed, to the Toor *; 

Pictures like these, dear Matlani, to design. 

Asks no firm hand, and no unerring line; 

Some wand’ring touches, some reflected light. 

Some flying stroke alone can hit ’em right : 

For how should etjual Colours do the knack? 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black? 

“Yet Chloe'* sure was form’d without a spot’* — 
Nature in her then err’d not, but forgot. 

“With ev’ry pleasing, ev’ry prudent part, 

Say, what can Chloe want?” — She wants a Heart. 
vShe speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought; 

But never, never, reach’d one gen’roiis Thougnt. 
Virtue she finds loo painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in Decencies for ever. 

So very reasonable, so iinmov’d, 

^ As never yet to love, or to be lov’d. 

^ She, while lier Lover pants upon her breast. 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest ; 

And when she sees her Friend in deep despair, 

, Observes how much a Chintz exceeds Mohair®.- 
Forbid it Heav’n, a Favour or a Debt 
She e’er should canfcel — but fehe may forget. 

Safe is your Secret still in Chloe’s ear; 

But none of Chloe’s shall you ever hear. 

Of all her Dears she never slander’d one. 

But cares not if a thousand are undone. 

Would Chloe know if you’re alive or dead? 

She bids her Footman put it il! her head. 

Chloe is prudent — •W^ould you too be wise? 

Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 
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** This alludes to a temple she erected with 
a bust of Queen Anne in it, which mouldered 
away in a few years. Wilkes. ' 

• Afttsr v. 148, in the MS; 

* This Death decides, nor lets the ble.ssing fall 
On any one .she hates, but on them all. 

Curs’d chance ! this only could afflict her more, 
If any part should Wander to the poor.’ 

WaHfnrion. 

* [Pitt (the elder) was then one of the poor ; 


and to him . Heaven directed a portibh bf tjife 
Wealth of the haughty Dowager. M^caUunj^S 

* Lady Suffolk. Wa^'lon. [This gr^kt Jady, 
who.se friend.ship was courted by Swift, PdpC, 
Arbuthnot and Gay, is described by^ Lord Stan- 
hope as ‘placid, goo’d-natllred, and kind-hekfti!'d, 
but very deaf, and not remarkable fbr Wit* She 
was the mistress of George II.] 

* [MoAntr, a stuff mad<? of Cartiers ttf other 
uhcominon hair.] . 
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One certain Portrait may (I grant) be seen, 

Which Heav’n has vaniish’d out, and made a Queen : 
The same for ever! and describ’d by all 
With Truth and Goodness, as with Crown and Ball. 
Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will. 

And shew their zeal, and hide their want of skill. 

’Tis well — but, Artists ! who can paint or write. 

To draw the Naked is your true delight. 

That robe of Quality so struts and swells, 

None see what Parts of Nature it conceals : 

Th’ ejjactest ‘traits of Body or of Mind, 

We ow^ to models of an humble kind. 

If Queensbury^ to strip there’s no compelling, 

’Tis from a Handmaid we must take a Helen, 

From Peer or Ihshop ’tis no easy thing 
To draw the man who loves his God, or King: 

Alas I I copy (or my draught would fail) 

From honest Mah’met ^ or plain Parson Ilale^. 

But grant, in Public Men sometimes are shown 
A Woman’s seen in Private life alone : 

Our bolder Talents in full light display’d ; 

Your virtues open fairest in the shade. 

Bred to disguise, in Public ’tis you hide; 

There, none distinguish ’twixt your Shame or Pride, 
Weakness or Delicacy; all so nice. 

That each may seem a Virtue, or a Vice 
Jig Men, we various Ruling Passions find ® ; 
llCWomen, two almost divide the kind ; 

Ttosc, only lix’d, they first or last obey, 

The Love of Pleasure, and the l..ove of Sway. 

That, Nature gives; and where the lesson taught^ 

Is but to please, can Pleasure seem a fault? 
Experience, this; by Man’s oppression curst. 

They seek the second not to loose the first. 

Men, • some to Bus’ness, some to Pleasure take ; ’ 


* [The Duchess of Queensbiiry, the 
onaent of Swift and the untirine oatro 


liishton IS illustratecl by an amusing anecdote of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s, who speaks of 
the Duchess at the head of a tribe of dames in- 
sisting upon admission to the House of Lords 
oh an occasion when for want of room ladies 
had betn excluded from the Chamber.] 

* ,Mah' met, servant to the late King [George 
I.]) said to be the son of a Turkish Bassa, whom 
he took at the Siege of Buda, and constantly 
kept about his person. P. 

* Dr Stephen Hale, not more estimable for 
his useful discoveries as a natural philosopher, 
than for his exemplary Life and Pastoral Charity 
as a Pairish Priest P. 

mnt, in Public, «5r»c.] In the former 
Bditions^ between thts and the foregoing lines, 
a want of Connexion might he perceived, oc- 


casioned by the omission of certain Examples 
and I llustrations to the Maxims laid down ; and 
tho’ some of these have since been found, viz. 
the Chi^cters of PhiloniedS, A tossa, Chloe, and 
some verses following, others are still wanting, 
nor can we answer that tliese are exactly in- 
serted. 

* That each may seem a Virtue, or a Vice.] 
For Women are taught Virtue so artificially, and 
Vice so naturally, that, in the nice exercise of 
them, they may be easily mistaken for one an- 
other. Scribler~tis. | 

® The former part having shewn, that the par- j 
ticnlar Characters of Women are more various ! 
than those of Men, it is nevertheless observed, 
that the f^eneral Characteristic of the sex, as to 
the ruling Passion, is more uniform. ^ P. 

7 This is occa.sioned partly by their Nature, 
partly their Education, and in some degree by 
Necessity. P. 




ry Wdffian is at heart a Rake: 
some to QuiejjL some to public Strife; 

But ev’ry Lady w(^d be Queen for life. 

Yet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens M 
PowV all their end, but Beauty all the means : 

In Youth they conquer, with so wild a rage, 

As leaves them scarce a subject in their Age: 

For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam; 

No thought of peace or happiness at home. 

But Wisdom’s triumph is well-tim’d Retreat, 

As hard a science to the Fair as Great! 

Beauties, like Tyrants, old and friendless g^^chvn, 

Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone. 

Worn out in public, weary ev’iy eye, 

Nor leave one sigh behind them when they die®. 

Pleasures the sex, as children Birds, pursue^, 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view; 

Sure, if they catch, to spoil the Toy at most, 

To covet flying, and regret when lost: 

At last, to follies Youth could scarce 
It grows their Age’s prudence to pretend 3^ 

Ashani’d to own they gave delight before,i? 

Reduc’d to feign it, when they give no ’more : 

As Hags hold Sabbaths less for joy than spite,*’ 

So these their merry, miserable Night; 

Still round and round the Ghosts of Beauty glide. 

And haunt the places where their Honour died. 

See how the World its Veterans rewards I 
A Youth of Frolics, an old Age of Cards; 

. Fair to no purpose, artful to no end. 

Young without Lovers, old without a Friend ; 

A Fop their Passion, but their Prize a Sot; 

Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot®! 

Ah! Friend! to dazzle let the Vain design‘d; 

•To raise the Thought, and touch the Heart be thine! 
That Charm shall grow, while what fatigues the Ring^, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing: 

So when the Sun’s broad beam has tir’d the sight, 

All mild ascends the Moon’s more sober light, 

Serene in Virgin Modesty she sliines, 

And unobserv’d the glaring Orb declines ®. 

Oh! blest with Temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 


‘"What arc the Aims and the Fate of this 
S«»? — I. As to Potver. P. 

* Copied from Young, Satire V. Warton. 

® 1 1. As tx> Pleasure. P. 

* flTie Hags’ or Witches’ Sabbath is properly 
the Walpurgis-night, preceding May-day.] 

' ■ [For the history of these lines see note to 
nh<4s To- Martha Blotmt on her birthday in the 
Mise^laneous Poems. \ 

* ilivlde for their true Intercsti ' P. 


“ [The fashionable pro'menade in tjhe. 
made in the reign of Charles I. and poBtialJy 
stroyed at the time of the forrnation of th^ Serjf^nt^ ! 
tine by order of Queen Caroline.] j 

® [These four lines were originally addressed 
to Miss Judith Cowper, preceded by |his triplet j 
‘Though sprightly Sappho force our., li||||sa n< ya| 'aisey,^ 
A softer wonder my pleas d 

I’he mild Erinna blushmg^n A^r hays.^Lv. t,!|'|i^® 
See Carruthers’ Zi/5r. v . ' - ' ' \ 
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She, who can love a Sister’s charni^ or h^||^H| I 

Sighs for a daughter with urrtloimded ear; 260 I 

She, who ne’er answers till a -l^usband cools,. 

Or, if she rules him, never shews she* rules; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most, when she obeys; 

Let l^ops or Fortune fly which way they will; 265 

Disdains all loss of Tickets, or Codille ^ : 

Spleen, • Vapours, or Small-pox, above them all. 

And Mistress of herself, tho’ China fall-. 

An(i yet, V)elieve me, good as well as ill, 

Womarfs at best a Contradiction still. 270 

Heav’n, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer Man; 

Picks from each sex, to make the Fav’rite blest, 

Y our love of Pleasure, or desire of Rest : 

Blends, in exception to all geii’ral rules, 275 

Your Tagtk of Follies, with our Scorn of Fools: 

Reserve^lPh Frankness, Art with Truth ally’d, 

Couragij^^h Softness, Modesty with Pride ; 

Fix’d Iqjinciples, with Fancy ever new ; 

Shakes <^11 together, and produces — You®. 280 

■ Be this a Woman’s Fame : with this unblest, 

I'oasts live a scorn, and Queens may die a jest. 

This Phoebus promis’d (I forget the year) 

When those blue eyes first open’d on the sphere; 

Ascendant Phoebus watch’d that hour with care, 285 

Averted half your Parents’ simple Pray’r; 

And gave you Beauty, but deny’d the Pelf 
That buys your sex a Tyrant o’er itself. 

The gen’rous God, who Wit and Gold refines, 

And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 290 

Kept Dross for Duchesses, the world shall know it^. 

To you gave Sense, Good-humour, and a Poet. 

^ [Codille: cf. Rape of the Locky Canto in. v. ‘ mix’d up all, and his best clay employ’d, 
9a.] Then call’d the happy composition — Floya.’J 

* Addison has touched this subject .with his ^ [Yet it was for Martha Blount, to whom 

usual exquisite humour in the Lover, No 10, these compliments are addressed, that Pope seems 
quoting Epictetus, to comfort a Lady that labours to have taken the dross of the Duchess of Marl- 
imder this heavy calamity. ^ Warto?i. • borough. V . ante.\ 

* [Warton compares Swift’s : • 
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EPISTLE III.i 

To Allen Lord Bathurst®. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of the Use of Riches. 

THA T it is kncnvn to viost into one of tJi^ extremes^ Avarice or Pro- 

fusion, V. I, &c. The point discuss'd^ ivhether the invention of Money has been -more 
com 7 nodions or pernicious to Plankind, v. 21 to 77. That Riches ^ either to the 
Avaricious or the Prodigal, cannot afford Ifappiness, scarcely Necessa 7 'ies^ v. 89 — 160. 
That Avarice is ajt absolute Prenzy, loithout an Rnd or Purpose^ v. 113, &c. 152. 
Conjectures about the Motives of Avaricious men^ v. 121 to 153. That the co 7 tdi 4 ct 
of men^ with 7 ‘espect to Riches^ can only be accounted for by the Order of Provi- 
dence, which works the ge 7 te 7 'al Good out of Extre 77 tes^ ayid brhigs all to its great 
E 7 td by perpetual Revolutio 7 is^ v. 161 to 178. Ilotu a Miser acts 7 ip 07 i Pri 7 tciples 
which appear to hhii reaso 7 table, v. 179. I/oio a Prodigal does the sarncy v. 199. 
The due Medium y a 7 id true tise of Riches y v. 219. 'The Man ^ Ross, v. 250. The 
fcUe of the Profuse a}id the Covetous, in tivo exa 77 iples ; both miserable' hi Life and hi 
Deaths v. 300, &c. The Story of Sir Balaam, v. 339 to the end. 


W HO shall decide, when Doctors disagree. 

And soundest Casuists doubt, like you and me? 


P. 

vv And soundest Casuists doubt, like yo 
You hold the word, from Jove to Momus^ givhi 
That Man was made the standing jest of Heav’n; 
And Gold but sent to keep the fools in play. 

For some to heap, and some to throw away. 

But I, who think more highly of our kind, 

(And surely, Heav’n and I are of a mind) 

Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the shining mischief under ground : 

But when by Man’s audacious labour won. 

Flam’d forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun, 

Then careful Heav’n supply’d two sorts of Men, 

To squander These, and Those to hide again. 

Like Doctors thus, when much dispute has past, 
We find our tenets just the samfe at last. 


15 


• This Epistle was written after a violent out- 
cry d^ainst our Author, on a supposition that he 
had ridiculed a worthy nobleman merely for his 
wrong taste. He justified himself upon that 
article in a letter to the Earl of Burlington ; at 
the end of which are these words : I have learnt 
that there are some who would rather be wicked 
than ridiculous: and therefore it may be safer 
to attack vices than follies. I will therefore leave 
my betters in the tmiet possession of their idols, 
their groves, and their high places ; and change 
my subject from their pnde to their meanness, 
from their vanities to their miseries ; and as the 
only certain way to avoid misconstructions, to 
lessen offence, and not to multiply ill-natured 


applications, 1 may probably, in my next, make 
use of real names instead of fictitious ones.” P. 

2 [Allen Apsley Lord .'Bathurst, a Tory peer, 
was one of the most intimate of Pope's friends and 
a.ssociates. ‘ He united,’ says Carruthers, * a .sort of 
French vivacity’ [‘ Bathurst impetuous, whom jrou 
and I strive who shall love the most,’ is the mention 
of him in Gay’s catalogue of Pope’s friends] ‘ to 
English principles, and mingled freely in society 
till past ninety, living to walk under the shade 
of lofty trees which Pope and he had planted, 
and to see his son Lord Chancellor of England.’, 
He died in the year 1774. at^the age of J 

3 [Momus (derisive blame) is personified as a 
god in the Theogony of Hesiod.] 
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Both fairly owning Riches, in effect, 

No grace of Ileav’n or token of th’ Elect; 

Giv’n to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 
To Ward^, to Waters®, Chartres*^, and the DeviH. 
B. What nature wants, commodious ^ Gold bestows, 
’Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 


P. But how unequal it 
’Tis thus we riot, while, 

^ John Ward, of Hackney, Esq. ; Member of 
Parliament, being prosecuted by the Duchess of 
Buckingham, and convrc Iwd of Forgery, was first 
expelled the House, and then stood in the Pillory 
on the 17th of March, 1727. H c was suspected of 
joining m a conveyance with Sir John Blunt, to 
secrete fifty thousand pounds of that Director’s 
Estate, forfeited to the South- Sea Company by 
Act of Parliament. The company recovered the 
fifty thousand pound.s against Ward ; but he set 
up prior conveyances of his real estate to his 
brother and son, and conceal’d all his personal, 
which was computed to be one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. These conveyances being also 
set aside by a bill in Chancery, Ward was im- 
risoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of his life, 
y not giving in his effects till the last day, which 
was that of his examination. During his con- 
finement, his amusement was to give poison to 
dogs and cats, and to see them expire by slower 
or quicker torments. To sum up the worth of 
this gentleman, at the several sera’s of his life. 
At his standing in the Pillory he was worth above 
two hundred thousand founds; at his commit- 
ment to Prison, he was worth one hundred and 
Jl/^y thousand^ but has been since .so far dimi- 
nished in his reputation, as to be thought a worse 
man by jd/ty or sixty thousand. P, [Fronr 
Pope’s intimate acquaintance with Mr Ward’s 
career^it might almost be suspected that he is 
the same who is enumerated among Pope’s friends 
in Gay’s poem. ] ^ 

* Mr Waters, the third of these worthies, 
WM a man no way resembling the former in his 
military, but extremely so in his civil capacity; 
his great fortune having been rai.s’d by the like 
diligent attendence on the necessities of others. 
But this gentleman’s history must be deferred 
till his death, when his worth may b* k nown 
more certainly. P. 

® Fr. Chartres, a man infamous for all manner 
of vices. When he was an ensign in the army, 
h© was drumm’d out of the regiment for a cheat ; 
he was next banish’d Bx*ussels, and drumm’d out 
of Ghent on the same account. After a hundred 
tricks at the gaming tables, he took to lending 
of money at exorbitant interest .and on great 
penalties, accumulating premium, interest, and 
capital into a new capital, and seizing to a minute 
when the payments became due ; in a word, by 
a constant attention to the vices, wants, and 
follies of mankind, he acquired an immense for- 
^ tune. ^ JHEis house was a perpetual bawdy-house. 
He whs twice condemn’d for rapes, and par- 
doned: but the last time not without imprison- 
ment lit Newgate, ai^d large confiscations. He 


bestows, observe, 
wlio sow it, starve : 

died in Scotland in 1731, aged 62. The populace 
at his funeral rais’d a great riot, almost tore the 
body out of the coffin, and cast dead dogs, &c. 
into the grave along with it. The following 
Epitaph contains his character very justly drawn 
by Dr Arbuthnot ; 

HERE continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 
Who with an inflexible constancy, 
and Inimitable Uniformity of Life, 
Persisted, 

In .‘ipite of Age and Infirmities, 

In the Practice of Every Human Vice; 
Excepting Prodigality and Hyi’ocrisy: 

His insatiable Avarice exempted him from the 
first, 

His matchless Impudence from the second. 

Nor was he more singular 
in the imdeviating Pravity of his Manners 
Than successful 
in AccuviulatifK^ Wealth. 

For, without Trade or Profession, 
Without Trust of Public Money, 

And without Bribe-worthy Service, 

He acquired, or more properly created, 

A Ministerial Estate. 

He was the only Person of his Time, 

Who could cheat without the Mask of Honesty, 
Retain his Primeval Meanness 
When possess’d of Ten Thousand a Year, 
And having daily deserved the Gibbet for what 
he did. 

Was at last condemn’d to it for what he could 
not do. 

Oh Indignant Reader ! 

Think not his Life nselcss to Mankind ! 
Pkovidence conniv’d at his execrable Designs, 
To give to After-ages 
A conspicuous Proof and Example, 

Of how^mall Estimation is Exorbitant Wealth 
in the Sight of GOD, 

By his bestowing it on the most unworthy of 
all Mortals. 

This Gentleman was worth seven thousand 
founds a year estate in Land, and about one 
hundred thousand in Money. P. 

* and the Dexnl.\ Alluding to the vulgar 
opinion, that all mines of metal and subterraneous 
treasures are in the guard of the Devil : which 
seems to have taken its rise from the pagan fable 
of Plutus the God of Riches. Warburton. [The 
name of Pluton, given to the God beneath the 
surface who sends forth the wealth of com* pro- 
bably originated in the Eleusinian Mysteries.] 

® [Commodio 7 u, i.e. accommodating.] 
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|what Nature wants (a phrase I much distrust) 

■xtends to Luxury, extends to Lust: 
useful, I grant, it serves what life requires. 

But, dreadful too, the dark Assassin hires: 

B. Trade it may help, Society extend. 

P. But lures the Pirate, and corrupts the Friend. 

B. It raises Armies in a Nation’s aid. 

P. But bribes a Senate, and the Land’s betray’d. 

In vain may Heroes light, and Patriots rave; 

If secret Gold sap on from knave to l^nave^. 

Once, we confess, beneath the Patriot’s cloakc?, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping Guinea' spoke, 

And jingling down the back-stairs, told the crew, 

“Old Cato is as great a Rogue as you.” 

Blest paper-credit! last and best supply^! 

That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 

Gold imp’d ^ by thee, can compass liardest things, 

Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings ® ; 

A single leaf shall waft an Army o’er. 

Or ship off Senates to a distant Shore®; 

A leaf, like Sibyl’s, scatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds shall blow: 

Pregnant with thousands flits the .Scrap unseen, 

And silent sells a King, or buys a Queen 
Oh ! that such bulky Bribes as all might see. 

Still, as of old, encumber’d Villainy®! 

Could France or Rome divert our brave designs, 

With all their brandies or with all their wines? 

What could they more than Knights and Squires confound,^ 


^ secret Go^ sap on from knave to knave. \ 
The expression is fine, and gives us the image 
of a place invested, where the approaches are 
made by communications which support each 
Other; 4s the connexions amongst knaves, after 
they have been taken in by a state engineer, 
serve to screen and encourage one another’s 
private corruptions. 

* — beneath the Patriots c/oak,] This is a 
true story, which happened in the reign of Wil- 
liam. HI. to an unsuspected old Patri*., who 
coming out at the back-door from having been 
closeted by the King, where he had receiv’d 
a large bag of Guineas, the bursting of the bag 
discovered his business there. P. [According 
to Warburton, quoting Burnet, thi.s was Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, who as a leader of op- 
p^tion was induced by King William III. to 
give up many points of importance at the critical 
minute, in return for payments amounting in the 
tot^ to 12,000.] 

* paper-credit. [In 1733 the privileges of the 
Bank of England were renewed. In the same 
year, i]^ spite of the opposition of Barnard and 
others^^^ Walpole openly availed himself of the 
Sinkinjg li^nd^ and before 1737 had mortgaged 
and alienated its entire produce. ] 


^ Imp'd [i.e. fresh-winged. To imp 
of falconry, used of the repairing of the falcon’s 
wings by new feathers. ^ (Cf. the Gcrmap<//<A^^> 
to engraft.)] 

^ —fetch or carry Kings'^ In our author’s 
time, many Princes had been sent about the world, 
and great changes of Kings projected in Europe. 
The partition-treaty had di^osed of Spam ; 
France had set up a King for England, who was 
sent to Scotland, and back again; King Stanis- 
laus was sent to Poland, and back again ; the 
Duke of Anjou was sent to Spain, and Don 
Carlos to Italy. P. 

« Or ship off Senates to a distant Shore i] 
Alludes to .several Ministers, Counsellorsfr.ana 
Patriots banished in our times to Siberia, «iiadi 
to that MORE GLORIOUS FATE of the PARLIAMENT , 
OK Paris, banished to Pontoise in the year 1720^ 

P. 

J [The allusion seems to be to the Pretender 
‘King James III.’ and to Queen Caroline. There 
are no grounds for such an imputation i^n the 
latfer ; but the taunt might be ap^ied^jjyiffl m uch 
force to her unhappy later nag^ewBkety ' jm 

“ After V. 50, in the ■ ■ ' • 

‘To break a trust were Pet^brib^d with wine^T 2 | 
Peter ! ’twould pose as wpi a 
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Or water all the Quorum^ ten miles round ajjllh 
A Statesman’s slumbers how this speech would sjBnf 55 

“Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil; ^ 

“Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door; 

“ A hundred oxen at your levee roar.” 

Poor Avarice one torment more would find; 

Nor could Profusion squander all in kind. 60 

Astride his cheese ^ Sir Morgan might we meet ; 

And Worldly crying coals from street to street^, 

Whom with a wig so wild, and mien so maz’d. 

Pity jnistakes for some poor tradesman craz’d. 

Had Colepepper’s ^ whole wealth been hops and hogs, 65 

Could he himself have sent it to the dogs? 

His Grace will game: to White’s*'^ a Bull be led. 

With spurning heels and with a butting head. 

To White’s be cariy’d, as to ancient games, 

Fair Coursers, Vases, and alluring Dames. 70 

Shall then Uxorio, if the stakes he sweep. 

Bear home six Whores, and make his Lady weep? 

Or soft Adonis, so perfum’d and fine, 

Drive to St. James’s a whole herd of swine? 

Oh filthy check on all industrious skill, 75 

To spoil the nation’s last great trade, Quadrille*! 

Since then, my Lord, on such a World we fall. 

What say you? B. Say? Why take it. Gold and all. 

P. What Riches give us let us then enquire : 

Meat, Fire, and Clothes. B. What more? P. Meat, Clothes, 
and Fire. 80 

Is this too little? would you more than live? 

Alas I ’tis more than Turner^ finds they give. 

Alas ! ’tis more than (all his Visions past) 

Unhappy Wharton®, waking, found at last! 

What, can they give? to dying Hopkins®, Heirs; 85 


• [i. e. every justice of peace.] 

2 [As a Welshman attached to a cheap na- 
tional delicacy. ] 

’ Some Misers of great wealth, proprietors 
of the coal-mines, had entered at this time into 
an association. to keep up coals to an e.v'jravagant 
. price, whereby the poor were reduced almost to 
Starve, till one of them taking the advantage of 
underselling the rest, defeated the design. One 
<»f these Misers worth ten thousand, another 

thousand a year. P. , 

jM>^0^olepepper\ Sir William Colcpeppcr, Bart, 
h person of an ancient family, and ample fortune, 
Wtthou^one other quality of a Gentleman, who, 
after raining himself at the Gaming-table, past 
the rest of his days in sitting there to see the 
rain oi^hthers; preferring to subsist upon borrow- 
ing; begging, rather than to enter into any 
thod of life, and refusing a post in 
tfllflyyas offered him. P, 
fambusC^h-house in St James’ Street, 
hf: chhoce were played for the high- 


[The game of Quadrille, which is a species 
of Ombre, soon came to surpass the latter in 
po})i}larity. ] 

7 Tunier\ One, who, being possessed of three 
hundred thousand pounds, laid down his Coach, 
because Interest was reduced from five to four 
per ce)^, and then put seventy thousand into the 
Charitable Corporation for better interest; which 
sum having lost, he took it so much to heart, 
that he kept his chamber ever after. It is thought 
he would not have outlived it, but that he was j 
heir to another considerable estate, which he j 
daily expected, and that by this course of life he 
saved both deaths and all other expences. P. 

® Unhappy Wharton^ A Nobleman of great 
qualities, but as unfortunate in the application of 
them, as if they had been vices and follies. See 
his Character in the first, Epistle. P. [v. 179 .) 

9 Hopkins, \ A Citizen, whose rapacity ob- 
tained him the name of Vulture Ilopkinsj He 
lived worthless, but died worth three hundred 
tho7tsand pounds, which he would |^iv^ tb HO . 
person living, but left it so as not to be inheHt^ 
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To CHarlrts, Vigour; Japhet, Nose and Ears^? 

Can they, in gems bid pallid Ilippia glow, 

In Fulvia’s buckle ease the throbs below; 

Or heal, old Narses, thy obscener ail, 

With all th’ embroid’ry plaister’d at thy tail? 

They might (were Harpax not too wise to spend) 

Give Harpax’ self the blessing of a friend; 

Or find some Doctor that would save the life 
Of wretched Shylock, spite of Shylock’s Wife: 

But thousands die, without or this or that, 

Die, and endow a College, or a Cat I • 

To some indeed, Heav’n grants the happier fate, 

T enrich a Bastard, or a Son they hate. 

Perhaps you think the Poor might have their part? 
Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from his heart' 
The grave Sir Gilbert^ holds it for a rule, 

That “ev’ry man in want is knave or fool: 

cannot love (says Blunt, with tearless eyes) 

The wretch he starves” — and piously denies: 

But the good Bishop®, with a meeker air. 

Admits, and leaves them. Providence’s care. 

to be just to these poor men of pelf. 

Each does but hate his neighbour as himself; 

Damn’d to the Mines, an equal fate betides 
The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides, 

B. Who suffer thus, mere Charity should own, 

Must action motives pow’rful, tho’ unknown. 


90 


95 


105 




till after the second generation. His counsel 
representing to him how many years it must 
be, before this could take effect, and that his 
money could only lie at interest all that time, 
he expressed great joy thereat, and said, “They 
wou|^ then be as long in spending, as he had been 
in getting it.” But the Chancery afterwards set 
aside the will, and gave it to the heir at law. P. 

* Japhet^ Nose and jEars?^ Japhet Crook, 
alias Sir Peter Etrnng-er, was punished with the 
loss of those parts, for having forged a con- 
veyance of an Estate to himself, upon which he 
took up several thousand pounds. He was at 
the same time sued in Chancery for /raving 
fraudulently obtained a Will, b.y which he pos- 
sessed another considerable Estate, in wrong of 
the brother of the deceased. By these means he 
was worth a g^eat sum, which (m reward for the 
small loss of his ears) he enjoyed in prison till his 
death, and quietly left to his executor. P. 

2 Die, and endo^o a Colleze^ ora Cat.] A fa- 
mous Dutchess of Richmond in her last will left 
considerable legacies and annuities to her Cats. 
R [Warton more than vindicates the memory 
of this famous beauty of Charles II.’s court from 
Pope's taunt by stating that she left annuities to 
certain poor ladies of her acquaintance, with the 
burden of maintaining some of her cats ; this 
proviso being intended to disguise the charitable 
character of the bequests. In Hamburgh, an 


annuity was not long ago left to the Swana which 
adorn the famous Alster-lake in that city.J * 

^ Bond damns the Poor^ &*c.] This epistle was 
written in the year 1730, when a coiporati^ was 
established to lend money to the poor upon 
pledges, by the name of the Charitable Corpo- 
ration; but the whole was turned only to an 
iniquitous method of enriching particular people, 
to the ruin of such numbers, that it became a 
parliamentary concern to endeavour the relief 
of those unhappy sufferers, and three of the 
managers, who were members of the house, 
were expell’d. By the report of the committee, 
appointed to enquire into that iniquitous affair, 
it appears, that when it was objected to the 
intended removal of the office, that the Poor, 
for whose use it was erected, would be hurt by 
it. Bond, one of the Directors, replied. Damn 
the Poor. That “God hates the poor,” an^j, 
“That every man in want is knave or fool,” &c. 
were the genuine apothemns of some of the per- 
sons here mentioned. P. [Dennis Bond, a 
member of Parliament, died in 1747. Carrn- 
thers. I 

* [Sir Gilbert Heathcote, director of the Bank 
of England, and one of the richest men of hi$ day.] 

* [The imaginary Bishop was at Warburtbtt's 
request substituted for the name of a real person 
of whose virtual innocence in the matter War- 
burton felt convinced.] 
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P. Some War, some Plague, or Famine they foresee, 
Some Revelation hid from you and me. 

Why Shylock wants a meal, the cause is found. 

He thinks a Loaf will rise to fifty pound. 

What made Directors cheat in South-sea year ^ ? 

To live on Ven’son when it sold so dear®. 

Ask you why Phryne the whole Auction buys 3? 
Phryne foresees a general Excise^. 

Why she and Sappho ® raise that monstrous sum ? 
Alas ! they fear a man will cost a plum. 

WisGfc ^Peter ® sees the World’s respect for Gold, 

And therefore hopes this Nation may be sold : 
Glorious Ambition ! Peter, swell thy store, 

And be what Rome’s great Didius ^ was before. 

The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age®. 

To just three millions stinted modest Gage®. 

But nobler scenes Maria’s dreams unfold. 

Hereditary Realms, and worlds of Gold. 

Congenial souls ! whose life one Av’rice joins, 

And one fate buries in th’ Asturian Mines. 

Much injur’d Blunt why bears he Britain’s hale? 
A wizard told him in these words our fate : 


1 \_South-iea year: 1720; in August the stock 
of the South Sea Company had risen to 1000 ; by 
the end of Sg|||eniber it had fallen to 300: and 
the news offSe failure of Law's Mississippi 
scheme in Pans completed the crash which re- 
; duced thousands of families to beggary. Pope 
himself told Atterbury that after the bursting of 
the bubble he remained with ‘half what he ima- 
gined hejhad,’ probably meaning half his gains, 
as there is every reason to believe that he sold 
out in time. ] 

* To live on Vef^so 7 i\ In the extravagance 
and luxury of the South-sea year, the price of 
a haunch of Venison, was from three to five 
pounds. P. 

® [Sir Robert Walpole’s scheme of the year 
1733 for bringing the tobacco- and wine-duties 
under the laws of excise, was magnified by report 
into the design of a general excise upon all articles 
of consumption. The popular ferment w hich the 
proposal aroused led to its abandonment. See 
Lord Stanhope’s <7/ Chap. xvi.J 

^ —gefteral Excise] Many people about the 
year 1733, had a conceit that such a thing was 
intended, of which it is not improbable this lady 
might have some intimation. P. [In 1733 Wal- 
pole contemplated a comprehensive measure for 
adding to the excise»duties, and reforming the 
whole administration of the revenue : a cry was 
set up against the measure by the Opposition, 
and the country, terrified by the bugbear of a 
general excise. Pulteney headed the opposition 
in Parliament, while the prejudices of the public 
. .were Wp»ed upon in the Craftsman. Walpole 
\i<Ul forced to withdraw his excellent proposal.] 

* [Pope himself advised Lady M. W, Montagu 
i to purchase South-sea stock in August 1720.] 


® IV Uc Peter^ Peter Walter, a person not 
only eminent in the wisdom of his profession, as 
a dextrous attorney, but allowed to be a good, if 
not a safe conveyancer; extremely respected by 
the Nobility of this lind, tho’ free from all man- 
ner of luxury and ostentation : his Wealth was 
never seen, and his bounty never heard of, except 
to his own son, for whom he procured an employ- 
ment of considerable profit, of which he gave him | 
as much as was necessary. Therefore the taxing | 
this gentleman with any Ambition, is certainly a 
great wrong to him. P. [The ‘Waters’ of v. 20.] 

7 Rome's great Didius] A Roman Lawyer^so 
rich as to purchase the Empire when it was set to 
sale upon the death of Pertinax. P. [Didius 
Julianus A. D. 193 The vendors w'crc the Prae- 
torian Guards.] 

” The Cro^un of Poland, &^c. ] The two per- 
•sons here mentioned were of Quality, each of 
whom in the Mississippi despis’d to realize above 
tluee him-dred thousand pounds; the Gentleman 
with a view to the purchase of the Crown of Po- 
land, the Lady on a vision of the like royal nature. 
They since retired into Spain, where they are still 
in search of gold in the mines of the Asturies, I*. 

* A Mr Gage, of the ancient Suffolk Catholic 
family of that name ; and Lady Mary Herbert, 
daughter of the Marquess of Powis and of a natu- 
ral daughter of James II. : whence the phrase 
'hereditary realms.’ Bowles. 

Much injured Blunt 1 ] Sir John Blunt, ori- 
ginally a scrivener, was one of the first projectors 
of the South-sea Company, and afterwards one of 
the directors and chief managers of the famous 
scheme in 1720. He was also one of thwe who 
suflfer’d most severely by the bill of pains and 
penalties on the said directors. He was a Dis- 
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‘*At length CoiTuption, like a geii’ral flood, 

“ (So long by watchful Ministers withstood) 

“Shall deluge all ; and Av’rice, creeping on, 

“Spread like a low-born mist, and blot the Sun; 
“Statesman and Patriot ply alike the stocks, 

“ Peeress and Butler share alike the Box, 

“And Judges job, and Bishops bite the town, 

“And mighty Dukes pack Cards for half a crown. 

“See Britain sunk in lucre’s sordid charms, 

“And France reveng’d of Anne’s and Edward’s arms?’ 
’Twas no Court-badge, great Scriv’ner ! fir’d^ thy brain, 

Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain : * 

No, ’twas thy righteous end, asham’d to see 
Senates degen’rate. Patriots disagree, 

And, nobly wishing Party-rage to cease, 

To buy both sides, and give thy Country peace. 

“All this is madness,” cries a sober sage: 

But who, my friend, has reason in his rage? > 

“The ruling Passion, be it what it will," 

“The ruling Passion conquers Reason still.” 

Less mad the wildest whimsey we can frame, 

Than ev’n that Passion, if it has no Aim ; 

For tho’ such motives Folly you may call. 

The Folly’s greater to have none at all h 

Hear then the truth : “ ’Tis Heav’n each Passion sends, 
“And diff’rent men directs to diff’rent ends. 

“Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 

“Extremes in Man concur to gen’ral use.” 

Ask we what makes one keep, and one bestow?, 

That Pow’r who bids the Ocean ebb and flow. 

Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintaii*’ 

Thro’ reconcil’d extremes of drought and rain; 

Builds life on Death, on Change Duration founds. 

And gives th’ eternal wheels to know their rounds. 

Riches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 

Wait but for Wings, and in their season fly. 

Who secs pale Mammon pine amidst his store. 

Sees but a backward steward for the Poor ; 

This year a Reservoir, to keep and spare‘s ; 

The next, a Fountain, spouting* thro’ his Heir, 

In lavish streams to quench a Country’s thirst, 

And men and dogs shall drink him till they burst. 

Old Cotta sham’d his fortune and his birth. 

Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth : 


seiiter of a most religious deportment, and profess- 
ed to be a greater believer. Whether he did really 
credit the prophecy here mentioned is not certain, 
but it was constantly in this very style he declaim- 
ed against the corruption and luxury of the age, 
the partiality of Parliaments, and the misery of 
pa^-q>irit. He was particularly eloquent a- 
gainst Avarice in great and noble persons, of 
, which he had indeed lived to ^any miserable 


examples. He died in the'year 1732. P. 

^ Verbatini from Rochefoucault. WartoH. 
laken from Fuller’s Church History^ p. aS. 

Warton. 

^ [Supposed to b# the Duke of^^ewca.stle 
who died in 1711 ; and his son^'thd 
peer of that name, who aft^rwardiljtbec^mc ff* 
minister. Carruthers. [Sefe Macaulay'spo; 
of the son in his Essay on Chatham.] 
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What tho’ (the use of barb’rous spits forgot) 

His kitchen vied in coolness with his grot ^ ? 

His court with nettles, moats with cresses stor’d, 

With soups unbought ^ and salads bless’d his board? 

If Cotta liv’d on pulse, it was no more 
Than Brahmins, Saints, and Sages did before ; 

To cram the Rich was prodigal expense, 

And who would take the Poor from Providence? 

Like some lone Chartreux^ stands the good old Hall, 
Silence without, and Fasts within the wall ; 

No rafter’d roofs with dance and tabor sound, 

^No noontide-bell invites the country round ; 

; Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow’rs survey, 

^ And turn th’ unwilling steeds another way ; 

Benighted wanderers, the forest o’er. 

Curse the sav’d candle, and unop’ning door ; 

While the gaunt mastiff growling at the gate, 

Affrights the beggar wdiom he longs to eat. 

Not so his Son ; he mark’d this oversight, 

And then mistook reverse of wrong for right. 

(For what to shun will no great knowledge need ; 

But what to follow, is a task indeed.) 

Yet sure, of qualities deserving praise. 

More go to min Fortunes, than to raise. 

What slaughter’d hecatombs, what floods of wine. 

Fill the capacious Squire, and deep Divine ! 

Yet no mean motive this profusion draws. 

His oxen perish in his country’s cause ; 

’Tis George and Liberty that crowns the cup, 

: And .^eal for that great House ^ which eats him up. 
The-||Mods recede around the naked seat; 
The’^lvans groan — no matter — for the Fleet ; 

Next goes his Woolr— to clothe our valiant bands ; 
Last, for his Country’s love, he sells his Lands. 

To town he comes, completes the nation’s hope, 

And heads the bold Train-bands®, and burns a Pope. 
And shall not Britain now reward his toils, 

Britain, that pays her J^atriots with her Spoils? 

In vain at Court the Bankrupt pleads his cause, 

His thankless Country leaves hir;^ to her Laws*. 

The Sense to value Riches, with the Art 
T’ enjoy them, and the Virtue to impart, 

Not meanly, nor ambitiously pursu’d. 

Not sunk by sloth, nor rais’d by servitude ; 


^ t* Cool was his kitciteri,. though his brains were 
hot.’ Absalom and Achitophel. I.] 

^ * fVith soKps unban ght] 

' — dapibus mensas oncrabat inemptis. Virg. P. 

133.] 

LQariiy|tuiwn:^ 

P tPnjpwover.l 

p:|Th^aemoiistrative Protestantism of the 
felaropolji* subject of Dryden’s MtdaL\ 


® After V. 218 in the MS. 

‘Where one lean herring furnish’d Cotta’s board. 
And nettles grew, fit porridge for their Lord ; 
Where mad good-natured bounty misapply’d, 

In lavish Curio blaz’d awhile and dy’d ; 

There Providence once more shall shift the scene, 
And shewing H — y, teach the Golden mean.’ 

IV arburton. 

[H — y may stapd for HarleJ^] 
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To balance Fortune by a just expense, 

Join with Economy, Magnificence ; 

With Splendour, Charity ; with Plenty, Health ; 225 

O teach us, Bathurst ! yet unspoird by wealth ^ ! 

That secret rare, between th’ extremes to move 
Of mad Good-nature, and of mean Self-love. 

B. To Worth or Want well- weigh’d, be Bounty giv’n, 

And ease, or emulate, the care of Heav’n ; 230 

(Whose measure full o’erflows on human race) 

Mend Fortune’s fault, and justify her grace. 

Wealth in the gross is death, but life diffus’d ; 

As Poison heals, in just proportion us’d 

In heaps, like Ambergrise, a stink it lies, 235 

But well-dispers’d, is Incense to the Skies. 

P. Who starves by Nobles, or with Nobles eats? 

The Wretch that trusts them, and the Rogue that cheats. 

Is there a Lord, who knows a cheerful noon 

Without a Fiddler, Flatt’rer, or Buffoon ? 240 

V/hose table. Wit, or modest Merit share, 

Unelbow’d by a Gamester, Pimp, or Play’r? 

Who copies Your’s or Oxford’s better part‘d, 

To case th’ oppress’d, and raise the sinking heart? 

Whcrc-e’er he shines, oh Fortune, gild the scene, 245 

And Angels guard him in the golden Mean ! 

I'here, English Bounty yet awhile may stand. 

And Honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praises why should .Lords engross? 

Rise, honest Muse I and sing the ^AN of Ross**. 250 

Pleas’d Vaga^ echoes thro’ her winding bounds. 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 

P’rom the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 255 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 

But clear and artless, pouring thro’ the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 


^ After v. 226 in the MS. 

*That secret rare, with affluence hardly join’d. 
Which W — n lost, yet li — y ne’er couW find ; 
Still miss’d by Vice, and scarce by Virtue hit, 

By G — ’s goodness, or by S — ’s Wit.’ 

[Possibly Wharton, Granville, Sheffield.] 

* Oxford’s better J>art,] Edward Harley, 
Earl of Oxford. The son of Robert, created Earl 
of Oxford and Earl Mortimer by Queen Anne. 
This Nobleman died regretted by all men of let- 
ters, ifreat numbers of whom had experienced his 
benefits. He left behind him one of the most 
noble Libraries in Europe. P. 

3 The Man of Ross :] The person here cele- 
brated, who with a small Estate actually perform- 
ed all these good works, and whose true name 
was almost lost (partly by the title of the Man 0/ 
given him by way of eminence, and partly 
by being buried without so much as an inscription) 


V 

was called Mr John Kyrle. He died in the year 
1724, f.ged 90, and lies interred in the chancel of 
the church of Ross in Herefordshire. P. 

We must understand what is here said, of actu- 
ally fer/ormhtg^y to mean by the contributions 
which the Man of Ross, by his assiduity and in- 
terest, collected in his neighbourhood. 

IVarburtoH. 

[Johnson, in his life of Pope, accordingly cen- 
sures this passage as in vain recommending what 
is unattainable, inasmuch as the Man of Ros^ did 
not do the wonders ascribed to him with his five 
hundred pounds a year. I ' • 

After V. 250 in the MS. 

‘Irace humble worth beyond Sabrina’s .shore, 
Who sings not him, oh may he sing no more 1 * 
u IVarburioH, 

** [Vaga is Latin name of the river Wye.] 
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Whose Cause-way parts the vale with shady rows? 

Whose Seats the weary I'ravellcr repose ? ^ 2t 

Who taught that heav’n-directed spire to rise ? 

“The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the Market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 
lie feeds yon Alms-house, neat, but void of state, 

Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate; 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest, 

The young wjio labour, and the old wlio rest. 

Is any •sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the med’eine makes, and gives. 25 

Is there a variance ; enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the Courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing (Quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile Attorneys, now an useless race. 

K. Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 2y 

What all so wish, but want the pow’r to do I 
Oh say, what sums that gen’rous hand supply? 

What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

P. Of Debts, and Taxes, Wife and Children clear, 

This man posscst — five hundred pounds a year. 2h 

Blush, Grandeur, blush ! proud Courts, withdraw your blaze 1 
Ye little Stars! hide your diminish’d rays. 

B. And what? no monument, inscription, stone^? 

His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 

P. Who builds., a Church to God, and not to P'ame, 

1 Will never mar|t the marble with his Name : 

\ Go, search it there where to be born and die 
^ Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 

Enough, that Virtue fill’d the space between ; 

Prov’d, by the ends of being, to have been. 2( 

When Hopkins dies^, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end : 

Should’ring God’s altar a vile image stands. 

Belies his features, nay extends hisL hands ; 

That live-long wig which Gorgon’s self might own, 2( 

;;jEternal buckle takes in Parian stone '. 

Behold what blessings •Wealth to life can lend I 
And see, what commi t it affords^ our end. 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung, 3c 

On once a flock-bed, but reg air’d with straw, 


^ [This deficiency was afterwards supplied by 
the Earl of Kinnoiil, a connexion of the family of 
thtt Man of Ross. ] • 

® Go. search it ther 'e^ The Parish-register. 

Warburton. 

* Ver, 287 thus in the MS. 

‘The Jitegister inrolls him with his Poor, 

Tells he was bom and dy’d, and tells no more. 
Just as he ought, he fill’d the Space between ; 


Then stole to rest, unheeded and unseen.' 

IVarburtou. 

* Edmund Boulter, Eso., executor to Vulture 
Hopkins, made so splendid a funeral for him, that 
the expenses amounted to £7666. Botvles. 

* Eierfial buckle takes in Parian stone. The 
poet ridicules^ the wretched taste of carving large 
perriwigs on bustos, of which there are several 
vile examples in the tombs at Westminster and 
elsewhere. P. 
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With tape-ty’d curtains, never meant to draw. 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies^ — alas! how chang’d from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 

Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s ^ proud alcove, 

The bow’r of wanton Shrewsbury ^ and love ; 

Or just ‘as gay, at Council, in a ring 
Of mimic’d Statesmen, and their merry King. 

No Wit to flatter left of all his store ! 

No Fool to laugh at, which he valuVl moi^. 

There, Victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

His Grace’s fate sage Cutler could foresee. 

And well (he thought) advis’d him, “ Live like me.” 
As well his Grace reply’d, “Like you, Sir John? 
“That I can do, when all 1 have is gone.” 

Resolve me, Reason, which of these is worse, 

Want with a full, or with an empty purse ? 

Thy life more wretched. Cutler, was confess’d. 

Arise, and tell me, was thy death more bless’d? 
Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall, 

For very want \ he could not build a wall. 

His only daughter in a stranger’s pow’r, 

For very want ; he could not pay a dow’r, 

A few grey hairs his rev’rend temples crown’d, 

’Twas very want that sold them for two pound. 

What ev’n deny’d a cordial at his end, 

Banish’d the doctor, and expell’d the friend ? 

What but a want, which you perhaps think mad. 

Yet numbers feel the want of what he had ! 

Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 

'“Virtue! and Wealth! what are ye but a name®!” 

Say, for such worth are other worlds prepar’d ? 

Or are they both, in this their own reward? 

A knotty point [ to which we now proceed. 

But you are tir’d — I’ll tell a tale — B. Agreed. 
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* Great Villiers lies — ] This Lord, yet more 
famous for his vices than his misfortUI^?s, after 
havinebeen possess’d of about £ 50,000 a year, and 
passed thro’ many of the highest posts in the king- 
dom, died in the Year 1687, in a remote inn m 
Yorkshire, reduced to the utmost misery. P. 

[George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, the son 
of the first Duke (the favourite and minister of 
tames I. and Charles I.) was born in 1637. He 
lost his estates as a royalist, but recovered them 
by his marriage with the daughter of Lord Fair- 
fax. He is the Zimri of the Absalom and Achito- 
of Dryden, whom he had ridiculed as Bayes 
^ the burlesque play of the Rehearsal. Thus 
We have portraits of this typical hero of the Re- 
storation period by Dryden and Pope, as well 
as by Burnet and Butler, Count Grammont and 
Horace Walpole, ^he tenant’s house at which 


he died (in 1687) was at Kirby Moor Si<^e, near 
Helmsly in Yorkshire.] 

* Cliveden] A delightful palace, on the bai|ks 
of the Thames, built by the D. of Buckingh^* P. 

3 Shrervsbury] The Countess of Shre^bury, 
a woman abandoned to gallantries. The her 
husband was kill’d by the Duke of Bui^inifi^^|!in 
in a duel ; and it has been said, that dturtttg; ’ , 
combat she held the Duke’s horses in theh^t ^ 
a page. P. ■ 

^ (Sir John Cutler, a wealthy citizen oM»| , 
Restoration period, accused of rapacity on : 
count of a large claim made ' by Ijiis executors ‘ 
against the College of Physicians which he had 
aided by a loan. 

3 [Wakefield reters to ^e account of Brptus^ 
death. Dion Cassius (xlvii. 49).] * ^ f ts 
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P. Where London’s column pointing at th^ skies, 
Like a tall bully, l;fts the head, and lies ; 

There dwelt a C'itizen of sober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth ; 

His word vv'ould pass for more than he was worth. 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 

An added pudding solemniz’d the Lord’s : 

Constant at Church, and Change ; his gains were sure. 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The^Dev’l ‘was piqu’d such saintship to behold, 

And loi^’d to tempt him like good Job of old : 

But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Rous’d by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his Father in the deep ; 

Then full against his Cornish ^ lands they roar. 

And two rich ship-wrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 

He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes ; 
‘'Live like yourself,” was soon my Lady’s word; 

And lo ! two puddings smok’d upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a Gem away ^ : 

He pledg’d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the Di’mond, and the rogue was bit. 

Some scruple rose, but thus he eas’d his thought, 

“ I’ll now give six-pence where I gave a groat ; 
“Where once I went to Church, I’ll now go twice — 
“And am so clear too of all other vice.” 

The Tempter saw his time ; the work he ply’d ; 
Stocks and Subscriptions pour on ev’ry side, 

’Till all the Demon- makes his full descent 
In one abundant show’r of Cent per Cent, 

Sinks deep within him^ and possesses whole. 

Then dubs Director, and secures his soul. 

Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit, 

Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 

What late he call’d a. Blessing, now was Wit, 

And God’s good I I'ovidence, a lucky Hit. 

Things change their titles, as oi?r manners turn : 

His Counting-house employ’d the Sunday-morn ; 

Seldom at Church (’twas such a busy life) 


London' s column The Monument, 
j 5 tre«t Hill, built in memory of the fire of 
J666, with an inscription, importing 
hive been burnt by the Papists. P. 
The author has placed the scene of 
these shj|^wi^ks in Cornwall, not only from their 
frequeptdgliiibtha^ coast, but from the inhumanity 
of to those to whom that misfor- 

twi^3S^ ’ when a»ship happens' to be strand- 
have been known to bore holes in 


it, to prevent its getting off; to plunder, and some- 
times even to massacre the People : nor has the 
Parliament of England been yet able wholly to 
suppre’ss these barbarities. P. 

^ Pope was supposed to allude here to the Pitt 
diamond brought to England by Thomas Pit^, 
Governor of Madras, about 1700, and sold to th* 
K^ng of France for ;f2o,ooo. Thomas Pittwals 
grandfather of the first Earl of Chatham. 

Carruihtrs. 
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But duly sent ' his family and wife. 

There (so the Dev’l ordain’d) one Christmas-tide 
My good old Lady catch’d a cold, and died. 

A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight ; 

He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite: 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to please the fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James’s air : 

First, for his Son a gay commission buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies.: 
His daughter flaunts a Viscount’s tawdry wife ; 

She bears a Coronet and P— x for life. 

In Britain’s Senate he a scat obtains, « * 

And one more Pensioner St. Stephen gains 
My Lady falls to play ; so bad her chance. 

Pie must repair it ; ta’ices a bribe from France ; 
The House impeach him; Coningsby harangues 
The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs : 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan! are thy own. 

His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown : 

The Devil and the King divide the prize, 

And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 


EPISTLE IV. 


To Richard Boylk, Earl of Burlington®. 


ARGUMENT. 

Of the Use of Riches. 

The Vanity of Expence in People of Wealth and Quality. The abusf of the 
word Taste, v. 13. That the first principle and foundation^ in this as in every 
thing else, is Good Sense, v. 40. The chief proof of it is to follow Nature 
even in works of mere Luxury and Elegance. Instanced in Architecture and Gar- 
dening, where all must be adapted to the Genius and Use of the Place, and the Beauties 
not forced into it, but resultmg from it, v. 50. How men are disappointed in their 
most expensive under takbigs, for want of this true^Foundation, ivithout which nothing 
can please long, if at all ; and the^best P'xamples and Rules will but be perverted into 
something burdensome or ridiculous, v, 65, &c. to 92. A description of the false 
Taste ^Magnificence ; the first grand, Error of which is to imagine that Gt<!^tness 

^ And one more Pensioner St Stephen gains. ^ and educated by studies in Italy. Horaw Wal- 

— atque unum civem donare Sibylla. pole says of him that he ‘ had every qukli!^ of 

Jijv. [ill. 3.] Warburton. genius and artist, except envy.' It nas Men 

* [The impeachment of Oxford in 1715 was doubted whether the architect Kent, whd lcKttg 

moved by Lord Coningsby.] lived with liim, did not owe more to his patrd%’ 

* [Richard Boyle third Earl of Burlington than the latter owed to the artist. The de^gh# 
bom in died in 1753. He took no prominent of many notable buildings were made by Lord 

in poUtics, although his high rank obtained Burlington ; among these the Colonni^e of Bur- 
br him.a ^eat post at court and the order of t)ie lington-house (the house itself was built by his 
Garter. But he obtained wide fame by his taste father).] • 

in architecture, inspired by a natural love of art 
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consists ihe Size and Dimension, instead oj the Pr^^ttion and^ Hanttony of the i 
whole, € ^ 7> second, either in joining together Parts incoherent, or too minule- 

ly resenuDling, or in the Repetition of the same too frequentlyy .v, 105, &c. A word 
or two of false Taste in Books, in Music, in Painting, ez^efpin Preaching Prayer, 

, andlasthin Entertainmpts, v. 133, &c. D-/ Providence is justified in giving 

Wealth ^ be squandered tn this manna', since it is dispersed to the Poor and Laborious 
part of ikanktndy v. 169 [recurring to what is laid down ut the first book^ Ep, ii. and 
tn the Mfistle preceding this, v. 159, &c.]. IVhat are the proper Objects of Mag' . 
ntficencef.and a proper field for the Expence of Great Men, v. 177, &c. , and finally, the^ 
Great and Public Works which become a Prince, v. igi, to the end. 

T i 5 •strange, the Miser should his Cares employ I 

To gain those Riches he can ne’er enjoy : 

Is it less strange, the Prodigal should waste 
His wealth, to purchase what he ne’er can taste? 

Not for himself he sees, or hears, or eats; 5 

Artists must choose his Pictures, Music, Meats : 

He buys for Topham^ Drawings and Designs, 

For Pembroke®, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 

Rare monkish Manuscripts for Hearne^ alone, 

And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane^. to ' 

Think we all these are for himself? no more 
Than his fine Wife, alas! or finer Whore. 

P'or what has Virro painted, built, and planted? 

Only to show, how many Tastes he wanted. 

What brought Sir Visto’s ill got wealth to waste? 15 

Some Daemon whisper’d, “Vistol have a Taste.” * 

Heav’n visits with a Taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no Rod but Ripley® with a Rule. 

See! sportive fate, to punish awkward pride. 

Bids Bubo® build, and sends him such a Guide: 20 

A standing sermon, at each year’s expense, 

Tljat never Coxcornb reach’d Magnificence^ I 


' A Gentleman famous for a judicious collec- 
tion of Drawings. P. 

[Henry Earl of Pembroke, under whom the 
anoentfamily seat of Wilton, already adorned by 
. fU-t <rf Holbein, Inigo Jones and Vandyke, 
last touches of beauty. See Warton^s 

A'i ,1 CThomas Hearne, the well-known antiquary ; 

I himself for the sarcastic reference 
Dunciad by ill-natured reflexions 
sntage and education in his Diary, 
s’ Life of Pope, p. ^4, note.] 
hs for Mead, and Butterflies for 
eminent Physicians: the one had an 
ary, the other the finest collection 
atural curiosities; both men of great 
umanity. P. [Dr Mead, physician 
and the most noted practitioner of 
born in 1675 and died in 1754, 
le greater i>art of his famous Library 
Physicians. He was, however, 
i boolciyorm; for Johnson says of 


miSgk 'ad'pinn* 1778) that *hi^ lived more 
of life t^naitua||t any man.' 


Sir John or HansSloane [b. 1660), the well-known 
botanist and physician, in his will offered his 
collections to the nation at a sum one quarter of 
their estimated value. His Natural History 
cabinet now forms part of the national collections 
in the British Museum; his pictures &c are in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.] 

5 Rijfdey] This man was a carpenter, employ- 
ed by a first Minister, who raised him to an Archi- 
tect, without any genius in the art; and after 
some wretched proofs of his insufficiency in public 
Buildings, made him Comptroller of the Board 
of works. P. Mr[ HoraceJ Walpole speaks more 
favourably of this architect. Warion. [He was 
a protegee of Sir Robert Walpole’s, and built his 
house at Houghton.] 

® [Bubb Doddington. See Epistle toArbuth- 
not, ver. 280.] 

t After V. 22, in the MS. 

‘ Must Bishops, Lawyers, Statesmen, have the sWilt 
To build, to plant, judge paintings, what' you'; 
‘ will? • 

Then why not Kent as well our treaties dnlW, ^ V 
Bridgman explain the Gospel, Gibbs the Lftwf ^ 
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You show us, Rome was glorious, not profuse \ 

And pompous buildings once were things of Use. 

Yet shall, my Lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with Imitating-Fools; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take. 
And of one beauty many blunders make; 

I>oad some vain Church with old Theatric state, 

Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gate; 

Reverse your Ornaments, and hang them all 
On some patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall ; 
Then clap four slices of Pilaster on’t; 

That, lac’d with bits of rustic, makes a ITont. 

Shall call the winds thro’ long arcades . to roar, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door^; 

Conscious they act a true Palladian part. 

And, if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer 
A certain truth, which many buy too dear : 

Something there is more needful than Expense, 

And something previous ev’n to 'I'aste — ’tis Sense: 

Good Sense, which only is the gift of Heav’n, 

And tho’ no Science, fairly worth the seven^: 

A Light, which in yourself you must perceive ; 

Jones'* and Le N6tre® have it nof to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever yrtu intend. 

To rear the Column, or the Arfch to bend, 

To swell tlie Terrace, or to sink the Grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 

But treat the Goddess like a modest fair. 

Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 

Let not each beauty cv’rywhere be spy’d. 

Where half the skill is decently to hide. 2 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds. 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the Bounds. 

Consult the Genius of the Place in all ; 

That tells the Waters or to rise, or fall; 

Or helps th’ ambitious Hill the heav’ns to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the Vale; 

Calls in the Country, catches op’ning glades. 

Joins willing woods, and variesK' shades from shades; 
Now breaks, or fibw directs, th’ intending Lines; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, designs. 

Still follow Sense, of ev’ry Art the Soul, 
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* The Earl of Burlington was then publishing 
the Designs of Inigo Jones, and the Antiquities 
of Rome by Palladio. P. 

* A door or window so called, from being much 
practised at Venice, by Palladio and others. P. 

3 [The seven sciences of the scholastic tri- 
vtum and guadriviuin.'\ 

< [Inigo Jones the architect of the Banqueting 
House of Whitehall, the ‘ English Palladio,' died 
in 1653. He had originally risen into fame by 
designing Rosenborg, the Luxembourg of Copen- 


hagen, for Christian IV., the brother-in-law of 
James I.] 

* Inigo Jones, the celebrated Architect, and 
M. Le N6tre, the designer of the best gaMdna 
of France. P. [Andr^ Le Ndtre, the favourite, 
landscape-gardener of Lous XIV., was born in 
16x3, and died in 1700. It was he who introduced 
into France the taste for the so-called ‘jardins 
Anglais,’ which he exemplified at all the royal 
residences, and esi>ecially at Versailles.] 
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: ^ 

Parts answ’ring parts shall slide into a whole, 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev’n from Difficulty, strike from Chance; 

Nature shall join you ; Time shall make it grow 
A Work to wonder at — perhaps a STOWE 
Without it, proud Versailles! thy glory falls; 

And Nero’s Terraces desert their walls 

The vast Parterres a thousand hands shall make, 

Lo! CoBHAM comes, and floats them with a Lake: 

Or cut wide^ views thro’ Mountains to the Plain, 75 

You’ll^ wish your hill or shelter’d seat again 
Ev’n in* an ornament its place remark, 

Nor in an' Hermitage set Dr. Clarke^. 

Behold Villario’s ten years* toil complete; 

Ilis Quincunx darkens, his Espaliers meet; 80 

The Wood supports the Plain, the parts unite. 

And strength of Shade contends with strength of Light; 

A waving CjIow the bloomy beds display, 

Blushing in bright diversities of day, 

With silver-quiv’ring rills maeander’d o’er — 85 | 

Enjoy them, you ! Villario can no more ; | 

Tir’d of the scene Parterres and Fountains yield, 

He finds at last he better likes a Field. ! 

Thro’ his yout^g Woods how pleas’d Sabinus stray’d. 

Or sat delighted- ^In the thick’ning shade, * 90 

With annual joy *the redd’ning shoots to greet, ♦ . 

Or see the stretching branches long to meet ! 

His Son’s fine Taste an op’ner Vista loves, 

Foe to the Dyrads of his Father’s groves; 

One boundless Green, or flourish’d Carpet views®, 95 

With all the mournful family of Yews®; 

The thriving plants ignoble broomsticks made, 
hiiQw sweep those Alleys they were borii to shade. 

"At Timon’s Villa^ let us pass a day. 


^ The seat and gardens of the Lord Viscount 
Cobham in Buckinghamshire. P. 

* [i.e. are utterly subverted. Warton truly 
remarks that every instance of false mste and 
false magnificence is to be found at Vcr»ulles — 
and, it may be added, in the hundred copies of 
Versailles in Germany. Of Nero’s Golden House, 
probably the most colossal effort architecture and 
landscape gardening ever made, a good short 
account will be found in Dyer’s History 0/ the 
Ciiy of Home, Sect, iv.] 

* Or cut wide views thre^ Motmtains to the 
Plain, Vou'll wish your hill or sheltePd seat 
again.] This was done in Hertfordshire, by a 
wealthy citizen, at the expense of above .^5000, 
by which means (merely to overlook a dead plain) 
he let in the north-wind upon his house and 
parterre, which were before adorned and defended 
Dy beautiful woods. P. 

* set Dr, Clarice.] Dr S. Clarke’s busto 
placed by the Queen in the Hermitage, while, the 

, Dr duly frequented the Court. P. [Dr Clarke, 


one of Queen Caroline’s chaplains, and the author 
of Evidettces of Religion, Prayers and Medi- 
tations, was charged with Arian opinions. See 
Boswell’s Life of fokfison. On Pope’s visit to 
Oxford in 1716, Dr Clarke in vain endeavoured 
to engage him in controversy on theological 
subjects.] 

* The two extremes in parterres, which are 
equally faulty; a boundless Green, large and naked 
as a field, or a flourished Carfet, where the 
greatness and nobleness of the piece is lessened 
by being divided into too many parts, with scroll’d 
works and beds, of which the examples are 
frequent. P. 

® — mournful family of Yews;] Touches upon 
the ill taste of those who are so fond of Ever- 
greens (particularly Yews, which are the most 
ton.sile) as to destroy the nobler Forest-trees, lo 
make way for such little ornaments as Pyramids 
of dark-green continually repeated, not unlike a 
Funeral procession. P. 

I At Timon’s Villa] This descriptipn is Ixt- 
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Where all cry out, “What sums are thrown away!” 

So proud, so grand; of that stupendous air. 

Soft and Agreeable come never there. 

Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdignag^ before your thought. 

To compass this, his building is a Town, 

His pond an Ocean, his parterre a Down: 

Who but must laugh, the Master when he sees, 

A puny insect, shiv’riilg at a breeze! 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around^! 

The whole, a labour’d Quarry above jground^: 

Two Cupids squirt before; a Lake behind ' 

' Improves the keenness of the Northern wind. 

His Gardens next your admiration call. 

On ev’ry side you look, behold the Wall! 

No pleasing Intricacies intervene. 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

Grove nods at grove, each Alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

The suft'Ving eye inverted Nature sees, 

Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as trees; 

With here a Fountain, never to be play’d; 

And there a Summer-house, that knows no shade; 

Here Amphitrite sails thro’ myrtle bow’rs; 

There Gladiators^ fight, or die in flowers; 

Un- watered see the drooping sea-horse mourn. 

And swallows roost in Nilus* dusty Urn, 

My Lord advances with majestic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleasure, to be seen : 

But soft, — by regular approach, — not yet, — 

First thro’ the length of yon hot Terrace sweat*; 

And when up ten steep slopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs. 
Just at his Study-door he’ll bless your eyes. < 

His Study! with what Authors is it stor’d®? 

In Books, not Authors, curious is my Lord; 

To all their dated Backs he turns you round : 

These Aldus® printed, those Du Sueil has bound. 

Lo some are Vellum, and the rest as good 
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tended to comprize the principles of a false Taste 
of Magnificence, and to exemplify what , was said 
before, that nothing but Good Sense can attain it. 
P. {As to the allusion in these lines to Canons, 
the seat of the. Duke of Chandos, see Note on 
Morvtl Etsc^s^ Ef. i. v. 54. ] 

* -^all Brobdtgnag^ A region of giants, in the 
, satires of GuUwer, Warburton. 

. EOf what huge heaps of littleness aroundl^ 
Gs^ffdeur in building, as in the human frame, 

. takes not Us denomination from the bodvt but the 
i the work : when the soul therefore is lost 

V.iO^.jjncuinber^d in its. invelope, the unanimated 
:«.pktts, how hftge soever, are not members of 
y j^randeur, but mere heaps of littleness, 

1 1' The twe Statues of the Gladiator pugfians 

.Vik ■!. . . - — 


Sind Gladiator m or tens, P. i 

^ The Approaches and Contmtmicatim pX^ 
house with garden, or of one part with anothf||^j' V 
ill judged, and inconvenient, P. V 

» His Study I Ore. The false Taste .in 
a satire on the vanity in collecting them, 
frequent in men of Fortune than the 
understand them. Many delight chiefly itt 
elegance of the print, or of the binding.; 
have carried it so tar. as to cau.se the upper J 

to be filled with painted books of wood; otherl';” 
pique themselves so much upon books in a itttt*. 
guage they do not understand, as to SN^ipludn lhe;< 
most useful in one they do* P» . 

® f Aldo Manutio, who establiy)ed.||ia'j(at^^ 
printing-press at Venice about zsppt] ^ w ^ | 

1. li 
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For all his Lordship knows, but they are Wood’. ^ 

For Locke or Milton ’tis in vain to look, . 

These shelves admit not any modem book. 140 

And now the Chapel’s silver bell you hear, 

That summons you to all the Pride of PrayV*: 

Light quirks of Music, broken and uneven. 

Make the soul dance upon a Jig to Heav’n. 

On painted Ceilings* you devoutly stare, 145 

Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre*, 

On gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 

And .bring all Paradise before your eye. 

To re^, the Cushion and soft Dean invite, 

Who never mentions Hell to ears polite*. 150 

But hark! the chiming Clocks to dinner call; 

A hundred footsteps scrape the marble Hall: 

* The rich Buffet well-colour d Serpents grace®, 

And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face. 

Is this a dinner? this a Genial room? I55 

No, ’tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb L 
A solemn Sacrifice, perform’d in state. 

You drink by measure, and to minutes eat. 

So quick retires each flying course, you’d swear 

Sancho’s dread Doctor and his Wand were there*. 160 

Between ^ch Act the trembling salvers ring, 

From soujy to sweet -wine, and God bless the King. 

In plenty starving, tantaliz’d in state, 

And complaisantly help’d to all I hate, 

Treated, caress’d, and tir’d, I take my leave, . 165 

Sick of his civil Pride from Morn to Eve; 

I curse such lavish cost, and little skill. 

And swear no Day was ever past so ill. 

Yet hence the Poor are cloth’d, the Hungry fed®; 

Health to himself, and to his Infants bread 170 

The Lab’rer bears: What his hard Heart denies, 

His charitable Vanity supplies. 

* [5. e. a.s if they were wood. Wartpn compares This is a fact; a reverend Dean pre^hing at 
to Pope’.s disadvantage Young’s passage on the Court, threatened the sinner with punushment in 
same subject in Universal Passion^ Sat. in.] “a place which he thought it not decent to name 

• 'The felse Taste in Music, improper to the in so polite an assembly.” P. / » 


subjects, as of light airs in churches, ojten prac- 
tised by. the organists, P. 


® Taxes the incongruity of Ornaments (tho* 
somet^es practised by the ancients) where an 


And in (from which even Italy is open mouth ejects the water into a fountain, or 


iiipt free) of naked figures in ChurcheSj &c. which 
: obliged some Popes to put draperies on some 


where the shocking images of serpents, &C. are 
introduced in Grotto’s or Buffets. P. 


P f h thh a dinner, The proud Festivals 

■rt ^XVerruf or Laguerre.^ Verrio (Antonio) of some men are here set form to ridicule, where 
many ceilings, &c. at Windsor, Hampton- pride destroys the ease, and mrmal regularity ml 
coti^ &c. and Laguerre at Blenheim-castle, and the pleasurable enjoyment of the entertainment, ir. 
places. P. [Verrio’s ceilings at Windsor ^ Rancho's dread Doctor] See Don Quixote, 
himtttd to \n.lVindsor Forest, y, y>s. The chap, xlvii. P. t-snx. 

text was said exactly to describe the * Yet hence the Poor, &*c.] The .V<?n*/OTthe 
cdliiSa at Canons; but Pope in a letter to Aaron whole, where Providence is ^ustined in giyi^ 
HilbweK asserts that the frescoes there Wealth to those who squander it m this 

wer#liy^:iy the painters mentioned and that the A bad Taste employs more hands, and difnuM 
rest^th^ descriptipn was equally inapplicable. Expence more than a good one. 1 his rewrote^ 


Mtever mentions Hell to eart polite,, 


what is laid down in Book i. Epist. 11 . a 
tie,] and in the Epistle preceding this, v. lOi, v F, * ^ 
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Another age shall see the golden Ear^ 

Efiibrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 

Deep Harvests bury all his pride has plann’d, 175 

And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 

Who then shall grace, or who improve the Soil? 

Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle. 

’Tis Use alone that sanctifies Expense, 

And Splendour borrows all her rays from Sense. 180 

His Father’s Acres who enjoys in peace. 

Or makes his Neighbours glad, if he increase : 

; Whose cheerful Tenants bless their yca!rly toil, 

Yet to their Lord owe more than to the soil; 

Whose ample Lawns are not asham’d to feed 185 

The milky heifer and deserving steed ; 

Whose rising Forests, not for pride or show, 

But future Buildings, future Navies, grow : 

Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 

First shade a Country, and then raise a Town. 190 

You too proceed! make falling Arts your care, 

Erect new wonders, and the old repair; 

Jones® and Palladio^ to themselves restore, 

And be whate’er Vitruvius'* was before: 

’Till Kings call forth th’ Ideas of your mind, 195 

(Proud to accomplish what such hands designed,) 

Bid Harbours open^, public Ways extend. 

Bid Temples, worthier of the God, ascend ; 

Bid the broad Arch the daiig’rous Flood contain. 

The Mole projected break the roaring Main ; 200 

Back to his bounds their subject Sea command. 

And roll obedient Rivers thro’ the I. and : 

These Honours Peace to happy Britain brings, 

These are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings’^. 


* Another age f Had the I^oet lived bill 

three Years longer, he had seen this prophecy 
fulfilled. Warbnrton. [This note, as Warton 

C pints out, was judiciously generalised by War- 
iirton in a later edition, to avoid the plain refer- 
ence to Canons.] 

° [yones, V. ante line 46.] 

* [Palladio was born at Vicenza, where the 
Basilica della Ragione was his first worl^ He 
ultimately settled at Venice where most of his 
masterpieces were undertaken. He died in 1580.] 
* [M. Vitruvius Pollio, celebrated for his work 
(fe A rchitectura^ was born alx>ut the year 80 B. C. ] 
* 'Till Kings — Bid Harbours o^en^ <5r»c. ] The 
poet after having touched upon the proper objects 
ofMagnificence and Expense, in the private works 
of great men, comes to those great and public 
works which become a prince. I’his Poem was 
ublished in the year 1732, when some of the new- 
uilt Churches, by the act of Queen Anne, were 
ready to fall, ^ being founded in boggy land 
(w:hich is satirically alluded to in our author’s 
imitation of Horace, Lib, ii. Sat. 2, 

SHa-ll half the tiew-built Churches round thee fall; 


others were vilely executed, thro’ fraudulent ca- 
bals between undertakers, officers, &^c. Dagen- 
ham-brcach had done very great mischiefs ; many 
of the Highways throughout England were hardly 
passable : and most of those which were repaired 
by Turnpikes were made jobs for private lucre, 
and infamously executed, even to the cntrance.s 
of London itself; The proposal of building a 
Bridge at Westminter had been petition’d against 
and rejected ; but in two years after the publication 
of this poem, an Act for building a Bridge pass’d 
thro’ both houses. After many debates in the 
committee, the execution was left to the carpenter 
above-mentioned, who would have made it a 
wooden one : to which our author alludes in these 
lines, 

\V ho builds a Bridge that never drove a pile f 
Should Ripley venture, all the world would 
smile. 

See the notes on that place. P. 

® rCarruthers refers to Dryden’s free trnnsla* 
tion of vi. 853 — 4: 

‘These are imperial arts, ^nd worthy thine . ’1 
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EPISTLE V. 

To Mr Addison. 

Occasioned by his Dialogues on Medals. 

This was originally written in the year 1715, when Mr Addison intended to 
publish his book of medals ; it was sometime before he was secretary of State ; but 
not published till Mr Tickell’s Edition of his works ; at which time the verses on 
Mr Graggs, which conclude the poem, were added, viz. in 1720. P. [The 
materials for these l^ialogucs, were collected by Addison during his travels in Italy, 
and the book itself \^as begun to be written at Vienna as early as 1703*. Though 
known to and favourably esteemed by many scholars of note, it was never published 
in his lifetime; for he died in 1719. Concerning Pope’s relations with Addison see 
Ifitrodiictory Alemoir, p. xv. f. * 

The following is Warbiirton’s attempt to connect the revised version of Pope’s 
lines to Addison with the series of Aloral Essays : 

‘ As the third Epistle treated of the extremes of Avarice and Profusion; and the 

* fourth took up one particular branch of the latter, namely, the vanity of expence in 

* people of wealth and quality, and was therefore a corollary to the third ; so this 

* treats of one circumstance of that Vanity, as it appears in the common collectors of 
'•old coins; and is, therefore, a corollary to the fourth.’] 

S EE the wild Waste of all-devouring years! 

How Rome her own sad Sepulchre appears^, 

With nodding arches, broken temples spread! 

The very Tombs now vanish’d like their dead! 

Imperial wonders rais’d on Nations spoil’d, 5 

Where mix’d with Slaves the groaning Martyr toil’d^: 

Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 

Now drain’d a distant country of her Floods : 

Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride survey, 

Statues of Men, scarce less alive than they! 10 

Some felt the silent stroke of mould’ring age. 

Some hostile fury, some religious rage. 

> Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 

And Papal jnety, and Gothic (ire. 

Perhaps, by its own ruins sav’d from (lame, 15 

Some bury’d marble half preserves a name ; 

That Name the Idhrn’d with figree disputes pursue, 

And give to Pitiis old Vespasian’s due. 

Ambition sigh’d: She found it vain to trust 
The faithless Column and the crumbling Bust : 20 

Huge moles, whose shadow stretch’d from shore to shore, 

Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more! 

Convinc’d, she now contracts her vast design. 

And all her triumphs shrink into a Coin. 

A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps ; 35 

Beneath her Palm here sad judeea weeps® ; 

1 St Jerome calls Rome ‘populi Romani sepul- tians were ft»rced to labour at the construction of 
Ciniin.* WartOH. * the famous Baths of Diocletian.] 

“ [According to an ancient tradition, the Chris- ^ [* Jndaea Capta’ on a reverse of Vespaaan.] 



Now ii^ntier limits the proud Arch^ confine, 

,An<J scarce are seen the prostrate Nile or Rhine*; 

A’ -smalL Euphrates thro’ the piece is roll’d, 

And little Eagles wave their wings in gold. 

The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 

Thro’ climes and ages bears each form and name : 

In one short view subjected to our eye 
Gods, Emp’rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie. 

With sharpen’d sight ^ pale Antiquaries pore, 

Th’ inscription value, but the rust adore. 

This the blue varnish, that the green endear^?^. 

The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years'^ 

To gain Pescennius® one employs his schemes, 

One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatic® dreams. 

Poor Vadius^, long with learned spleen devour’d, 

Can taste no pleasure since his Shield was scour’d; 
And Curio, restless by the Fair-one’s side, 

Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride ^ 

Theirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine: 

Touch’d by thy hand, again Rome’s glories shine; 

Her Gods, and god-like Heroes nse to view, 

And all her fiided garlands bloom anew. 

Nor blush, these studies thy regard engage; 

These pleas’d the Fathers of poetic rage; 

The verse and sculpture bore an equal part. 

And Art reflected images to Art. 

Oh when shall Britain, conscious of her claim 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 

In living medals see her wars enroll’d. 

And vanquish’d realms supply recording gold ? ^ 

Here, rising bold, the Patriot’s honest face; 

There Warriors frowning m historic brass? 

Then future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s looks agree; 

Or in fair series laurell’d Bards be shown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison*®. 

Then shall thy Craggs** (and let me call him mine) 
On the cast ore, another Pollio, shine; 


* — the ^roud Arch] i.e. 'Hie triumphal Arch, 
which was generally an enormous mass ol build- 
ing. IV ai^urton. 

* [A small ftgure of the conquered province fre- 
quently occurs on medals struck on the occasion 
m a tnumph.] 

» [i.e. with the aid of microscopes.] 

* This blue varnish, that the green en- 
dears^ i. e. This a collector of silver ; that, of 
brass coins. Warburton. 

* [Pescennius Niger assumed the purple in 
j§|yriailii3T,but was speedily worsted by Septimius 
Severus.) 

^ [Ecstatic, because oT course no such medals 
exist] • • 

* Poor yad£t4S,) See his history, anti' that of 
hisl^ield, in tho , ^emoify o/Scnblerus. IVar- 


burton. [Aimed at Dr Woodward the emine^.^ 
physician and naturalist, who wrote a dissertatibhi 
ou an ancient shield which he possessed* . ' • 

' CarruthorSkX; i 

^ Charles Pat in was banished from the 
because he sold Louis XIV. an Otho that was WA'v; 
genuine. IVariopi. [A very remarkable Otho 
given by Addison.] ' 

® On when shall Britain, &r*c,] A compljnli^tl ^ 
to one of Mr Addison’s papers in t^e Sj^cUttor . 
on this subject. Warburton, ^ - ^ 

Copied evidently from Tickell to Addispn^j^ 
bn his Rosamond: ‘ Which gmn'd a Virgil iMid 
an Addi.son.* Warton. [Asinius Poll^jon th#? 
birth of whose son Vergil wrote th<||! Eclog^', 
paraphrased in Pope's , < 

‘ ^ [ Craggs. See note ^|Pope’* 
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With aspect open, shall erect his hea^j* . 

And round the orb in lasting notes ^ .x«»d, ^ 

“Statesman, yet friend to Truth 1 of sgu l .sincer e^, 

‘ -action faithful-, - aird in " honotnr—cteaf?''^* ^ . 

“Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, ’ •. '' 

“Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend}. 70 

“Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d, 

“And prais’d, unenvy’d, by the Muse he lov’d*.” 

^ Statesman^ yet friend to truth 1 <5r»f. ] “moderate length, why must they be in verse? 
It should be remembered that* this poem was “We should be surprized to sec the title of a 
written to be printed bef»re Mr Addison’s Dis- “serious book in rhyme.” — Dial. iii. 
course on Medals^ in which there is the following * And prais'd^ unenvy d^ by the Muse he lov'd.} 

censure of long legends upon coins: “The first It was not likely that men acting in so different 
“fault I find with a modern legend is its diffusive- spheres as were those of Mr Craggs and Mr Pope, 1 
“ness. You have sometimes the whole side of a should have their friendship disturbed by Envy. ' 
“medal over run with it. One would fancy the We must suppose then that some circitr^tance.5 
“ Author Ijad a Design of being Ciceronian — ^but in the friendship of Mr Pope and Mr Addison 
“it is not only the tediousness of these inscriptions are hinted at in this place. ]Varburion. 

“that I find fault with; supposing them of a 
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SATIRES 


1735 


;■ '737 

J 

} '738 


[The Satires of Pope, which form the fourth volume of Warburton’s edition, 
were published very nearly in the order in which they stand, viz — 

First Satire of Second Book of Horace .... *733 

Second ,, . ,, . 1734 (written i73«) 

Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot (Prologue to Satires) . . . 1735 

Donne’s Satires Versified .... 

First Epistle of First Book of Horace 
Sixth ,, „ ,, . . 

First ,, Second ,, . . 

Second ,, ,, . . 

One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty-eight 
(Epilogue to Satires, Dialogues I. and II.) 

They originated in a happy suggestion of Bolingbroke’s, made to Pope on 
a visit to the latter in the winter of 1732, at the time when the composition of 
the Essay on Man was interrupted by a slight attack of fever which confined 
the poet to his room for a few days. Bolingbroke, happening to take up a 
Horace and to light on the First Satire of the Second Book, was struck by 
its applicability to the position of Pope, and recommended him to translate 
it into English. This Pope accomplished in a morning or two; and the success 
of the first attempt led him to repeat the experiment until to his surprise he found 
he had reproduced more than a third of the Latin poet’s Satires and Epistles in 
an English dress. 

Even the Imitations of Horace proper are something very different from mere 
free translations or paraphrases; the Prologue and Epilogue are independent 
satires, the former in the form of an Epistle, the latter in that of Dialogues; and 
the V^sified Satires of Dr Donne, written by Pope (as he informs us) several years 
before their publication, were merely retouched with allusions which make them to 
a certain degree harmonise with the rest of the series. It will therefore be most 
convenient to prefix to the Prologue, the Imitations and the Epilogue independently, 
such remarks as are suggested by the characters of each ; and to distinguish from 
all these the paraphrase of Donne’s Satires. The common characteristics of the 
entire group need little demonstration. In versification and diction generally, these 
Satires are Pope’s master-pieces. ^ The spirit which dictated them is the same : a 
strong and not unworthy self-consciousness, cogibined with a relentless desire to 
(|a^^e the reputation of all to whom the poet was opposed on public or on private 
^|:or^ds. It would be unjust to attribute to personal spleen and personal animosity the 
of Popes scathing invective ; a zeal for public morality accompanies a genuine 
^ mbect for individual merit ; but no private enemy of the poet’s, no political opponent 
I friends, has a chance of candid and fair treatment. Even Sir Robert Walpole 

B only incidentally recognized as not wholly without virtues, because he had once 
j Cohfe%ed a personal favour upon Pope ; even Addison’s moral purity only meets 
,witn ©(Cognition because the quarrel between him and Pope was at an end with the 
deathM the former. The endless egotism of Pope, and the standard by which in 
the ei^fhe measured his ooinion of others, accordingly deprive him of the right to ’ 
be est|emed a mosalisirin these his most brilliant efforts; and notwithstanding bis, 
term, he can only be regarded, with reference to them, as a wit;J 
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EPISTLE TO DR ARBUTIINOT. 

Advertisement 

To the first publication of this Epistle. 

This paper is a sort of bill of complaint, begun many years since, and drawn 
up by snatches, as the several occasions oftcred. I had no thoughts of publishing 
it, till it pleased some Persons of Rank and Fortune (the Authors of Verses to 
the Imitator of Horace., and of an Epistle to a Doctor of Divinity from a Nobleman 
' at Hampton Courtp to attack, in a very extraordinary manner, not only my Writings 
(of which, being public, the Public is judge) but my Person * Morals^ and Family, 
whereof, to those who know me not, a truer information may be requisite. Being 
divided between the necessity to say something of ffiyself and my own laziness to 
undertake so awkward a task, I thought it the shortest way to put the last hand to 
this Epistle. If it have any thing ]ileasing, it will be that by which I am most 
desirous to please, the Truth and the Sentiment ; and if any thing offensive, it will 
be only to those I am least sorry to offend, the vicious or the ungenerous. 

Many will know their own pictures in it, there being not a circumstance but 
what is true; but I have, for the most part, spared their Names, and they may 
escape being laughed at, if they jilease. 

1 would have some of them know, it was owing to the request of the learned 
and candid Friend to whom it is inscribed, that I make not as free use of theirs as 
they have done of mine. However, I shall have this advantage, and honour, on 
my side, that whereas, by their proceeding, any abuse may be directed at any man, 
no injury can possibly be done by mine, since a nameless character can never be 
found out, but by its tmth and likeness. P. 

[Parts of this poem, and notably the famous passage relating to Addison, had 
been written many years previously and published as fragments. But there is no 
trace of disjointedness in this, one of the most finished of Pope’s compositions, 
which may be almost regarded in the light of a poetical apology pro vitd, and an 
attempt for ever to silence the most notable of the poet’s detractors. It was 
appropriately addressed to the most generally esteemed member of Pope’s oircle of 
friends and literary associates - one who in the last letter which he wrote to Pope 
(Arbuthnot died about a montli after the publication of the Eptstle) expressed his 
belief, that since their first aciiuaintance there had not been ‘any of those little 
suspicions or jealousies that often affect the sincerest friendships and his certainty 
that there had been none such on his own side. Pope was about this time in need 
of the support of such approval as the judgment of his friends as well as his own 
self-consciousness could bestow, to support him i? the tempest which he had raised 
not only by his Dunciad among €he small fry of his literary enemies, but by his 
first Imitations of Horace among former friends, such as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Lord Ilervey (see note to v. 305). The Epistle, singularly perfect 
and rounded in form is, notwithstanding its fragmentary origin, of the highest 
interest from an ethical as well as a literary point of view ; nor is it possible to 
forbear from admiring its lofty conclusion, where that Resignation is upheld to 
which in actual life it was never given to the poet to attain.] 

* [Of these squibs the former was said to be a Hervey alone. See Carruthers’ Life of Pope, 
joint production of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ch. viii.] 
and t.ord Hervey ; the latter was written by 



EPISTLE TO DR ARBUTHNOT^ 


BEING THE 

PROLOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 


P. OIIUT, shut the door, good John”! fatigu’d, I said. 

Tie- up the knocker, say T’ln sick. I’m dead. 

The P)«ig-star rages^l nay ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out : 

P"ire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 5 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 

They pierce my thickets, thro’ my Grot they glide ; 

By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. lo 

No place is sacred, not the Church is free ; 

Ev’n Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me : 

Then from the Mint^ walks forth the Man of rhyme, 

Happy to catch me just at Dinner-time. 

Is there a Parson, much bemus’d in beer®, 15 

A maudlin Poetess, a rhyming Peer, 

A Clerk, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross. 

Who pens A Stanza, when he should engross? 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desp’rate charcoal® round his darken’d walls'^? 10 

All fly to Twit’nam®, and in humble strain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 


' [Ji^a Arbuthnot (born in 1675, died in 1735) 
besides Being a most distinguished member of his 
profession, the medical, was eminent as a mathe- 
matician and a classical scholar. As a politician 
he was firmly attached to the Tory party, and 
with Swift became a member of the October Club, 
established in 1710 by Oxford, Bolingbroke and 
their political and literary friends. He was also 
a member of the Scriblerus Club, and to him is 
attributed the chief share in the famou?^, treatise 
of M.S. on the Art of Sinking in Poetry, which 
was pu'dished in the Miscellanies of Pope and 
Swift. The History 0/ John Bull, the Art of 
Political Lying and other jen.x d'esprit of the 
same kind, were Aibuthnot’s own. On the acces- 
sion of George I. Arbuthnot was deprived of his 

? ost as Physician extraordinary at Court. Of 
*ope’s sentiments towards Arbuthnot this Epistle 
offers the best testimony; Swift said of him 
that * he has more wit than we all haVe ; and 
more humanity than wit.'] 

* Shut, shut the door, good John .'J John 
Searl, his old and faithful servant : whom he has 
remembered, under that character, in his Will. 
Warburton. 

3 [See Per». Sat. iii. v. 5. Several touches in 
the Epistle appear to be derived from the same 


Satire.] 

* Afint,] A place to which insolvent debtors 
retired, to enjoy an illegal protection, which they 
were there suffered to afford one another, from 
the persecution of their creditors. Warburton. 

^ Some lines in this Epistle had been u.sed in 
a letter to Thomson [the author of the Seasons\ 
when he was in Italy, and transferred from him 
to Arbuthnot, which naturally displeased the 
former, though they lived always on terms of 
civilityjind friendship : and Pope earnestly exerted 
himself, and used all his interest to momote 
the success of Thomson’.s Agamemnon. JVarton. 
LThe readers of the Seasons will remember the 
poet’s tribute to the virtues of the ‘ brown October’ 
in Autumn.] 

** The idea is from*Boileau’s Art of Poetry — 

‘ charbonner Ics murailles. ’ Bowles. 

” After V. 20 in the M S. , 

‘ Is there a Bard in durance? turn them free, 
With all their brandish’d reams they run to me : 
Is there a Prentice, having seen two plays, 

Who would do something in his Sempstress’ 
praise.’ H''arburton. 

8 [As to Pope’s Villa at Twickenham, or 
‘ Twitenham’ as he preferred to write the name, 
see Introductory Memoir, p. xxxiv. J 




'TLEWO DR ARBUTHNOT, 

^ 4 ^ 

whose giddy son neglects the Laws, 
s to me and my damn’d works the cause: 
Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 
curses Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my Life! (which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song^) 

What Drop or Nostrum can this plague remove? 

Or which must end me, a Fool’s wrath or love? 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m sped, 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz’d and tied down to judge how wretcljed I ! 
Who can’t be silent, and who will not litf. 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 

And to be grave, exceeds all Pow’r of face. 

I sit with sad civility, I read 

With honest anguish, and an aching head ; 

And drop at last, but in unwilling ears. 

This saving counsel, “Keep your piece nine years 
“Nine years!” cries he, who high in Dniry-lane, 
Lull’d by soft Zephyrs thro’ the broken pane. 

Rhymes ere he wakes®, and prints before Term ends 
Oblig’d by hunger, and request of friends : 

“The piece, you think, is incorrect? why, take it, 
“I’m all submission, what you’d have it, make it.’’ 

Three things another’s modest wishes bound, 

My Friendship, and a Prologue®, and ten pound. 

Pitholeon sends to me: “You know his Grace, 

“I want a Patron; ask him for a Place.” 

‘Pitholeon^ libell’d me,’ — “but here’s a letter 
“Informs you. Sir, ’twas when he knew no better. 
“Dare you refuse him? Curll® invites to dine, 

“He’ll write a JournaP^ or he’ll turn Divine.” 

Bless me! a packet. — “’Tis a stranger sues, 

“A Virgin Tragedy, an Orphan Muse^®.” 


‘ /IrMwr,] Arthur Moore, a leading politician 
of Queen Anne’s time, who had raised himself by 
ability and unscrupulousncss to place and power. 
His son James Moore (afterw;u-ds James Moore- 
Smythe), a small placeman and poetaster, and an 
acquaintance of the Blount family, be<jame a 
noted object of Pope’s scorn. See a^ve all the 
&mous description of the ‘ Phantom’ in the Dun- 
rft^f'bk. 11. vv. 35 — 50, and cf. Lines to Martha 
Blount^ in Miscellaneous Foehns.'] 

. * [Compare the charming dedication of Thack- 
eray’s p€*ldennis. ] • 

* Seiz'd and tied down to judge, ^ Alluding 
to the scene in [Wycherley’s] Flain-Dealer, 
where Old/ox gags, and ties down the Widow to 
htzxkix^well-pentedstanzas, Warburton. Rather 
from Horace ; vide his Druso. Warton f Hor. 
Sat, Bk. I. S. HI. v. 86 ] 

. < [Hor. de Arte Poet. v. 388.] 

* Rhyme* ere he wakes, \ A pleasant allu-sion 
to those words of Milton, 

Didtatee to me slumPring, or inspires 


Easy my unpremeditated Verse. 1 

IVarburton. I 

« [A service commonly rendered by popular 
authors of that age to their less successfuf brethren; 
Pope wrote a Prologue to a play acted for ^c, 
benefit of his ancient enemy Dennis in 1733/ < 
See Miscellaneous Poems.'l 

^ Pitholeon] The name taken from a^OoUsh.' 
Poet of Rhodes, who wetended much totPrwf^; ' 
Schoi. in Herat. 1 . i. Dr Bentley pretends, , 
this Pitholeon libelled Caesar also. See notes onV 
Hor. Sat. 10. lib. i. P. ’ V' i 

* [Edmund Curll the bookseller.— Sec 
ductorv Memoir, -p. xxxii.] VY/' L 

® Meaning the London Journal i a paper jm,' 
favour of Sir R, Walpole’s ministry. ^ PVartOnj 
Alludesto a tragedy called the VirginQueeipL. 
by Mr R. Barford, published i729» who dispIeai^iL 
Pope by daring to adopt the line machinery 
his Sylphs in an heroi-comical poem called the 
Assemoly. (1726.) IVarton, * , 


EPISTLE TO DR 



If I dislike it, “ Furies, death and iragcIT- 
If I approve, “Commend it to the Stag$ 

There (thank my stars) my whole Commissi 
The Play’rs and I are, luckily, no friends \ ^ 

Fir’d that the house reject him, “’Sdeath lUl print ^ 

“And shame the fools Your Int’rest, Sir, with Lintot*J|;^ 

‘ Lintot, dull rogue ! will think your price too much ; * 

“Not, Sir, if you revise it, and retouch.” 

All my demurs but double his Attacks ; 65 

At last he whispers, “Do; and we go snacks®.” 

Glad of a quarrel, straight 1 clap the door. 

Sir, fc1» me see your works and you no more. 

’Tis sung^ when Midas’ Ears began to spring, 

(Midas, a sacred person and a king) 

His very Minister who spy’d them first, 

(Some say his Queen "‘) was forc’d to speak, or burst. 

And is not mine, my friend, a sorer case, 

When ev’ry coxcomb perks them in my face? 

A. Good friend, forbear ! you deal in dang’rous things. 75 

Fd never name Queens, Ministers, or Kings; 

Keep close to I'ktrs, and those let asses prick ; 

’Tis nothing — P. Nothing? if they bite and kick? 

Out with it, Du NCI AD ! let the secret pass. 

That secret to each fool, that he’s an Ass^ : 80 

The truth once told (and wherefore should we lie?) 

The Queen of Midas slept, and so may I. 

You think this cruel? take it for a rule. 

No creature smarts so little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 85 

Thou unconcern’d canst hear the mighty crack : 

Pit, Box, and gall’ry in convulsions hurl’d. 

Thou stand’st unshook amidst a bursting world 
Who shames a Scribbler? break one cobweb thro’. 

He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : 90 

Destroy his fib or sophistry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. 

Thron’d in the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines ! 

Whom have I hurl^ has Poet yet, or \^cer, 95 

Lost the arch’d aj^'e-brow, or Parnassian sneer? 

And has not Colley still his ftord, and whore? 


1 Ver, 60 in the former Ed. 

‘Cibber and I are luckily no friend^.’ 

\ Warburton. 

[Ppee's own dramatic effort Three Honrs after 
iifpifiriage had been deservedly damned in 1717; 
W^^'lice the origin of his quarrel wiUi Colley 

C0Ur.] ^ ^ 

V s (Bernard Lintot, who began to publish for 
Pope in 171a.] 

’ fi.e. go shares. Snag or snack is properly a 
hastily snatched bit of food.l 
< fPers. SaU 1. lac.j 

, Qu0en\ The story is told, by some, of his 


Barber, but by Cha?(cerofh\s Queen. See Wife 
of Bath’s Tale in Dryden’s Fables. P. 

® [Some ‘false’ editions of the Dunciad having 
an owl in their frontispiece, like the original edi- 
tion, the next true edition, to distinguish it, fixed 
in its stead an ass laden with authors.] 

7 Alluding to Horace. [Od. in. 3.] 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruinae. P. 

[‘The mighty crack,’ as Warton points out,^ is 
Addison’s phrase m his version of the ode, ridi-» 
culed by Martinus Scriblerus. ) 
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His Butchers^ ||tnlcy, his free-masons Moore 
Does not one tjible Bavins still admit ? 

Still to one Bishop Philips seem a wit’*? loo 

Still Sappho — A. Hold ! for God’s sake — you’ll offend. 

No Names! — be calm! — learn prudence of a friend* 

I too could write, and I am twice as tall ; 

But foes like these — P. One Flatt’rer’s worse than all. 

Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 105 

Tt is the slaver kills, and not the bite. 

A fool quite angry is quite innocent : 

Alas ! ’tis ten times worse when they repent. 

One dedicates in high heroic prose, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 1 10 

One from all Grubslrcet will my fame defend, 

And more abusive, calls himself my friend. 

This prints my Letters that expects a bribe, 

And others roar aloud, “Subscribe, .subscribe.” 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 115 

I cough like Horace, and, tho’ lean, am short, 

Ammofits great son one shoulder had too high, 

Such Ovid's nose, and “Sir! you have an Eye®” — 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 

All that disgrac’d my Betters, met in me. 120 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

“Just so immortal Maro held his head:” 

And when I die, be sure you lot me know 
Great Homer died three tliousand years ago®. 

Why did I write? what sin to me unknown 125 

Dipt me in ink, my parents’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame’', 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came®. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d ^ o 130 

The Muse but serv’d to case some friend, not Wife, 

To help me thro’ this long disease, my Life, 


' [Henley, see Dunciad, iir. iQQandfoll.J His 
oratory was among the butchers in Newport 
Market and Butcher Row. Bowles. '\ 

^ frcc-i 7 tasons Moore IX He was of this so- 
ciety, and frcciuently headed their processmns. 

\V a rbur ton. 

^ Boulter, afterwards Primate of all Irelantl, 
was Ambrose Philips' great friend and patron. 
Bowles. [Ambrose, or namby-pamby, Philips, 
whose Pastorals were published in the same 
Miscellany as those of Pope, and with whom the 
latter quarrelled. He became M. P. for Armagh 
through the influence of his' patron. J 

^ [Some of Po[)e’s letters to Cromwell had been 
surreptitiously printed by Curll in 1726.] 

* Sir! you have an Eye} 1 1 is remarkable that 
amongst these compliments on his infirmities and 
deformities, he mentions his eye, which was fine, 
sharp, and piercinjg:. W arburton. 

® After V. 124 in the MS. 


‘ But, Friend, this shape, which You and CurP 
admire, 

Came not from Ammon’s son, but from my Siref: 
And for my head if you’ll the truth excuse, 

1 had it from my Motherll, not the Muse. 

Happy, if he, in whom these frailties join’d. 

Had heir’d a.s well the virtues of the mind.’ 

• Curl set up liis licatl for a sign. < Flis Father was 
crooked. I His Mother was much afflicted with head* 
achs. U'arburton. 

7 [See Introductory Memoir, p. xlvi.] 

^ From Ovid [ Trist. bk. iv. £ 1 . x. vv. 25 — 6.j 
• IVarton. 

® No father disobey'd.} When Mr Pope was 
yet a Child, his Father, though no Poet, would 
set him to make English verses. He was pretty 
difficult to please, and would often send the bo^ 
back to new turn them. When they were to his 
mind, he took great pleasure in them, and would 
say. These arc good rhymes. IVarburton. 
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To second, Arbuthnot ! thy Apff^and Care^ 

And teach the Being you preserv’d, to bear. - 
But why then publish? Granville the polite’, 

And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natur’d Gar HP inflam’d with early praise; 

And Congreve ^ lov’d, and Swift endur’d my lays ; 
The courtly Talbot Somers Sheffield’^ read; 

Ev’n mitred Rochester^ would nod the head, 

And St. folm's ® self (great Drydeti' s friends before) 
With open arms receiv’d one Poet more. 

Happy my studies, when by these approv’d ! 

Happier their author, when by these bclov’d ! 

From these the world will judge of men and books. 
Not from the Biirnets, Oldmixo^is, and Cookes 
Soft were my numbers ; who could take offence. 
While pure Description held the place of Sense? 

Like gentle Fanny's was my flow’ry theme, 

A i^ainted mistress, or a purling stream^’. 

Yet then did GildoP^ draw his venal quill 
I wish’d the man a dinner, and sat still. 

Yet then did Dcnjiis^^ rave in furious fret ; 

I never answer’d,- -I was not in debt. 

If want provok’d, or madness made them print, 

I wag’d no war with Bedlam or the MinP*. 

Did some more sober Critic come abroad ; 

If wrong, I smil’d ; if right, I kiss’d the rod. 

Pains, reading, study, are their just pretence. 

And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 


27 S.> 

'■I''; 

L ^5 


140 


145 


1^0 


155 


160 


' [See note to p. 15.] 

^ [See note to p. 13.] 

3 [See note to p. 17. J 

^ [William Congreve (born 1669, died 1728,) 
the ailfihor of the Mourning Bride and many fa- 
mous comedies, was one of those who encouraged 
Pope’s earliest efforts.] 

* Talbot, £r>c.] All these were Patrons or Ad- 
mirers of Mr Dryden; tho’ a scandalous libel 
against him entitled, Dryden' s .Satyr to his Muse, 
has been printed in the name of the Lord Somers, 
of which he has wholly ignorant. 

These are the persons to whose account the 
author charges the publication of his first pieces ; 
persons with whom he was conversant (and he 
adds beloved) at 16 or 17 years of age ,* an early 
period for such acquaintance. The catalogue 
might be made yet more illustrious, had he not 
confined it to that time when he writ the Pastorals 
and Windsor Forest, on which he passes a sort 
of censure in the lines following, 

White' pure description held the place of 
M Sense, 6rc. P. 

WTatbot. See Pope’s note to Epilogue to Sa- 
tires, Dial. H. V. 79.] 

® \ Somers. See Pope’s note ib. v. 77.] 

^ \Sheffield. See note to Essay on Criticism, 

V. 7»4 ] 

* [Atterbury bishop of Rochester. See note 
to Epitaph xni.] 


® [See note to p. 191.] 

Burnets, dr'c.] Authors of secret and scan- 
dalous History. P. 

Burnets, Old7nixons, and Cookes.'\ By no 
means Authors of the same class, though the 
violence of party might hurry them into the same 
mistakes. But if the first offended this way, it 
was only through an honest warmth of temper, 
that allowed too little to an excellent understand- 
ing. The other two, with very bad heads, had 
hearts still worse. P. 

[Gilbert Burnet bishop of Salisbury, the author 
of the History of My o%vn Times fro in tlu Re- 
storaihon to the Peace of Utrecht (which Swift 
annotated in the spirit of Pope’s reference), died 
in 1715; Oldmixon, see Dunciad, ii. w, 282, 
foil.; and Cooke, see ib. 11. 138 and notes.] 

Meaning the Rafe of the Lock, and Windsor 
Forest. Warburton. A fainted nteadenv Src. 
is a verse of Mr Addison. P. 

[Charles Gildon, a converted Roman Catho- 
lic, of whom Warburton says in a note to Dun- 
ciad, I. 296, that ‘ he signalised himself as a critic, 
having written some very bad plays ; abused Pope 
very scandalously in an anonymous pamphlet of 
the Life of Mr Wycherly, and in other pamphlets.* 
See also Dunciad, iii. 173.] 

^ ( See Essay on Criticism, vv. 270, 586 ; and 
Dunciad, passim.] 

[Cf. ante, v. 13.] 
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Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mile. 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds, 

From slashing Bentley'^ down to pidling Tibalds^ : 

Each wight, who reads not, and but scans and spells, 
EacTi Word-catcher, that lives on syllables, 

Ev’n such small Critics some regard may claim. 

Preserv’d in Milton^ s or in Shakespeare's name'b 

Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms'* ! 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor^ lare, 

Put wonder how the devil they got there. 

Were others angry: I excus’d them too; 

Well might they rage, I gave them but their diie. 

A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to find ; 

But each man’s secret standard in his mind, 

That Casting-weight pride adds to emptiness. 

This, who can gratify? for who can guess 
The Bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown,' 

Who turns a T’ersiaii tale for half a Crown®, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear. 

And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight lines a -year; 
He, who still wanting, tho’ he lives on theft. 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left®: 

And He, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning’’: 

And He, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad. 

It is not Poetry, but prose run mad®: 

^11 these, my modest Satire bade translate^ ^ 

And own’d that nine such Poets made a Tate^^, 

How did they- fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe! 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 


* [Dr Richard Bentley. See iv. 2o«.] 

• [As to Theobald, sec Introduction to Dun- 
ciad ] 

3 [Bentley’s edition oi- Paradise Lost, which 
appeared in 1732, was at once the last and the least 
' worthy effort of his critical prowess ; as to Theo- 
l>ald’s Shakspere, it was an honest and not wholly 
unsuccessful piece of work, and a better edition 
than Pope’s own. Bentley’s Milton is better 
characterised in hnitations of Horace, i. Ep. of 
II. Bk. w. 103—4.1 

^ [Warburton has a characteristic note on this 
passage, referring with unconscious irony to his 
own edition of Shakspere — the edition which 
pointed the best of Foote’s jests, when he compar- 
ed a chimney-sweep on a noble steed to ‘ Warbur- 
ton on Shakspere.’)' 

^ [Ambrose Philips, v. ante v. 100. Philips 
translated the Persian Tales, as well as two 
- * Olymittoniqucs’ of Pindar, and other Greek 
poems. His Pastorals brought him ‘ renown’ at 
the hands of Gildon^ who in hi.s Art of Poetry 
ranked him with Theocritus and Vergil.] 


” Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing 
left I'l A fine improvement of this line of Boileau,.- 
Qjti toujours emprunt, et jamais ne gagne rien. 

^at^tirtoH 

~ Means not, but blunders round about a 
meaning:'^ A case common both to Poets and 
Cruics of a certain order ; only with this differ- 
ence, that the Poet writes himself out of hif 
meaning; and the Critic ne^ver gets into aneiher. 
mads. Yet both keep going on» and blundefjng 
round about their subject, as benlghtedt peopr 
are wont to do, who seek for an entrance whie 
they cannot find, 

” A veise of Dr Evans. ^Wilkes. ^ 

^ All these niy modest Satire bade 
See their work.s, in the TranslatiObs of c 
books by several hands. 

[Nahnm Tate, compendiously described 
the late Prof. Craik as, ‘the author W( 

alterations of Shakspere, the worst veraion 
the psalms of David, and tjie woMit continuation 
of a great poem (Absalom and Acnitophel) epc 
tant.’J ' 
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Peace to all such I but were there Oiie w^se 'fires’ 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspire 
Blest with each talent and each art to plc^ase, 
a\nd born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone®, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throiSe. 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for ails that caus’d himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise; assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, lc;,ach the rest to sneer; 

Willi*^ to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hmt a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by Flatterers besieg’d. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d^; 

Like Caio^ give his little Senate laws, 

And sit . attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise : — — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 

.Who would not weep, if Atticus* were he? 

What tho’ my Name stood rubric on the walls. 

Or plaister’d posts, with claps, in capitals? 

Or smoking forth, a hundred hawkers’ load, 

On wings of winds came flying all abroad®? 

I sought no homage from the Race that write ; 

I kept, like Asia» Monarchs, from their sight; • 
Poems I heeded (now be-rhym’d so long) 

No more than thou, great George ! a birth-day song. 
I ne’er with wits or witlings pass’d . my days. 

To spread about the itch of verse and praise ; 

Nor like a puppy, daggled® thro’ the town, 

To fetch and carry sing-song up and down; 

• Nor at Rehearsais sweat, and mouth’d, and cry’d. 
With handkerchief and orailge at my side ; ; 


' For an account of Pope’s relations with 
Addison see Tntroductoty Memoir, p. xxiii. f. The 
sentiments and imagery in Pope’s letter to Craggs 
of July 15th 1715 w^re embodied in the [abovel 
character of Atticus. .which appears to have been 
first printed in' 172J (in a collection of poems 
Callrc Cytherca published by Curll), then included 
pV ^dpe in. the Miscellanies of 1727, and finally, 
aimf undergoing revision, engrafted into the Epi- 
i A?Wthnot, published in ^35. Carruthers. 

I This image is originally Denham’s. John- 


image is originally Denham’s. John- 

^ Afiier V. 208 in the MS. 

, if two Wits on rival themes contest, 

' Ajmmyes of each, but likes the worst the best.’ 
All^dih^ to Mr P.’s and Tickell’s Translation of 
the nmJBbok of the Iliad. Warburton. 

♦ tThis famous couplet first .stood thus: 


‘ Who would not smile if such a man there be? 
WhoOwould not laugh if Addison were hef* 
'J'hen, 

‘ Who would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he?’ 

' yohnson.^ 

It was a great falsehood, which some of the Libels 
reported, that this Character was written after 
the Gentleman’s death ; which see refuted in the 
Testimonies prefixed to the Duficiad. But the 
occasion of writing it was such as he would n<^ 
make public out of regard to his memory ; and 
all that could further be done was to omit the 
name, in the Edition of h*s Works. P. 

On wings of winds camefying all abroad 
Hopkins, in the civth Psalm. P. , 

•» [To daggle is to run through the ihirb. 
Hence Swifrs epithet 
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. But sick of fops, and poetry, and prate, 

To Bufo left the whole Castalian state. 

Proud as Apollo on Iris forked hill, 

Sat full-blown BnfOy puff’d by ev’ry quilP; 

Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 
florace and he went hand in hand in song 
His Library (where busts of Poets dead 
And a true Pindur stood without a head^,) 

Receiv’d of wits an undistinguish’d race. 

Who first his judgment ask’d, and then a place : 

Much they extoll’d his pictures, much his sq-at. 

And flatter’d ev’ry day, and some days eat ; 

Till grown more frugal in his riper days, 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise ; 
To some a dry rclicarsal was assign’d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dry den alone (what wonder?) came not nigh, 

Drydcft alone escap’d this judging eye : 

But still the Great have kindness in reserve. 

He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve 

May some choice patron bless each gray goose quill ! 
May ev’iy Bavins have Iiis Bufo still ! 

So, when a Statesman wants a day’s defence. 

Or Envy holds a whole week’s war with vSense, 

Or simple pride for flatt’ry iiiakes demands. 

May dunce by dunce be whistled off my hands ! 

Blest be the Great! for those they take away, 

And those they left me; for they left me Gay®; 

Left me to see neglected Genius bloom, 

Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb : 

Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My Verse, and Queensb’ry weeping o’er thy urn I 
Oh let me live my own, and die so tool 


^ [Roscoe has shown that this cannot refer to 
Lord Halifax, whom Warton understood to be 
alluded to. Lord H. had died as far Yxick as 
1715, and is mentioned with respect (as he de- 
served) by Pope (to whom he had even olTercd a 
pension) in the Epilogue to'tJie Satires, Dial. ii. 
V. 77. Halifax was on terms of civilili/ with 
Dryden, although he with Prior burlesqued the 
Hind and Patithcr ; and though he ‘ helped to 
bury* the poet, he had in no .sense ‘helped to 
starve' him. The personal reference remains 
obscure.] 

* After V. 234 in the MS. 

‘ To Bards reciting he vouchsaf d a nod, 

And snuff’d their incense like a gracious god.’ 

W a7'bHrtoit. 

3 — a true Pindar stood without a head\ 
Ridicules the affectation of Antiquaries,- who 
firequently exhibit the headless Trupths and Terms 
of StaUtes, for Plato, Homer, Pindar, &c. Vide 
Eu/v. tfrsin. &»c. P. 

♦ — helEd to biiry\ Mr Dryden, after having 
liv’d in exigencies, had a magnificent Funeral 


bestowed upon him by the contribution of several 
persons of quality. P. 

[John (Jay (born in 1688) was one of Pope’s 
dearest friends ; and when he died, Dec. 4th 1732, 
was mourned by the former, in a letter to Swift, 
as one 4r.vho must have achieved happiness ‘if 
innocence and integrity can deserve it.’ To what 
extent the genius of Gay was neglected, may ap- 
pear from tile following .statement made by Pope 
himself to Spence : ‘ He dangled for twenty 

years about a court, and at last was offered to be 
made usher to the young princess. Secretary 
(Jraggs made G. a present of stock in the South- 
Sea year; and he was once worth ;^2o,ooq; but 
lost it all again. He got about jCs^o by the fijr^ 
Beggar's Opera, and £,\-iocs or A 1200 by i 
Second. He was negligent and a bad manageiv 
Latterly, the Duke of Queensbury took his money 
into his keeping, and let him only have what wa%>i 
necessary out of it ; and, as he lived with them.'*^ 
he could not have occasio© for much. lle^died 
worth upwards of 3000. ’ As to the Ducheiss of 
(Queensbury see Moral Essays, ii. v. 193.] 
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•• -o 

(To live and die is all I have to do:) 

Maintain a Poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I please; 

Above a Patron, tho’ I condescend 265 

Sometimes to call a minister my friend. 

I was not born for Courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my pray’rs; 

Can sleep without a Poem in my head ; 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or deadh 270 

Why am 1 ask’d what next shall see the light? 

Heav>i^! was I born for nothing but to write? 

Has Life no joys for me? or, (to be grave) 

Have I no friend to serve, no soul to save? 

“I found him close with Swift'' — ‘Indeed? no doubt,* 275 
(Cries prating Ballnis) ‘something will come out.’ 

’Tis all in vain, deny it as I will. 

‘No, such a Genius never can lie still 
And then for mine obligingly mistakes 

The first I>ampoon Sir WilL'^ or Buho'^ makes. 280 

Poor guiltless 1 1 and can I choose but smile. 

When ev’ry Coxcomb knows me by my Style^l 
Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow^. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 

Give Virtue scandal, Innocence a fear, 285 

Or from the soft-eyed Virgin steal a tear I 

But he who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, ‘ 

Insults fall’ll worth, or Beauty in distress, 

Who loves a Lie, lame slander helps about. 

Who writes a Libel, or who copies out : 290 

That Fop, whose pride affects a patron’s name, 

Yet absent, wounds an author’s honest fame: 

Who can your merit selfishly approve. 

And show the sense of it without the love; 

Who has the vanity to call you friend, 295 

Yet wants the honour, injur’d, to defend ; 

Who tells whate’er you think, whate’er you say. 


^ After V. 270 ill the MS. 

‘Friendships from youth I sought, and seek them 
still : • 

Fame, like the wind, may breathe where’er it will. 
The World I knew, but made it not my School, 
And in a course of flatt’ry liv’d no fool.’ 

* Sir William Yonge. Boivles. [‘A man 
whose fluency and readiness oT .speech amounted 
to a fault, and were often urged as a reproach, 
and of whom Sir Robert Walpole himself always 
said that nothing but Y.’s character could keep 
down his parts, and nothing but his parts support 
his characten’ ' Lord Stanhope. He was a sup- 
porter of Walpole’s.] 

* (Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Mcl- 
combe, the author of a well known Diary and 
the ^nfldential adviser of Frederick Prince of 
Walw. He is a character typical in many rc- 
spedts of his age; utterly unconscientious and 
cheerfully blind to his unconscientiousness ; and 


a lilxjral rather than discriminating patron of 
liter.iry men. He died in 1762.] 

^ After V. 282 in the MS. 

*P. What if I sing Augustus, great and good? 
A. You did so lately, was it understood? 

P. Be nice no more, but, with a mouth profound, 
As rumbling D — s* or a Norfolk hound; 

With George and F reu’ric roughen every verse. 
Then smooth up all, and Caroline rehearse. 

A. No — the high talk to lift up Kings to Gods 
Leave to Court-sermons, and to birth-day Odes. 
On themes like these, superior far to thine. 

Let laurell’d Cibber, and great Amal t shim»i, 

P, Why write at all?-— A. Yes, silence if youkeep, 
TheXpwn.the Court, the Wits, the Dunces weep.* 
Warburton. 

[Demjis.] ^ fSee Dunciad, bk. H. v.'>3i5.] 

5 [Contrast with the self-complacency of Pope 
Dryden’s noble lines of self-reproach in the Elegy 
OH Anne ICilligTeTv,] 
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And, if he lie not, must at least betray: 

Who to the Dearth and silver bell can swear 

And sees at Canons what was never there; 300 

Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 

Make Satire a Lampoon, and Fiction, Lie. 

A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, 

But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Let Sportis tremble* — • A. What? that thing of silk, 305 
Sporusy that mere white curd of Ass’s milk^? 

Satire or sense, alas! can Spams feel? 

Who breaks a buttertiy upon a wheel? , 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 310 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys: 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 315 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

Whether in tlorid impotence he speaks. 

And, as the prompter breathes, the pupi:>et scpieaks ; 

Or at the ear of Kvey familiar Toad 

Half froth half venom, si)its himself abroad, 320 

In puns, or politics, or talcs, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 


^ Who to the Dean, and silver bell, 
Meanine; the man who would have persuaded the 
Duke of Chandos that Mr P. meant him in those 
circumstances ridiculed in the Epistle on Taste. 
See Mr Pope’s Letter to the Earl of Burlington 
concerning this matter. P. [See note on Moral 
JEssaySf Ep. 1. v, 54. J 

* [The original of this famous portrait was 
John Lord Hervey, eldest surviving son of the 
Earl of Bristol and author of the Memoirs 0/ the 
Reign 0/ George II. At an early age he became 
a ^reat favourite at the court of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Richmond, where Pope and 
his literary friends enjoyed high favour. He 
married Miss Lepcll, whom Pope himself greatly 
admired. Afterwards he attached hinKelf to 
Walpole’s party and was appointed Vice Chamber- 
lain to the King (George IL). Ultimately he 
.^ttained to the office of Lord Privy Se.il ; and 
after Walpole’s fall continued to take an active 
part in politics, notwithstanding his miserable 
health, till his death in 1743. I he cause of his 
estrangement from I’opc remains obscure ; but the 
first public offence was given by Pope, in allusions 
in his Miscellanies and the first edition of 

the Dunciad (1728). Then in 1734 appeared the 
Imitation of the and .Satire of the ist Bk. of 
Horace, where Lord Hervey was twice attacked 
under ine sobriquet of I .ord Fanny, and his frieml 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was even more 
Venomously aspersed. They retorted in verse 
and prose ; and Pope wrote nis prose Letter to a 


noble Lord. The character of S^opts followed 
in 1734 ; and another attack in the satire, originally 
called {^Epilogue to the Satires) 1738 brought out 
a poem The Difference between Verbal and Prac- 
tical Virtue exeynplipied, &c. by Lord H. The 
original hints for all the insinuations an® insults 
introduced by Pope into the character of Sporus 
arc, according to Mr Croker, to be found in 
Pulteney’s Reply to a pamphlet against himself 
and Bolingbroke (1731) which he attributed to H. 
The Reply broiiglit about a duel. Mr Croker 
can find no evidence for the report that the 
rupture between Pope and Lady Mary was due 
to the ‘rivalry’ between himself and Hervey ‘in 
her got^M graces.’] In the first edition, Pope 
had the name ‘ Paris ’ instead of ‘ Sporus.* 
Bowles. 

3 [Lady M. W. M. humorously divided the 
world into ‘men, women and Herveys.*^ As to 
his whiteness cf. Dunciad, iv. 104. HlS miserable 
health necessitated a peculiar diet] 

^ See Milton, Book iv. P. [In the first 
tion Pope explained this allusion by refereuooitq 
a pass.oge in Lady M. W. M.’s lantpoon agaM * 
himself.] 

® Half froth,) Alluding to those 
cretion.s, called by the people, Toad-spits, McnW 
in summer-time hanging upon plants, andemttedv;! 
by young insects which lie hid in the midst of * 
them, for their preservation, while in their help- 
less state. Warbnrtou. [Goethe’s Mephistp^ 
Philes is ‘ an abortion of rtiud and fire.’] 

A:.;' 'du 
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IP ^ — 

lis wit all see-saw, between that and this, ’ ) 

"^ow high, now low, now master up, now miss, [• 
Vnd he himself one vile Antithesis j 
Amphibious thing 1 that acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 

^"op at the toilet, flatt’rer at the board, 

'fow trips a Lady, and now struts a Lord. 

^ve^s tempter thus the Rabbins have exprest, 

A Cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest ; 

Reality that shocks you, parts that none will trust ; 
Wit tiiat can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 

Not f'ortanc’s worshipper, nor fashion’s fool, 

Not Lucre’s madman, nor Ambition’s tool, 

Not proud, nor servile; — be one Poet’s praise. 

That, if he pleas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways: 

That Flatt’ry, ev’n to Kings, he held a shame. 

And thought a Lie in verse or prose the same. 
That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 

But stoop’d to Truth and moraliz’d his song^: 
That not for Fame, but Virtue’s better end. 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 

The damning critic, half approving wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit; 

Laugh’d at the loss of friends he never had. 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 

The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 

The blow iinfelt, the tear he never shed ; 

The tale reviv’d, the lie so oft o’erthrown^, 

Th’ imputed trash, and dulness not his own®; 

The morals blacken’d when the writings scape, 

The libell’d person, and the pictur’d shape ; 

Abuse, on all he lov’d, or lov’d him, spread®, 

A friend in exile, or a father, dead ; 

The whisper, that- to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sov’reign’s ear: — 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the past; 

For thee, fair Virtue! welcome cv’n the last! 

A. But why insult the poor, affront the great? 


‘ The only trait perhaps of the whole [ch.a- 
racter of Sporusj tliat is not either false or over- 
charged;, is Hervey’s love for nutithesisj which 
J?vJteney had already ridiculed. . . . His parlia- 
|X»ntary speeches were, as Warton says, very 
fipir above ^Jlorid impotence; but they were in 

« of the Ministry, and that was sufficiently 
re to Pope.’ Croker, Lord Jlervcyls Me- 
Biogr. Notice. 

, * But stoop'd to Trrithp^ The term is from 

i^fklcohrViS jpid the allusion to one of those im- 
p, tame^ biros of spirit, which sometimes wantons 
[■ at lai||;e ih airy circles before it regards, or stoops 
; to, its prey. Warburton. 

® 0.e. made his poetry Moral, in both senses 

of th<£tierm.] 

* .3^ lie so oft o'erthrown'x As, that he re- 


ceivedesubscriptions for Shakespear, that he set 
his name to Mr Broome’s verses, &a which, 
tho’ publicly disproved were neverthele.ss shame- 
lessly repeated in the Libels, and even in tha|. 
called the Nobleman's Epistle. P. 

^ Tie imputed trash,] Such as profane Psahtts, 
Court-Poems, and other scandalous things, print- 
ed in his Name by Curll and others. P. 

® A base, on all he toil d, or lov'd him, spread,} 
Namely on the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl 
of Burlington, Lord Bathurst, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Bishop Atterbury, Dr Swift, Dr Arbuthnot, Mr 
Gay, his Friends, his Parents, and his very ! 
Nurse, aspersed in printed papers, by. Jaine» , ; 
Moore, G. Ducket, L. Welsted, Tho. Bentlc^y^ ; 
and other obscure persons. P. , , 
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P. A knave’s a knave, to me, in ev’ry state: 

Alike my scorn, if he succeed or fail, 

Sporus at court, or Jap/iet in a jail, 

A hireling scribbler, or a hireling peer, 

Knight of the post * corrupt, or of the shire ; 365 

If on a Pillory, or near a 'rhrone, 

He gain his Prince’s ear, or lose his own. 

Yet soft by nature, more a dupe than wit^ 

Sappho can tell you how this man was bit ; 

This dreaded Sat’rist Dennis will confess 370 

Foe to his pride, but friend to his distress^ 

So humble, he has knock’d at 7 'ibhalTs d&or, 
lias drunk with Cibber^ nay has rhym’d for Afoore. 

Full ten years slander’d, did he once reply*? 

Three thousand suns went down on IVeisieifs lic^. 375 

To please a Mistress one aspers’d his life; 

He lash’d him not, but let her l)e his wife. 

I,.et Budget charge low Grubstrect on his quill®. 

And write whate’er he pleas’d, except his Will^; 

Let the two Curtis of Town and Court, abuse 380 

His father, mother, body, soul, and muse®. 

Yet why? that Father held it for a nile, 

It was a sin to call our neighbour fool : 


1 1 ‘ Like Knights o’th’ Post, and falsely charge 
Upon themselves what others forge.’ 

Ifudibras^ Part i. Canto i. 
The so-called ' Knights of the Post ’ stood about 
the sheriff’s pillars near the courts, in readiness 
to swear anything for pay. See R. Bell’s note 
ad toe. ] 

* Ver. 368 in the MS. 

‘Once, and but once, his heedless youth was bit. 

And lik'd that dang’rous thing, a female wit : 

Safe as he thought, tho’ all the pnident chid; 

He writ no Libels, but niy Lady did : 

Great odds in am’rous or poetic game. 

Where Woman’s is the sin, and Man’s the 
shame.’ 

[Again alluding to Lady Mary.] 

^ [V, autCf note to v. 48.] 

^ ten years] It was so long after many libels 
before the Author of the Dunciad published that 
poem, till when, he never writ a word in #nswcr 
to the many scurrilities and falsehoods concern- 
ing him. P. 

^ WelsiecTs lie.] This man had the impu- 
dence to tell in print, that Mr P. had occasioned 
a L.adp s death, and to name a person he never 
heard of He al.so publish’d that he libell’d the 
Duke of Chandos ; with whom (it was added) 
that he had lived in familiarity, and received 
from him a present of five hund 7 ‘ed pointds: the 
fal.sehood of both which is known to his Grace, 
Mr P. never received any present, farther than 
the subscription for Homer, from him, or from 
Any great Man whatsoever. P. [Compare 
Dunctad, ri. vv. 207 — 210.] 

• Let Budget] Budget, in a weekly pamphlet 
called the Bee^ bestowed much abuse on him, in 


the imagination that he writ some things about 
the Last IV ill of Dr Tindal, in the Grub-street 
Joumal; a Paper wherein he never had the 
least hand, direction, or super vi sal, nor the least 
knowledge of its Author. P. [He reappears in 
the Dunciad. n. v. 397.] 

7 except his IVill;] Alluding to Tindal’s Will: 
by which, and other indirect practices, Budgell, 
to the exclusion of the next heir, a nephew, got 
to himself almost the whole fortune of«a man 
entirely unrelated to him. P. [Budgel was be- 
lieved to have forged a will purporting to be by 
Dr Matthew Tindal, the author of Christianity 
as old as the Creation ] 

* His father, another, £rc.] In some of Curll’s 
and other pamphlets, Mr Pope’s father was said 
to be a Mechanic, a Hatter, a Farmer, nay a 
P.ankrupt. But, what is stranger, a Nobleman 
(if such 41 Reflection could be thought to come 
from a Nobleman) had dropt an allusion to that 
pitiful untruth, in a paper called an Epistle to a 
Doetor of Divinity: And the following line. 
Hard as thy Heart, and as thy Birth obscure, 
had fallen from a ‘like Courtly pen, in certain 
Verses to the Imitator of Horace. Mr Pope’s 
Father was of a Gentleman's Family in Oxford- 
shire, the head of which was the Earl of Downe, 
whose sole Heiress married the Earl of Lindsey. 
His mother was the daughter of William Tumor, 
Esq. of York: she had three brothers, one of 
whom was killed, another died in the service of 
King Ch.arles; the eldest following his fortunes, 
and becoming a general officer in Spain, left her 
what estate remained after the sequestrations 
and forfeitures of her family — ^Mr Pope died in 
i7*7t aged 75 ; she in 1733, aged 93, a very few 
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ji*- ; ^ 

That harmless Mother thought no wife a whore : 

Hear this, and spare his family, yames Moore! 385 

Unspotted names, and memorable long ' 

If there be force in Virtue, or in Song. 

Of gentle blood (part shed in Honour’s cause. 

While yet in Britain Honour had applause) 

Each parent sprung^ — A. What fortune, pray? — P. Their own. 
And better got, than Bestia's from the throne 391 
Born to no Pride, inheriting no Strife, 

Nor marrying Discord in a noble wife^, 

Strange]^ to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walk'd innoxious thro’ his age. 395 

Nor Courts he saw, no suits would ever try, 

Nor dar’d an Oath, nor hazarded a Lie**. 

Un-learn’d, he knew no schoolman’s subtle art. 

No language, but the language of the heart. 

By Nature honest, by Experience wise, 400 

Healthy by temp’rance, and by exercise; 

His life, tho’ long, to sickness past unknown. 

His death was instant, and without a groan. 

O grant me, thus to live,' and thus to die ! 

Who sprung from Kings shall know less joy than I’. 405 

O Friend! may each domestic bliss be thine! 

Be no unpleasing Melancholy mine: 

Me, let the tender office long engage. 

To rock the cradle of reposing Age, 

With lenient arts extend a Mother’s breath, 410 

Make Languor smile, and smooth the bed of Death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 

And keep a while one parent from the sky ! 

On cares like these if length of days attend. 

May Heav’n, to bless those days, preserve my friend, 415 

Preserve him social, cheerful, and serene. 

And just as rich as when he serv’d a Queen®. 

A. Whether that blessing be deny’d or giv’n. 

Thus far was right, the rest belongs to Heav’n. 

weeks after this poem was finished. The follow- Countess of Warwick, and Dryden’s with Lady 
I ing inscription was placed by their son^n their Elizabeth Howard. Carruthers. 

Monument in the parish of Twickenham, in Mid- < Me was a nonjuror, and would not take 
dlesex. the oath of allegiance or supremacy, or the oath 

D. O. M. against the Pope. Borvlcs. 

Alexandro . PoPK . viRO . iNNoevo . I’ROBO . PIC) . ^ After V. 405 in the M S. 

QVi.vixiT. ANNOS. Lxxv .t 3 B . MDCCXVii - ‘And of my.self, too, something must I say? 

ET.KDITHAE. CONIVGI . INCVLPABILI. Take then this verse, the trifle of a day. 

PlENTlSSiWAE. QVAE. VIXIT. ANNO.s. And if it live, it lIvcs but to commend 

XCIII. OB. MDCCXXxni. 'Fhe man whose heart has ne’er forgot a Friend, 

PARENTIBVS. BENKMERENTiB VS . FtLivs. FECIT. Or head, au Author : Critic, yet polite 

ET. SIBI. P. And friend to Learning, yet too wise to write.* 

* Introductory JMevtcivy p. viii.] ® And Just as rich as when he sc^d a 

* [L. Calpurnius Pestia, who here seems to Qitecn.\ An honest compliment to his Friend’s 
f signify the Duke of IMarlborough, was a Roman real and unaffected disinterestedness, when he 

proconsul, bribed by Jugurtha into a dishonour- was the favourite Physician of Queen Anne, 
able peace.] ^ IVarbtirioH, 

® Alluding to Addison’s marriage with tlte 



SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE 


IMITATED. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Occasion of publishing; these Iniitatior.s was the clamour raised on some 
of my Kpistles, An Answer from Horace was both more full, and of more 
It Dignity, than any I could have made in my own person ; and the Example of 

much greater Freedom in so eminent a Divine as Dr Donne^ seem’d a proof 

with what indignation and contempt a Cdiristiaii may treat Vice or Folly, in 
ever so low, or ever so high a Station, l^oth these Authors were acceptable to 
the Princes and Minisfers under whom they lived. The Satires of Dr Donne I 
versified, at the desire of the Earl of Oxford while he was Lord Treasurer, and 
of the Duke of Shre^osbury who had been Secretary of State ; neither of whom 
look’d upon a Satire on Vicious Courts as any Reflection on those they serv’d 
in. 'And indeed there is not in the world a greater error, than that which Fools 
are so apt to fall into, and Knaves with good reason to encourage, the mistaking 
■ a Satirist for a Libeller ; whereas to a true Satirist nothing is so odious as a 

Libeller^ for the same reason as to a man truly virtuous nothing is so hateful as 

a Hypocrite, 

Uni acquits Virluli alque ejus Amicis. P. 


[‘Whoever,’ says Warburton, ‘expects a paraphrase of Horace, or a Jfaithful 
copy of his genius, or manner of writing in these Imitations, will be much disap- 
pointed. Our author uses the Roman poet for little more than his canvas ; and if 
the old design or colouring chance to suit his purpose, it is well ; if not, he employs 
his own, without scruple or ceremony.’ ‘He deemed it more modest,’ felicitously 
adds the same authority, ‘ to give the name of Imitations to his Satires, than, like 
Despreaux ’ [Boileau], ‘to give the name of Satires to Imitations.’ ‘ In two large 
columns,’ wrote a less kindly critic, from whom impartiality could hardly be ex- 
pected, Lady Mary Wortley Monta^i (alluding to the juxtaposition of the Latin and 
English texts), — , 


‘In two large columns, on thy motley page 
Where Roman wit is strip’d with Engiisn rage; 

Where ribaldry to satire makes pretence, 

And modem scandal rolls with ancient sense : 

Whilst on one side we sec how Horace thought | 

And on the other how he never wrote : 

Who can believe, who views the bad and good, | 

That the dull copyist better understood | 

That spirit he pretends to imitate, | 

Than heretofore the Greek he did translate : * , ? 

proclfeded, from this pleasant allusion to Pope’s Homer, to explain the mofsd 
oiliquities of her detractor by his defects of person, birth, and nature. It was nbt 

: ■ . . ' - i A 
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to be expected that Sappho would sing the praises of thdse imitations ; and the 
question remains, to what species of composition they belong, and what rank they 
hold among efforts of that species. 

They are not Translations; neither of the close nor of the loose kind, and are 
therefore at once removed from comparison even with Dryden’s magnificent versions, 
splendid in their very faults, of Juvenal. Nor do they properly bear the name^of 
Imitations ; for an Imitation of an earlier author is an attempt to produce a poem 
in his style and manner, though not necessarily on the same subject. Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence is an Imitation of Spenser ; Johnson’s London is an Imitation of 
Boileau, or, indeed, of Oldham and of Pope himself. But Pope differs quite suffi- 
ciently in manner and style from Horace to place his so-called ‘Imitations’ out of the 
category to which thej^assume to belong. They are rather Adaptations, or as War- 
burton has correctly suggested, Parodies ; in other words, they take as muchj,of the 
ancient form as suits the purposes of the modem poet, they occasionally cling closely 
to its outlines, occasionly desert them altogether. It was the form which came most 
readily, and originally almost accidentally, to Pope’s hands; and which he justly 
thought himself free to use in his own way. The example of the First Epistle of > 
the Second Book will best illustrate these remarks. In Pope’s ‘Imitation’ the * 
original is here turned upside down, and what in Horace is a panegyric, in the 
English poem becomes a covert satire. As Pope meant to suggest that George II. 
was a parody on Augustus, so his Epistle is a parody on, and not an imitation of, 
the Latin poem. 

It is therefore obvious that any comparison or contrast between the Latin and 
English poets, interesting and suggestive as it doubtless is from other points of view, 
is idle with reference to the relation between these ‘Imitations’ and their ‘originals.’ 
Warburton is true to his self-imposed task of vindicating the Christian orthodoxy of 
Pope, in pointing out, ever and anon, passages where the latter has substituted for 
the Epicurean heresies of the genial Roman turns of thought more becoming the 
friend of an embryo bishop. Horace designed his Satires and Epistles as humorous 
sketches of society, seasoned with such personal allusions as appeared necessary to 
enliven his pictures, or as suggested themselves to a ready wit which can never teach 
a lesson without applying it. What with him was ornament, with Pope was 
piirpo.^. Whatever may have been the philosophical system with which Warbur- • 
ton laboured so hard to credit him, the centre of that system was Pope ; nor were 
his friends and foeS so much introduced into these Imitations to point morals, as the 
morals preached to i.itroduce his friends and foes, and himself. 

The ease with which Pope moved in a form which imposed no restraint on his 
wit, makes these ‘ Imitations ’ the most enjoyable of all his productions. He closed 
the last Dialogue of the ‘Epilogue’ with an announcement of his resolutipn never 
to publish any more ])oems of th^ kind. Yet jt was at the time (1741) when he 
w^ meditating a new Duiiciad that he informed Lord Marchmont that ‘uneasy 
d^ire of fame’ and ‘keen resentment of injuries’ were ‘both asleep together;’ 
jllld even if we regard aj spurious the fragment of an unpublished Satire entitled 
‘1740/ found among his papers by Bolingbroke, and full of personal allusions to 
VBttb,’ and ‘ He ivey’ and others, we may remain in doubt, whether had he lived 
bfe.%Quld or could have adhered to his determination. But he had done enough to 
V^tabiish himself as the unapproached master of personal satire in a poetic form;, 
4ind tb damn a multitude of victims, helpless against the strokes of genius, to ever- . ' 
pasting fame.] 



THE FIRST SATIRE 

• OF THE 

SECOND BOOK OF HORACE 

SATIRE I. 

To Mr Fortescue'. 

[First published in 1733 under the title of Dialogue betiveen Alexander Fope^ of 
Twickenham^ on the one party and the learned counsel on the other. In Horace's 
Satire the interlocutors are the poet and G. Trebatius Testa, the friend of Caesar and 
of Cicero (4niong whose correspondents he appears). It forms a kind of introduc- 
tion to Horace’s Second Book of Satires.] t 

P. ''T^HPLRE are, (I scarce can think it, but am told,) 

X There are, to whom my Satire seems too bold : 
Scarce to wise Peter complaisant enough. 

And sometliing said of Chartres much too rough. 

The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to say, 5 

Lord Fanny ^ spins a thousand such a day. 

Tim’rous by nature, of the Rich in awe, 

I come to Counsel learned in the Law : 

You’ll give me, like a friend both sage and free. 

Advice ; and (as you use) without a Fee. ip 

•F. I’tl write no more. 

P. Not write? but then I think, 

And for my soul I cannot sleep a wink. 

I nod in company, I wake at night. 

Fools rush into my head, and so I write. 

F, You could not do a worse thing for your life. 15 

Why, if' the nights seem tedious, — take a Wife : 

Or rather truly, if your point be rest. 

Lettuce and cowslip- wine ; Probatum est. 

But talk with Celsus^ Celsus will advise 

Hartshorn**, or something that shall close your eyes. • 20 

Or, if you needs must write, write Caesar’s Praise, 

You’ll gain at least a Knighthoody or the Bays. 

P. What? like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, and fierce ^ 
With Arms, and George, and Brunswick crowd the verse. 
Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder, 25 

With Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuss, and Thunder? 

Or nobly wild, with Budgel’s fi*c and force ®, 

Paint Angels trembling round his falling Horse ^? 

F. Then all your Muse’s softer art display. 

Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay®,^ 30 

* [The Hon. W. Fortescue, an intimate friend ® [Budgel ; see Epistle to Arbuthnoty v. 
and a frequent associate and correspondent of the 378.] 

poet’s, and a schoolfellow of Gay’s. He after- ^ palling Horse The Horse on which hiS 
wards becameone of the Barons of the Exchequer, Majesty charged at the battle of Oudenarde; 
and ultimately Master of the Rolls. ] when the Pretender, and the Princes of the blood 

• [Lord Hervey.J of France, fled before him. Warburton. 

# [i. e. any physician of note. 1 '’[Caroline of Brandenburg-Anspach, the 

4 Hartshorn] This was intended as a plea- Queen of George 11. She bewme a frequent 

santry.on the novelty of the prescription. object of Pope’s sarcasms, after George II. on his 

Warburton. accession had retained Walpole and the Whigs 
s [Sir Richard Blackmore.] in office.] 
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IaiU with Amelia’s ^ liquid name the Nine, 

And sweetly flow thro’ all the Royal Line. 

P. Alas ! few verses touch their nicer ear ; 

They scarce can bear their Laureate twice a year ^ ; 

And justly Caesar scorns the Poet’s lays : 35 

It is to History he trusts for Praise 

F. Better be Cibber, I’ll maintain it still, 

Than ridicule all Taste, blaspheme Quadrille, 

Abuse the City’s best good men in metre, 

And laugh at Peers that put their trust in Peter.* 40 

Kv’n t^iose you touch not, hate you. 

• P. What should ail them^? 

F. A hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam ® : 

The fewer still you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one, but Ilarpax is a score. 

P. Each mortal has his pleasure : none deny 45 

Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his Ham-pie^*; 

Ridotta ^ sips and dances, till she sec 
The doubling Lustres dance as fast as she; 

F — loves the Senate®, Ilockley-hole ® his l)rother, 

lake in all else, as one Egg to another. 50 

I love to pour out all my self, as plain 

As downright Shippen^^ or as old Montaigne: 

In them, as certain to be lov’tl as seen, 

The Soul stood forth, nor kept a thought within ; 

In me what spots (for spots I have) appear, 55 

Will prove at least the medium must be clear. 

In this impartial glass, my Muse intends 
Fair to expose myself, my foes, my friends ; 

Publish the present age ; but where my text 

Is Vice too high, reserve it for the next : 60 

My foes shall wish my l.ife a longer date, 

And ev’ry friend the less lament my fate. 


^ [Princess Amelia, the second daughter of 
George II. She died unmarried in 1759 ] 

3 [Colley Cibber; see Introductory Remarks 
to Dunczad l 

3 [The House of Brunswick was however par- 
ticularly unfortunate in this respect.] - 

< IVhat should ail theml\ Horace hints at 
one reason, that each /ears kis o 7 vn turn may be 
next; his imitator gives an other y and with more 
art, a reason which insinuates, that his very lenity, 
in using feigned names, increas«B the number of 
his Enemies. 

[See Moral Essays, Ep. iv, vv. 99 — 176, and 
Ep. in. vv. 33^—402.1 

Darty his Ifam/ie This Lover of Ham- 
pie own’d the fidelity of the poet’s pencil ; and 
said, he had done justice to his taste ; but that if, 
instead of Ham-pie, he had given him Sweet-pie, 
he never could have pardoned him. lVarburto 7 i. 
Lyttelton in his Dialogues 0/ the Dead, has in- 
troduced Darteneuf, bitterly lamenting his ill- 
fortune in having died before turtle-feasts were 
. known in England. IV arton. [Lord Scarsdale 


and Charles Dartiquenave, or Dartineuf, were 
noted epicures. The latter was in office as Pay- 
master of the Works ; and the poet, Robert Dods- 
ley, was his footman. Carruthers cites a paper 
written by him in the Taller, No. 252, on the 
cheerful use of wine. Gay speaks of him as a 
‘grave Jipkcr.’J 

7 [Ridotta: fronr Ridotto, the fashionable 
Italian term for an assembly.] 

® Most likely Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, 
alluded to in Epil. to Satires, Dial. i. v. 71. The 
‘brother’ is Stephen Fox, afterwards Lord II- 
chester. Carruthers. 

® [The bear-garden at Hockley-in-the-Holc is 
described in the Spectator, No. 436. Cf. Dui^- 
ciad, Bk. I. V. 326.] 

^0 William Shippen, an outspoken politician 
and a Jacobite, who was sent to the Tower in 1718. 
According to Coxe, he used to say of himself and 
Sir Robert Walpole ; ‘ Robin and I arc two honest 
men ; though he is for King George, and I for 
King James.’] 




miTATTONS OF HORACE. 

f —. — 

My heaa and heart thus flowing thro’ my quill, 
Verse-man or Prose-man, tenn me which you will, 
P^i>t or Protestant, or both between 

good Erasmus in an honest Mean, 
^^Enoderation placing all my glory, 

^Hj^e Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 
BWpitire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
iSfo. run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 

1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors. 

Save but our Arjny! and let Jove encrust 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlasting *.ust! 

Peace is my dear delight not Fleury’s more**^: 

Hut touch me, and no Minister so sore. 

Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme 
Sacred to Ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. 

Slander or Poison dread from Delia’s rage^ 

Hard words or hanging, if your Judge be Page®. 
From furious Sappho scarce a milder fate, 

P-x’d by her love, or libell’d by her hate. 

Its proper pow’r to hurt, each creature feels; 

Hulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels; 
’Tis a Hear’s talent not to kick, but hug; 

And no man wonders he’s not stung by Pug. m 
So drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat,jl 
They’ll never poison you, they’ll only cheat. JIP 
Then, learned Sir! (to cut the matter shor^ . 
Whate’er my fate, — or well or ill at Court, 

Whether Old age, with faint but cheerful ray. 
Attends to gild the PZv’ning of my day, 

Or Death’s black wing already be display’d, 

To wrap me in the universal shade; * 

Whether the darken’d room‘d to muse Ipvite, 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the skew’r’’ -to write: 

111 durance, exile, Hedlam or the Mint®, — 

Like r>ee‘^ or r>udgel, I will rhyme and print. 


* 1 As Warhiirtoii points out, a great improve- 
ment on Horace’s ‘ Lucanusan Appulus, anceps,’ 
&C. As to Pope’s religious standpoint see Intra- 
' ductory Memoir, p, xxxiii.] 

,* [Cardinal Fleury, formerly tutor of King 
Lous XV., became Prime Minister of France in 
1726, and held power till his death in 1743. He 
was able to maintain the pacific policy which he 
a^dcated till two years before that event.] 

*3 Closely copied from Boileau. IVarton. 

* [A Miss Mackenzie died about this time, 
and was supposed to have been poisoned from 
. jealousy.] The person alluded to was Lady D— ^ne. 


th<! grounds of the suspicion, but it was very pre 


valent.^ 

® [Judge Page ; cf. Epil. to Sat. Dial. U. v. . 
156.1 

Whether the darken'd room-yOr luhiUfifd 
ivall — ] This is^only a wanton joke upoil 
terms of his Original, . ' . i ■ 

Quisq 7 tis erit vitee, scribam, colot. 

Warbift^OfL ' : ^ 

^ \the skezver, i.e. the stilus, or ben.] y 
® ]^the Mint. See E Ms tie to A routhnbif v« 

136.] ' , 

3 [Nathaniel Lee (born 1657, died 169a). Thf^* 
gifted but extravagant tragic ^et, the author orj 
the Rival Queens, went mad in 1684^ but 
covered his sanity. Some critics have^dtf^vc^d 
in his most famous tragedy signs of his ibaldidy ; 
another has well remarked on this that If 



IMITATIOl^ OF lB>Jtj4CF ' ; 

' r''.' 

F. Alas young man I your days can ni^ei* long;, 

In flow’r of age you perish for a song I , 

Plums and Directors, Shylock and his Wife, 4^ 

Will club their Testers, now, to take your 
P. What? arm’d for Virtue when I point 
Brand the bold front of shameless guilty 
Dash the proud (jamester in his gilded Car 
Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath a 
Can there be wanting, to defend Her cause, 

Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the Laws? 
Could pension’d Boilcau lash in honest strain 
^ Flatt’ftss and Bigots ev’n in Louis’ reign 
Could Laureate Diydeii Pimp and Friar engage®, 

Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage? 

And I not strip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplac’d, unpension’d no man’s heir, or slave? 

I will, or perish in the gen’rous cause: 

Hear this, and tremble! you, who ’scape the Laws, 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
. Shall walk the World, in credit, to his grave. 

To Virtue only and her friends a friend. 

The World beside may murmur, or commend. 

Know, all the distant din that world can keep. 

Rolls o’er my Grotto, and but soothes my sleep. 

S s, my retreat the best Companions grace, 
s out of war, and Statesmen out of place. 

2 St John mingles with my friendly bowl 
Feast of Reason and the Flow of Soul : 

'He, whose lightning pierc’d th’ Iberian Lines ^ 
Now forms my Quineunx, and now ranks my Vines, 
Or tames the Genius of the stubborn plain. 

Almost as quickly as he conquer’d Spain. 

Envy must own, I live among the Great 
No Pimp* of Pleasure, and no Spy of State. 

With eyeij(||that pry not, tongue that ne’er repeats, 
P'ond to spread friendships, but to cover heats; 


madness, there's method in it.’ There is real 
fire in Lee, besides a great deal of smoke. ] 

' Boileati acted with much caution ip hen he 
first published his Lutrin here alluded to, and 
endeavoured to cover and conceal his subject by 
a preface laying the scene at Bourges, not at 
jparis,for which it was intended. V^ hen in 1683 
off the mask, no offence was taken by 
tlWv: Canons whom he had ridiculed. From 
note. [Moreover, the ascendancy of 
and Mad. de Maintenon had not begun 
when ^Boileau wrote his famous satire; when they 
’fully j^vailed he retired from Court.] 

• his S^Htsk Friar, But he soon atoned 


• ^a his S^Hish Friar, But he soon atoned 
for thjk |)i«ce oy A bsalom and A chiioAhel.^ 

^ iJoM declined the pension offered him by 
Lord early in George I.’s reign.] ^ 

.fliif Hg. whose lightning^ eic.] Charles 
^!fofd||u|tt of Peterborough, who in the year 


1705 took Barcelona, ami in the winter following 
with only 280 hor.se and 900 foot enterprized and 
accoii^lished tlie Conquest of Valentia. P. 
[See Macaulay’s captivating account of Peter- 
borough in his Essay on the IVar of SttccessioH 
fn Spain. ] 

* Envy must o 7 vn, < 5 j^r.] Horace makes the 
wint of honour to consist simply in his living 
familiarly with the Great, 

Cum 7 nag 7 iis vixisse invita fatehiiur usque 
Jnvidia, 

Our poet, more nobly, in his living with theni »n 
the footing of an honest man. He prided hinfeclf 
in this superiority, as ai^ars from the following 
words, in a letter to Dr Swift : **To have pleased' 
greaCmen, according to' Horace, is a praise ; biii 
not- to have flattered them, and yet not hav#:;^ 
displeased them, is a greater.” Lei, vil, 
12,1723. Wnrburton, 
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TIONS OF HORACE. 


To help JH^ want, to forward who excel ; 

This, all who know me, know; who love me, tell; 
And who unknown defame me, let them be 
Scribblers or Peers, alike are Mob to me. 

This is my plea, on this I rest my cause — 

What saith my Counsel, * learned in the laws? 

F. Your Plea is good; but still I say, beware! 
Laws are explain’d by Men — so have a care. 

It stands on record, that in Richard’s times 
A man was hang’d for very honest rhymes^. 

’ Consult the Statute : quart. I think, it is, 

Edwardi sext. or pr 'un. et qiiijtt. Eliz. 

See Libels^ Satires — here you have it — read. 

P. Libels and Satires! lawless things indeed! 

But grave Epistles., bringing Vice to light, 

Such as a King might read, a Bishop write ; 

Such as Sir Robert ^ would approve 

F. Indeed? 

The Case is alter’d — you may then proceed ; 

In such a cause the Plaintiff will be hiss’d; 

My Lords the Judges laugh, and you’re dismiss’d^. 
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THE SECOND SATIRE 


OF THE 

SECOND BOOK OF HORACE. 


SATIRE II. 


To Mr Bethei,'*. 

[In Horace’s Satire the praise of temperance is laid in the mouth of Ofellus, a 
simple farmer with whom the poet had been acquainted from his boyhood. ] 

W HAT, and how great, thg Virtue and the Art 
To live on clittle with a cheerful heart, 

(A doctrine sage, but ffuly none of mine,) 

Let’s talk, my friends, but talk before we dine. 

Not when a gilt Buffet’s reflected pridw> 

Turns you from sound Philosophy aside ; 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll. 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 

‘ [Bowles reminds the reader of the mob in IHugh Bethel, the ‘blameless Bethel* of 

Julius Caesar (Act iii. Sc. 3), demanding that Moral Essays, Ep. v., a Yorkshire gentleman 
Cinna the poet should be torn ‘for his bad verses.’] with whom Pope was intimate, and frequently! 
* [Walpolew] ^ ... corresponded. He was a close friend of Pope’s 

® Solvcntur risu tabulae : tu missus abibis. dearest friends, the Blounts of Mapledurham. 
Hot. He died in 1748.] 




IMITATIONS OF N 


Hear Bethel’s Sermon, one not voiPd in’ ^clioolS;, 
But strong in sense, and wise without the rules. 

Go work, hunt, exercise ! (he thus began) 

Then scorn a homely dinner, if you can. 

Your wine lock’d up, your Butler stroll’d abroad. 

Or fish deny’d (the river* yet unthaw’d), 

If then plain bread and milk will do the feat. 

The pleasure lies in you, and not the meat. 

Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men 
Will choose a pheasant- still before a hen; 

Yet iiens of Guinea full as good I hold, 

Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 

Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 

(Tho’ cut in pieces ’ere my T.ord can eat) 

Yet for* small Turbots such esteem profess? 

Because God made these large, the other less. 

OldfickO with more than Harpy throat endued, 
Cries “Send me, Gods! a whole Hog barbecued^! 
Oh blast it. South-winds ! till a stench exhale 
Rank as the ripeness of a rabbit’s tail. 

By what Criterion do ye eat, d’ye think. 

If this is priz’d for sweetness, that for stink? 

When the tir’d glutton labours thro’ a treat, 

He finds no relish in the sweetest meat. 

He calls for something bitter, something sour. 

And the rich feast concludes extremely poor: 

Cheap eggs, and herbs, and olives still we see; 

Thus much is left of old Simplicity I 
The Robin-red-breast till of late had rest®, 

And children sacred held a Martin’s nest. 

Till Becca-ficos sold so dev’lish dear 

To one that was, or would have been a Peer. 

Let' me extol a Cat, on oysters fed, 

I’ll have a party at the Bedford-head^; 

Or ev’n to crack live Crawfish recommend; 

I ’d never doubt at Court to make a friend. 

’Tis yet in vain, I own, to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other : 

Between Excess and P'amine lies a mean ; 

Plain, but not sd!*did; tho’ n<^ splendid, clean. 

Avidien®, or his Wife (no matter which. 

For him you’ll call a dog, and her a bitch) 

Sell their ^presented partridges, and fruits. 

And humbly live on rabbits and on roots : 


' Old/ield\ This eminent Glutton ran thro’ 
a fortune of fifteen hundred pounds a year in the 
simple luxury of good eating. Warburton. 

* Ho^ barbeated, etc.} A West Indian term 
of gluttony, a hog roasted whole, stuflfed with 
spice, and basted with Madeira wine. P. [How 
gross, an antithesis to Charles Lamb’s favourite 
delicate sucking-pig!] 

* [‘ Get aimable oiseau se mange k la broche 
et en salmi.* Alfnanach des G&unnands^ quoted 


in Mr Hayward’s Essay on the Art of Dining } j 
^ Bed/ord-itead ;} A famous Eating-House, j 
P. fin Covent-Garden. ] • 

5 Edward Wortley Montagu, the husband di 
Lady Mary. CarrutJters. [Their son Edward, 
alluded to in v. 56. was a source of constant 
annoyance to both his parents; and Lady M. 
speaks of ‘ the impossibility of his behaving as k 
rational creature.’] 






^^TAT/ONS OF HOP ACE. 


Oi|e ,hldf-pint bottle serves them both to dine, 

Aitd is at Once their vinegar and wine. 

But on some lucky day (as when they found 
A lost Bank-bill, or heard their Son was drown’d) 

At such a feast, old vinegar to spare, 

Is what two souls so gcn’rous cannot bear: 

*Oil, tho’ it stink, they drop by drop impart, 

But souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 

He knows to live, who keeps the middle state. 

And neither leans on this side, nor on that; 

Nor stops, for one bad cork, his butler’s pa;^, 

Swears, like Albutius, a good cook away; « 

Nor lets, like Naevius, ev’iy error pass, 

The musty wine, foul cloth, or greasy glass. 

Now hear what blessings Temperance can bring: 
(Thus said our friend, and what he said I sing, ) 

First Health : The stomach (cramm’d from ev’ry dish, 
A tomb of boil’d and roast, and flesh and fish, 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar, 

And all the man is one intestine war) 

Remembers oft the School-boy’s simple fare, 

The temp’rate sleeps, and spirits light as air. 

How pale, each Worshipful and Rev’rend guest 
Rise from a Clergy, or a City feast ! » 

What life in all that ample body, say? 

What heav’nly particle inspires the clay? 

The Soul subsides, and wickedly inclines 
To seem but mortal, cv’n in sound Divines^. 

On morning wings how active springs the Mind 
That leaves the load of yesterday behind ! 

, How easy ev’ry labour it pursues ! 

How coming to the Poet ev’ry Muse ! 

Not but we may exceed, some holy time, 

Or tir’d in search of Truth, or search of Rhyme; 

III health some just indulgence may engage. 

And more the sickness of long life, Old age; 

For fainting Age what cordial drop remains. 

If our intemp’rate Youth the vessel drains? 

Our fathers prais’d rank Ven’son. You suppose 
Perhaps, young meii^l our fathers had no nose. 

Not so: a Buck was then a week’s repast. 

And ’twas their point, I ween, to make it last ; 

More pleas’d to keep it till their friends could come. 
Than eat the sweetest by themselves at-home. 

Why had not I in those good times my birth. 

Ere coxcomb-pies® or coxcombs were on earth? 

Unworthy he, the voice of Fame to hear, 

That sweetest music io an honest ear; 

(For ’faith, Lord Fanny®! you are in the wrong. 

The world’s good word is better than a song) 



V remarks on |he orthodox turn 

Pope to the Epicureanism of Horace.] 


* [A. delicacy still in vogue at acad^ioilt}; 
feasts.] 3 [LSui Hervey43r 



IMITATIOJNS OF HQRAC 






Who has not learned, fresh sturgeon ajnd hlm^ie . . 

Are no rewards for want, and infamy! ’ ‘ 

When I.uxury has lick’d up all thy • pelf, ^ 

Curs’d by thy neighbours, thy trustees, thyself, 

To friends, to fortune, to mankind a shame, 

Think how posterity will treat thy name; *' 

’And buy a rope, that future times may tell ■ 

Thou hast at least bestow’d one penny well. 

“Right,” cries his Lordship, “for a rogue in need 
“To have a Taste is insolence indeed: 

“In ^e *tis noble, suits my birth and state, 

“ M,y wealth unwieldy, and my heap too great.” 

Then, like the Sun, let Bounty spread her ray, 

And shine that superfluity away. 

Oh Impudence of wealth I with all thy store, 

How dar’st thou let one worthy man be poor? 

Shall half the new-built churches round thee fall? 

Make Quays, build Bridges, or repair White-hall; 

Or to thy country let that heap be lent. 

As M**o’s^ was, but not at five per cent. 

Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind. 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 

And who stands safest? tell me, is it he 
That spreads and swells in puff’d prosperity. 

Or blest with little, whose preventing care 
In peace provides fit arms against a war? 

Thus Bkthel spoke, who always speaks his thought,' 
And always thinks the very thing he ought: 

His equal mind I co]-)y what I can, 

And, as I love, would imitate the Man. 

In South-sea days not happier, when surmis’d * 

The Lord of Thousands, than if now Excis'd'^ ; 

In forest planted by a Father’s hand®. 

Than in five acres now of rented land. 

Content with little, I can piddle here 
On brocoli and mutton, round the year ; 

But ancient friends (tho’ poor, or out of play) 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 

’Tis true, no Turcots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what %iy Thames affords: 

To Hounslow-heath I point and Bansted-down^, 

Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own; 
From yon ^Id walnut-tree a show’r shall fall; 

And grapes, long ling’ring on my only wall. 

And figs from standard and espalier join ; 

The dev’l is in you if you cannot dine : 

Then cheerful healths® (your Mistress shall have place), 
And, what’s more rare, a Poet shall say Grace. 
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15^ 


Duke of Marlborough.] 

notes to Moral Essays^ Ep. in. vv. 

’t: father originally purchased twenty 
in the outskirts of Windsor Forest, 


which he sold in 1716. The sum which he !i 
to his son was something under ^4000. The 
acres of rented land ’ are the Twickenham esf 

* [Between (^aferham and Epsom.] ^ 

6 [Pope's economy ih the matter of wine hfr J 



yj^M/TA^^S OF HORACE, 

Fortune not much of humbling me can boast; 

Tho’ double tax’d, how little have I lost ? 

My Life’s amusements have been just the same, 

Before, and after, Standing Armies cameh 
My lands are sold, my father’s house is gone; 

I ’ll hire another’s ; is not that my own. 

And yours, my friends? thro’ whose free-opening gate 
None comes too early, none departs too late; 

(For I, who hold sage Homer’s rule the best, 

-Welcome the coming, speed the going guest‘d.) 

“Pray heav’n it last!” (cries Swift!) “ as^ you go on; 
“I wish to God this house had been your own: 

“Pity! to build, without a son or wife: 

“Why, you’ll enjoy it only all your life.” 

Well, if the use be mine, can it concern one^, 

Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon? 

What’s Property? dear Swift ! you see it alter 
From you to me, from me to Peter Walter; 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a Lawyer’s share; 

Or, in a jointure, vanish from the heir^ ; 

Or in pure equity (the case not clear) 

The ChaneVy takes your rents for twenty year: 

At best, it falls to some ungracious son, 

Who cries, “My father’s damn’d, and all’s my own.” 
Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afford®, 

Become the portion of a booby Lord ; 

And Ilemsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight®. 

Slides to a Scriv’ner or a city Knight. 

Let lands and houses have what Lords they will. 

Let Us be fix’d, and our own masters still. 


fends Dr Johnson, himself in general no enemy 
of more liberal potations: ‘When he had two 
guests in his house he would set at supper a 
single pint of wine upon the table, and naving 
taken himself two small glasses would retire and 
say, “Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine.”’] 

' [Practically, England has had a standing 
army since the time of Charles II.; legally, the 
existence of the army depends on the annual 
Mutiny-bills, of which the first w.as pa^ed in 
1689. From the first years of Walpole’s admi- 
nistration, the army (independently of the Irish 
establishment) continued in ordinary times to 
number about 17,000 men; but even its virtual 
perpetuity was not acknowledged ; and as late as 
1733 Pulteney declared that he ‘ always had been, 
and always would be, against a standing army of 
any kind.’ SeeHallam, Const. History, chap, xvi.] 
* From Horn. Od. Bk, xv. v. 74. Warton. 

® Well, if the use be mine, etcS\ In a letter 
to this Mr Bethel, of March 20, 1743, he says, 
“My Landlady, Mrs Vernon, being dead, this 
“Garden and House are offered me in sale ; and, 
“Ij^lieve (together with the cottages on each 
“ ^e my grass-plot next the Thames) will come 
“ at about'a thousand pounds. If I thought any 
** very particular friena would be pleased to live 


“ in it after my death (for, as it is, it selves all 
“my purposes as well during life) I would pur- 
“ chase it,” &c. Warburton, [Pope never car- 
ried out this intention.] 

^ Or, in a jointure, vanish from the heir;] 
The expression well describes the surprise an 
heir must be in, to find himself excluded by that 
Instrument which was made to secure his suc- 
cession. For Butler humorously defines a foin- 
ture to Ub the act whereby Parents 

‘ turn 

Their Children’s Tenants, ere they're born.’ 

W arburton. 

^ [Gorhamburx, near St Alban’s, the seat of 
I .ord Bacon , was at the time of his disgrace con- i 
veyed by him to his quondam secretary. Sir J. 
Meantys, whose heir sold it to Sir Marbottle 
Grimston, whose grandson left it to his nephew 
(Wm. Lucklyn, who took the name of Grimston), 
whose second son was in 1710 created Viscount 
Grimston. This is the ‘booby lord’ to whom 
Pope refers.] 

® Proud Buckit^kani s etc.] Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham. P. The estate of Helmsley 
was purchased by Sir Charles Duncombe, Lora 
Mayor in 1709, who changed its name to Dun- 
combe Park. Carruthers. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE 


FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 


EPISTI.E I. 


To Lord Bolingbroke^. 


[Horace’s Ejiistle is addressed to Maecenas ; and explains the causes why he 
had relinquished lyrical poetry in order to study philosophy as an eclectic after the 
fashion of Aristippus. It then proceeds to show that true happiness depends 
upon virtue and wisdom, to wliich that study leads, and not upon the external 
comforts of life.] 

S T. JOHN, whose love indulg’d my labours past, 

Matures my present, and shall bound my last! 

Why will you l)reak the Sabbath of my days^? 

Now sick ^alike of Envy and of Praise. 

Public too long, ah let me hide my Age ! 5 

See, Modest Cibber now has left the Stage®: 

Our Gen’rals now, retir’d to their Estates, 

Hang their old Trophies o’er the Garden gates*, 

In Life’s cool Ev’ning satiate of Applause, 

Nor fond of bleeding, ev’n in Brunswick’s cause®. lo 

A Voice there is, that whispers in my ear, 

(’Tis Reason’s voice, which sometimes one can hear) 

Friend Pope ! be prudent, let your Muse take breath, 

^ “And never gallop Pegasus to death; 

“Lest .stiff, and stately, void of fire or force, 15 

“You limp, like Blackmore on a Lord Mayor’s horse®.” 

Farewell then Verse, and Love, and ev’ry Toy, 

The Rhymes and Rattles of the Man or Boy; 

What right, what true, what fit we justly call, 

Let this be all my care — for this is All : 30 

To lay this harvest up, and hoard Avith haste 
Wliat ev’ry day will want, ailH most, the last. 

But ask not, to what Doctors I apply? 

Sworn to no Master, of no Sect am I : 


' [Cf. note to Essay on Man, Ep. i.] 

* Sabbath 0/ my days^ i.e. The 49th year, 
the age of the Author. Warburton, 

® [Colley Cibber retired from the stage after 
a histrionic career of more than 40 years in 1733 ; 
but returned in 1734 and did not make nis 
‘positively last appearance’ till 1745.] 

*' [Warburton compares Moral Essavs^ Ep. 
IV. V. 30. Pope is said by Warton to allude to 
the enta^Eince of Lord Peterborough’s Lawn at 
Bevismoimt near Southampton. ] 

5 Ei/n in, BmnszvicE’s canse.'X In the former 


Editions it was, Britain s cause. But the terms 
are synonymous. Warburton. [Hardly always 
so in Pope’s mouth.] 

® You limp, like Blctckmore on a Lord 
Mayor's horse. \ The fame of this heavy Poet, 
however problematical elsewhere, was universally 
received in the City of London. His versification 
is here exactly described: stiff, and not strong: 
stately and yet dull, like the sober and slow-^C^ 
Animal generally employed to mount the LiOrd 
Mayor : and therefore here humorously ojippsed 
to Pegasus. P. [Blackmore was City Pnysiciin,]' 
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As drives the storm, at any door I knock : 

And' hous«|j||Fith Montaigne now, or now with Locke 
Sometimes li^atnot, active in debate, 

•Mix with the Worlcf, and battle for the .State, 

Free as young Lyttelton, her Cause pursue, 

Still true to Virtue, and as warm as true^: 

Sometimes with Aristippus ^ or St. Paul, 

Indulge my candor, and grow all to all ; 

Back to my native Moderation slide, 

*And win my way by yielding to the tide. 

Long, as to him who works for debt, thp^day, 

Long as the Night to her whose Love’s away, 

Long as the Year’s dull circle seems to run. 

When the brisk Minor pants for twenty-one: 

So slow th’ unprofitable moments roll, 

That lock up all the Functions of iny soul ; 

That keep me from myself; and still delay 
Life’s instant business to a future day : 

That task, which as wc follow, or despise, 

The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise; 

Which done, the poorest can no wants endure"*; 

And which not done, the richest must J)e poor. 

Late as it is, I put myself to school, 

And feel some comfort, not to be a fool. 

Weak tho’ I am of limb, and short of sight. 

Far from a Lynx, and not a Giant quite; 

I’ll do what Mead® and Cheselden* advise. 

To keep these limbs, and to preserve these eyes. 

Not to go back, is somewhat to advance. 

And men must walk at least before they dance. 

Say, does thy blood rebel, thy bosom move 
With wretched Av’rice, or as wretched Love? 

Know, there are Words, and Spells, which can control 
Between the Fits this Fever of the soul: 

Know, there are Rhymes, which fresh and fresh apply, ’d 
Will cure the arrant’st Puppy of his Pride. 


* Aftd house with Montaigne now, and ncnv 
with. Locke J] i.e. Choose cither an activf or a 
eoHtom^lative life, as is most fitted to the season 
and circumstances. — For he regarded these 
Writers as the best Schools to form a man for the 
r world; or to give him a knowledge of himself: 
' Moutaipte in his observations on social 

and civu life ; and Locke, in developing the facul- 
[ /ties, and explaining the operations of the human 
JVarhurton, [Pope appears to have read 
Locke at an early age ; and to have recurred to 
him in his later and equally desultory philoso- 
; Phicol studies.] 

f • C^odrge Lord Lyttelton, author of the 
Dead, besides poems (Pastorals) 

' imd iMoloidcal smd historical work.s, was acorre- 
; ’lilNWldlQt Po^’s. ] 

lOmxds Anstippum decuit color, et status, 


ct res. J|. There is an impropriety and .itfde«' 
corum, in joining the name of the most profligate 
parasite of the Court of Dionysius with %at <n ao 
am>stlc. In a few lines before, the nam*C ^ 
Montaigne is not sufficiently contrasted by.|d^e ; 
name of Locke. Warton. , J ^ ^ 

^ can no wants entiuref[ Li. Can WstM 
nothing. Badly expressed. Watdmrton. . / 

* [Mead : v. Moral Essays, Ep. IV. v. 

* [In answer to Swift’s enquiry who ! 

Chc.seldcn was. Pope informed nim that C. | 

‘the most noted and most deserving maninmdtjjv 
whole profession of chirurgery and J^d ,8a,vea* ; | 
the lives of thousand.s’ by ms skill. HierO Is ati / t 
amusina letter from Pope to Cheseldeiiin Rdstjoe’s ;/ 
Life ad ann. 1737; speaking of the cat^jtaet j^f >v 

^hich V. sa appears to allude.] ,, . W; " 
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Be furious, envious, slothful, mad, of ' jjam k, ' ; 

Slave to a Wife, or Vassal to a PufflK 
A Switz, a High-dutch, or a ^ow-d^BT Bear; 

All that we ask is but a patient Ear. • 

’Tis the first Virtue, Vices to abhor; 

And the first Wisdom, to be Fool no more. 

But to the world no bugbear is so great. 

As want of figure, and a small Estate. 

♦ To either India see the Merchant fly, 

Scar’d at the spectre of pale Poverty ! 

See hhnj, with pains of body, pangs of soul, ' 

Bum through the Tropic, freeze beneath the Pole! 

Wilt thou do nothing for a nobler end, 

Nothing, to make Philosophy thy friend? 

To stop thy foolish views, thy long desires. 

And case thy heart of all that it admires? 

Here, Wisdom calls: “Seek Virtue first, be bold I t 
“As Gold to Silver, Virtue is to Goldb” 

There, London’s voice; “Get Money, Money still! 

“And then let Virtue follow, if she will.” 

This, this the saving doctrine, preach’d to all. 

From low St. James’s up to high St. PauH; 

From him whose quills stand quiver’d at his ear^, 

To him who notches sticks at Westminster^. 

Barnard in spirit, sense, and truth abounds 
“Pray then, wnat wants he?” Fourscore thousand pounds; 
A Pension, or such Harness for a slave 
As Bug now has, and Dorimant would have*^. 

Barnard, thou art a Git, with all thy worth ; 

But Bug and D * 1, 'Pheir Honours, and so forth. 

Yet ev’ry child another song will sing : 

“Virtue, brave boys! ’tis Virtue makes a King.” 

True, conscious Honour is to feel no sin. 

He’s arm’d without that’s innocent within; 

Be this thy Screen, and this thy wall of Brass^; 

Compar’d to this, a Minister’s an Ass. 

And say, to winch shall our applause belong, 

This new Court jargon, or the good old song? 

The modem languj^ge of corrupted Peers, 

Or what was spoke at CRKssY'*and Poitiers? 

AVho counsels best? who whispers, “Be but great, 

“ With ' Praise or Infamy leave that to fate; 

“Get Plac^ and Wealth, if possible, with grace;. 

“ If not, by any means get Wealth and Place — ” 
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. f *^Waid>urton points that this line gives the 
, jieaikingTleither of Pope nor of the Horatian: 
■;^ViUttii ftejjTauro argentum, virtutibus aurum/] 

yin fiivotmat court and in the metropolitan 

® ri.«. 

< flct 


sidrivnner with his pen in his ear.] 
bech^iJtbf tallies. I^'ariurton.] 

■' - — “ 


* [Sir John Barnard, a quakcr who joined the 
Church of England, member for the City and a 
great financial authority in Walpole’s era. Hn 
was Lord Mayor in 1738. Cf. E/ti. to Sat, Dial. 

* I^ese allusions here and in v. ixa rem|ii| 

unexplained. ] ^ ; ; 

T Hie murus aheneus esto. Hor. , , 
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For what? to have a Box where Eunuchs sing^, 

And foremost in the Circle eye a King. 

Or he, who bids thee face with steady view | 

Proud Fortune, and look shallow Greatness thro’ : >• 
And, while he bids thee, sets th’ Example too? ) 

If such a Doctrine, in St. James’s air, 

Shou’d chance to make the well-drest Rabble stare; 

If honest S * z® take scandal at a Spark, 

/rhat less admires the Palace than the Park: 

Faith I shall give the answer Reynard gave^ 

“I cannot like, dread Sir, your Royal Cafe: 

“Because I see, by all the tracks about, 

“P'ull many a Beast goes in, but none come out®.” 
Adieu to Virtue, if you’re once a Slave : 

Send her to Court, you send her to her grave. 

Well, if a King’s a Lion, at the least 
The People are a maiiy-hcaded Beast : 

Can they direct what measures to pursue, 

Who know themselves so little what to do? 

Alike in nothing but one Lust of Gold, 

Just half the land would buy, and half be sold: 

Their Country’s wealth our mightier Misers drain 
Or cross, to plunder Provinces, the Main; 

The rest, some farm the Poor-box^ some the Pews; 
Some keep Assemblies, and would keep the Stews; 
Some with fat Bucks on childless dotards hxwn; 

Some win rich Widows by their Chine and Brawn; 
While with the silent growth of ten per cent. 

In dirt and darkness, hundreds stink content. 

Of all these ways, if each pursues his own. 

Satire be kind, and let the wretch alone: 

But shew me one who has it in his pow’r 
To act consistent with himself an hour. 

Sir Jol) sail’d forth, the ev-ning bright and still, 

“No place on earth (he cry’d) like Greenwich hill!” , 
Up starts a Palace; lo, Ih’ obedient base 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its sides embrace. 

The silver Thames reflects its marble face. / 

Now let some whimsy, or that Oev’l within 

Which guides all those who know not what they mean. 

But give the Knight (or give his I.ady) spleen; 

‘ ‘ Away, away ! take all your scaffolds down, ^ 

“For Snug’s the word: My dear! we’ If live in Town.” 
At am’rous Flavio is the stocking, thrown? 


' [The Italian Opera, with singers like Sene- 
sino and Farinelli, and Cuzzoni and Faustina, 
was at the zenith of its reputation in London in 
the reign of George II.] 

• [Augustus Schutz, who held court offices 
near the person of George II. both before and 
after his accession to the throne. Carruthers.^ 

® Quia me vestigia terrent 
Onuua te adversum spectantia, nulla.retrorsuni. 


Hor. [from Aesop’s well-known fable J 

< 'rheir Country's wealth out wightieT Mi- 
sers drain, ^ The undertakers for advancing 
Loan.s to the Public on the funds. W arburton. 

* Alluding most probably to a Society calling 
itself the ‘Charitable Corporation;’ by which 
thou-sands were cheated and ruined. Bowles. 
[V. Pope’s note to Moral Essays, Ep. in. v. 

lOO.] 
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That veiy night he longs to lie alone. 

The Fool, whose Wife elopes some thrice a quarter, 150 

For matrimonial solace dies a martyr.* 

Did ever Proteus, Merlin, any witch, 

Transform themselves so strangely as the Rich? V 

Well, but the Poor — The Poor have the same itch; J 
They change their weekly Barber, weekly News, 155 

Prefer a new Japanner to their shoes, 

Discharge their Garrets, move their beds, and run 
(They know not whither) in a Chaise and one ; 

They their sculler, and when once aboard. 

Grow sick, and damn the climate — like a Lord. 160 

You laugh, half Beau, half Sloven if I stand. 

My wig all powder, and all snulf my band ; 

You laugh, if coat and breeches strangely vary, 

White gloves, and linen worthy Lady Mary! 

But when no Prelate’s l>awn with hair-shirt lin’d, 165 

Is half . so incoherent as iny Mind, 

When (each opinion with the next at strife. 

One ebb and flow of follies all my life) 

I plant, root up ; I build, and then confound •, 

Turn round to square, and square again to round; 170 

You never change one muscle of your face. 

You think this Madness but a common case. 

Nor once to Chanc’ry, nor to Hale^ apply; • 

Yet hang your lip, to see a Seam awry! 

Careless how ill I with myself agree, i 75 

Kind to my dress, my figure, not to Me. 

Is this my Guide, Philosopher, and Friend^? 

This, he who loves me, and who ought to mend? 

Who ought to make me (what he can, or none,) 

That Man divine whom Wisdom calls her own; 180 

Great without Title, without Fortune bless’d; 

Rich ev’n when plunder’d, honour’d while oppress’d ; 

Lov’d without youth, and follow’d without pow’r; 

At home, tho’ exil’d; free, tho’ in the Tower; 

In short, that reas’ning, high, immortal Thing, 185 

Just less than Jove, and much above a King, 

Nay, half in heav’n — except (what’s mighty odd) 

A Fit of Vapours' clouds this Pemi-God. 

^ Dr Hale, of Lincoln’s Inj| Fields, a physi- * [The titles by which Pope addresses Boling- 
cian employed in cases of insanity. Carruthers. broke in the Essay on Man, Ep. iv. v. 390.] 




THE SIXTH EPISTLE 


OF THE 


FIRST- BOOK OF HORACE. 


EPISTLE VI. 


To Mr Murray'. 

[Horace’s Epistle, addre.sscd to an otherwise unknown Minucius, .Is designed 
to prove that Virtue is the sole means of tme happiness. The celebrated Nil 
Admimri which it preaches is the expression of the doctrine that the wonder or 
admiration which leads to desire destroys the peace of mind essential to a happy 
condition. ] 

“ "NT O'P to admire, is all the Art I know^ 

l\l To make men happy, and to keep them so.” 

(Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flow’rs of speech, 

So take it in the very words of Creech^.) 

Thfe Vault of Air, this congregated Ball,. 

Self-center’d Sun, and Stars that rise and fall, 

There are, my Friend ! whose philosophic eyes 
Look thro’, and trust the Ruler with his skies, 

To him commit the hour, the day, the year. 

And view this dreadful All with.:>ut a fear. 

Admire we then what Earth’s low entrails hold, 

Arabian shores, or Indian seas infold; 

All the mad trade of Fools and Slaves for Gold? 

Or Popularity? or Stars and Strings? 

The Mob’s applauses, or the gifts of Kings? 
t Say with what eyes we ought at Courts to gaze, 

And pay the Great our homage of Amaze? 

If weak the pleasure that from these can spring, 

The fear to want them is as w^k a thing; 

' Whether we dread, «or whether we desire, 

i, In either case, believe me, we admire; 

* (William Murray (a younger son of Lord He died in 1793' leaving behind him a 
Stormont) began his public career by appearing reputation, tempered by the memory of 
at^kthe Bar of the House of Commons as one of humour for which he is praised by Pope. MtMy . 
the Counsel for the British American merchants had originally won the gratitude of the latter hy 
aggrieved ^ the Spaniards in 1738, just after his defence of the from the attaoj^* 

the date of rope’s Epistle. He became Solicitor- ofCrousaz.] . ♦ ta C 

General in I^ord Wilmington's Cabinet J742 ; and, * Nil admirtjri prope res est una,^Nun)tei, ^ 

ultimately rose to the Chief Ju.sticeship and a Solaque, quae pqpsit fa,cere et servare licatu% ^ 

; b«ony, which was afterwards raised to an Earl- 

dom. It was he who gave judgmeht in the case ^ Cr<reM.] From whose Transition of n0ir||0e ' 
\bf MHlkes, who presioed at the trial of Home the two first lines are taken. P. [Richard Crefcph*' 
iiTooke, and who lived to have his house burnt whose Celebrated translation of LucrotiiM find 
4over 1^ head by the ‘ Prdtestant’ rioters of 1780. appeared in i68*.] , , - 
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Whether we joy or grieve, the sa«i^ the curse, ^ 
Surpris’d' at better, or surpris’d at worse. 

Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 

Th’ unbalanc’d Mind, and snatch the Man away; 

For Virtue’s self may too much zeal be had; 

The worst of xMadmen is a Saint run mad^ 

Go then, and if you can, admire the state 
Of beaming diamonds, and reflected plate; 

Procure a Taste to double the surprise, 

And gaze on Parian Charms with learned eyes: 

Be struck with ^ bright Brocade, or Tyrian Dye, 

Our Bir^h-day Ts’obles’ splendid Livery. 

If not so pleas’d, at Council-board rejoice. 

To see their Judgments hang upon thy Voice; 

From morn to night, at Senate, Rolls, and Hall, 
Plead much, read more, dine late, or not at all. 

But wherefore all this labour, all this strife? 

For Fame, for Riches, for a noble Wife? 

Shall One whom Nature, Learning, Birth, conspir’d 
To form, not to admire but be admir’d. 

Sigh, while his Chloe blind to Wit and Worth 
Weds the rich Dulncss of some Son of earth? 

Yet Time ennobles, or degrades each Line ; 

It brighten’d and may darken thine: 

And what is Fame? the Meanest have their. Day, 
The Greatest can but blaze, and pass away. 

Grac’d as thou art, with all the Pow’r of Words, 

So known, so honour’d, at the House of Lords ^ : 
Conspicuous Scene ! another yet is nigh, 

(More silent far) where Kings and Poets lie ; 

Where Murray (long enough his Country’s pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully, or than Hyde^J 
Rack’d with Sciatics, martyr’d with the Stone, 
Will any mortal let himself alone? 

See Ward by batter’d Beaux invited over. 

And desp’rate Misery lays hold on Dover®. 

The case is easier in the Mind’s disease ; 

There all Men may be cur’d, whene’er they please. 
Would ye be blest? despise low Joys, low Gains;') 
Disdain whatever Cornbury® disdains; > 

Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. ) 
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Horace merely preaches tfte Mijfiei/ ayav in 

i*’ ^ 

I’fapiens nomen ferat, aec^uus iniqui, 

— — I satis est virtutem si petat ipsam.] 
r,] (See note to Epitaph iv.) His 
len in a low situation ; but, by indus- 
ity, got to be Postmaster-General and 
s Duke of Marlborough. IVarion. 
pe of bathos, says Ml* Hayward, thuS 
^/Cibber; 

, i n tips his tongue whene'er he talks, 

I .An^i^^^lclWberS in the . King's Bench 


^ [The great Lord Clarendon.] 

* {Ward and Dover: celebrated for their 
quack medicines. Roscoe,'\ . 

® [Lord Cornbury, afterwards Lord Hyde, 
great-grandson of the first Lord Clarendon, ^ 
young Tory nobleman of literary tastes, to whom 
iolingbroke addressed his Letters on History, 

kT T A n co.rc Xf.. ‘ ikvi^n HAfanfl 


(if Lord (b., says Mr Macknight,’ * even Hora^. 
Walpole spoke with enthusiasm.’ He died ili 
1753. Carruthers points out that he refused it 

S *on obtained for him by his brother-in-laW,. 
Essex.] ■ 
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But art th^i one, whom new opinions sway, 

One who hdflfcss as TindaH leads the way. 

Who VirtuJ|^fc a Church alike disowns. 

Thinks that hB words, and this but brick and stones? 
Fly then, on ml the winj^s of wild desire, 

Admire whate’cr the maddest can admire. 

Is Wealth thy passion? Hence! from Pole to Polpj 
Where winds can carry, or where waves can roll, 

For Indian spices, for Peruvian Gold, 

Prevent the greedy, and out-bid the bold: 

Advance thy golden Mountain to the skies; 

On the broad base of fifty thousand rise, • * 

Add one round hundred, and (if that’s not fair) 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a square. 

For, mark th’ advantage; just so many score 
Will gain a Wife with half as many more. 

Procure her Beauty, make that beauty chaste. 

And then such Friends — as cannot fail to last. 

A Man of wealth is dubb’d a Man of worth-, 

Venus shall give him Form, and Anstis® Birth. 

(Believe me, many a German Prince is worse, * 

Who proud of Pedigree, is poor of Purse.) 

His Wealth brave Timon gloriously confounds; 

Ask’d for a groat, he gives a hundred pounds ; 

Or if three Ladies like a luckless Play^ 

Takes the whole House upon the Poet’s Day. 

Now, in such exigencies not to need, 

Upon my word, you must be rich indeed; 

A noble superfluity it craves, 

Not for yourself, but for your Fools and Knaves; 
Something, which for your Honour they may cheat, 

And which it much becomes you to forget. 

If Wealth alone then make and keep us blest, « 

Still, still be getting, never, never rest. 

But if to Povv’r and Place your passion lie, 

If in the Pomp of Life consist the joy; 

Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a l.,ord 
To do the Honours, and to give the Word; 

Tell at your Levee, as the Crowds approach, 

To whom to nod, whom take into your Coach, 

Whom honour witft your hand : to make remarks. 

Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks : 


* [Dr Matthew Tiiidal, author oi Christianity 
as old as the Creation. ] 

* dubVd a Man of ivorth^ Alluding to the 
City Knighthoods, where wealth and worship go 
together. Warburlon. 

* AnstiSy whom Pope often mentions, was 

Garter King of Arms. Bowles. • 

^ Or if three Ladies like a luckless Play^} 
The common reader, 1 am sensible, will be 
always more solicitous about the names of the.se 
thtve Ladies, the unlucky Play, and every other 
tiding circumstance that attended this piece of 


gallantry, than for the explanation of our Au- j 
thor’s sense, or the illustration of his poetry; j 
even where he is most moral and sublime. But 
had it been in Mr Pope’s purpose to indul« so | 
impertinent a curiosity, he had sought else>^ere 
for a commentator on his writings. Warbt^iott. 
Notwithstanding this remark of Dr Warburt^n, 

I have taken some pains, though indeed in yam, 
to ascertain who these ladies were, and what tl^ . 
play they patronized. It was once said to bto 
Voung*s Busiris. JVartom 




I MIT A TIONS OF CE.^ . 

“This may be troublesome, is nea&^e Chair; ' m* 
“That makes three members, this S||||ehoose a May’r.’' 
Instructed thus, you bow, embrace,^^Best, ) 

Adopt him Son, or Cousin at , r 

Then turn about, and laugh at youF own' Jest. J 
Or if your life be one continu’d Treat, 

If to live well means nothing but to eat; 

Up, up ! cries Gluttony, ’tis break of day, 

Go drive the Deer, and drag the finny prey; ' . 

With hounds and homs go hunt an Appetite — 

So Russel did, but could not eat at night. 

Call’d ‘h^vppy Dog ! the Beggar at his door. 

And envy’d Thirst and Hunger to the Poor. 

Or shall we ev’ry Decency confound. 

Thro’ Taverns, Stews, and Bagnio’s take our round. 

Go dine with Chartres, in each Vice out-do 
K — I’s lewd Cargo, or Ty — y’s Crew^ 

From I.atian Syrens, French Circean Feasts, 

Return well tra veil’d, and transform’d to Beasts, 

Or for a d'itled Punk, or foreign P'lame, 

. Renounce our Country, and degrade our Name? 

If, after all, we must with Wilmot^ own, 

The Cordial Drop of Life is Love alone. 

And Swift cry wisely, “Vive la Bagatelle®!” 

The Man that loves and laughs, must sure do well. 
Adieu — if this advice appear the worst, 

E’en take the Counsel which I gave you first : 

Or better Precepts if you can impart, 

Why do, I ’ll follow them with all my heart. 


FIRST EPISTLE 


SECOND BOOK 


HORACE. 


AD i^ERTISEMKNT. 

The Reflections of Horace, and the Judgments past in his Epistle to Augustus, 
seem’d so seasonable to^the present Times, that I could not help applying 
tl^m to the use of my own Country. The Author thought them considerable 
enough to address them to his Prince ; whom he paints with all the great and good 


' Lords Kinnoul and Tyrawley, two ambas- 
sadojra noted for wild immorality. Carruthers. 
%[Earl of Rochester. See note on p. i8i.] 

® [Warburton, with sund^ unnecessary re- 
marks, quotes the following dicta of Swift’s fatter 
^-days: ‘I choose’ (says he, in a Letter to Mr 
- Pope) *my Companions amongst those of the 
least consequence, knd most compliance : I read 


the most trifling Books I can find : and when- 
ever I write, it is upon the most trifling subjects.’ 
And again, ‘ I love La Bagatelle better than 
eVer. I am always writing bad prose or worse 
verses, either of rage or raillery,’ etc. And 
again, in a letter to Mr Gay: ‘ My rule is, Vive 
la Bagatelle 


IT 


W y 
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/.qu^ties of a Monarch, up6n whom the Romans depended for the Increase of an 
Absoluie Empire, But to ihake the Poem entirely English, I was willing to add 
one or two of those which -^ntribute to the Happiness of a Free People, and are 
more consistent with the Welfare of oitr Neighbours, 

This Epistle will show the learned World to have fallen into Two mistakes 
one, that Augusttis was a Patron of Poets in general; whereas he not only pro- 
hibited all but the Best Writers to name him, but recommended that Care ^en 
to the Civil Magistrate: Admonebat Praetores, ne paterentur Nomen suum obsdle- 
f The other, that this Piece was only a general Discourse of Poetry* 
it was an Apology for the Poets, in order to render Augusttis more their 
PjaTrorL* Horace here pleads the Cause of his Cotemporaries, first against the Taste 
of Tozvn, whose humour it was to magnify the Author^ flf the preceding Age^ 
^condly against the Coiirt and Nobility, wlio encouraged only the Writers for the 
Theatre J lastly against tlie J^.mperor himself, who had conceived them of little 
Use to the Government. He shows (by a View of the Progress of Learning, and 
^e Change of Taste among the Romans) that the Introduction of the Polite Arts of 
had given the Writers of his Time great advantages over their Predecessors ; 
that their Morals were much improved, and the Licence of those ancient Poets 
restrained: that Satire and Comedy were become more just and useful; that what* 
were left on the Stage, were owing to the III Taste of the 
Nobility; that Poets, under due Regulations, were in many respects ^useful to the 
State, and concludes, that it was upon them the Emperor himself must depend, for 
his Fame with Posterity, 

We may farther 1 earn from this Epistle, that Horace made his Court to this 
gr^t Prince by writing with a decent Freedom toward him, with a just Contempt 
of his low Flatterers, and with a manly Regard to his own Character. P, 

[The bland statements of the above Advertisement will not deceive the reader 
as to the ironical character of Pope’s Epistle, which ranks among the most finished 
of his compositions. According to Suetonius {Vita //or,) the origin of the Hora- 
tian Epistle (probably written only a year or two before the poet’s death) was the 
expression by Au^stus of a desire that Horace might address one of his Epistles 
to thoi Emperor himself. No such wish, we m.ay feel sure, ever suggested itself in 
the bosom of King George II. Augustus was a real patron of literature,* and in 
particular of dramatic poetry. Ilorace accordingly takes occasion to examine the 
development of Roman literature' with special reference to this branch of it; and 
after dwelling on the prejudicial influence of the prevalent preference for the older 
poets, to show the evil effects of the love of spectacle upon the progress of the 
Roman Mrama. He concludes by directing the attention of the Emperor to the 
non-dramatic, and particularly the epic poets, and while recognising the grandeur Of 
their task— the glorification of the^leeds of liero(^ like Augustus himself- modestly 
declare his own incapacity to enter their ranks. 

Pope addresses himself to a monarch who, since his accession tO; the thtbl 
17*7^, done nothing, and intended to do nothing, to foster a literature y 
nc^^thstanding his intelligence, he lacke<l sympatliy. The opposition, to * 

Pope was attached by personal friendships rather than by any distinct politii-^ 
iiad pretended to found high hopes in this respect, ag in all others, upoi 
cPjrince of Wales, when he was on bad terms with his father and the 
ministry. But he had speedily undeceived them as to the real object of th 
(ind ' Bob, the poet’s foe ’ (as Swift nicknamed Sir Robert Walpole), rema 
ppwer. The slight attempts on the part of Queen Caroline to patronis#R 
vUtetUry men were lost in the general apathy, amounting almost tq’ 
both were regarded by King and Minister. > . j4r 
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While therefore all the allusions to the King hifhself must be understood as 
distinctly ironical, the review of English literature which they introduce is only 
address^ to the King because he would take no interest in it. This review itself 
contains many criticisms of much sagacity and acuteness ; it will be found that upon 
the whole Pope in his manhood adhered very much to the opinions which as a 
youth he had expressed in his Essay on Criticism, which should be carefully com- 
pared with the present Epistle. It is strange to find Pope charging his age with 
an undue preference for the old poets ; the tnith being that the period of a renais- 
sance in^his respect had hardly yet begun in English popular taste. The obliga- 
tions on the stage are fully borne out by contemporary accounts ; Pope waa flWive 
i to hail the appearan<ie^of Garrick as the advent of better days ] 


EPISTLE 1. 


To Augustus. 


W HILE you, great Patron of Mankind! sustain 
The balanc’d World, and open all the Main ’ 
Your Country, chief, in Arms abroad defend®, 

At home, with Morals, Arts, and Laws amend ; 

How shall the Muse, from such a Monarch, steal 
An hour, and not defraud the Public Weal? 

Edward and Henry, now the Boast of Fame®, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred Name, 

After a Life of gen’rous Toils endur’d. 

The Gaul subdu’d, or Property secur’d. 

Ambition humbled, mighty Cities storm’d, 

Or Laws establish’d, and the world reform’d ; 

Clos’d their long Glories with a sigh, to find 
Th’ unwilling Gratitude of base mankind! 

All human Virtue, to its latest breath, 

Finds Envy never conquer’d but by Death. 

The great Alcides, ev’ry Labour past. 

Had still this Monster to subdue at last. 

Sure fate of all, beneath whose rising ray 
Each star of meaner merit fades away ! 

Oppress’d we feel ^he beam di^ipctly beat, 

Those Suns of Glory please not till they set. 

To thee, the World its present homage pays, 

The Harvest# early, but mature the praise : 

Great Friend of Liberty! in Kings a Name 


s time (1737) the Spanish depredations 
such, that there was an universal cry 
itish flag had been insulted, and the 
yedon their own element ‘Opening 
therefore, means that the Kin|; was 
to leave it open to the Spaniards. 

n ironically refers to the general 
long period of peace.p 


3 [These historical parallels or antitheta, sub- 
stituted by Pope for Horace’s safer names of • 
Romulus, Bacchus and the Dioscuri, must be 
taken quantum valeani. The close of Edward 
III.’s reign offers a melancholy proof that a , 

man may outlive his own greatness; and Henry > 
V. enjoyed a high popularity with his subjedl^ 
the day of his death, except of course 
Lollards.] ■ 
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all Gree* above all Roman P'ame' : 
i Word Truth, as sacred and rever’d, 
eav’n’s cnVn Oracles from Altars heard. 
Wonder of Kings ! like whom, to mortal eyes 
None e’Q* fifes risen, and none e’er shall rise. 

Just, in one instance, be it yet confest 
Your -People, Sir, are partial in the rest : 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And Advocates for folly dead and gone. 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old ; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. « 
Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is 1 earn’d by rote*\ 

And beastly Skelton Heads of Houses quote ^ : 

One likes no language but the Faery Queen ; 

A Scot will fight for Christ’s Kirk o’ the Green^; 
And each true Briton is to Ben so civil, 

He swears the Muses met him at the Devil 
Tho’ justly Greece her eldest sons admires, 

Why should not We be wiser than our sires? 

In ev’ry Public virtue we excel ; 

We build, we paint, we sing, wc dance as well, 
And learned Athens to our art must stoop, 

Could she behold us tumbling thro’ a hoop. 

If Time improve our Wit as well as Wine, 

Say at what age a Poet grows divine? 

Shall we, or shall we not, account him so, 

Who died, perhaps, an hundred years ago? 

End all dispute ; and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin t’ immortalize®? 

“Who lasts a century can have no flaw, 

“I hold that Wit a Classic, good in law.” 

Suppose he wants a year, will you compound ? 
And shall we deem him Ancient, right and sound, 
Or damn to all eternity at once. 

At ninety-nine, a Modern and a Dunce? 

“We shall not quarrel for a year or two ; 

“By courtesy of England^, he may do.” 

Then by the rule that made the Horse-tail bear®, 
I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair, 

And melt down iVicients like & heap of snow : 


* Te nostris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo. 

Hor. 

* [Particularly when modernised.] 

. 3 And beastly Skelton, etc.] Skelton, Poet 

Laureate to Hen. VIII. a volume of whose verses 
has been lately reprinted, consisting almost wholly 
of ribaldry, obscenity, and scurrilous language. 
P. Skelton born about 1460, tutor to 

prince Henry (afterwards K, H. VIII.) and 
ultimately Rector of Diss in Norfolk, died in 
1529. His English verse, which is chiefly satirical 
and in part directed agajnst Wolsey, is by no 
means entirely what Pope's perfunctory epithets 
declare it to be.] 


Christ's Kirk d the Green;] A Ballad 
made by a King of Scotland. P. [James I.] 

5 met him at the Devil] The Devil Tavern, 
where Ben Jonson held his Poetical Club. P. 

® [i.e. to be immortal. ) 

7 [‘Courtesy of England,’ a legal term signi- 
fying the custom by which a widower holds 
during his lifetime the lands of which his wife 
was seized in fee, if she had issue by him borp 
alive.] 

® [The reference in Horace is to the so-callc^; 
Argnmentatio Acerxralis, or Sorites, the purpow! 
of which is to show that relative terms of measur^ 
admit of no precise definition.] 
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While you to measure merits, loolp in StOM 
And estimating authors by the year, 

Bestow a Garland only on a Bier. 

Shakespear (whom you and ev’ry Pla}^ 

Style the divine, the matchless, what 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flig^, 

And grew Immortal in his own despite. 

Ben, old and poor, as little seem’d to heed 
'I'he Life to come, in ev’ry Poet’s Creed. 

Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 

His Moral pleases, not his pointed wit ; 

Forget nis Epic, nay Pindaric Art^; 

But still I love the language of his heart**. 

“Yet surely, surely, these were famous men! 

“What boy but hears the sayings of old Ben? 

“In all debates where Critics bear a part^ 

“Not one but nods, and talks of Jonson’s Art, 

“Of Shakespear’s Nature, and of Cowley’s Wit®; 

“How Beaumont's judgment check’d what Fletcher writ; 
“How ShadwelH hasty, Wycherley’^ was slow®; 

“But for the Passions, Southern^® sure and Rowe”. 
“These, only these, support the crowded stage, 

“From eldest Heywood*^ down to Cibber’s age.” 

All this may be ; the People’s Voice is odd, 

It is, and it is not, the voice of God. 

To Gammer Gurton if it give the bays, 

And yet deny the Careless Husband^ praise. 


70 


80 


85 


90 


^ [Stowe’s Annals 0/ En^s;;land appear to have 
been first published in 1580. J 

* Shakespear] Shakespear and Ben Jonson 
may truly be said not much to have thought of 
this Imifjortality, the one in many pieces composed 
in haste for the Stage ; the other in his latter 
works in general, which Dryden call’d his 
Dotages. P. 

3 Pindaric Art il which has much more merit 
than his Epic, but ve^ unlike the Character, as 
well as Numbers of Pindar. P. 

^ [Compare p. j 80. ] 

* In all debates^ etc.] The Poet has here put 
the bald cant of women and boys intOfpxtreme 
fine verse. This is in strict imitation of his 
Original, where the same impertinent and* gra- 
tuitous criticism is admirably ridiculed. 

® [This common assumption ahould in its turn 
be checked by the consideration that out of 52 
plays known as Beaumont and Fletcher’s the 
former can only be proved to have had part in 
Beaumont, though ten years younger than 
Fletcher, published plays before the latter.] 

7 [Thomas Shad well, poet-laureate, the origi- 
nal of Diryden’s Mac Flecknoe.] 

® [Wycherley, see note to p. 20,] 

® Shhd'well hasty, Wycherley was slow.] 
^Nothing was less true than this particular: But 
*the whole paragraph has a mi.\ture of Irony, and 
1 must not altogether be taken for Horace’s own 
Judgme;i|t, only the common Chat of the pre- 


tenders to Criticism : in some things right, in 
others, wrong ; as he tells us in his answer, 
Interdum vtilgns rectum videt: est ubi peccat. P. 

— hasty Shad we I I and slozv Wycherley, is a 
line of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester : the sense of 
which seems to have been generally mistaken. 

It gives to each his epithet, not to design the 
difference of their talents, but the nuntber of 
their productions. Warburto?i. 

(Thomas Southern (1660—1746), the author 
of the tragedy of Oroonoko.] 

** [Rowe. Epitaph \.] 

[Of John Heywood’.s ‘Interludes,’ which 
form a transition from the moral-plays to the 
regula# drama, the earliest was probably written 
in the first quarter of the i6th century.] 

Gammer Gurton] A piece of very low 
humour, one of the first printed Plays in English, 
and therefore much valued by some Antiquaries. 
P. [Believed, on insufficient evidence, to have 
been written by Bishop Still. The oldest extant 
edition of this play is dated 1575 ; Udall’s Ralph 
Roister Doister (of which a copy was first dis- 
covered in 1818) was certainly printed nine yeare 
previously; and, being founded on Plautus, is 
infinitely superior to Gammer Gurton's Needle, 
although the latter has a few touches of considerrij 
able humour and contains an excellent drinking- 
song.] 

^ [Cibber’s Careless Husband, in which the 
character of l«o,rd Foppington is taken from 
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(ir say our Fathers never broke a rule ; 

Why then, I -say, the Public is a fool. 

But let them own, that greater Faults than we 95 

They had, an^lfc greater Virtues, I’ll agree. 

Spenser himself affects the Obsolete^, 

And Sidney’s verse halts ill on Roman feet * : 

Milton’s strong pinion now not Heav’n can bound. 

Now Serpent-like, in prose he sw^eeps the ground, 100 

In Quibbles Angel and Archangel join, 

And God the Father turns a School-divine^. 

, Not that I ’d lop the Beauties from his 
Like slashing Bentley with his desp'rate hook®. 

Or damn all Shakespear, like th’ affected Fool 105 

At court, who hates whate’er he read at school®. 

But for the Wits of either Charles’s days 
The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with Ease ; 

Sprat®, Carew^, Sedley^®, and a hundred more, 

(Like twinkling stars the Miscellanies o’er) iio 

One Simile, that solitary shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthen’d Thought that gleams through many a page. 

Has sanctify’d whole poems for an age. 

I lose my patience, and I own it too, 115 

When works are censur’d, not as bad but new ; 

While if our Eiders break all reason’s laws. 

These fools demand not pardon, but Applause 
On Avon’s bank, where flow’rs eternal blow. 

If I but ask, if any weed can grow; 120 

One Tragic sentence if I dare deride 
Which Betterton’s^^ grave action dignify’d, 

Or well-mouth ’d Booth 

Vanbrugh, was first acted in 1704; and kept the 
stage throughout the century. Lady Betty Mo- 
dish is a character in this comedy. ] 

* [Coi^are p. 176.] 

* [In Bk. 1. of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia 
are specimens of his English hexameters and 
pentameters as well as sapphics ; in Bk. ii. there 
19 also an experiment in the metre of Anacreon, 
by no means unpleasant in its effect.] 

* [Paradise Lost^ Bk. iii.] ^ 

‘ ® [Cf. pjHstle to Arbuthnot, v. 168.] 

® An indirect satire on Lord Hervey, in allu- 
sion to certain lines in his Epistle to a D.D. 
from a nobleman at Hampton Court, Carru- 
ih 4 r$. 

fCi. Essay on Criticism, vv. 715 f.] 

® [Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester ; who 
: read James II.’s Declaration in Westminster 
I Abbey and was arrested on a false charge of 
treason under William III. He was one of the 
.^farHest members of the Royal Society; and a 
^^pular writer of both prose and verse.] 

. • [Thomas Carew, a courtier of Charles II. 
and a charming lyrical poet, died in 1639.] 

*0 (Sir Charles Sedley, the favourite poet of 
- King Chaf<e$^I., died in 1701. , He was a boon- 


with emphasis proclaims, 

companion of the Earl of Rochester.] 

“ [Pope’s edition of Shakspere was published 
in 1725. It was a failure as a speculation; and 
though it is not without merits, both in the 
preface (of which the general spirit is upon the 
whole creditable to Pope’s appreciation of Shak- 
spere’s genius) and in the emendations (frimuently 
very clever), yet it deservedly exposed Pope to 
the cavils of Theobald. See Introduction to 
Dunciad.'\ 

[This famous actor was an early friend of 
Pope’s, a copy by whose hand of the actor’s 
portrait by Kneljer still exists at Lord Mansfield’s 
seat at Caen Wood, Hampstead. An account of 
his famous Benefit in April 7th, will be foUjt^ 
in the Tatler. His ‘grave action’ was |»i0bab^ 
due in part to his large habit of body I ypt 
played an unusually wide range of cnara^ijwi:' 
and according to Cibber was particulariy v 
in Othello, Hamlet, Hotspur, Macbeth 
Brutus. See Leigh Hunt’s The Tawn.^ ' J 
“ [Barton Booth (who died in X733) -liji 
actor particularly celebrated for excelleilhol 

of his articulation. He was the original CataJhJ 
Addison’s tragedy. Cf. 337 - 3 ^ 
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(Tho’ but, perhs^ps, a muster-roll of Naipes^jf^;^ 
How will our Fathers rise up in a rage, ' 

And swear, all shame is lost in George’s Age. I 
You’d think no Fools disgrac’d the former retgo, 
Did not some grave Examples yet remain. 

Who scorn a Lad should teach his father skill. 
And, having once been wrong, will be so still. 

He, who to seem more deep than ycu or I, 
Extols old Bards, or Merlin’s Prophecy, 

Mistake him not ; he envies, not admires, 

And debase the Sons, exalts the Sires. 

Had ancient times conspir’d to disallow 
What then was new, what had been ancient now? 
Or what remain’d, so worthy to be read 
By learned Critics, of the mighty Dead? 

In Days of Ease, when now the weary Sword 
Was sheath’d, and Luxury with Charles restor’d; 
In ev’ry taste of foreign Courts improv’d, 

“All, by the King’s Example, liv’d and lov’d®.” 
Then Peers grew proud in Ilorsemanship t’ excels 
Newmarket’s Glory rose, as Britain’s felD; 

The Soldier breath’d the Gallantries of France, 
And ev’ry flow’ry Courtier writ Romance. 

Then Marble, soften’d into life, grew warm®: 

And yielding Metal flow’d to human form : 

Lely on animated Canvas stole 

The sleepy Eye, that spoke the melting soul®. 

No wonder then, when all was Love and sport. 
The willing Muses were debauch’d at Court : 

On each enervate string they taught the note’^ 

To pant, or tremble thro’ an Eunuch’s throat. 

But Britain, changeful as a Child at play, 

Now calls in Princes, and now turns away. 

Now Whig, now Toiy, wliat we lov’d we hate; 
Now all for Pleasure, now for Church and State; 
Now for Prerogative, and now for Laws; 

Effects unhappy from a Noble Cause. 

Time was, a sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o’clock. 


. ^ ' muster-roll of Names\ An absurd cus- 
’ kQindf several Actors, to pronounce with emphasis 
the l^ere Proper Names of Greeks or Romans, 
(as they call it) fill the mouth of the 
; Plli^<ai ' P. [Like the * Bombomachides Cluto- 
' mestc^idysarchides ’ of Plautus.] 

, * ' A Verse of the Lord Lansdown. P. 

' hi H<irsevtatiship t' excel. And ct/ry fiend ry 

Couttiet^iWrit Romance.] The Duke of New- 
' of Horsemanshm ; the Romance of 

*he Earl of Orrery, and most of 
FirOMll^omances translated by Persons of 

i [N^iiDlltket, which became popular with 
the W ffiAk^W-racing under Jamee L, was a 


favourite resort of Charles II., whose palace 
there still stands.] 

5 [The two most eminent sculptors of the Re- 
storation period were Cibber, a Dane, and Gib- 
bons, a Dutchman.] 

® [Sir Peter Lely, by birth a Westphalian, 
died in 1680, after accumulating a large fortune. 
Warton compares for the delightful expression,, 
‘.the sleepy eye,' an epigram of Antipater, ‘which, 
it is not probable Pope could have seen.’] 

7 On each enervate string, etc.] The Siege) 
of Rhodes by Sir William Davenant, the firai 
Opera sung in England. P. [It was brought 
out in 1656.] 
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Instruct in ev’ry rule, 

And send to church, his Son to school. 

To worship" M^fchis Fathers, was his care; 

To teach theiljfugal Virtues to his Heir; 

To i)rove, that lAixury could never hold ; 

And place, on good Security, his Gold. 

'5i»vv times are chang’d, and one Poetic Itch 
Has seiz’d the Court and City, poor and rich : 

Sons, Sires, and Grandsires, all will wear the bays. 
Our Wives read Milton, and our Daughters Plays, 
yTo Theatres, and to Rehearsals throng, 

And all our Grace at table is a Song. 

I, who so oft renounce the Muses, lie, 

Not — ’s self e'er tells more Fibs than I ; 

When sick of Muse, our follies we deplore. 

And promise our best Friends to rhyme no more; 
We wake next morning in a raging fit. 

And call for pen and ink to show our Wit. 

lie serv’d a ’ Prenticeship, who sets up shop; 
Ward try’d on Puppies, and the Poor, his Drop ^ ; 
Plv’n Radcliffs Doctors travel first to France, 

Nor dare to practise till they’ve learn’d to dance 
Who builds a Bridge that never drove a pile? 
(Should Ripley venture, all the world would smile) 
But those who cannot write, and those who can, 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble, to a man. 

Yet, Sir, reflect, the mischief is not great; 

These Madmen never hurt the Church or State: 
Sometimes the I'olly benefits Mankind; 

And rarely Av’rice taints the tuneful mind. 

Allow him but his plaything of a Pen, 

He ne’er rebels, or plots, like other men : 

Flight of Cashiers^, or Mobs, he’ll never mind; 
And knows no losses while the Muse is kind. 

To cheat a Friend, or Ward, he leaves to Peter 
The good man heaps up nothing but mere metre, 
Enjoys his Garden and his book in quiet ; 

And then — a perfect Hermit in his diet. 

Of little use the Man you may suppose. 

Who says in verse »vhat others say in prose; 

Yet let me show, a Poet’s of some weight, 

And (tho’ no Soldier) useful to the State 


* IVard.^ A famous Empiric, whose Pill and 
Drop had several surprizing effects, and were 
one of the principal subjects of writing and con- 
versation at this time. P. 

* EiPn Radcliff' s Doctors traz'el 
France^ Nor dare to practise till they've leartCd 
to danced By no means an insinuation as if 
these travelling Doctors had misspent their time. 
Radcliff^ had sent them on a medicinal mission, 
to examine the produce of each Country, and see 
in what it might be made subservient to the art 


of healing. The native commodity of France is 
Dancing. Scribl. 

3 [Cf. Pope’s note to Moral Essays, Ep. iv. 
V. i8.1 

^ [Bowles cites Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. 
li^alpole for an account of the flight of Knight, 
the cashier of the South Sea Company.] 

* [Conjectured by Bowles to refer to the 
cheating of Mr George Pitt, in the management, 
of his estates, by Peter Walter.] 

® And {tho* no Soldicr)\ Horace had not 
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What will a Child learn sooner thai 
What better teach a Foreigner the 
What’s long or short, each accenl' 

And speak in public with some 
I scarce can think him such a wo: 

Unless he praise some Monster of 
Or Virtue, or Religion turn to sport. 

To please a lewd or unbelieving Court. 
Unhappy Dryden ! — In all Charles’s days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays'; 

And ifi our own (excuse some Courtly stains^) 
No winter ]iage than Addison remains. 


ong? 

lere to place, 
>f grace? 
less thing, 
King; 


He, from the taste obscene reclaims our youth. 

And sets the Passions on the side of Triitli, 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 

And pours each human Virtue in the heart. 

Let Ireland tell, how Wit upheld her cause. 

Her Trade supported, and supplied her I.aws; 

And leave on Swift this grateful verse engrav’d ; 
‘The Rights a Court attack’d, a Poet sav’d ■\’ 

Behold the hand that wrought a Nation’s cure, 
Stretch’d to relieve the Idiot and the Poor 
Proud Vice to brand, or injur’d Worth adorn. 

And stretch the Ray to Ages yet unborn. 

Not but there are, who merit other palms; 

Hopkins and Sternhold glad the heart with Psalms®: 
The Boys and Girls whom charity maintains, 

Implore your help in these pathetic strains: 

How could Devotion touch tiic country pews. 

Unless the Gods bestow’d a proper Muse? 

Verse cheers their leisure. Verse assists their work. 
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acquitted himself much to his credit in this capa- 
city deue relicta parmula) in the battle of 
Philippi. It is manifest he alludes to himself, in 
this whole account of a Poet’s character; but 
with an intermixture of irony : Vivit siliquis et 
^atu! secundo has a relation to his Epicurism ; 
Os tcneniin fiucri, is ridicule : The nobler office 
of a Poet follows, Torqnet ab obsccenis — Mox 
eitatn pccUts Rccte facta refert^ etc. #hich the 
Imitator has apply’a where he thinks it more 
due than to himself. He hopes to be pardon’d, 
if, as he is sincerely inclined to praise what de- 
serves to be praised, he arraij,fis what deserves 
to be arraigned, in the 210, 211, and 212th 

Verses. P. 

' [V. Essay on Criticism^ v. 726.] 

“ [Warburton explains this as specially refer- 
ring to the opening lines of Addison’s poem To 
H. R. H. the Princess of IVales, in which A. 
claims merit for his tragedy of Cato, as purposely 
written to oppose the schemes of a faction, after 
he had previously assured Pope that the play 
was composed with no party views.] 

^ [The first of Swifrs pamphlets in defence of 
the independence of Irish trade was published in 


1720; the Drnpiers Letter's (written to oppose 
the patent of coining copper halfpence to be cur- 
rent in Ireland, granted to William Wood through 
the influence of the Duchess of Kendal, favourite 
of George I.) appeared in 1723. Swift thus writes 
to Pope (May 31st, 1737), after reading the above 
tribute: ‘Your admirers here, I mean eveiwman 
of taste, affect to be certain that the profession 
of fri^idship to me will not suffer you to be 
thought a flatterer. My happiness is that you 
are too far engaged, and in spite of you the ages 
to come will celebrate me, and know you were a 
friend who loved and esteemed me, although I 
died the object of Court and Party hatred.’] 

the Idiot and the Poor. A foundation for 
the maintenance of Idiots, and a Fund for assist- 
ing the Poor, by lending small sums of money on 
demand. P. 

^ [The time-honom*ed version of the Psalms 
by Thomas Sternhold, a courtier of King Edward 
VL, and John Hopkins, a Suffolk schoolmaster, 
ill which they were assisted by others, was first 
published as a complete collection in 1562. The 
germ of this amusing passage will be found in 
Pope’s letter to Swift of Oct. 15, 1725.] 
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Verse prays for Peace, or sings down Pope and Turk. 
The silenc’d Preacher yields to potent strain, 

And feels tha ^g race his pray’r besought in vain ; 

The blessing Wrills thro’ all the laboring throng, 

And Heav’n is won by Violence of Song, 

Our rural Ancestors, with little blest, 

"’Patient of labour when the end was rest, 

Indulg’d the day that hous’d their annual grain. 

With feasts, and off’rings, and a thankful strain : 

The joy their wives, their sons, and servants share, 
Ease of their toil, and parl’ners of their cave : 

The laugh, the jest, attendants on the bow^,‘ 

Smooth’d ev’ry brow, and open’^d ev’ry soul : 

With growing years the pleasing Licence grew. 

And Taunts alternate innocently flew. 

But Times cornipt, and Nature, ill-inclin’d. 

Produc’d the point that left a sting behind ; 

TiU friend with friend, and families at strife. 
Triumphant Malice rag’d thro’ private life. 

Who felt the wrong, or fear’d it, took th’ alarm, 
Appeal’d to Law, and Justice lent her arm. 

At length, by wholesome dread of statutes bound \ 

The Poets learn’d to please, and not to wound : 

Most warp’d to Flatt’ry’s side; but some, more nice. 
Preserv’d the freedom, and forbore the vice. 

Hence Satire rose, that just the medium hit. 

And heals with Morals what it hurts with Wit. 

We conquer’d France, but felt our Captive’s charms; 
Her Arts victorious triumph’d o’er our Arms; 

Britain to soft refinements less a foe, 

Wit grew polite, and Numbers learn’d to flow. 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join ') 

The varying verse, the full- resounding line, [• 

The long majestic March, and Energy divine^. j 

Tho’ still some traces of our rustic vein 

And splay-foot verse, remain’d, and will remain. 

Late, very late, correctness grew our care, 

When the tir’d Nation breath’d from civil war. 

Exact Racine, and Corneille’s noble fire, 

Show’d us that Fra,vce had something to admire. 

Not but the Tragic spirit was our own. 

And full in Shakespear, fair in Otway shone'*: 
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^ [There is no direct historical allusion in this ; 
the law of libel was still very indefinite even in 
Pope's times.} 

^ * Waller ‘ivas smooth ;] Mr. Waller, about 
this timewith the Earl of Dorset, Mr. Godolphin, 
and others, translated the Pompey of Corneille ; 
and the more correct French Poets began to be 
in reputation. P. 

S XOSf .B^sav on Criticism, vv. 358 — 384.} 

* (Racine, tne younger of the two great French 
tragedians, was more frequently translated by 


the English dramatists of the Restoration thatt 
C'orneille ; although Hallam is doubtless right in 
agreeing with Sir Walter Scott that the unnatural 
dialogue which prevailed in the English tragedies 
of that age was derived from baser models |batl 
these, viz. the French romances' referred to aMle» 
v.fi4S. The pathetic Otway (1651-^1685) was 
indeed among the translators and adapters of 
Racine ; but his Venice Preserved and 
on which his fame rests, were, ajs dramatic pieces, 
original. J 
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But Otway fail’d to polish or refine, 

And fluent Shakespear scarce effac’d a line^. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot 
The last and greatest Art, the Art to blot. 

Some doubt, if equal ]iains, or equal fire 
The humbler Muse of Comedy require. 

But in known Images of life, I guess 
The labour greater, as th’ indulgence less. 

Observe how seldom ev’n the best succeed : 

Tell me if Congreve’s Fools arc Fools indeed^? 
WhaUnert, low Dialogue has Farquhar writ^! 
How van wants grace, who never wanted wit®! 
The stage how loosely does Astraca tread ®, 

Who fairly puts all Characters to bed ! 

And idle Cibber, how he breaks the laws, 

To make i)oor Pinky eat with vast applause^ ! 

But fill their purse, our Poet’s work is done, 
Alike to them, by Pathos or by Pun. 

O you ! whom Vanity’s light bark conveys 
On Fame’s mad voyage by the wind of praise, 
With what a shifting gale your course you ply, 
P'or ever sunk too low, or borne too high ! 

Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 

A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows. 
P'arewell the stage ! if just as thrives the play, 
The silly bard grows fat, or falls away. 

There still remains, to mortify a Wit, 

The many-headed Monster of the Pit : 

A senseless, worthless, and unhonour’d crowd ; 
Who, to disturb their betters mighty pro’id, 
Clatt’ring their sticks before ten lines are spoke. 
Call for the Farce, the Bear, or the Black -joke®. 
What dear delight to Britons P'arce affords! 

Ever the taste of Mobs, but now of Lords j 
(Taste, that eternal wanderer, which flies 


* [I remember the players often mentioned it 
as an honour to S., that in his writings, what- 

, soever he penned, he never blotted out a line. 
My answer hath been, ‘Would he h^ blotted 
out a thousand.’ Ben Jonson's Discoveries.^ 

* Et/h copious Dryden\ copious aggravated 
the fault. For when a writer has great stores, 
he is inexcusable not to dischyge the easy task 
of (loosing from the best. IV arbttrton. 

^ [* Another fault which often may befal. 

Is, when the wit of some great poet shall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all 
That ov’n his fools speak sense, as if possessed, 
And each by inspiration breaks hi.s jest.’ 
SlMiiield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, Essay on 

* [George Farquhar (1678 — *70^, the author 
of Sir jptarry Wildair and the Beaux* Stra- 
tagem,\ 

* [John Vanbrugh (1672 — 1726}, author of the 
R^laps«i and architect ot Blenheun. His come- 


dies, though ofifensive on the ground mentioned 
by Pope, arc perhaps healthier in feeling than 
those of any of his contemporaries.] 

® Asircea] A Name taken by Mrs. Behn, 
Aiitheress of several obscene Plays, etc. P. 
[Mrs Aphra Behn owed her popularity not only 
to her sins, but to a wonderful knack of contriv- 
ing ingenious stage-situations which must arouse 
the envy of modern sensational playwrights. 
Astra-a is the title of a French romance by 
Honord d’Urfe, published in 1610.] 

7 [Poor Pinky is the popular low comedian, 
William Pinkethman, of wnose face some writers, 
according to Cibber, made a livelihood ; and con- 
cerning whom the Tatter ‘ infonris posterity,* 
among other things, that ‘he devours a cold 
chicken with great applause ’ (in the character Ot 
Harlequin). See Geneste’s H istory of the S iage, 
in. pp. 136—9 ] 

® [i. e. the black -pudding.] 
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From heads to cars, and now from ears to eyes^.) 

The Play stands still; damn action and discourse, 

Back fly tlioP scenes, and enter foot and horse; 315 

Pageants on Pageants, in long order drawn, 

Peers, Heralds, Bishops, Frmiiie, Gold and Lawn; 

The Champion too! and, to complete the jest, 

Old Kdward’s Armour beams on Cibber’s breast^. 

With laughter sure Democritus had died, 320 

Had he beheld an Audience gape so wide. 

, Let Bear or Flephant be e’er so white, 

Tlie people, sure, the people are the sight 
Ah luckless Poet I stretch tliy lungs and roar, 

That Bear or Klephant shall heed thee more; 325 

While all its throats the Gallery extends, ' 

And all the 'Phiinder of the Pit ascends! 

Loud as the Wolves, on Orcas’ stormy steej)’\ 

Howl to the roarings of the Northern deep. 

Such is the shout, the long-a|)plauding note, 330 

At (Ruin’s** high plume, or Oldfield’s'* petticoat ; 

Or when from Court a birth-day suit bestow’d. 

Sinks the lost Actor in the tawdry load. 

Booth enters — hark! the Universal ])eal ! 

“ But has he spoken?” Not a syllable. 333 

What sliook the stage, and made the People stare? 

Cato’s long Wig, fiow’r’d gown, and lacquer’d chair. 

Yet lest you think I rally more than teach, 

Or praise malignly Arts I cannot reach, 

Let me for once presume t’ instruct the times, 340 

d'o know the Poet from the Man of rhymes: 

’Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 

Can make me feel each Ihission that he feigns; 

Enrage, compose, with more than magic Art, 

With Pity, and with dYrror, tear my heart ; 345 1 

And snatcli me, o’er the earth, or thro’ the air, I 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

But not this part of the Poetic state 
Alone, deserves the favour of the Great ; 

Think of those Authors, Sir, who would rely 350 

More on a Reader’s sense, than Gazer’s eye. 

Or who shall wandc^* where the •Muses sing? 

Who climb their mountain, or who taste their spring? 

^ Ftoih heads io ears, and now from ears to rowed from the fewer, to dress the Champion. 
eyes.'\ From Plays to Operas, and from Operas P. fTliis spectacle was brought out in 1727, in 
\.o Pantomimes. \V arburton. [Pantomimes were consecjucncc of the coronation of George II., and 
brought into the full blaze of public favour by ran for 40 nights. ] 

Pich, manager of Covent Garden, in 1723; and ^ Orcas' stormy steepi] The farthest Northern 
Cibber, at Drury Lane, was obliged to produce Promontory of Scotland, opposite to the Orcades. 
the same kind of entertainment in self-defence. 1 P. ^ , 

* Old ^Edward's Armonr beams on Cibbers ^ fl'he famous tragic actor whose popularity 

breast.'), The Coronation of Henry VIII. and was at its height tit the time of Garrick’s first 

Queen Anne Boleyn, in which the Playhouses appearance. See the celebrated character of him 
vied with each other to represent all the pomp in C.'hurchill’s Posciad. He died in 1766.] 
of a Coronation. In this noble contention, the ^ [Mrs Oldfield, who died in 1730; the most 
Armour of one of the Kings of England was bor- popular comic actress of her age.] 
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How shall we fill a Library with Wit ^ , 

When Merlin’s Cave is half unfurnish’d yet-? 

My Liege! why Writers little claim your thought, 

I guess ; and, with their leave, will tell the fault : 

We Poets are (u})on a Poet’s word) 

Of all mankind, the creatures most absurd ; 

'fhe season, when to come, and when to go, 

Lo sing, or cease to sing, we never know ; 

And if we will recite nine hours in ten, 

You lose your ])aticnce, just like other men. 

Then 4 ^o we hurt ourselves, wlicn to defend 
A single verse, we quarrel with a friend; 

Repeat imask’d; lament, the Wit’s too hue 
For vulgar eyes, and ])oint out ev’ry line. 

P>ut most, when straining with too weak a wing, 

We needs will write ICpistlcs to the King; 

And from the moment we oblige the town, 

Kxpect a place, or jiension from the Crown ; 

Or dubb’d Historians, by express command, 

'f’ enroll your Triumphs o’er the seas and land 
Pe call’d to Court to plan some work divine, 

As once for Louis, Poileau and Racine. 

Yet think, great Sirl (so many Yirtiies shown) 

Ah think, what Poet best may make them known? 

Or choose at Ica'^t some Minister of Grace, 

Fit to bestow the Laureate’s weighty place"*. 

Charles, to late times to be transmitted fair, 

Assign’d his figure to Pernini’s care ^ ; 

And great NassaiC* to Kneller’s hand decreed 
To hx him graceful on the bounding Steed ; 

So well in paint and stone they judg’d of merit : 

Put Kings in Wit may want discerning ^Spirit. 

Idle Hero William, and the Martyr Charles, 

One knighted Plackmore, and one pension’d Quarles^; 
Which made old Ben, and surly Dennis swear, 

“No Lord’s anointed, but a Russian Pear.” 

Not with such majesty, such bold relief, 

'fhe Forms august, of King, or con([u’ring Chief, 

I'i’er swell’d on marble ; as in verse have shin’d 
(In polish’d versj)* the Manner% and the Mind. 

Oh ! could I mount on the Mmonian wing. 

Your Arm.s, your Actions, your repose to sing! 

What seas 5^011 travers’d, and what fields you fought! 
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^ a Liln'ary\ Mumis Applline di^vuiu. The 
palatine Library then building by Augustus. P. 

^ Merlin's Ca'vc\ A Building in the Royal 
Cardens of Richmond, where is a .small, but 
choice Collection of Books. P. 

^ [The office of Historiographer Royal was 
frequently united to that of Poet I.<aureate.] 

Warton quotes Johnson’s epigram on the 
laureateship of Colley Cibber ; 

‘ Au^stus still survives in Maro’s strain. 

And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 


Great George’s acts let tufteful Cibber sing : 
For nature formed the poet for the king.’ 

’’ [The Italian sculptor, r>ernini, whose roccoco 
works fill St Peter’s at Rome.] 
e [King William III.] 

’ [Francis Quarles, the author of ihe Efublems, 
died in 1644. Pope has done this ingenious 
member of the religious section of the Fantastic 
school great injustice in ranking him on a level 
with Blackmore.] 
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Your Country’s Peace, how oft, how dearly bought M 
HovV barb’rous rage subsided at your word, 

And Nations? wonder’d while they dropp’d the sword ! 
How, when you nodded, o’er the land and deep, 
Peace stole her wing, and wrapt the world in sleep; 
’Till earth’s extremes your mediation own, 

*And Asia’s Tyrants tremble at your Throne — 

But Verse, alas! your Majesty disdains; 

And I’m not us’d to Panegyric strains: 

The Zeal of Fools ofTends at any time. 

But most of all, the Zeal of Fools in rhym*e. 

Besides, a fate attends on all I write. 

That when I aim at j)raisc, they say I bite. 

A vile h'ncomium doubly ridicules : 

There ’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 

If true, a woeful likeness; and if lies, 

“Praise undeserv’d is scandal in disguise^:” 

Well may he blush, who gives it, or receives; 

And when I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
(Like Journals, Odes, and such forgotten things 
As Eusden^, Philips^, Settle®, writ of Kings) 

Clothe spice, line tmnks, or, flutt’ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE 


THE SECOND BOOK OF HORACE- 


Ludentis speciem dabit, et torquebitur. IIOR. [v. 124.] 

[Horace’s Epistle is addressed to Julius Florus, an officer attached to the 
person of Tiberius in a military expedition abroad. Pope’s Epistle, which like 
the Horatian treats the subject chiefly from a personal point of view, has much, 
biographical value.] ^ • 

D ear Col’neH, Cobham’s and your country’s Friend! 

You love a Verse, take such as^I can send. 

A Frenchman comes, presents you with his Boy, 

Bows and begins — “This Lad, Sir, is of Blois^: 


1 [Ironical allusions to the pacific policy of 
Geor« II/s minister Walpole.] 

* From an anonymous poem, ‘ The Celebrated 
Beauties* published in Tonson’s Miscellany in 
1700. C%rrutkers. 

* [Laurence Eusden, poet laureate under 
Charles II. Cf. Dunciady i. v. 104. J 

* [Ambrose Philips, among other offences, 
perpetrated an Ode in honour of Walpole.] 


^ [Elkanah Settle, the city-poet and the Doeg 
of Absalom and Achitopheli\ 

® Colonel Cotterell, of Rousham near Oxford, 
the descendant of Sir Charles Cotterell, who, at 
the desire of Charles I., translated Davila into 
English. Warton. 

• This Lady Sir, is of Bloisi\ A Town in 
Beauce, where the French tongue is spoken in 
great purity. Warburton. t 
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“Observe his shape how clean! his locks how curl’d! 
•“My only son, I’d have him see the world r ^ 

“Ilis French is pure; his Voice too — you shall hear. 
“ Sir, lie’s your slave, for twenty pound a year. 
“Mere wax as yet, you fashion him with ease, 

“Your Barber, Cook, Upholst’rer, what you please: 

“ A perfect genius at an Opera-song — 

“To say too much, might do my honour wrong. 
“Take him with all his virtues, on my word; 

“Ilis whole ambition was to serve a I.ord : 

“ But,«^Sir, to you, with wliat would T not part? 

“ Tiny faith, I fear, ’twill break his Mother’s heart. 

“ Once (and but once) 1 caught him in a lie, 

“And then, unwhipp'd, he had the grace to cry: 

“ The fault he has 1 fairly shall reveal, 

“(Could you o’erlook but that) it is to steal.” 

If, after this, you took the graceless lad, 

Could you complain, my Friend, he prov’d so bad? 
Faith, in such case, if you should prosecute, 

I think Sir Codfrey ’ should decide the suit; 

Who sent the Thief that .stole the Cash away. 

And punish’d him that put it in his way. 

Consider then, and judge me in this light ; 

I told you when I went, 1 could not write ; 

You said the same; and are you discontent 
With Taws, to w'hich you gave your own assent? 

Nay worse, to ask for Verse at such a time! 

D’ye think me good for nothing but to rhyme? 

In Anna’s Wars, a Soldier poor and old 
Had dearly earn’d a little purse of gold; 

Tir’d with a tedious march, one luckless night, 

He slept, poor dog! and lost it, to a doit. 

'riiis put the man in such a desp’rate mind, ] 
Between revenge, and grief, and hunger join’d X 
Against the foe, himself, and all mankind, J 

He leap’d the trenches, scal’d a Castle- w^all, 

Tore down a Standard, took the Fort and all. 
“Prodigious well;” his great Commander cry’d, 

Gave him much praise, and some reward beside. 

Next pleas’d his Excellence a ^own to batter: 

(Its name I know not, and its no great matter) 

“Go on, my Friend (he cry’d), see yonder walls! 
“Advance fnd conquer! go where glory calls! 

“ More honours, more rewartls, attend the brave.” 
Don’t you remember w'liat reply he gqve? 

“D’ye think me, noble Gen’ral, such a Sot? 

“Let him take Castles who has ne’er a groat.” 

Bred up at home, full early I begun ^ 

To read in Greek the wu*ath of Peleus’ son. 


^ Sir Godfrey^ An eminent Justice of Peace, who decided much in the manner of 

Sancho Pancha. P. Sir Godfrey Kneller. Warhurton. I 

* S^e Itifroduciory Memoiry p. ix. f. 
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Besides, my. Father taught me from a lad, 

The better lyt to know the good from bad: * 55 

(And little ^hre imported to remove, 

-To hunt for 'rruth in Maudlin’s learned grove h) 

'But knottier points we knew not half so well, 
fpepriv’d us soon of our paternal Cell ; 

Ik ml certain Laws-, by suff’rers thought unjust, 6o 

Deiiy’d all posts of profit or of trust: 

Hopes after hopes of pious Papists fail’d, 

While mighty Wit.t.iam’s thund’ring arm prevail’d. 

For Right Hereditary tax’d and fin’d, 

He stuck to poverty with peace of mind; 65 

And me, the Muses help’d to undergo it; 

Convict a Papist he, and I a Poet. 

But (thanks to Horner)'^ since 1 live and thrive, 

Indebted to no Prince or Peer alive, 

Sure I should want the care of ten Monroes'*, 70 

If I would scribble, rather than repose. 

Years follow’ng years, steal something ev’ry day, 

At last they steal us from ourselves away; 

In one our Frolics, one Amusements end, 

In one a Mistress drops, in one a Friend: 75 

This subtle Thief of life, this jxdlry Time, 

What will it leave me, if it snatch my rhyme? 

If ev’ry wheel of that unweary’d Mill, 

That turn’d ten thousand verses, now stands still? 

But after all, what would you have me do? 80 

When out of twenty I can please not two; 

When this Heroics only deigns to ])raise. 

Sharp Satire that, and that Pindaric lays? 

One likes the Pheasant’s wing, and one the leg; 

The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg;' ^ 85 

Hard task ! to liit the palate of such guests. 

When Oldfield loves, what Dartineuf^ detests. 

But grant I may relapse, for want of grace, 

Again to rhyme, can London be the place? 

Who there Ids Muse, or self, or soul attends, 90 

In crowds, and courts, law, business, feasts, and friends? 

My counsel sends to execute a deed ; 

A Poet begs me, !• will hear hfin read ; 

‘ In Palace-yard at nine you’ll find me there — 

‘ At ten for certain, Sir, in Bloomsb’ry square—’ 95 

‘ Before the Lords at twelve my Causil comes on — ’ 

‘There’s a Rehearsal, Sir, exact at one.T— ’ 


' He had a partiality for this College in 
Oxford, in which he had spent many agree- 
able days with his friend Mr Digby. IVarton. 
[The spelling is in deference to academical or- 
thoepy.] 

* [The penal laws against the Ronuan Catholics, 
temporarily abolished by James IP’s illegal De- 
claration of Indulgence, came into force again. 


with new additions, after the Revolution which 
seated William III. on the throne.] 

3 [See hitrodiictory Memoir, p. xxvii.] 

^ Monroes.'\ Dr Monroe, Physician to Bed- 
lam Hospital. P. 

5 Oldfield—Dartineuf^, Two celebrated Glut- 
tons. H^arhurtoji. [Cf. as to the latter, anie, 
Bk. II. Saf. I. V. 46.] 
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“ Oh but a Wit can study in the streets, 

“And raise his mind above the mob. he meets^’ 

Not quite so well however as one ouglit; 

A hackney coach may chance to spoil a thought ; 

And then a nodding beam, or pig of lead, 

God knows, may hurt the very ablest head. 

Have you not seen, at Guild-haU’s narrow pass, * 

Two Aldermen dispute it with an Ass? 

And Peers give way, exalted as they are, 

Ev’n to their own S-r-v -nee in a Car? 

Go.^ lofty Poet ! and in such a crowd. 

Sing iTiy sonorous verse — but not aloud. 

Alas! to Grottos and to Groves we run, 

I'o ease and silence, cv’ry Muse’s son : 

Blackmore himself, for any grand effort, 

Would drink and dose at 'footing or Earl’s-Court 
How shall 1 rhyme in this eternal roar? 

How match the bards whom none e’er match’d before? 115 
The Man, who, stretch’d in Isis’ calm retreat, 

To books and study gives sev’n years complete 
See! strew’d with learned dust, his night-cap on. 

He walks, an object new beneath the sun! 

The l)oys flock round him, and the people stare: 120 

So stiff, so mule ! some statue you would swear, V 
Slept from its pedestal to take the air I j 

And here, while town, and court, and city roars, 

With mobs, and duns, and soldiers, at their doors; 

Shall I, in London, act this idle part? 125 

Composing songs, for Fools to get by heart? 

'fhe Temi^le late two brother Sergeants saw. 

Who deem’d each other Oracles of Law ; 

With ^qual talents, these congenial souls 

One lull’d th’ Exchequer, and one stunn’d the Rolls; 130 

Each had a gravity won hi make you split, 

And shook his head at Murray^, as a Wit. 

“ ’Twas, Sir, y<nir law” — and “Sir, your eloquence — ” • 

“Yours, Cowper’s * manner” — and “yours, Talbot’s® sense.” 
'Thus we dispose of all poetic merit, 135 

Yours Milton's genius, and mine Homer's spirit. 

Call Tibbald Slulkespear, and ^lie’ll swear the Nine, 

Dear Cibber ! never match’d one Ode of thine. 

Lord! how we strut thro’ Merlin’s Cave‘s, to see 

No Poets tiiere, but Stephen 7 , you, and me. 140 


100 

»• 


105 


1 10 


* Tooting — KiuTs-Couri.} Two villages with- 
in a few miles of London. P. 

* [The term for completing the M. A. Degree.] 
3 [Alluding to the common cant of that time, 

as if this eminent and accomplished person was 
more of a polite scholar than a profound l.awyer. 
IVartoH. Cf. Bk. i. Tip- vi. ante.\ 

^ [William first Earl Cowper, lord keeper in 
1705, and one of the lords justices on the death 


of Queen Anne. Died 1723.] 

•’ [Charles, Lord Talbot, Lord Chancellor.] 

® [Cf. Pope’s note to Bk. 11. Ep. i. v. 355.] 

^ biU Stepheti\ Mr Sfrpheyi Duck, a modest 
and worthy man, who had the hoitour (which 
many, who thought themselves his betters in 
poetry, had not) of being esteemed by Mr Pojje. 
Queen Caroline chose this man for her favourite 
poet. lEarburfon, 
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Walk with respect behind, while we at ease 

Weave laurel Crowns, and take what names we please. 

“My dear 'fibullus !” if that will not do, 

“Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you: 

'‘Or, I’m content, allow me Drydcn’s strains, 145 

“And you shall rise up Otway for your pains.” 

Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race; 

And much must flatter, if the whim should bite 

To court applause by printing what I write : 1 50 

But let the Fit pass o’er, I’m wise enough,, 

To stop my ears to their confounded stuff. 

In vain bad Rhymers all mankind reject. 

They treat themselves with most ]:>rofound respect; 

'Tis to small purpose that you hold your tongue: 155 

Each prais’d within, is happy all day long; 

But how severely with themselves proceed 

The men, who write such Verse as we can read? 

Their own strict Judges, not a word they spare 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care, 160 

Howe’er unwillingly it cpiits its ])lace, 

Nay tho’ at Court (perhaps) it may find grace: 

Such they’ll degrade; and sometimes, in its stead, 

In downright charity revive the dead ; 

Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears, 165 

Bright thro’ the rubbish of some hundred years; 

Command old words that long have slept, to wake, 

Words, that wise Bacon, or brave Raleigh spake^; 

Or bid the new be English, ages hence, 

(For Use will farther what’s begot by Sense) 170 , 

Pour the full tide of eloquence along, 

Serenely pure, and yet divinely strong, 

Rich with the treasures of each foreign tongue; 

Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 

But show no mercy to an empty line: 175 

Then polish all, with so much life and ease, 

You think ’tis Nature, and a knack to please: 

“But ease in writing flows from Art, not chance; 

“As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance®.” 

If such the plague and pains ^3 write by rule, 180 

Better (say 1 ) be pleas’d, and play the fool ; 

Call, if you will, bad rhyming a disease, 

It gives men happiness, or leaves them ease. 

There liv’d in p 7 'imo Georgii (they record) 

A worthy member, no small fool, a Lord ; 185 

* [‘In Bacon^s Sssaj's . . . though many Latin- Orif^in and History of tho L.anptage.'-' 

ized words arc introduced, even the solecisms Raleigh is said by Aubrey (cited by Warton) to 
are English, and the style is, in all probability, a have been accustomed to speak in a broad De- 
fair picture of the language used ait that time by vonshire dialect.] 

men of the highest culture, in the conversational “ [Slightly altered from Essay on Criticism^ 
discussion of questions of practical philosophy, or w. 362, 3.] 
what the Germans call world-^oisaom.' Marsh, 
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Wlio, tho’ the House was up, delighted sate, ■ . 

Heard, noted, answer’d, as in full debate : 

In all but this, a man of sober life, 

Fond of his Friend, and civil to his Wife; 

Not quite a mad-man, tho’ a pasty fell 190 

And much too wise to walk into a well. 

Him, the damn’d Doctors and his Friends immur’d, \ 

They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d ; in short, they cur’d. 
Whereat the gentleman began to stare 

“My Friends?” he cry’d, “p — x take you for your care! 195 
That |k)m a Patriot of distinguish’d note. 

Have bled and purg’d me to a simple Vote.” 

Well, on the whole, plain Prose must be my fate: 

Wisdom (curse on it) will come soon or late. 

There is a time when Poets will grow dull : -zoo 

I’ll e’en leave verses to the boys at school : 

To rules of Poetry no more confin’<l, 

I learn to smooth and harmoni/e my Mind, 

Teach ev’ry thought within its bounds to roll, 

And keep the equal measure of the Soul. 205 

Soon as 1 enter at my country door, 

My mind resumes the thread it dropt l)efore; 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner 1 forgot, 

Meet and rejoin me, in the pensive (Irot. 

There all alone, and compliments apart, 210 

1 ask these sober (jiiestions of my heart. 

If, when the more you drink, the more you crave, 

You tell the Doctor; when the more you have, 

The more you want; why not with equal ease 
Confess as well your Folly, as Disease? ^215 

The hevt resolves this matter in a thrice, j 

“Men only feel the Smart, but not the Vice.” 

When golden Angels cease to cure the PNil, 

You give all royal ' Witchcraft to the Devil; 

When servile Chaplains cry* * '’, that birth and place 220 

l^hidue a Peer with honour, truth, and grace, 

Look in that breast, most dirty D — ! be fair, 

Say, can you find out one such lodger there? 

Yet still, not heccyng what your heart can teach, 

You go to church to hear thesS Flatt’rers ]Dreach. 225 

Indeed, could wealth bestow or w'it or merit, 

A grain gf ^ourage, or a spark of spirit. 

The wisest man might blush, I must agree, 

If D*** lov’d sixpence more than he. 

* If there be truth in I. aw, and Use can give 230 

* fCf. Moral Essays, Ep. ii. v. 268. The the Book of Common Prayer : the practice was 
ori^nal story of this sort of madness is traced kept up by Charles I. and Charles IT., and was 
by Warton to Aristotle and ^Elian; and he com- renewed by the Pretender.] 

pares/B^leau’s version in his Fourth Satire.] ® The whole of this passage alludes to a do- 

* A 'golden coin, given as a fee by those who dication of Mr, afterwards Bishop, Kennet to the 

came to be touched by the royal hand for the Duke of Devonshire to whom he was chaplain.* 
Evil. [The scrofula. The office for Bennet. [This explains the blanks in vv. ssia 

the healing of the<(evil was originally inialuded in find 229.] ^ 
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A erty, that ’s yours on which you live. 

Deliglitful ^bs-court S if its fields afford 
Their fruits to you, confesses you its lord : 

All Worldly’s hens, nay partridge-, sold to town: 

His Ven’son too, a guinea makes your own : 

He bought at thousands, what with V)etter wit 
Y ou purchase as you want, and bit by bit ; 

Now, or long since, what diff’rence will be found? 

You pay a penny, and he paid a pound. 

Heathcote^ himself, and such large-acrcd men, 

IwOrds of fat K’sham, or of Lincoln fen, »?! 

Buy every stick of wood that lends them heat, 

Buy every Pullet they afford to eat. 

Yet these arc Wights, who fondly call their own 
Half that the Hev’l o’erlooks from Lincoln town. 

The l^aws of Hod, as well as of tlie land, 

Abhor, a Perpetuity should stand : 

Kstates have wings, and hang in Kortime’s pow’r 
Loose on tlie point of ev’ry wav’ring hour, 

Ready, by force, or of your own accord. 

By sale, at least by death, to change their lord. 

Man? and for eiu'r? wretch! what would st thou have? 
Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. 

All vast possessions (just the same the case 
Whether you call them Villa, Park, or Chase) 

Alas, my Bathurst! what will they avail? 

Join Cotswood hills to Saperton’s fair dale'*. 

Let rising (Iranarics and Temples here. 

There mingled farms and ])yramids appear. 

Link towns to towns with avenues ot oak. 

Enclose whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke ! 

Inexorable Death shall level all, ^ 

And trees, and stones, and farms, and farmer fall. 

Gold, Silver, Iv’ry, Vases sculptur’d high. 

Paint, Marlde, Gems, and robes of Persian dye. 

There are who have not — and thank heav'n there are, 
Who, if tliey have not, think not worth their care. 

Talk what you will of Taste, my friend, you’ll find. 
Two of a face, as soon as of a mind. 

Why, of two brothers, rich ancl restless one 
Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from sun to sun ; 
The other slights, for women, sports,^ and wines, 

All Townshend’s Turnips®, and all Grosvenor’s® mines: 
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^ delightful Als-court,] A farm ovcr-against 
Hampton-Court. IVarburton. 

^ [A plural ; as grouse, teal &c.] 

3 [Sir Gilbert Heathcote ; cf. Moral Essays, 

Ep. HI. V. lox.] 

^ [Alluding to the improvements made by Lord 
Bathurst on one of his Gloucestershire estates, 
at Daylingworth near Saperton in the Cotswold 
country.] 

^ All Townshend's Turnips^ [Lord Towns- 
hend, Secretary of State to George the First and 


Second, resigned office in i73d» and patriotically 
refrained from returning to public life, where he 
might have helped h'ls political opponents the 
'Tories to annoy his former rival Walpole. It 
was owing to him, says Lord Stanhope, that 
England, and more especially Norfolk, owes the 
introduction of the turnip from Germany.] 

® [Sir Thomas Grosvenor succeeded to hiS 
brother Richard in 1733. They were the ances- 
tors of the present Marquess of Westminster.] 
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Why one like Bu — ^ with pay aiitl scorn llpjtent, 

Bows and votes on, in Court and I’arliamerit ; 

One, driv’n l)y strong Benevolence of soul, 

Shall fly, like Oglethorpe^, from pole to pole : 

Is known alone to that Directing Pow’r, 

Who forms the Genius in the natal hour ; 

That God of Nature, who, within us still. 

Inclines our action, not constrains our will ; 

Various of temper, as of face or frame, 

Each individual: Ilis great End the same. 

Yesfi. Sir, how small soever be my heap, '»/ 

A part I will enjoy, as well as keep. 2‘85 

My heir may sigh, and think it want of grace 
A man so poor would live without a place ; 

But sure no statute in his favour says 
How free, or frugal, I shall pass my days: 

I, who at some times spend, at others spare, 290 

Divided between carelessness and care. 

’Tis (me thing madly to disperse my store ; 

Another, not to heed to treasure more ; 

Glad, like a Boy, to snatch the first good day. 

And pleas’d, if sordid want be fiir away. 295 

What is’t to me (a i)assenger God wot) 

Whether my vessel 1)0 first-rate or not? 

The Ship itself may make a better figure, 

But I that sail, am neither less nor bigger, 

I neither strut with ev’ry favhing breath, 300 

Nor strive with all the tempest in my teeth. 

In pow’r, wit, figure, virtue, fortune, plac’d 
Behind tlie foremost, and before the last. 

“ Bu|^ why all this of y\v’rice ? I have none.” 

I wish you joy, Sir, of a Tyrant gone ; 305 

But does no other lord it at this hour. 

As wild and mad : the Avarice of pow'r ? 

Does neither Rage inflame, nor Fear appal ? 

Not the black fear of death, that saddens all? 

With terrors round, can Reason hold her throne, 3 to 

Despise the known, nor tremble at th’ unknown ? 

Survey both worl^ls, intrepid and entire, 

In spite of witches, devils, dr Aims, and fire ? 

Pleas’d to look forw.ard, pleas’d to look behind. 

And count ^ach birth-day wdth a grateful mind? 315 


1 [Bubb Doddington, the liubo of the ivth Ep. 
of the Moral Essays. ] 

^ like Oglethorpe,'] Employed in settling 
the Colony of Georgi.^. P. 

[James Edward Oglethorpe, born in 1698, serv- 
ed under Prince Eugene against the Turks, settled 
the colony of Georgia, held a command during the 
year 1745, and in consequence of a difficulty which 
then occurred with the Duke of Cumberland 
, (though Oglethorpe was acquitted by a court- 
martial) remained unemployed ever afterwards. 


Mr Croker observes th.at to his supposed J acobite 
leanings maybe attributed much of the animosity 
displayed by the Whigs towards him, as well as of 
the friendliness subsisting between him and Pope 
and Johnson.] 

3 Htit sure 110 statute'] Alluding to the statutes 
made in England and Ireland, to regulate the 
Succession of Papists, etc. JVarburton. [A 
statute of William III. which was happily so in- 
terpreted by the Judges, as to produce much less 
effect than its authors had intended.] 
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Has life nojiwlirness, drawn so near its end? 

Can’st thou ^padure a foe, forgive a friend ? 

Has age but melted the rough parts away, 

As winter-fruits grow mild ere they decay? 

Or will you think, my friend, your business done, 
When, of a hundred thorns, you pull out one ? 

Learn to live well, or fairly make your will; 

You’ve play’d, and lov’d, and eat, and drank your fill 
Walk sober off ; before a sprightlier age 
Comes titt’ring on, and shoves you from the stage : 
Leave such to trifle with more grace and Oi'^se, 

Whom Folly pleases, and whose Follies please. 


THK SATIRES 


DR JOHN D O N N E, 

DKAN OF ST J*ATII,’S, 

VKKSTFIKl). 

‘Quid velat et nosmet Lucill scripta legentes 
iirerere, num ilHus, nuin rerum dura negarit 
ersiculos natura inagis factos, et euntes 
MoIIius?’ HoR. [.S’/!:/. LX. 56 — 9]. 

[These Satires, as Pope informs us in the Advertisement prefixed to Satires 
and Epistles of Horace Imitated (ante, p. 282), were ‘ versified ’ by him at the request 
of Lords Oxford and Shrewsbury, and therefore in the main belong to an earlier 
period of his career than the Satires among which they were afterwards inserted. 
He called his labour ‘ versifying,’ says Warburton, because indeed Donne’s lines 
‘ have nothing more of numbers than their being composed of a certain quantity of 
syllables’ — a description exaggerated, but not untrue. 

John Donne was born in 1578, and died in 1631 ; but though he wrote most of 
his poetry before the end of the 161I1 century, none of it was published till late in 
the reign of James 1 . The story of his life may be summed up as that of a popular 
preacher under pecuniary difficulties, which only towarck, its close terminated in the 
assurance of a competency (he died as Dean of St Paul’s). Donne has been, in i 
deference to Pope’s classification of poets, regarded as the father of the metaphy- 
sical, or fantastic school of English poets, which reached its height in the reign of . 
Charles I. His poetry divides itself into two distinctly marked divisions — profane 
and religious. The former must be in the main regarded as consisting of purely 
intellectftal exercitations ; nor should the man be rashly confounded with the writer, ! 
or the Ovidian looseness of morals which he affects be supposed to have charac* | 
terised his life. His Songs are full of the conceits criticised by Dr Johnson; some j 
of his Epigrams are very good ; his Elegies are most offensively indecent ; and the 
Progress of the ^oid is a disgusting burlesque on the Pythagorean doctrine of ; 
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metempsychosis. The Funeral Elegies already show .^Jransitioh to sact^. poetpr ; 
and it is on these and the Holy Sonnets that rests l^pne’s claim to be called a 
metaphysical poet. 

Yet he states that he affected the metaphysics in his Satires and arnorous verses 
as well. The former were first published, with the rest of his works, in 1633. In 
Dryden’s opinion, quoted by Chalmers, the Satires of Donne, even if translated 
into numbers, would yet be found wanting in dignity of expression. I|>-has how- 
ever been doubted whether the irregularity of Donne’s versification in the Satires 
was wholly undesigned. His lyrical poetry is fluent and easy ; and the Satires of 
Hall, which preceded those of Donne by several years, show a comparative mastery 
over the heroic collet which could surely have been compassed by the later 
Satirist. Pope has^reated Donne’s text with absolute freedom. Donnes Third 
Satire^ in Warburton’s opinion Hhe noblest work not only of this but perhapfS of 
any satiric poet,’ was ‘versified’ by Parnell. T \ 


SATIRE H. 

Y ES; thank my stars! as early as I knew 

This Town, I had the sense to hate it too; 

Yet here; as ev’n in Hell, there must be still 
One Giant- Vice, so excellently ill, 

I'hat all beside, one pities, not abhors ; 5 

As who knows Sappho, smiles at other whores. 

I grant that Poetry’s a crying sin; 

It brought (no doubt) th’ Excise and Army^ in: 

Catch’d" like the Plague, or Love, the Lord knows how. 

But that the cure is starving, all allow. 10 

Yet like the Papist's, is the Poet’s slate ^ 

Poor and disarm’d, and hardly worth your hate! 

Here a lean Bard, whose wit could never give 
Himself a dinner, makes an Actor live: 

The 'rhief condemn’d, in law already dead, *5 

So prompts, and saves a rogue who cannot read. 

Thus, as the pipes of some carv’d Organ move. 

The gilded puppets dance and mount above. 

Heav’d by the breath th’ inspiring bellows blow: 

Th’ inspiring bellows lie and pant below. 

One sings the Fair; but songs no longer move; 

No rat is rhym’^ to death, i)pr maid to love: 

In love’s, in nature’s spite, the siege tliey hold. 

And scorn the flesh, the dev’l, and all but gold. 

These wrtte to Lords, some mean reward to get, ^5 

As needy beggars sing at doors for meat. 

'fhose write because all write, and so have still J 

Excuse for writing, and for writing ill. 

Wretched indeed! but far more wretched yet 
Is ho who makes his meal on others’ wit : 

’ ' [i.e. the increased excise duties (which it of H or. Bk. ii. ^t. ii. v, Ihe 

was apprehended would become a general ex- are substituted for dearth .md bpania d 
cise), and an army which must prove a standing Donne.] lO, ii v 68 1 

one. Gf. Moral Essays, Lp. m. v. 119, and Im. * [Cf. Im. of Hor. Lk. n. Lp. »• v. Ob.j 
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’Tis cljany;’<l, no doubt, from what it was before ; 

His rank digestion makes it wit no more : 

Sense, past *thro’ him, no longer is the same ; 

For food digested takes another name. 

I pass o’er all those Confessors and Martyrs, 35 

^yho live like S — ^tt — n\ or who die like Chartres, 
t)ut-cant old Esdras or out-drink his heir, 

Out-iisure Jews, or Irishmen out -swear"; 

Wicked as Pages, who in early years 

Act sins which Prisca’s Confessor*^ scarce hears. 40 

Ev’n those I pardon, for whose sinful sake 
Schoolmen new tenements in hell must mai<fe ; 

Of whose strange crimes no Canonist can tell 
In Avhat Commandment’s large contents they dwell. 

One, one man only breeds my just offence; 45 

Whom crimes gave wealth, and wealth gave Impudence : 

Time, that at last matures a clap to pox. 

Whose gentle progress makes a calf an ox, 

And brings all natural events to pass, 

Hath made him an Attorney of an Ass. 50 

No young divine, new-benefic’d, can be 

More i^ert, more proud, more positive than he. 

What further could 1 wish the fop to do, 

Put turn a wit, and scribble verses too; 

Pierce the soft lab’rinth of a Lady’s ear 55 

With rhymes of this per cent, and that per year? 

Or court a Wife, spread out his wily parts, 

Like nets or lime-twigs, for rich Widows’ liearts; 

Call himself Barrister to cv’ry wench. 

And woo in language of the Pleas and Bench? 60 

Language, which Boreas might to Austcr hold 
More rough than forty Germans when they'' scold 

Curs’d lie the wretch, so venal and so vain : *•' 

Paltry and proud, as drabs in Drury-lane. 

’Tis .such a bounty as was never known, 65 

If Peter deigns to help you to your mun: 

What thanks, what praise, if Peter but supplies, 

And what a solemn face if he denies! 

Grave, as when pris’ners shake the head and swear 

’Twas only Suretyship that broug»ht ’em there. 70 

His Ojjice keeps your Parchment fates entire. 

He starves with cold to save them from the fire ; 

For you he walks the streets thro’ rair. or dust, 

For not in Chariots Peter puts his trust; 

For you he sweats and labours at the laws, 75 

Takes God to witness he affects your caiuse. 


^ Sir Robert Sutton, \vlu> was expelled the 
House of Commons on account of his share in 
the frauds of the company called the Charitable 
Corporation. Carruthers. 

® Out-.swear the Letanic. Donne. 
[Accentuated as in Donne. J 


[Donne’s fine touch of satire against a his- 
toric wrong — 

_ ‘ Thau when winds in our ruin’d abbeys roar,’ 
is exchanged by Pope for a cheap sneer against 
a then unpopular nationality. ] 
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And lies to ev’ry T^ord in ev’ry thing, 

Like a King’s Favourite — ^or like a King. 

These are the talents that adorn them all, 

From wicked Waters ev’n to godly * * ^ 

Not more of Simony beneath black gowns, 

Nor more of bastardy in heirs to Crowns^. 

In shillings and in pence at first they deal ; 

And steal so little, few perceive they steal; 

Till, like the Sea, they compass all the land. 

From Scots to Wight^ from Alou/tt to Dover strand : 
And when rank Widows purchase luscious nights. 

Or witen a Duke to Jansen punts at White’s, 

Or City-heir in mortgage melts away; 

Satan himself feels far less joy than they. 

Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that, 

Clean on, and gather up the whole estate. 

Then strongly fencing ill-got wealth by law. 

Indentures, Cov’nants, Articles they draw, 

Large as the fields themselves, and larger far 
'fhan Civil Codes, with all their Glosses, are; 

So vast, our new Divines, we must confess. 

Are Fathers of the Church for writing less. 

But let them write for you, each rogue impairs 
The deeds, and dext’rously omits, ses heires : 

No Commentator can more slily pass 
O’er a learn’d, unintelligible place ; 

C)r, in quotation, shrewd Divines leave out 

Those words, that would against them clear the doubt. 

So Luther thought the Pater-noster long^, 

When doom’d^ to say his beads and Even-song; 

But having cast his cowl, and left those laws, 

Adds ^ Christ’s pray’r, the Pot.o r and Glory clause. 

The lands are bought ; but where are to be found 
Those ancient woods, that shaded all the ground? 

We see no new-built palaces aspire, 

No kitchens emulate the vestal fire. 

Where are those troops of Poor, that throng’d of yore 
d'he good old landlord’s hospitable door? 

Well, I could wish, that still in lordly domes 
Some beasts were kill’d, tho’ not whole hecatombs ; 
'riiat both extrenTes were banish’d from their walls, 
Carthusian fasts, and fulsome Bacchanals ; 

And all mankind might that just Mean observe. 

In which none e’er could surfeit, none could starve. 
'Fhese as good works, ’tis true, we all a^low ; 

But oh ! these works are not in fashion now : 
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^ [Carruthers 'Suggests the name of Paul Ben- 
field, a financing M.P., for this hiatus.] 

® [Pointless here ; but not so in Donne.] 

^ About this time of Ms life Dr Donne had a 
strong propensity to Popery, which appears from 
several strokes in these satires. We find amongst 
his works, a short satirical thing called a Cata- 


lo^^ue of rare books ^ one article of which is in- 
titled, M. Lntherus de abhreviatione Orationis 
DomitticiP, alluding to Luther’s omission of the 
[spurious] concluding Doxology in his two Cate- 
chisms; which shews the poet was fond of a 
joke. Warbarton. 

^ [i. e. as an Augustine monk.] 
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old wardrobes, things extremely rcore, 
fine, but what no man will wear. 
tejpPre mucl^ . I ’ve said, 1 trust, without offence j 
PLet no Court Sycophant pervert my sense, 

Nor sly informer watch these words to draw 
Within the reach of Treason, or the I.aw. 


SATIRE IV. 

W ELL, if it he iny time to <piit the stage. 

Adieu to all the follies of the age ! 

I die in charity with fool and knave, 

Secure of peace at least beyond the grave, 
f Eve had my Purgatory here lietimes, ^ 

And paid for all my satires, all my rhymes. 

The Poet’s hell, its tortures, fiends, and flames, 

To this were trilles, toys and empty names. 

With foolish pride my heart was never fir’d, 

' Nor the vain itch t’ admire, or be admir’d; lo 

I hop’d for no commission from his Grace; 

I bought no benefice, I begg’d no place ; 

Had no new verses, nor new suit to show; 

Yet went to Court! — the JJev’l would have it so. 

But, as the Fool that in reforming days 15 

Would go to Mass in jest (as story says) 

Could not but think, to pay Ins fine was odd, 

Since ’twas no form’d design of serving God; 

So was I punisli’d, as if full as proud 

As prone to ill, as negligent of good, 20 

As deep in debt, without a thought to pay, ] 

As vain, as idle, and as false, as they ( I 

Who live at Court, for going once that way! j 

Scarce was I enter’d, when, behold! there came 

A thing which Adam had been pos’d to name; 25 

Noah had refus’d it lodging in his Ark, 

Where all the Race of Reptiles might endiark : 

A verier monster, that on Afric’s shore 

« The sun e’er got, or slimy Nilus bore. 

Or Sloane^ or Woodward’s^ wom^rous shelves contain, 30 

Nay, all that lying <^rravellcrs can feign. 

The watch would hardly let him pass at noon, 

At night, would swear him dropt out ^)f the Moon. 

One whom the mob, when next we find or make 
A popisli^ plot, shall for a Jesuit take, 35 

And the wise Justice starting from his chair 
Cry: “By your Priesthood tell me what you are?” 

Such was the wight ; th’ apparel on his back 
Tho’ coarse, was revh end, and tho’ bare, was black : 

£P’ r j C.imbrid^;e, to which he beqiysathed his 

•[John Woodward (1665 — 1728) the founder collections.] ^ 

of the professorship of Geology in tlic Univer- 
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The suit, if by the fashit)n one might 
Was velvet in the youth of good Queen 
But mere tuff-taffety what now remain’d ; 

So Time, that changes all things, had ordain’d ! 

Our sons shall sec it leisurely decay, 

First turn plain rash, then vanish quite away. 

This thing has tra veil’d, speaks each language too, ^ 

And knows what’s fit for every slate to do; 

Of whose best phrase and courtly accent join’d, 

He forms one tongue, exotic and refin’d, 

Talkers I’ve learn\l to bear; Motteiix^ T knew, 

Henley^ himself I’ve heard, and BudgeF* too. 

The Doctor’s Wormwood style, the Hash of tongues 
A Pedant makes, the storm of Gonson’s^ hings. 

The whole Artill’ry of the terms of War, 

And (all those plagues in one) the bawling Bar : 

Tliese I could bear; but not a rogue .so civil. 

Whose tongue will compliment you to the devil. 

A tongue, that can cheat widows, cancel scores, 

Make Scots speak treason, cozen subtlest whores, 

With royal h^avourites in flatt'ry vie, 

And Oldmixon and Burnet both out-lie''. 

He s])ies me out, I wdiispcr : ‘ Gracious God ! 

What sin of mine could merit such a rod? 

That all the shot of dulness now must be 
From this thy blunderbuss discharg’d on me!’ 

“Permit,” (he cries) “no .stranger to your fame 
“To crave your sentiment, if - -’s your name. 
“What..^/vv 7 z esteem you most?” ‘The said I. 

“But the best words'E — -‘O Sir, the Dictionaryd 
“You mi.ss my aim; 1 mean the most acute 
“ And •j^erfect Speaker?'^' — ‘Onslow^, past dispute.’ 

“But, Sir, of waiters?” ‘Swift, for closer style, 

‘But IIo*’’'y® for a’ period of a mile.’ 

“Why yes, ’tis granted, these indeed may pass: 

“Good common linguists, and so Panurge® was; 

“Nay troth tli’ Apostles (tho’ perhaps too rough) 

“ Had once a pretty gift of 'Pongues enough : 

“Yet these were all poor Gentlemen! I dare 
“Affirm, ’twas T#avel made tl^ein Avhat they Avere^®.” 

Thus others’ talents having nicely shown, 

He came by sure transition to his oavii : 


* [Motteux. V. Dimciady ii. v. 412.) 

® {Henley. V. Dnnciad, in. v. 180 F - 1 
^ {Budget. V. Dttnciad, 11. v. 307^] 

^ [Sir John Gonson, tvliose portrait, according 
to‘ Bowles, is introdmred into Hogarth’s Harlot’s 
Progress, v. V/{/rrt, v. 256.! 

^ [Cf. TT/. to Arbiithnot, v. 146.] 

® This sneer, s.aid t)ie ingenious Mr Wilkes 
is really indecent. ]\\xrton. [The phrase ‘the 
King’s Kngjish ’ is not founded on the speech of 
either cj' the first two Georges.] 


1 [A^hur Onslow, sprung from’ a family, sties.] 


members of which had already in two instances 
filled the chair, was elected Speaker in 1728, and 
occupied the post for 33 years, to the satisfiiction 
of both parties in the House.] 

® [ Bishop Hoadley, here alluded to sarcasti- 
cally on account of his loyalty to the House of 
Hanover.] 

9 [Vide Rabelais.] 

JO [The readers of recent satirical poetry 
can hardly fail to remember Mr John P. Robin- 
son’s opinion of the shortcomings of the Apo- 
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Till I cry’cl out : ‘ You prove yourself so able, 

‘ Pity ! you \(ras not Druggerman ^ at Babel ; 

‘ For bad they found a linguist half so good, 

‘I make no (|uestion but the Tow’r had stood.’ 

“Obliging Sir! for Courts you sure were made: 
“Why then for ever bury’d in the shade? 

“Spirits like you, should see and should be seen, 
“The King would smile on you-- at least the Queen.” 
‘ Ah gentle Sir 1 you Courtiers so cajole us — 

‘ But Tully has it, Huiiquaui minus solus : 

‘ And as for Courts, forgive me, if 1 say 
‘No lessons now are taught the Spartan wJfy: 

‘ Tho’ in his pictures Lust be full display’d, 

‘ Few are the Converts Aretine^ has made ; 

‘ And tho’ the Court show Vice exceeding clear, 

* None should, by my advice, learn Virtue there.’ 

At this entranc’d, he lifts his hands anti eyes, 
Squeaks like a high-stretch’tl lutestring, and replies : 
“Oh ’tis the sweetest of all earthly things 
“To gaze on Princes, and It) talk of Kings!’* 

‘ 'Phen, hap|)y Man who shows the 'bombs ! ’ said I, 

‘ lie tlwells amidst the royal Family; 

‘ lie ev’ry day, from King to King can walk, 

‘Of all our Harries, all our Edwards talk^ 

‘ And get by speaking truth of monarchs dead, 

‘ What few can of the living, Ease and Bread.’ 

“ r.ord. Sir, a mere Mechanic! strangely low, 

“And coarse t)f phrase, — your English all are so. 
“IIow elegant your P'rcnchmcn?” ‘Mine, d’ye mean? 

‘ I have but tnie, I hope the fellow ’s dean.’ 

“Oil! Sir, politely so! nay, let me the, 

“Your only wearing is your Patlua-soy.” 

‘Not, Sir, my only, I have better still, 

‘ And this you see is but my dishabille — ’ 

Wild to get loose, his Patience I provoke, 

Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke. 

But as coarse iron, sharpen’d, mangles more, 

And itch most hurts when anger’d to a sore ; 

.So when you plague a fool, ’tis still the curse, 

You only make tlu^^ matter worse and worse. 

He past it o’er; affects an easy smile 
At all my peevishness, and turns his style. 

He asks, “What News?” I tell him of new Plays, 
New Eunuchs, Harlequins, and Operas. 

He hears, and as a .Still with simples in it 
Between each drop it gives, stays half a minute, 

IwOth to enrich me with too quick replies. 

By little and by little, drops his lies. 
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^ [Dragoman, i.e. interpreter.] 

2 [Cicero {tie Officiis, 1. m. c. i) <iuotes from 
Cato major the .saying of Scipio Africanus m. : 
‘ that he was never less at leisure, than when at 
leisure ; aud never less alone ^ than %uhen alone 


3 Alluding to the infamous sonnets which this 
[Florentine author of the age of Leo X.] com- 
posed to accompany some designs of Giulio 
Romano. Warton. 

* [‘'I'he way to it is King Street.’ Donne.} 
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Mere houseliuld trash! of birth-nights, balls, and' shows, 130 
More than ten Holinsheds, or Halls, or Stowes^. 

When the Queen frown’d, or smil’d, he knows ; and wnSt 
A subtle Minister may make of that ; 

Who sins with whom : who got his I’ension rug^, 

Or quicken’d a Reversion by a drug; 135 

Whose place is quarter’d out, three parts in four, 

And whether to a Bishop, or a Whore; 

Who having lost his credit, pawn’d his rent. 

Is therefore fit to have a Clovernment; 

Who the secret, deals in Stocks secure, 140 

And cheats th’ unknowing Widow and the Poor ; 

Who makes a Trust or I'harity a Job, 

And gets an Act of Parliament to rob ; 

Why Turnpikes rise, and now no Cit nor clown 

Can gratis see the’ country, or the town; 145 

Shortly no lad shall chuck, or lady vole”. 

Hut some excising Courtier will have toll. 

1 le tells what strumpet places sells for life, 

What ’Squire his lands, what citizen his Wife: 

And last (which proves him wdser still than all) 150 

What l.ady’s face is not a whited wall. 

As one of Woodw'ard’s ])atients'^, sick, and sore, 

T puke, I nauseate, — yet he thrusts in more: 

Trims Euro[)e’s i)alance, tops the statesman’s part"^. 

And talks Gazettes and Post-boys® o’er by heart. • 155 

Like a big wife at sight of loathsome meat 
Ready to. east, 1 yawm, I sigli, and sweat. 

Then as a licens’d spy, whom nothing can 
Silence or hurt, he libels the great Man ; 

Swears ev’ry place entail’d for years to come, 160 

In surc^ succession to the day of doom ; 
lie names the price for ev’ry office paid. 

And says our wars thrive ill, because delay’d ; 

Nay hints, ’tis by connivance of the Court, 

'Fhat Spain robs on, and Dunkirk’s'’ still a Port. 165 

Not more amazement seiz’d on Circe's guests, 

To see themselves fall endlong into beasts. 

Than mine, to find a subject staid and wise 
Already half turn^l traitor by surprise. 

I felt th’ infection slide from him to me, 17° 

As in the pox, some give it to get free ; 

And quick fo swallow me, methought I saw 
One of our Giant Statutes ope its jaw. 

In that nice moment, as another Lie 
Stood just a-tilt, the Minister came by. i 75 


^ [Tudor chroniclers.] 

[Quaere : Snvi^ 

^ [i.e. no boy shall play at elmck-farthing ; no 
lady win the vole (all the tricks) at cards.] 

^ As one of ]Vood 7 V(xrd's ^aiieHis,\ Alluding 
to the effects of his uscuf oils in bilious disorders. 

//^ arburton. 


^ This originally stood thus : 

‘ Slu)\vs Poland’s int’rest, takc.s the Prini.ate’s 
part.’ (letofi, 

® [a newspaper.] 

" [Pope could apply to the difficulties with 
.Spain which brought ab(nit war in 1739 the refer- 
ence in Donne to * Spaniards and Dunkirkers.’] 
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and bow^, and bows again, 

^ias Umbra^, joins the dirty train. 

?? self more impudently near, 
his nose is in ' his Prince’s ear. 

heart; and. still afraid, to see 
irt fill’d with stranger things than he, 
fast, as one that pays his bail 
more actions, hurries from a jail. 

Bear me^ some God ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome Solitude, the nurse of sense: 

Where Contemplation prunes her ru filed wiry“s^, 

And the free soul looks down to pity Kings! 

There sober thought pursu’d th’ amusing theme, 

I'ill Fancy colour’d it, and form’d a Dream. 

A Vision hermits can to Hell transport, 

And forc’d ev’n me to see the damn’d at Court. 
Not Dante dreaming all th’ infernal state, 

Beheld such scenes of envy, sin, and hate. 

Base b'ear becomes the guilty, not the free; 

Suits Tyrants, I’lundcrers, but suits not me : 

Shall I, the Terror of this sinful town, 

Care, if a liv’ry’d Lord or smile or frown? 

Who cannot flatter, and detest who can, 

Tremble before a noble Serving-man? 

O my fair mistress. Truth! shall 1 quit thee 
For huffing, braggart, puff’d Nobility? 

I'liou, who since yesterday hast roll’d o’er all 
The busy, idle blockheads of the ball, 

Hast thou, oh Sun! behold an emptier fort. 

Than such as swell this bladder of a court? 

Now pox on those who show a Court in ufnx^l 
It ought to bring all courtiers on their balks; 

Such painted puppets ! such a varnish’d race 
Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face! 

Such waxen noses, stately staring things — 

No wonder some folks bow, ami think them Kings. 

Seel where the British youth, engag’d no more 
At Fig’s, at White’s, with felons^, or a whore. 

Pay their last duty to the C’ourt, and come 
All fresh and fragr^^d, to the dftiwing room ; 

In hues as gay, and odours as divine. 

As the fair fields they sold to look so fine. 

“d'hat’s velvet for a King!” the flatf'rer swears; 
’Tis true, for ten days hence ’twill be King I^ear’s. 


^ fBubb Doddington.] 

* fbord Hervey.J 

3 [From Milton’s Comus; but possibly taken 
by Pope from Hughes’s Thonght in a Garden^ 
or Mrs Chandler’s lines on Solitude, quoted by 
Wakefield.] 

^ Court in wax !\ A famous show of the 
Court of France, in Wax-work. P. [Donne 


alludes to] a show of the Italian Gardens in Wax- 
work, in the time of King James I. P. 

At Fig's, at IVhite's, ivith/ehHs,'\ White’s 
wa^a noted gaming-house : Fig’s, a Priace-fightcr’s 
Academy, where the young Nobihty receiv’d in- 
struction in those days. It was also customary 
for the nobility and gentry to visit the condemned 
criminals in Newgatfe. P. 
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Our Court may justly to our stage 
That lielps it both to fools-coats ah 
And why not players strut in courtiers? 

For these are actors too’ as well as thbs^,,.^ 

Wants reach all states; they beg but be'tter 
And all is splended poverty at lest. ' . 

Painted for sight, and essenc’d for the 
Like frigates fraught with spice and cochinel 
Sail in the Ladies: how each jurate eyes 
So weak a vessel, and so rich a prize t 
Top-g^lant he, and she in all her trim, 

He boarding her, she striking sail to him : 

“Dear Countess! you have charms all hearts to hit! 
And “Sweet .Sir Fopling! you have so much wit!” 
Such wits and beauties are not prais’d for nought, 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought. 
’Twou’d burst ev’n Heraclitus- with the spleen, 

To see those antics, Fopling and Courtin : 

The Presence seems, with things so richly odd, 

The mos(tue of Mahound, or some queer Paged. 

See them survey their limbs by Durer’s^ rules, 

Of all beau-kind the best proportion’d fools ! 

Adjust their clothes, and to confession draw 
Those venial sins, an atom, or a straw ; 

Put oh! what terrors must distract the soul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole ; 

Or should one pound of powder less bespread 
Those monkey tails that wag behind their head. 
Thus finish’d, and corrected to a hair. 

They march, to prate their hour ]>efore the Fair. 

So first to preach a \rhite-glov’d Chaplain goes, 
With ifand of Lily, and with cheek of Rose, 
Sweeter than Sharon, in immac’late trim, 

Neatness itself impertinent in him. 

Let but the Ladies smile, and they are blest: 
Prodigious! how the things protest., protest: 

Peace, fools, or Gonson will for Papists seize you, 
If once he catch you at your Jesu! yesu / 

Nature made ev’ry Fop to plague his brother. 

Just as one Beaifty mortifies r^rother. 

But here’s the Captain that will j)lague them both, 
Whose air cries Arm ! whose very look ’s an oath : 
The CaptaiiT’s honest^, Sirs, and that’s enough, 

Tho’ his soul’s bullet, and his body buff, 
lie spits fore-right ; his haughty chest before, 

Like batt’ring-rams, beats open ev’ry door: 



. ^ our siaze give rules, ^ Alluding to the theory of his art, published a work on the Pro~ 
Chamberlain^ Authority [as licenser of plays]. of the human figure.) 

iVarlmrton. ^ Much re.sembling Noll Blu ft' in Congreve's 

* [^The weeping philosopher.’] Bachelor, who was copied from Thraso, and 

3 [Albrecht Diircr, among other works on the also from Ben Jonson. IVartou. 
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And ^ lace as red, and as awry, 

As tiS&od’s <hang-dogs in old Tapestry^, 

Scare6l*ow to boys, the breeding woman’s curse, 
^ilg^-'yet a strange ambition to look worse ; 
•Mll|nfounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 
like a licens’d fool, commands like law. 
Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it so 
As men from Jails to execution go; 

For hung with deadly sins - 1 see the wall, 

And lin’d with Giants deadlier than ’em all: 

Each man an AsA’apa?'E^ of strength to tosj^' 

For Quoits, both 'remplc-bar and Charing-cross. 
Scar’d at the grizly forms, 1 sweat, I fly. 

And shake all o'er, like a discover’d spy. 

Courts are too niuch for wits so weak as mine : 
Charge them with Ileav’n’s Artill’ry, bold Divine! 
From such alone the Great rebukes endure. 

Whose Satire’s sacred, and whose rage secure: 

’Tis mine to wash a few light stains, but theirs 
To deluge sin, and drown a CJourt in tears. 
Howe’er what’s Apocrypha^ my Wit, 

In time to come, may pass for holy wril^. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 


IN TWO UIAI.OGUES. 


WKI I'l'KN IN MUCC.X-XXVIll. 

o 

[The first part of these Satires was published under the title of 0}ie 'J'Jfousand 
Snjen Hundred and Thijiy-cightj a J^ialogne something like Horace ; and the second 
jiart followed in the same year. It is remarkable, says Boswell (in his JAfe of 
foknson), that Johnson’s fxnidon came out on the same morning in May as Pope’s 
‘so that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors.’ 
Johnson’s satire, though published anonymously and having nothing, like Pope’s, to 
betray its author, appears to have created the stronger sensation.] 

<1 

» 

DIALOGUE I. 

Fr. IVJOT twice a twelve-month® you appear in Print, 

And when it comes, the Court see nothing in’t. 


^ [Cf. Essay on CriAcistn, v. 588.] 

® For hung Tvith deadly shis\ 'Fhe Rootii 
hung with old Tapestry, representing tlie seven 
deadly sins. P. 

^ A giant famous in Rf»mances. P. 

< ‘Although I yet 

(With Maccabees modesty) the known merit 
Of my work lessen, yet .some wise men shall, 

I hope, esteem my wits canonical.’ Donne. 


^ Not tiviee a liveh/e-inonlh, These two 

lines are from Horace ; and the only lines that 
are so in the whole Poem ; being meant to be a 
h.andle to that which follows in the character of 
an .impertinent Censurer, 

'lis all from Horace', ^c. P, 

LThe passage is at the commencement of Hor. 
Sat. II. iii.] 
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You grow correct, that once with Raptui*J|^ 

And are, besides, too moral for a Wit. 

Decay of Parts, alas ! we all must feel- 
Why now, this moment, don’t I see you steS 
’Tis all from Horace; Horace long before ye 
Said, ‘‘Tories call’d him Whig, and Whigs a 
And taught his Romans, in much better metre, 

“To laugh at Fools who put their trust in Peter.” 

But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice; 

Bubo observes \ he lash’d no sort of Vice: 

IIoracN would say, Sir Billy serzl d the CrounV^ 

Blunt could do Bits' aess^ H — ggins^ kiirw the Ttnvii ; 
In Sappho touch the Juiili/ios of the Sex^ 

In rev’rend Bishops note some small Neglects^ 

And own, the Spaniard did a zvaggish things 
Who cropt our Ears and sent tlicm to the King. 
His sly, polite, insinuating style 

(a)uld })leasc at (..'ourl, and make AutiUSTUS smile: 
An artful Manager, that crept between 
His Friend and Shame, and was a kind of Screen 
But ’faith your very Friends will soon be sore; 
Patriots there are*’, who wish you’d jest no more 
And where’s the (dory? ’twill be only thought 
The C/ieat man^ never ofl'er’tl you a groat. 

Go see Sir Rokeri' • 

P. See Sir Ruhkr'I'! -hum — 


And never laugh — for all my life to come? 
wSeen him I have, but in his happier hour^ 

Of Social Pleasure, ilUexchang’d for Pow’r; 

Seen him, uncumber’(H wuth the Venal tribe, 

Smile without Art, and win without a Bribe. 

Would ne oblige me? let me only find. 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind^®. 
Come, come, at all 1 laugh he laughs, no doubt; 
The only diff’rence is I dare laugh out. 

F. Why yes: with Scripture still you may be free; 
A Horse-laugh, if you please, at Ifoncsty ; 
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1 Bubo obsecvesi\ Some guilty person very 
fond of making such an observation. 

* [V. Epistle to A rbuthnot, v. 280.] 

3 H—ggius] Formerly Jailor of the Fleet 
prison, enriched himself by many exactions, for 
vv^hich he was tried and expelled* P. [ Phis Hug- 
ginsj was the father of the author of the absurd 
and prosaic TrAislation of Ariosto. Warton. 

* IVho crept our Ears,] Said to be executed 
by the Captain of a Spanish ship on one Jenkins, 
a Captain of an English one. He cut off ids ears, 
and bid him carry them to the King his master. 
P. [Vide Mr Carlyle’s History of Frederick the 
Greats passim, \ 

^ Omne va/er vitium ridenii P'laccus amico 

Tangit, ei admissus circum preecordia Indit. 

Pers. [.yrti*. I. 1 16.] P. 

Screen] A metaphor peculiarly appropriated 
to a certain person in power. P. 


® Patriots there are, cL^c.] This appellation 
was generally given to those in opposition to the 
Court. Though some of them (which our author 
hints at) had views too mean and interested to 
deserve that Name. P. 

' The Great man] A phrase by common use 
appropriated to the first minister. P. 

^ [Explained by Warburton to refer to the 
favour conferred by Walpole at Pope’s request 
upon the Catholic priest Southcote. Sec Intro- 
dnetory Memoir, p. xi.]. 

9 Seen him, uncumber'd] These two verses 
were originally in the poem, though omitted in 
all the first editions. P. 

*0 [Bowles quotes Coxe’s correction of the 
cynical saying commonly attributed to Sir R. 
Walpole. ‘The political axiom was perverted 
by leaving out the word those' (referring to cer- 
tain pretended patriots).] 
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A Joke on ^kyl^ or some odd Old Whig 
' Who never chang’d his Principle, or Wig : 

A Patriot is a Fool in ev’ry age, 

Whom all Lord Cliamberlains allow the Stage: 

These nothing hurts-; they keep their Fashion still, 
And we^r their strange old Virtue, as they will. 

If any ask you, “Who’s the Man, so near 
“His Prince, that writes in Verse, and has his ear?” 
Why, answer, Lyttelton'*, ami I’ll engage 
The worthy Youth shall ne’er be in a rage; 

But were his Verses vile, his Whisper base^^ 

You’d quickly find him in Lord Faiuiyi's case. 

Sejanus, Wolsey"*, hurt not honest Fi.eury**, 

But well may put some Statesmen in a fury. 

Laugh then at any, but at F'ools or Foes; 

These you but anger, and you mend not those. 

Laugh at your friends, and, if your Friends are sore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 

To Vice and Folly to confine the jest, 

Sets half the world, Clod knows, .against the rest; 

Did not the Sneer of more impartial men 
At Sense and \drtue, balance all again. 

Judicious Wits spread wide the Kidicule, 

And charitably comfort Knave and Fool. 

P. Dear Sir, forgive the I’rejudice of Youth: 

Adieu Distinction, Satire, Warmth, and Truth ! 

CJoine, harmless Characters, that no one hit ; 

Come, Henley’s Oratory, Osborne’s** Wit! 

The Honey dropping from Favonio’s tongue. 

The Flow’rs of Bubo, and the Flow of Y — ng^f 
d'he gracious Dew** of Pul])it JCloquence, 

And all the well-whipt Cream of Courtly Sense, 

That P'irst was II — vy’s, F — ’s next, and then 
The S — te’s, and then II — vy’s once again. 

O come, that easy Ciceronian style 


* A yoke on yekyl,^ Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master 
of the Rolls, a true Whig in his principles, and a 
man of the utmost probity. He sometimes voted 
against the Court, which drew upon him the laugh 
here de.scribed of One who bestowed it equally 
upon Religion and Honjesty. He died a few 
months after the publication of this poem. P. 

* These nothing hurts i. e. offends. War- 
burton. 

3 Why^ answer, Lyttelton,^ George Lyttelton, 
Secretary to the IVince of Wale.s, distinguLshed 
both for his writings and speeches in the spirit 
of Liberty. P. [V. Im. of Hor. Bk. i. Ep. i. 
V. aq.] 

^ Sejanus t JVolsey,] The one the wicked 
minister of Tiberius; the other, of Henry VIII. 
The writers against the Court usually bestowed 
these and other odious names on the Minister, 
without distinction, and in the most Injurious 
manner. See Dial. n. v. 137. P. 

s Fleuryl\ Cardinal: and Minister to Louis 


XV. It was a P.atriot-fashion, at that time, to 
cry up his wisdom and honesty. P. 

® Henley — Osborne] See them in their places 
in the Du'ciad. P. 

7 [Sir William Yonge, not, as Bowles cotyec- 
tures to be possible, Dr Edward Young, author 
of The Night Thoughts, although to me latter 
Doddington (Bifoo) was a constant friend]. 

® The gracious Dew] Alludes to some court 
serirfons, and florid panegyrical speeches; par- 
ticularly one very full of puerilities and flatteries; 
which afterwards got into an address In the same' 
pretty style ; and was lastly served up in an 
Epitaph, between Latin and English, published, 
by its author. P. An ‘ Epitaph’ on Queen Ca- 
roline was written by Lord Hervey, and an 
address moved in the House of Commons {the 
Senate) on the occasion by //. Fox. Carruthers. 

• tJiat easy Ciceronian styled A joke/ upon 
absurd Imitators; who in light and familiar com-,;; 
positions, which require ease, affect a Ciceronjah ' 
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So Latin, yet so English all the while, ^ * • 

As, tho’ the Pride of Middleton^ and Bland 
All Boys may read, and Girls may understand ! 

Then miglit I sing, without the least offence. 

And all I sung should be tho Natioii's Sense^ 

Or teach the melancholy Muse to mourn, 
llaug the sad Verse on CARoi.tNA’s Urn, 

And hail her passage to the Realms of Rest, 

All Parts perform’d, and all her Children blest ! 

So — Satire is no more I feel it die — 

No C^ettecr more innocent than U‘-— 

And let, a’ God’s name, ev’ry Fool and Knave 
Be grac’d thro’ Life, and flatter’d in his Grave. 

F. Why so ? if Satire knows its Time and Place, 

You still may lash the greatest — in Disgrace : 

P"or Merit will by turns forsake them all; 

Would you know when? exactly when they kill. 

But let all Satire in all Changes spare 

Immortal S- k, and grave De -re 

Silent and soft, as Saints remove to Ileav’n, 

All I'ies dissolv’d and ev’ry Sin forgiv’n, 

These may some gentle ministerial Wing 
Receive, aiul place for ever near a King ! 

There, where no Passion, Pride, or Shame transport. 
Lull’d with the sweet Nepenthe of a Court ; 

There, w'here lU) Father’s, Brother’s, Friend’s disgrace 
Once break their rest, or stir them from their Place : 
But past the Sense of human Miseries, 

All 'bears are wip’il for ever from all eyes'^; 

No cheek is knowm to blush, no lieart to throb, 

Save when they lose a Question, or a Job. 

P. Good Ileav’n forbid, that I should blast their glory, 
Who know how like Whig Ministers to Tory, 

And, when three Sov’reigns died, could scarce be vext, 
Consid’ring what a graciinis Piitice was next. 

Have I, in silent wamder, seen such things 
As Piide in Slaves, and Avarice in Kings ; 

And at a Peer, or Peeress, shall I fret, 


xiyle^ which is highly laboured, solemn, and pom- 
pous. iVarburioti. 

* [Lord Hervey’s friend, Dr Conyers Middle- 
ton, author of the Life of Cicero. \ 

* Dr Bland, of Eton, a very bad writer. Beti- 
n$i. 

* [According to Warburton, a cant term of 
politics at the time. 1 

^ Carolina] Queen Consort to King George 
II, She died in 1737* Her d®a h gave occasion, 
as is observed above, to many indiscreet and mean 
perfoi%iances unworthy of her memory, whose 
last moments manifested the utmost com-age and 
resolution. P, 

^ No Gazeit€er more innocent than l.\ The 
Gazetteer is one of the low appendices to the 


Secretary of State's office, to write the govern- 
ment’s newspaper, pnhlished by authority. Sir 
Richard Steele had once this post. Warburton . 

® Immortal S — ky and fi^rave De — rel\ A 
title given that Lord by King James IJ. He 
was of the Bedchamber to King William : he 
was so to King George I. ; he was so to King 
George 11 . This Lord was very skilful in all 
the forms of the House, in which he discharged 
himself with great gravity. P. Pope alludes 
to Charles Hamilton, third son of the Duke of 
Hamilton, who was created Earl of Selkirk in 
1667. Bowles. [Is I..ord Delaware the other?] 

7 [Cf. Messiah, v. 46 — a line altered at Steele’s 

request.] 
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Who' starves a Sister, or forswears a Debt ^ ? 

Virhte^ I grant yon, is an empty l^oast * ; 

But shall the Dignity of Vice be lost? 

Ye Gods! sj^all Cibber’s vSon, without rebuke, 115 

Swear like a Lord, or Rich^ out-whore a Duke*^? 

A Fav’rite’s Porter with his Master vie, 

Be brib’d as often, and as often lie ? 

Shall Ward'”’ draw Contracts with a Statesman’s skill? 

Or Japl^et*^ pocket, like his Grace, a Will? 120 

Is it for Bond’', or Peter, (paltry things) 

'ho pay their Debts, or keep their Faith, lij>'e Kings? 

If Blount® despatch’d himself, he ])lay’d the man, 

And so may’st thou, illustrious Passe ran ® ! 

But shall a Printer, weary of his life, 125 

I.earn, from their Books, to hang himself and Wife^^^? 

This, tliis, my friend, I cannot, must not bear ; 

Vice thus abus’d, demands a Nation’s care ; 

This calls the (diiirch to deprecate our Sin’^, 

And hurls the Thunder of the Laws on C/i/A^. 130 

Let modest Fosi'i:k, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well ; 

A simple Q’^iakcr, or a ()uakcr’s Wife 
Out-do Llandaff^® in Doctrine, — yea in Life: 

^ In some editions, 

Who starves a Mother, — ll 'arbiirton. 

1 have been informed that these verses re- 
lated to Lady M. W, Montagu and her sister 
the Countess of Mar. Bcnvles. [This charge 
against Lady M. W. M. rests on the scandal of 
Horace Walpole, in one of his letters to Sir H. 

Mann. She is there accused of having treated 
her sister hardly, while the latter was out of her 
senses, and of having frightened a Frenchman of 
the name of Ruzemonde (who had entrusted her 
with a large sum of money to buy stock for him) 
out of England by threats of betraying her in- 
trigue with him, first to her husband, then to her 
brother-in-law. Lord Wharncliffe, in the Appen- 
dix to Vol. III. oi\\\s Letters <xnd Works of Lady 
M. IV M.y states that the former accusation is 
utterly unfounded, and shews that the latter 
rests on a perversion of fact.s.] 

2 Virtue, I grant you, is an empty h‘^ast;\ 

A satirical ambiguity— cither that those starve 
who have it, or that those who boast of it, have 
it not: and both together (he insinuates) m.ake 
up the present state of modern virtue. War- 
burton. 

3 able Vs Son,—Ric}i\ Two Players: look 
for them in the Dunciad. P. , [Rich, iv. 261. He 
was the lessee of Covent-Garden theatre.] 

■* Swear like a Lord — or oxit-ivhore a Duke?\ 

Elegance demands that the.se should be two pro- 
verbial expressions. To sivear like a Lord is 
so. But to out-whore a Duke certainly is not. 

However this shews that the continence and 
conjugal virtues of the higher nobility must needs 
be very exemplary. Scribl. 

* [Cf. Moral Essays, Ep. in. v. 20.] 


|Cf. 16. V. 86.] 

7 jcf. Dunciad, ill. v. 126.] 

® If Blount\ Author of an impious and foolish 
book called the Oracles of Reason, who being in 
love with a near kinswoman of his, and rejected, 
gave himself a stab in the arm, as pretending to 
kill himself, of the consequence of which he really 
died. P. 

® Passcraril^ Au^or of another book of the 
same stamp, called A philosophical discourse on 
death, being .a defence of suicitle He was a 
nobleman of Piedmont, banished from his country 
for his impieties, and lived in the utmost misery, 
yet feared to practi.se his own precepts ; and at 
last died a penitent. JVarburton. 

•0 But shall a Printer, A Fact that 

happened in London a few years past. The un- 
happy man left behind him a paper justifying 
his action by the reasonings of some of these au- 
thors. P.'*' 

This calls the Church to deprecate our Sin,'] 
Alluding to the forms of prayer, composed in the 
times of public calamity ; where the fault is gene- 
rally laid upon tfie People. Warhurtofi. 

Gin.] A spirituous liquor, the exorbitant 
use of which had almost destroyed the lowest 
rank of the People till it was restrained by an 
act of Parliament in 1736. P. 

^3 An eloquent and persuasive preacher, who 
wrote an excellent Defence of Christianity a- 
gainst Tindal. Warton . 

Mrs Drummond, celebrated in her time. 
H'arton. 

Llandaff] A poor Bishoprick in Wales, as 
poorly supplied. P. By Dr John Harris. Cnr- 
rxitkers. 
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[.et humble Allen*, with an awkward Shame, 135 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

Virtue may choo.se the high or low Degree, , ' . 

’dds just alike to Virtue, and t(i me ; 

Dwell in a Monk, or light upon a King, 

She’s still the same, belovM, contented thing. 140 

Vue is undone, if she forgets her Birth, 

And stoo])S from Angels to the Dregs of Earth : 

But ’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore ; 

Let Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more^; 

Iler^lirth, her Beauty, Crowds and Courts confess; 145 

Chaste Matrons ]U'aise her, and grave Bishops bless ; 

In golden Chains the willing World she draws, 

And hers the Cospel is, and hers the Laws, 

Mounts the Tril)unal, lifts her scarlet head, 

And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead. 

Lo ! at the wheels of her Triumphal Car, 

Old England’s Oenius, rough with many a Scar, 

Dragg’d in the dust ! his arms hang idly round. 

His Flag inverted trails along the ground ! 

Our Youth, all livery’d o’er with foreign Cold, 155 

Before her dance: behind her crawl the Old! 

See thronging Millions to the Pagod run. 

And offer C<nmtry, Parent, Wife, or Son I • 

Hear her black 'frumpet thro’ the Land proclaim; 

That Not 10 he coRRurTKD is the Shame. 160 

In Soldier, Churchman, Patriot, Man in Pow’r, 

’Tis Av’rice all, Ambition is no more! 

See, all our Nobles begging to be Slaves! 

See, all our Fools aspiring to be Knaves! 

The Wit of Cheats, the Courage of a Whore, 165 

Are ^•nat ten thousand envy and adore ; 

All, all look up, with reverential Awe, 

At Crimes that ’scape, or triumph o’er the Law ; 

While 'Fruth, Worth, Wisdom, daily they decry - 
“Nothing is Sacred now but Villainy.” 170 

Yet may this Verse (if such a Ver.se remain) 

Shew, there was one who held it in disdain. 


, dialccuf: 11 . 

Fr. all a Libel— Paxton (Sir) will say. j 

i P. Not yet, my Friend! to-morrow ’faith it may; > 
And for that very cause I print to-day. j 


* (Ralph Alien, of Prior Park, an intimate 
friend and constant correspondent of Poy)e’s, to 
whom he performed niany kind services. He 
was afterwards a nnmiheent patron to Fieldinii. 
Of his charitable habits there is evidence in 
Pope’s Will.] 

2 [Said by Warbnrton to refer to the Empress 


Tlieodora, the wife of Ju.stinian, though Gibbon 
is sceptical as to the intended allusion J 

3 Paxton^ Late solicitor to the Treasury. 
IVarburton. fCf. infra, v. 741. He wa.s, ac- 
cording to Carruthers, deeply involved in the 
charges against Sir R. Walpole ; and temporarily 
impri.soned.] 
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1 low should I fret to mangle ev’ry line, 

In rev’rence to the Sins of Thirty jti tie'll 5 

Vice with such Giant strides comes on amain, 

Invention strjjves to be before in vain ; 

Feign what 1 will, and paint it e’er so strong 
Some rising Genius sins up to my Song, 

F. Yet none but you by Name the guilty lash; 10 

Ev’n Guthry ^ saves half Newgate by a Dash. 

Spare then the Person, and expose the Vice. 

P. How, Sir? not damn the Sharper, but the Dice? 

Come on then, Satire! gen’ral, unconi'm’d, 

Spread thy broad wing, and souse on all the kind. 15 

Ye Statesmen, Priests, of one Religion all' 

Ye Tradesmen vile, in Army, Court, or Hall, 

Ye Rev’rend Atheists — F. Scandal! name them! Who? 

P. Why that ’s the thing you bid me not to do. 

Who starv’d a Si.ster, who forswore a Debt 20 

I never nam’d ; the 'Pown’s enquiring yet. 

The pois’ning Dame— P". You mean — It I don’t. - P\ You do! 

P. See, now 1 keep the Secret, and not you ! 

'Phe bribing Statesman - 1 '. Hold, too high you go. 

P. 'The brib’d Pdector - P'. There you stoop too low. 25 

P. 1 fain would please you, if 1 knew with what; 

Tell me, which Knave is lawful Game, which not? 

Must great Offenders, once esca[/d the (down®, 

Like royal Harts, be never more run down''? 

Admit your Law to si)are the Knight rc(|uires, 30 

As beasts of Nature may we hunt the .Squires? 

Suppose I censure — you know what 1 mean - - 
I'o save a Bi.shop, may I name a Dean? 

F. A Dean, Sir? no: his F'orlune is not made; 

You hurt a man that’s rising in the Trade.?, 35 

P. If not the Tradesman who set up to-day, 

Much less the ’Prentice who to-morrow may. 

Down, down, proud Satire ! tho’ a Realm be spoil’d, 

Arraign no mightier Thief than wretched Wilii’^ ; 

Or, if a Court or Country’s made a job, 40 

(jlo drench a Pick-pocket, and join the Mob. 

But, Sir, I beg you (for the Love of Vice !) 

The matter’s weighty, pray consider twice; 


* [i. e. of next ye;ir.] 

“ Feign luhat 1 will, etc.^ The Poet has 
here introduced au oblique apology for himself 
with ^eat art. You attack personal characters, 
say his enemies. No, replies he, so far from 
‘that, I paint from my invention ; and to prevent 
a likeness I exaggerate every feature. But alas » 
the growth of vice is .so mon.strous quick, that it 
rises up to a resemblance before I can get from 
the press. * 

^ Ev'n Gitihry] The Ordinary of Newgate, 
who publishes the memoirs of the Malefactors, 
and w often prevailed upon to be so tender of 
their reputation, as to set down no more than 


the initials of their name. P. 

Cf. ante, Dial. i. v. 112.] 

^ Must great Offenders, etc."] The case is 
archly put. Those who escape public justice 
being the particular property of the Satirist. 

* Like royal Harts, etc. 'I Alluding to the 
old Game Laws. Warburton. 

7 wretched I'Fild,] Jonathan Wild, a famous 
Thief, and Thief-Impeacher, who was at las^ 
caught in his own train and hanged. P. [Field- 
ing’s yonathan Wild appeared in 1745, nearly 
a quarter of a century after the death of its hero. 
But highwaymen flourished till a considerably 
later date, j 
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Have you less pity for the needy Cheat/ ^ 

The poor and friendless Villain, than the^^Gr^at? 45 

Alas! the small Discredit of a Bribe ,* , 

Scarce hurts the Lawyer, but undoes the Scribe. 

Then better sure it Charity becomes 

To tax Directors, who (thank God) have Plums; 

Still better. Ministers; or, if the thing ' - - 5^ 

May pinch ev’n there— why lay it on a King. 

F. Stop! stop! 

r. Must Satire, then, nor rise nor fall? 

Spe^.c out, and bid me blame no Rogues at all. 

F. Yes, strike that Wild^ I’ll justify the blow. 

P. Strike? why the man was hang’cl ten years ago: 55 

Who now that obsolete Example fears? 

Kv’n Peter trembles only for his Ears'. 

F. Wliat? always Peter? Peter thinks you mad; 

You make men desp’rate if they once are bad: 

Else might he take to Virtue some years hence — 60 

P. As vS — k^, if he lives, will love the Prince. 

F. Strange spleen to S — k ! 

P. Do I wrong the Man? 

God knows, T praise a Courtier where 1 can. 

When I confess, there is who feels for Fame, 

And melts to Goodness, need I Scarb’row** name? 65 

Pleas’d lot me own, in Ksheds peaceful Grove ^ 

(Where KcfiP and Nature vie for Pj?:liiam*s ® I.,ove) 

The Scene, the Master, opening to my view, 

I sit and dream T see my Crac.cs anew! 

ICv’n in a Bishop I can spy Desert; 7® 

ScckeA is decent, Ruudcl^ has a Heart, 

Mannei*s with Candour are to Be?ison'^ R^v’n, 

To ev’ry Virtue under Heav’n. 

But docs the Court a worthy Man remove? 

That instant, I declare, he has my Love : 75 


* Ev'h Peter trembles only for his ears,] 
Peter had, the year before this, narrowly escaped 
the Pillory for forgery: and got off with a severe 
rebuke only from the bench. P. 

* [V?ante, P/al. r. v. 92.] ^ 

® S‘earb*ro 7 n] Earl of, and Knight of the 
Garter, whose personal attachments to the king 
appeared from his steady adherence to the royal 
interest, after his resignation oMii.s great employ- 
ment of Master of the Horse; and whose known 
honour and virtue made him esteemed by .all 
parties. P. [He committed suicide in a fit of 
melancholy in 1740: and was mourned by Lord 
Chesterhefd as ‘ the best man he ever knew, and 
the dearest friend he ever had.’] 

* EshePs peaceful (Prove,] The house and 
gardens of Esher in Surrey, belonging to the 
Honourable Mr Pelham, Brother oT the Duke 
of Newcastle. The author could not have given 
a more amiable idea of his Character than in 
comparing him to Mr Craggs. P. 

* (The architect and friend of Lord Burling* 


ton. ] 

® [Henry Pelham became First Lord of the 
treasury in 1743, through WaJpole’s influence; 
and died in 1754, the King exclaiming on his 
death : ‘ Now l'.shall have no more peace.’] 

«l'l 'ho.s. Seeker (1693 — 1768), successively 
bishop of Bristol and of Oxford, and archbishop 
of Canterbury. His career is accounted for by 
his personal reputation for liberality and modera- 
tion. I 

^ [Dr Rundcl, bishop of Berry, esteemed 
equally by Pope and Swift. See their letters of 
Sept. 3, 1735 and foll.l 

9 [Bishop of Gloucester. He ordained Whit- 
field.] 

*9 [Dr Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne (born 1C84, 
died 1707), the illUhtrious author of A Iciphrou. A 
very different bishop (Atterbury) said of him 
that ‘ so much understanding, so much know- 
ledge, so much innocence, and such humility, 1 
did not think had been the portion of a|iy bUt 
angels, till! saw this gentleman.’] 
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T shun his Zenith, court his mild Decline; 

Thus Somers^ once, and Halifax^, were mine. 

Oft, in the ^clear, still Mirror of Retreat, 

I stucly’d Shrewsiuiry the wise and great: 

Carleton’s^ calm Sense, and STANiiorE’s® noble Flame, 8o 
Compar’d, and knew their gen’rous Ibid the same; 

How pleasing Atterrurv's® softer hour! 

How shin’d the Soul, unconquer’d in the Tow’r ! 

How can 1 Pult’ney^, Chesterfield^ forget, 

While Roman Spirit charms, and Attic Wit : 85 

AroyI.E, the State’s whole d'hunder born to /vvield, 

And shake alike the Senate and the FiehD : 

Or WyndhanD", just to Freedom and the Throne, 

The Master of our Passions, and his own ? 

Names, which 1 long have lov’d, nor lov'd in vain, 90 

Rank’d with their k'riends, not number’d with their Train; 

And if yet higher the proud Fist should en(P\ 

Still let me say: No Follower, but a Friend. 

Yet think not, Friendship only prompts my lays; 

I follow where she shines, I praise: 95 

Point she to Priest or Elder, Whig or d'ory. 

Or round a Quaker’s Reaver cast a Glory. 

I never (to my sorrow I declare) 

Din’d with the Man of Ross^-, or my Ford May’r^'^ 

' SofHcrs^ John Lord Somers died in the great opponent of Sir Robert Walpole; elo- 

1716. He had been L(jrd Keeper in the reign of (pient as an orator and witty as a paniphleteer.l 
William TIT, who took from him the seals in 1700. ” Che!!tcrjicld\ Philip Earl of Chesterfield, 

The author had the honour of knowing him in commonly given by Writers of all Parties for an 

1706. A faithful, able, and incorrupt minister; kxampi.k to the Age he lives in, of SHf>erioy 

who, to the qualities of a consummate ''latesman, talents, and /'ublic J irtue. Warhurton. [Philip 
added those of a man of T.earning and Polite- Dormer, Earl ot Chesterfield, lord lieutenant of 
ness. P. Ireland in 1744 .mid Set rotary of State in 1747. 

^ Halifax} A peer, no less distinguished by llis Irish administration is the highest print in 
his love oflettcrs than his abilities in Parliament, bis political career. As a writer he is famous for 
He was disgraced in 1710, on the Change of (L the sceptical Letters to his don; of his wit some 
Anne’s ministi-y. P. instances are given in Essay on Lord 

^ Shrewsbury f\ Charles Talbot, Duke of C. ] 

Shrewsbury, had been Secretary of state, fan- [’Phis Duke of Argyll, after defending 

bassador in France, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Scotland against the Pretender’s invasion of 1715, 
Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Treasurer. He played a very changeful part in political life ; and 
several times quitted his employments, and was at his death in 1744 was one of the chiefs of the 
often recalled. He died in 1718. P. opposition ^a.gainst the Whigs. The two lines in 

4 Carleton] Hen Poyle, Lord Carletou [ne- the text arc said to have been added in con.se- 

phew of the famous Robert Boyle', who was (pience of a threat of the Duke’s that he woidd 
Secretary of state under William III. and Presi- run any man through the body who should dare 
dent of the Council under Q. Anne. P. to usc his name in. an invective. 1 

5 Stanhope} James Earl Stanhope. A Noble- Wymlhaiti} Sir William Wyndham, Chan- 

man of equal courage, spirit, and learning, cellor of the Exchequer under Queen Anne, 
General in Spain, and Secretary of state. P. made early a considerable figure; but since a 
[The first Earl Stanhope, and the uncle of Chat- much greater both by his a’bility and eloquence, 
ham.] joined with the utmost judgment and temper. P. 

® [Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, the [Bolingbroke’s friend.] 
friend of Pope and Swift and a consistent Jacobite, And if yet higher, etc.} He was at this 

was arrested in 1722 on a charge of treasonable time honouretl with the esteem and favour of his 
complicity in a plot for bringing back the Pre- Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. IVar- 
tender, and sentenced to banishment. He joined burtoti. 

the Pretender’s Court, and for some time directed [cf. Moral Essays, Ej). in.] 

hds affairs. He died in 1731 - 1 k'^ir John Barnard. Cf. ante, Bk i. Ep. ii. 

7 [William Pulteney (Earl of Bath in 1742), v. 85.] 
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Some, in Iheir choice of Friends (nay, look not grave) roo 
Have still a secret Bias to a Knave:* 

To find an honest man I heat about, 

And love him, court him, praise him, in or out. 

F. Then why so few commended? 

r. Not so fierce! 

Find you the Virtue, and I’ll find the Verse. . 105 

But random Praise — the task can ne’er be done; 

Each Mother asks it for her booby Son, 

Each Widow asks it for the Best of Men, 

For Itiin she weeps, and him she weds again. 

Praise cannot stoop, like Satire, to the ground ; 1 10 

The Number may be bang’d, but not be croWn’d. 

Enough for half the Greatest of these days. 

To ’scape my Censure, not ex[)cct my I’raisc. 

And they not rich? what more can they ]netend? 

Dare they to hope a Poet for their Friend? 115 

What Ricii’liku wanted, Louis scarce could gain\ 

And what young Ammon wish’d, but wish’d in vain. 

No Pow’r the Muse’s Friendshi}) can command ; 

No Pow’r, w'hen Virtue claims it, can withstand: 

'Po Cah\ V/r^il pay’d one honest line^; 120 

0 let my Country’s Friends illumine mine! 

— What are you thinking? F. ’Faith the thought's no sin: 

1 think your Friends are out, and would be in. 

P. If merely to come in. Sir, they go out, 

The way they take is strangely rouml nbotU. 125 

F. They too may be corrupted, you’ll allow? 

P. I only call those Knaves who are so now. 

Is that too little? Come then, I’ll comply — 

Spirit of AriiaJUl aid me while I lie. 

CoBii.fNCs a Coward, Polwartii'* is a Slave, 13& 

And Ly'I'TKLI’on a dark, designing Knave, 

St. John has ever been a wealthy Fool— 

But let me add, Sir Robukt's mighty dull, 

Has never ntade a Friend in private life, 

And was, besides, a Tyrant to his Wife^’. 135 

But pray, when others praise him, do I blame? 

Call Verres, Wolsey, any odious name? 

Why rail they t^en, if but a^ Wreath of mine, 

Oh All-accoinplish’d Sr. John! deck thy shrine? 

What? shall ea.ch s])ur-gaird Hackney of the day, 140 

When Paxton gives him double Pots and Pay, 

Or each new-pension’d Sycophant, pretend 


* Louis scarre could gain, '\ by this expression phice. Dune. B. n. v. 315. P. 
finely insinuating, that the great always * Pohi’a?'//i.\ The Hon. Hugh Iluine, Son 

falls below himself in those passages where he of Alexander Earl of Marchmont, (Irandson of 
flatters his Master. W arburton. Patrick Earl of Marchmont, and distinguished, 

® To Cato, ]’'irgil pay’d one honest line.'\ It like them, in the cause of Liberty. P. [After- 
is in the [vni. 670J His dantem jura Cato- wards one of Pope’s Executors.] 

nern. Warburton. Walpole’s maxim was ‘to go his own way, 

3 spirit 0/ A mail!] Look for him in his and let madam go hers.’ Carruthers. 
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ak my Windows, ii I treat a Friend? 
wisely plead, to me they meant no hurt, 
was my Guest at whom they threw the dirt? 
if I <^pare the Minister, no rules 
Of Honour bind me, not to maul his Tools ; 

Sure, if they cannot cut, it may be said 

His Saws are toothless, and his Hatchet’s Lead. 

It anger’d Turknne, once upon a day, 

To see a Footman kick’d that took his pay: 

But when he heard th’Affi'ont the Fellow gave, 

Knew one a Man of Honour, one a Knave/y 
The prudent Gen’ral turn’d it to a jest, 

And' begg’d, he ’d take the pains to kick the rest : 

Which not at present having time to do— - 

F. Hold, Sir! for God’s sake where’s th’ Affront to you? 

Against your ^vorship when had S — k writ^? 

Or P — ge pour’d forth the Torrent of his Wit*-^? 

Or grant the Bard whose distich all commend^ 

\In Pcnv' r a Svpi’anfy out of PcrPr a f7icnd\ 

To W — le guilty of some venial sin; 

What ’s that to you who ne’er was out nor in ? 

The Priest whose Flattery ])e-dropt the Crown ^ 

How hurt he you? he only stain’d the Gown. 

And how did, pray, the florid Youth® offend^, 

Whose Speech you took, and gave it to a Friend? 

P. ’P'aith, it imports not much from whom it came; ) 
Whoever borrow’d, could not be to blame, r 

Since the whole House did afterwards the same. J 

Let Courtly Wits to Wits afford supply, 

As Hog to Hog in huts of Westphaly; 

If one, thro’ Nature’s Bounty or his Lord’s, 

Has what the fnigal, dirty soil affords, 

From him the next receives it, thick or thin, ^ 

As pure a mess almost as it came in ; 

Tlie blessed benefit, not there confin’d, 

Drops to the third, who nuzzles close behind ; 

From tail to mouth, they feed and they carouse: 

The last full fairly gives it to the House, 

F. This filthy simile, this beastly line 
Quite turns my stoipach — ' 

J^. So does Flatt’ry mine ; 

And all yotir c<-)urlly Civet-cats can vent, 


. NVm. Sherlock, Dean of St Paul’s, and 
the bHe noire of the Nonjurors in tJie reign of 
William III.] 

* [Judge Page. H'ariofi.] ( Sir Francis Page, 
who to have deserved his soubriquet of ‘ the 

hangitig judge.' He died, according to Carrn- 

thers, iu 1741.] 

tAe Bard] A verse taken out of a poem 
to Sir R. W. P. By Lord Melcombe [Bubb 
Doddington]. tVarion.. Some years afterwards 
Lord M. addressed the same epistle to Lord 


Bute. Bo 7 vles. 

^ The Priest, etc.] Spoken not of any par- 
ticular priest, but of many pricsl-s. P. [Meaning 
Dr Alured Clarke, who wrote a panegyric on ^ 
Queen Caroline.] IPtirtoH, ^ 

'' Lord Hervey. Alluding to his painting him- 
self. Bmvles. 

® And hoiv did, etc.] This seems to allude ; 
to a complaint made v. 71 of the preceding Dia* 
logue. P. 
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Like the last Gazette, or the last Address h 

When black Ambition stains a public Cause 
A Monarcl]L’s sword when mad Vain*gloiy draws, 

Not Waller’s Wreath can hide the Nation’s Scar, 230 

Nor Boileau turn the P'eather to a Star-^ 

Not so, when diadem’d with rays divine. 

Touch’d with the Flame that breaks from Virtue's Shrine, 

Her Priestless Muse forbids the Good to die, 

And opes the Temple of Ltrrjiily. 235 

There, other Trophies deck the truly brave. 

Than such as Anstis-* casts into the Grave;* 

Far other Stars than * and * * wear, 

And may descend to Mordington from Stair ^ : 

(Such as on lloudii’s^ unsully’d Mitre shine, 240 

Or beam, good Diguv®, from a heart like thine) 
l.et JCn 7 'v hov'l, while lleav’ii’s whole Chorus sings, 

And bark at Honour not conferiVl by Kings; 
l-,et Tlatt'j'v sickening see the Incense rise, 

Sweet to the World, and grateful to the Skies: 245 

'ITiith guards the Poet, sanctifies the line, 

And makes immortal, Verse as mean as mine. 

Yes, the last I’en for I''rccdom let me draw. 

When Truth stands trembling on the edge of Law; 

Here, Last of Britons! let your Karnes be read; 250 

Are none, none living? let me ]-)raise the Dead, 

And for that Cause which made your k'athers shine, 

Fall by the Votes of their degen’ rale Line. 

Fr. Alas! alas! pray end what you began, 

And write next winter more Essays cut MauA, 255 


^ After V. 227 in the MS. 

‘Where’s now the Star that li^^htcd Charles to 
rise? 

- -With that which follow’d Julius to the skies. 
Angels, that watch’d the Royal Oak so well, 
How chanc’d ye nod, when luckless Sorel fell? 
Hence, lying miracles! reduc’d so low 
As to the regal-t(nich, and i).apal-toc; 

Hence haughty Edgar’s title to the Main, 
Britain’s to France, and thine to India, Spain ’’ 
]V\i7duirto}i. 

® When black A ?nbitio7t, cA'.] 'The erase f)r 
Cromwell in the civil war of England; fv. •2-2y! of 
Louis XIV. in his cou piestof the T.ow Couutrie-,. 
P. [Waller’s runci^yric to my f.ord Protcctof- 
was written about 16^4.] 

^ Nor Boileau turn the J<'eather to a Star.\ 
See his Ode on Namur; where (to use his own 
words) “il a fait un Astre de l.a Plume blanche 
que le Roy porte ordinairement a son Chapeau, 
et qui cst en effet ’ane cspece de (hainete, fatale 
a nos ennemis.” P. 

^ A7tstis\ The chief Herald at Ann.s. It is 
the custom, at the funeral of great peers, to cast 
into the grave the broken staves and ensigns of 
honour. P. , 

5 Stair^ John Dalrymplc, Earl of Stair, 
Knight of the Thistle; served in all the wars 


under the Duke of M^dborough; and afterwards 
as Ambassador in France. P. [Benj^ct, who 
supplies the blanks in v. 239 by the names of 
Kent and (hafton has ‘some notion that Lord 
Mordington kept a gaming-house.’] 

® TFouyh and Diy;hy\ Dr John Hough, Bishop 
of Worcester, and the l.ord Digby. The one 
an assertor of the Church of England in oppo- 
sition to the false measures of King James IL 
The other as firmly attached to the cause of that 
King. Both acting out of principle, and equally 
men of hbnonr and virtue. P. 
t Ver. 255 in the MS. 

(Juit, quit these themes, and write Essays on Man. 
'"This was thoi last poem of the kind printed 
by our author, with a resolution to publish no 
more ; but to enter thus, in the most plain and 
solemn manner he could, a sort of protest 
against that insuperable corruption and depravity 
of manners, which he had been so unhappy as to 
live to see. Could he have lujped to have amend- 
ed any, he had continued those attacks ; but bad 
men were grown so shameless and so povyerful, 
that Ridicule was become as unsafe as it was 
ineffectual. The Poem raised him, as he knew 
it would, some enemies; but he had reason to be 
■satisfied with the approbation of good men, and 
the testimony of his own conscience. P. 
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[It may fairly be doubted whether the mystification in which every step 
connected with the publication of the various editions of the Dunciad was* ^ 
intentionally involved by Pope, has not answered an end beyond that proposed 
to himself by the poet, and provided a tan<rle of literary difficulties, which no 
learned ingenuity will ever suffice entirely to unravel. In the second volume of 
Notes and Queries for 1854 found an animated and sustained controversy on 

the subject, which even the editorial siimining-up leaves to a certain degree in 
suspenso. It is therefore necessary in the following Remarks to confine ourselves to 
such an enumeration of editions as will suffice to indicate the main history of the 
work. 

The earliest known edition of the Dunciad (in three Books), and in all proba- 
bility the earliest actual edition, was published in May 1 728. It bore the frontispiece 
of an Owl. The Edition with the notes \arioruin and the Prolegomena of Martinus 
Scriblerus (accompanied by the Juiter to t/ie Jhihlisiiet ,, infra, p. 355, signed ^Yillialu 
Cleland) appeared in 1729. It bore the vignette of an ass laden with a pile of books *, 
with an owl perched on the toil of these. It contained nearly all the pieces wdth 
which the poem is surroundetl in subsccpieiit editions though these were afterwards 
varied as to both length and arraiigement. The New Dunciad, ‘as it was found in 
the year 1741,’ appcarcxl in 1742 ; and this is the first edition of the Fourth Book. 
The edition forming the third volume of Dodsley's edition of Pope’s Works, in which 
Colley Cibber was by mere ‘ proclamation’ (seep. Iv.) substituted as hero for Theobald, 
^appeared in 1743 ; and in tlie same year w^as published an edition ‘according to the 
complete copy found in the year 1742,’ which contained Warburton’s 
under the name of Ric^rdus Aristarchus, on the Hero of the Poem, and an Advertise^ 
ment b)fcthe same hand (for w hich see p. 360). • 

It is uncertain wdiat amount of influence should be ascribed to Swift upon the 
gradual growth of the original idea -of the Dunciad. ‘Without you,’ Pope wrote to 
Swift, Nov. 1 2th, 1728, ‘the poem had never been.’ It cannot however be doubted 
that the original idea itself was Pope’s own, except in so far as it was founded 
upon the supposed contents of the Margites ascribed to Homer (see note to p. 361), 
and upon DiyTlcn’s satire of MacFlecknoe. But MacFleckiioe (like Margites as it 
would seem) is only a Satire up§n one dull po^t; Pope from the first appears to 
have had a wider scheme ; for in his correspondence with Bolingbroke and Swift 
the embryo poem is mentioned under the titles of ‘Dulness,’ or the ‘Progress of 
Dulness.’ Mr Carruthers pcifnts out that the date of the action of the poem is 1720, 
when Sir George Thorold was Lord Mayor; and that this circumstance and the 
introduction of several dunces long dead ‘ seem to point to a period anterior to 
1727’ the time when Pope commenced to w'ork out his conception. In 1727, 
however, when Swdft was in England, the main labour of the execution wtts accom- 
plished; and to Swift, who had watched over its birth and influenced its character, 
the 6rst complete edition (that of April 1729) w'as duly dedicated. The prolego- 

' [The works of Wcl.sted, Ward, Dennis, * IThe ‘ ’testimonies of Authors,’ arguments 
TheoDald, Oldmixon and others, and the MisPs and indices.! 

Journal being labelled with their authors’ names.] 

1-*^- .. 
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mena ot” Scriblerus and the notes Tariorum were the work of several hands, and 
Swift {see J*^pe’s letter to him of June -28^1, 1728) was specially invited to exercise 
his wit in a favcnirit^ direction, d'ho deception practised upon the public in this 
matter was an inilocent fraud. Ihil such will hardly be the judgment which must 
be passed on.^tbe pretence as to the authorship of the letter signed ‘ William Cle- 
land.’ TJi-is Cl: 61 and was a real ])ersonage, a Major in the Army and a friend of the 
poet’s; bi(t it is imjmssible to doubt the correctness of Mr Carruthers’ conjecture, 
that at the most he re-cast ‘in a somewhat freer and less author-like style’ what 
the author had himself substantially dictated. 

The original hero of the Dunciad was I.ewis Theobald. lie had earned this 
eminence by a quarrel originating in Pope’s edition of Sh^akspere, which had 
made its appearance in 1725. Tn the following year Theobald had published a 
pamphlet under the title of Shakspere Restond, or a Specimen of the 7 nany Errors 
committed as we ii as ituaviended by Mr Pope in his late edition of this Poet. Theobald 
(whose own edition of Shakspere was not published till 1733) was in the habit of 
contributing notes on passages of Shakspere to a weekly paper called Mist's 
foarnal — ‘crucifying Shakspere once a week,’ according to a line omitted from 
the later editions of the Dunciad. He translated seveial (Ireek plays, and adapted 
Shakspere’s Richard 11 . for the stage, besides producing several original panto- 
mimes and palming off his tragedy of the J)oub/e Falsehood upon the world as a 
Shaksperian original. Upf)n the whole he constituted a very suitable hero for a 
Dunce-epic ; and less injustice was done to him by the selection of his w'ell-worn 
name for that office, than by Dryden to the worthy Tlecknoe. 

Theobald accepted his castigation very goodhumouredly ; but such was not the 
spirit in which the oilier petty writers sacrificed by Pope met their fate. An endless 
series of retaliations, or attemjils at retaliation ensued, in which Dennis was not 
behind-hand, and which were pulilished in a collective form by Smedley. Pope and 
his friends retorted by an ironical series of criticisms in the Grubstreet yournal which 
lasted from 1730 to 1737 ; and concerning which see Introductory Memoir. Lady 
M. W. Montagu, who retorted upon the insult offered to her by a lampoon entitled - 
a Pop upon Pope., appears to have remained unanswered. 

The Fourth Book of the Dunciad was not published I'dl March 1742, when 
Pope was in tilt constant society and under the constant influence of Walburton. 
‘The encouragement,’ writes Pope to Warbiirton on Dec. 28, 1742, ‘you gave me 
to add the fourth Book first determined me to do so ; and the approbation you 
seemed to give to it was what singly determined me to print it.’ Colley Cibber, 
against whom Pope had borne a grudge ever since the mishaps which had attended 
his sole dramatic attenqil, and who had recently succeeded to the I^aureateship, 
was sarcastically alluded to in v. 20. He retorted by publishing a Letter which 
goaded Pope into sufficient resenlivent to induce Cim, in a new edition of the entire 
poem, to dethrone Theobald and place Cibber in his stead. To help the scheme, 
Warburton contributed the prefatory dissertation Kicardus Aristarchus of the Hero of 
the Poem and notes, to the new edition. Cibber replied by another epistle ; but 
the change was made, and Cibber, not 'rheobald, remains the hero of the Dtmciad. 

The above is the liarest outline of the history of this immortal satire. Elsewhere 
must be read, by those interested in sucli matters, the whole narrative of the 
mystifications which preceded, aceompanied, and followed, its publication — of the 
]>roclamation of the Ass-Dunciad as the only true edition, of the prefaces and 
introductions and excerpts and keys (Curll’s Key will be found occasionally quoted 
in the notes) and commentaries, issued by Pope to increase the notoriety of his work. 
On no occasion was he so thoroughly in his glory, and his glory was a wasp’s nest 
which he had himself agitated into uncontrollable fury. 
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As the Dunciad stands, it has a unity, notwithstanding the fact mat it!fe fourth 
book was added at a later date. This book represents the fuliilincnt of Ae prophecy 
of its predecessor ; fulfdmeiit and prophecy being of cotifse gc^ually imaginary. It 
cannot be disputed that the wliolc poem was marred by thd author to gratify his 
spleen against the Laureate. C i liber’s for his Life is too well known a book 

to make it necessary to ])oint out why he is an iiia]3propriate herof'*C 5 il’ a Satire on 
l)ulness. It is indeed fidl of vanity and egotism ; hut at the same time diSrlinguished 
by vivacity throughout, and in many passages by really skilful pleading. lie is a 
play- writer not only of uncommon skill, but of genuine though not very deep 
humour; and the tastes to which he occasionally pandered as manager of Drury 
Lane were those of ^lo times, wdiich lie could hardly be expected to conU'ol. He 
adapted Shakspere so successfully that his ‘improvements’ were retained by Garrick, 
and still in one tragedy at least arc universally followed on the stage; and at all 
events in this respect he sinned no worse than Sheffield, Duke of Ihickinghamshire, 
and a hundred others. (Cibber was born in 1671 and died in 1757; and his 
career as an author extends over not less than lialf a century.) But neither Cibber 
nor Theobald could more than represent extreme specimens of the genus to which 
in some degree they both belonged; they were merely brought into prominence as 
primi hiter pares. Not an individual Dunce, but Dunces in general, are the theme 
of the poet. Herein lies the justification of Pope’s Satire. It has frequently been 
argued that in the Dunciad he employs his satirical powers, intensified t<3 their 
utino.st degree, against objects undeserving of so serious an attack. He goes back, 
says a brilliant critic \ to ihe times of the deluge, he indulges in far-fetched 
historical tirades, he describes at length the reign of Dulness past, present and future, 
the burning of the Alexandria library by the Caliph Omar, the extinction of letters 
by the invasion of the barbarians and the .superstitions of the Middle Ages, and 
the gradual spread and continuing encroachments of the reign of Insipidity 
in his owm land — and fur wdiat end? To crush a petty insect like Dennis, 
whose day, like that of all epht'/aem^ would have come to an end soon enough 
in any case, or a plodding anticpiary like Theobald, or a trumpery fribble like 
Cibber, or many others less noteworthy, and therefore less w'orthy of public ex- 
posure, than even tl)j;^.<e. I'lie answer to such reproaches seems clear. Where 
Pope n^ixed up personal s]3leen, personal resentment for affronts real or imagined, 
wdth the execution of his self-imposed duty of general literary censor, he erred, and 
his error has avenged itself upon him severely enough. But Dulness was an enemy 
worthy of his steel. She is the natural foe of the true literary mind, and the true 
literary mind was typified in roj^e more strongly than perhaps in any other English 
author. His hatred and contempt of Dulness is the most prominent characteristic 
of his entire career as an author. She is a monster with many heads, or apologies 
for lieads, and many hands, witL a pen in each. It was of little avail to cut off a 
single head, after the fashion of Dryden. UiuAxvitlso noti deficit alter. A crusade 
against the whole tribe was necessary to satisfy Pope’s heroic indignation against 
the irrepressible enemy of aM that he honoured in the microcosm which to him was 
his world — in the world of literature. The storm which Pope’s effort created was 
of course unable to put an end to the tribe; and the Philistines of literature survived* 
in the ashes of their sires. But Pope’s Satire cleared the atmosphere; and his 
victims and their successors have never entirely recovered from its effects. 

In the Fourth Book Pope, instigated by the influence of Warburton, carried the 
war into another field. The Dunces of philosophy and theology were indeed, an<l 
are, as fair game for the satirist as poetasters, mad antiquaries, and party-paid 
historians. Moreover, the ‘ cant of liberalism’ wdiich prevailed in tlie age of Boling- 


* Taine. 
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»d the lash no less than the cant of orthodoxy which prevailed in the 
)urton. But while literary imbecility and pretension were patent to 
Ce of Pope’s own intellect, in questions as to matters such as those upon 
mches in the Fourth Book, ho was loo apt to judge and sentence 
>^le<ige, or at best second-hand information; and the Fourth Book, 
''is passages of genuine nobility and true elevation of feeling, is 
roid of misrepresentations and perversions of winch tlie root is to 
^ance rather than malice. ‘ I mean this new edition of the Dunciad ’ 
Fourth Book), writes Pope to Warburton, Nov. ^yth, 174'2, ‘as a 
kind orprelude or advertisement to tiie public, of your Commentaries on the Essays 
on Man^ and on Criiicisin .... 1 liave a particular reason ^p make you interest 
y0ur^elf in me and my writings. It will cause both them and me to make the 
bcittci^gure to posterity.’ Posterity has judged otherwise. Dennis, Theobald and 
Cibber were Pope’s own adversaries ; but the divines and philosophers whom 
ift fourth Book he has held up to scorn will not permanently be judged 
according to the canons set 14) by the moral assessor of Pope’s later years.] 


)ke 

the keel 
which 
impelf© 
though^ il^ 
unhap^&^ii*^ 
be fot&d*ii^ i ' 
(containing*“ 


P R 1^: FAC K 

Prefixed to the five first imperfect Editions of the DUNCTAD, in three books, 
printed at Dur.MN an<l Lontkin, in octavo and duodecimo, 1727. 

The Pur.iJSHER^ to the Reader. 

It will be found a true observation, tho’ somewhat surprizing, that when any 
scandal is vented against a man of the highest distinction and character, either 
in the state or in literature, the public in general afford it a most quiet reception; 
and the larger part acce[d it as favourably as if it were some kindness done to 
themselves : whereas if a known scoundrel or blockhead but chance to be touched 

. n 

■ ♦ ^ The PubIis!ie)-\ Who he was is uncertain ; being hired writers) were filled with dhe most 
but Edward Ward tells us, in his preface to .abusive falsehoods and scurrilities they could 
Durgen, “that most judges are of opinion this possibly devise; a liberty no ways to be won- 
“ preface is not of English extraction, but Hibcr- dered at in those people, and in those papers, 
“ nian,” &,c. He me;^ns it was written by Dr. that for many years, during the uncontrollea Li- 
Swift, who,' whether publisher or not, may be cence of the press, had aspersed almost all the 
said in a sort to be author of the poem. For great characters of the age ; and this with impu- 
when he, together with Mr. Pope (for reasons nity, their own persons and names being utterly 
specified in the preface to their Miscellanies) do- secret and obscure. This gave Mr. Pope the 
termined to own the most trifling pieces iiv which thought,' Uhat he had now some oj^portunity of 
they had any hand, and to destroy all that re- ^ doing good, by detecting and dragging into light 
mained in their power ; the first sketch of this * the^se common Enemies of mankind ; since to in- 
poem was snatched from the fire by Dr. Swift, validate this ur.’versal slander, it sufficed to shew 
who persuaded his friend to proceed in it, and what contemptible men were the authors of it. 
to him it was therefore inscribed. But the occa- He was not without hopes, that by manifesting 
l^ion of printing it was as follows: the dulness of those who had only malice to y?- 

Thcre was published in those Misccllanic.s a commend them; either the booksellers would not 
treatise of the Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry, find their account in employing them, or the men 
in which was a chapter, where the species of bad themselve.s, when discovered, want courage to 
writers werc,ranged in classes, and initial letters proceed in so unlawful an occupation. This it 
of names prefixed, for the most part at random, was that gave birth to the Dunciad; and h&. 
But such was the Number of Poets eminent in thought it an happiness, that, by the late flopa" 
that* art, that some one or other took every letter of slander on himselfj he had acquired such a 
to himself. All fell into so violent a fury, that for peculiar right over their Names as was necessary 
half a year, or more, the common Newspapers to his design. P. 

(in most of which they had some property, as 
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upon, a whole legion is up in arms, and it becomes the common^! 
scribblers, booksellers, and printers whatsoever, 

Not to search too deeply into the reason hereof, I will (5hLy obsePf^^^|H|^t, 
that every week for these two months past, the town has been persiliwl^JI^Wjh 
pamphlets, advertisements, letters, and weekly essays, not 
and writings, but against the character and })erson of Mr Pope* ** that 

those men who have received pleasure from his works, which b^MBEfest xomputa- “ 
tion may be about a hundred thousand' in these kingdoms of Engl^^Pl^d Ireland ; 
(not to mention Jersey, Guernsey, the Orcades, those in the hew world and 
foreigners, who have translated him into their languages) of all this number not 
a man hath stood iip to say one word in his defence. 

The only exception is the author of the following poem^, who doubtlei^^ bftfi 
either a better insight into the grounds of this clamour, or a better opinibh’'of 
Mr Pope’s integrity, joined Avith a greater personal love for him, than any otlier 
his numerous friends and admirers. 

Farther, that he was in his peculiar intimacy, appears from the knowledge he 
manifests of the most private authors of all the anonymous pieces against him, and 
from his having in this pc^em attacked no man living ', who had not before printed, 
or published, some scandal against tins gentleman. 

How I came possest t)r it, is no concern to the reader; but it would have been 
a wrong to him had 1 detained the i)ublication ; .since those names which are its 
chief ornaments die off daily so fast, as must render it too soon unintelligible. If it 
provoke the author to give us a more ])erfect edition, 1 have my end. 

Who he is I cannot say, and (which is a great pity) there is certainly nothing in 
his style and manner of writing, which can distingui.sh or discover him: For if it 
bears any resemblance to that of Mr Pope, ’tis not improbable but it might be 
done on purpose, with a view to have it pass for his. But l)y the frequency of his 
allusions to Virgil, and a laboured (not to say affected) s/iortniss in imitation of him, 

I should think him more an admirer of the Roman poet than of the Grecian, and in 
• that not of the same taste with his friend. 

I have been well informed, that this work was the labour of full six years^ of 
his life, and that he -Wholly retired himself from all the avocations and pleasures of 
the woAd, to attend diligently to its correction and perfection ; and si.x years more 
he intended to bestow upon it, as it should seem by this verse of Statius®, which was 
cited at the head of his manuscript, 

Ok mihi bissenos vtulium vigilata per annos, 

D uncial 

Hence also we learn the true title of the poem ; which with the same certainty 


* about a hundred tiwusand] It is surprising 
with what stupidity this preface, which is .almost 
a continued irony, was taken by those authors. 
All Ruch passages as these were Understood by 
Curl, Cool^ Cibber, and others, to be serious. 
Hes^ the Laureate (Letter to Mr Pope, p. 9). 

** Though I grant the Dunciad a better poem of 
“its kind than ever was writ; yet, when I read 
“it with those vain-glorious encumbrances of 
“Notes, and Remarks upon it, &c., it is amaz- 
“ing, that you, who have writ with such raas- 
‘I terly spirit upon the ruling Passion, should be 
“so blind a slave to your own, as not to see how 
‘Har a low avarice of Praise,” ^c. (taking it for 
granted that the notes of Scriblerus and others, 

T re the author’s own). P. 

the author 0/ the following poem^ A 


very pAin irony, .speaking of Mr Pope himself. P. 

♦ 3 'Pile publisher in these words went a little 

too far ; but it is certain, whatever names the 
reader finds that are unknown to him, arc of 
such : and the e.vception is only of two or three, 
whose dulness, impudent scurrility, or self-con-^ 
ceit, all mankind agreed to have justly entitled* 
them to a place in the Dunciad. P. 

^ there is certainly nothing in his style, <5r*ir.] 
This irony had small effect in concealing the 
author. The Dunciad, imperfect as it was, had 
not been published two days, hut the whole 
Town gave it to Mr Pope. P. ^ / 

5 the labour of f^ul six years, This 

was also honestly and seriou.sly believed by div^s 
gentlemen of the Dunciad. P. 

^[Tkeb. lib. ^n. v. 810.] 
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of Virgil the /Eneid, of Camoens the Lusiad, 
and can be no other than 

DUNCIAD. 

\ubly so ; not only with respect to its nature, 
J'^e ancients, and strictest ideas of the moderns, 
_^ird to the heroical disposition and high courage 
\lp such a formidable, irritable, and implacable race 


iscurity in chronology from the Names in the poem, by 
I'iSome authors, and insertion of others, in their niches. 
^ jthe unity of the whole design will be sensible, that the 
authors, but these authors for the poem. I should judge 
l^were clapped in as they n^se, fresh and fresh, and changed from day to 
‘l;e manner as when the old btaighs wither, we thrust new ones into a 

not have the reader too much troubled or anxious, if he cannot de- 
, since when he shall have found them out, he will probably know no 

ntCHi*^*Phe persons than before. 

judged it better to preserve them as they are, than to change them for 
hetitio^^ names ; by which the satire would only be multiplied, and applied to 
many of one. Had the hero, for instance, been called Codrus^ how many 

would hayefaffirmpd him to have been Mr T., Mr E., Sir R. B. &c. but now all 
that unjust^i^pdal is saved by calling him by a name, which by good luck happens 
to be that person. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


To^l^ie First JiIdition with Notes, in Quarto, 1729. 

It will be sufficient to say of this edition, that 
correct and complete copy of the Dunciad^ 
cannot answer but some mistakes may have sli " 
will be prevented by the names being now 
the authorities and reasons given. I make 
use real rather than feigned names, was his ci 



reader has here a much more 
n has Hitherto appeared. I 
it; 1^ a vast number of others 
y set In length, but justified by 
iibt, th’e author’s own motive to 
to preserve the innocent from any 


false application; whereas in the former editions, which had no more than the 
initial letters, he was made, by keys printed here, to hurt the inoffensive; and (what 
was worse) to abuse his friends, by an impression at Dublin. 

The commentary which atteiuE' this poem wa^' sent me from several hands, and 
consequently must be unequally written; yet will have one advantage over most 
commentaries, that it is not made upon conjectures,» or at a remote distance of 
time : And the reader cannot but derive one pleasure from the very Obscurity of 
the persons it treats of, that it partakes of the nature of a Secret^ which most people 
love to be let into, though the men or the things be ever so inconsiderable or 
trivial. 

Of the Persons it was judged proper to give some account : For since it is only 
in this monument that they must expect to survive (and here survive they will, as 
long as the English tongue shall remain such as it was in the reigns of Queen Anne 

' [Codrus, a name taken from Juvenal was the designation under which Pope at an early age 
satirised Settle. See To the author of a Poem entitled Successio; in Miscellaneous Poemsi\ 
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and king George) it seemed l^ut humanity to 
just to tell what he was, what he Avrit, wlieii he 
If a word or two more arc added upon the 
pinned upon the breast, to mark the enori 
correction only should be remembered, and 
In some articles it was thought sufficient, 
and other waiters of their own rank, who 
than any of the authors of this comment can 
drawn each other's characters on certain occasions ; 
tliat could be savecl from the general destruction of s 
Of the part of S ftrilderus 1 need say nothing ; 
and approved by all but those who are too much 
The Imitations of the Ancients are added, to 
read, or may have forgotten tiiem ; together witli some 
to the most excellent of the Moderns. If, from the frequency of the 
man think the poem too much a Cento \ our Toet will but appear to h; 
same thing in jest which Hoi lean did in earnest ; and upon wdiich Vida, 
and many of the most eminent Latin })oets, ])rofessedly valued themselves. 


A LLT'l'KR TO THE PUBLISHER, 

OCCASlONKl) BY TIIC 

FIRST CORRECT EDITION OF 'I'HE DUNCIAdO., 

I'r is with pleasure T hear, that you have procured a correct. the Dun- 
CIAD, which the many surreptitious ones have rendered so nedfi||(i^'ry ; and it is 
yet with more, that I am informed it will be attended with a (^JPMMEN'rARY : a 
Work so requisite, that I cannot think the Author himself would have omitted it, 
had he approved of the first appearance of this Poem. 

Such Notes as have occurr0j|fo me, I herewith send you : you will oblige me 
by inserting them ai-^ongst tllHfc^vhich are, or will be, transmitted to you by 
others^ since not only t|||| Aut^^iy'riends, but even strangers, appear engaged by 
humanity, to take someT|B.re of^^B|^phan of so much genius and spirit, wffiich its 
parent seems to have abwidoneolHfc the very beginning, and suffered to step into 
the world naked, unguarded, and^TOmtended. 

It was upon reading some of the abusive papers lately published, that my gi-eat 
regard to a Person, whose Friendship I esteem as one of the chief honours of my 
life, .and a much greater respect to Truth, than to him or any man living, engaged 
me in enquiries, of which the inefcsed N'otes arc^hc fruit. 

I perceived, that most of these authors had been (doubtless very wisely) the first 
aggressors. They had trieck ’till they were weary, what was to be got by railing at 
each other: Nobody was either concerned or surprised, if this or that scribbler was 
proved a dunce. Biit every one was curious to read what could be said to prove 
Mr Pope one, and was ready to ] 3 ay something for such a discovery : A stratagem, 
which would they fairly own, it might not only reconcile them to me, but screen 
them from the resentment of their lawful Superiors, whom they daily abuse, only (as 
I charitably hope) to get that by them, which they cannot g^i from them 

I found this was not all : 111 success in that had transported them to Personal 
abuse, either of himself, or (what I think he could less forgive) of his Friends. They 
had called Men of virtue and honour bad Men, long before he had either leisure or 



* [A cento is defined by Johnson as *a composition formed by joining scraps from other authors.’] 
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inclination to call them bad W riters : and some had been such old offenders, tliat 
he had quite forgotten their persons as well as their slanders, ’till they were pleased 
to revive them. <. 

Now what had Mr”^^F^ne before, to incense them? He had published 
those works Which are in tne hands of everybody, in which not the least mention is 
made of any of them.- Arid what has he done since? He has laughed, and written 
the Dunciad. / What has that said of them? A very serious truth, which the 
public had said before, that they were dull : and what it had no sooner said, but 
they then^elves were at great pains to procure or even purchase room in the prints, 
to testify under their hands to the truth of it. 

I should still have been silent, if either I had seen any inclination in my friend 
to be serious with such accusers, or if they had only meddled with his Writings; 
since whoever publishes, puts himself on his trial by his Country. But when his 
Moral character was attacked, and in a manner from which neither truth nor virtue 
can secure thq most innocent, —in a maimer, which, though it annihilates the credit 
of the accusation with the just and impartial, yet aggravates very much the guilt of 
the accusers ; I mean by Authors without names : then I thought, since the danger 
was common to all, the concern ought to be so; and that it wa.s an act of justice to 
detect the Authors, not only on this account, but as many of them are the same who 
for several years jiast have made free with the greatest names in Church and State, 
exposed to the world the private misfortunes of Families, abused all, even to Women, 
and whose prostituted papers (for one or other party, in the unhappy divisions of 
their Country) have insulted the Fallen, the Friendless, the Exiled, and the Dead. 

. Besides this, which I take to be a public concern, I have already confessed 1 
had a private one. I am one of that number who have long loved and esteemed 
Mr Pope; and had often declared it was not his capacity or writings (which we ever 
thought the least valuable part of his character), but the. honest, open, and benefi- 
cent man, that we most esteemed, and loved in him. Now, if what these people 
.say were believed, I must appear to all my friends either a fool, or a knave ; either 
imposed on myself, or imposing on them; so that I am as much interested in the 
confutation of these calumnies, as he is himself. 

I am no Author, and consequently not to be suspected^’either of jealousy or 
resentment against any of the Men, of whom scarce one is known to me b^ sight; 
and as for their W ritings, I have sought them (on this one occasion) in vain, in the 
closets and libraries of all my acquaintance. I had still been in the dark, if a' 
Gentleman had not procured me (I suppose from some of themselves, for they are 
generally much more dangerous friends than enemies) the passages I send you. 
I^solemnly protest I have added nothing to the malice or absurdity of them; which 
it behoves me to declare, since the vouchers themselves will be so soon and so irre- 
coverably lost. You may in some measure preveut it, by preserving at least their 
Titles^, and discovering (as far as you can depend on the truth of your information) 
the Names of the concealed authors. 

The first objection I have heard made to the Poem is, that the persons are too 
obscure for satire. The persons themselves, rather than allow 4;he objection, would 
forgive tlie satire ; and if one could be tcmpteil to afford it a serious answer, were 
not all assassinates, popular insurrections, the insolence of the rabble without doors, 
and of domestics within, most wrongfully chastised, if the Meanness of offenders 
indemnified them from punishment ? On the contrary, Obscurity renders them more> 
dangerous, as less thought of; Law can pronounce judgment only on open fact$; 
Morality alone can pass censure on intentions of mischief ; so that for secret calumnj?', 

' Which we have done in a List printed in the Appendix. P. ' ' ; 
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or iht arrow flying in the dark, there is no public punishment left, but what a good 
Writer inflicts. 

The next objection is, that these sort of authors’’ are, poor. That mjght be 
ple^ided as an excuse at the Old Bailey, for lesser crimes than Defamation (for ’tis 
the case of almost all who arc tried there); but sure it can be none: for who will 
pretend that the robbing another of his Reputation supplies the want of it in him- 
self? I question not but such authors are poor, and heartily wish the. objection 
were removed by any honest livelihood. But Poverty is here the accident, not the 
subject: He who describes Malice and Villainy to be pale and meagre, expresses 
not the least anger against Paleness or i.eanness, but against Malice and Villainy. 
The Apothecary Kw^Roineo and yuliet is poor ; but is he therefore justified in vend-* 
ing poison? Not but Poverty itself becomes a just subject of satire, when it is the 
consequence of vice, prodigality, or neglect of one’s lawful calling; for then it 
increases the public burden, fills the streets and highways with Robbers, and the’ 
garrets with Clippers, Coiners, and Weekly Journalists. 

But admitting that two or three of these offend less in their morals, than in their 
writings : must Poverty make nonsense sacred ? If so, the fame of bad authors 
would be much better consulted than that of all the good ones in the world ; and 
not one of an hundred had ever been called by his right name. 

They mistake the whole matter: It is not charity to encourage them in the way 
they follow, but to get them out of it ; for men are not bunglers because they are * 
poor, but they are poor because they nre bunglers. 

Is it not pleasant enough to hear our authors crying out on the one hand, as if 
their persons and characters were too sacred for Satire ; and the public objection on 
the other, that they nre too mean even for Ridicule? But whether Bread or Fame 
be their end, it must be allowed, our Author, by and in this Poem, has mercifully 
given them a little of both. 

There are two or three, who by their rank and fortune have no benefit from the 
former objections, supposing them good, and these I was sorry to see in such 
company. But if, without any provocation, two or three Gentlemen will fall upon 
one, in an affair wherein his interest and reputation are equally embarked ; they 
cannot certainly, aj|cr they have been content to print themselves his enemies, 
com|»lain of being put into the number of them. 

Others, I am told, ]nclcn<l to have been once his Friends. Surely they are 
their enemies who say so, since nothing can be more odious than to treat a friend 
as they have done. But of this I cannot persuade myself, when I consider the 
constant and eternal aversion of all bad writers to a good one. 

Such as claim a merit from being his Admirers I would gladly ask, if it lays him 
under a personal obligation? At tliat rate he would be the most obliged humble 
servant in the world. I dare s^vear for these in particular, he never desired them to 
be his admirers, nor promised in return to be theirs. That had truly been a sign he 
was of their acquaintance ; but would not the malicious world have suspected such an 
approbation of some mofive worse than ignorance, in the author of the Essay on 
Criticism ? Be it as it will, the reasons of their Admiration and of his Contempt 
ate equally subsisting ; for his works and theirs arc the very same that they were. 

One, therefore, of their assertions, I believe may be true: “That he has a 
contempt for their writings.” And there is another, which wpuld probably be 
sooner allowed by himself than by any good judge beside: “That his own have 
fqund too much success with the public. ” But as it cannot consist with his modesty 
to claim this as a justice, it lies not on him, but entirely on the public, to defend its 
own judgment. 

f There remains what in my opinion might seem a better plea for these people^ iijj 
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than have made u$e of. If Obscurity or Poverty were to exempt a man 

from satire, much more Folly or Dulness, which are still more involuntary; 

nay, as much so as oflHial Deformity. But even this will not help them : 
Deformity becomes Ridicule when a man sets up for being handsome ; 

and so must l)uIi>®|y||Bn''he* sets up for a Wit. They are not ridiculed, because 
Ridicule in itself i^i^^Ptght to be, a pleasure; but because it is just to undeceive 
and vindicate the ipi^t and unpretending part of mankind from imposition ; 
because particular interest ought to yield to general, and a great number, who are 
not naturally Fools, ought never to be made so, in complaisance to a few who are. 
Accordingly we find that in all ages, all vain pretenders, were they ever so poor or 
ever so dull, have been constantly the topics of the most candi^l satirists, from the 
Codrus of JuvKNAl. to the Damon of BoilkauP 

Having mentioned Boileau, the greatest Poet and most judicious Critic of his 
age and country, admirable for his Talents, and yet perhaps more admirable for his 
Judgment in the proper application of them; I cannot help remarking the re- 
semblance betwixt him and our Author, in (dualities. Fame, and Fortune; in the 
distinctions shewn them by their wSu])eiiors, in the general esteem of their Equals, 
and in their extended reputation amongst Foreigners ; in the latter of which ours 
has met with the better fate, as he has had for his Translators persons of the most 
eminent rank and abilities in their respective nations ". But the resemblance holds 
in nothing more, than in their being ecjually abused by the ignorant pretenders to 
Poetry of their times ; of which not the least memory will remain but in their own 
Writings, and in the Notes made uj)on them. What Boileau has done in almost 
all his poems, our Author has only in this : 1 dare answer for him he will do it in 
no more ; and on this principle, of attacking few but who had slandered him, he 
could not have done it at all, had he been confined from censuring obscure and 
worthless persons, for scarce any other were his enemies. However, as the parity 
is so remarkable, I hope it will continue to the last ; and if ever Jie shall give us an 
edition of this I’oem himself, I may sec some of them treated afe gently, on their 
repentance or better merit, as Perrault and Qninault ^ were at last by Boileau. 

In one point 1 must be allowed to think the character of Qjjk English Poet the 
more amiable. He has not been a follower of Fortune or !^l^ess ; he has lived 
with the Great without flattery; been a friend to Men in pov/er without pensions; 
from whom, as he asked, so he received no favour, but what was done Him in his 
Friends. As his Satires were the more just for being delayed, so were his Panegy- 
rics; bestowed only on such persons as he had familiarly known, only for such virtues as 
he had long oljscrved in them, and only at such times as others cease to praise, if 
I not begin to calumniate them, — I mean when out of power or out of fashion^ A 
' satire, therefore, on writers so notorious for the contrary practice, became no man 

^ (Juv, Sat. I. & in. ; Boileau Sat. 1 . 1 ^ [Perratilt, an academician and author of 

* Essay on Criticism, in Ercnch verse, l>y erotic poetry and of ParalUles des Aticiens et 
i^eneral Hamilton; the same, in verse also, by Moderfies, was attacked by Boileau in his ixth 
Monsieur Roboton, Counsellor and Privy Secre- and xth Satires, aiid in several epigrams; Quinault, 
tary to in g George 1 . after by the Abbe Reynel, a more famous (dramatic) poet, in the earlier 
in verse, with notes. Rape <jf the I.ock, in Satires. To the former Boileau became recon- 
French, by the Princess of Conti, Pari.s, 1728, ciled in 1700 (see his rr ./!/. his 

and in Italian ver.sc, by the Abbe Conti a Noble reconciliation with the latter was very incomplete. 
Venetian; and by th^: Marquis Rangoni, Envoy See the allusicm in ch. i. v, 222f.] 

Extraordinary from Modena to King George II. ‘♦As Mr Wycherley, at the time the Tpwn 
Others of his works by Salvini of Florence, &c. declaimed against his book of Poems; Mr Walsh, 
His Essays and Dissertations on Homer, several after his death ; Sir William Trumbull, when he 
times translated in French. Essay on Man, by had resigned the office of Secretary of State; 
the Abbe Reynel, jn verse, by Monsieur Silhouet, Lord Bolingbroke, at his leaving England after 
in prose, i737» nnd since by others in French, the Queen’s death ; Lord Oxford, in his last 
Italian, and Latin. P. decline of life ; Mr Secretary Craggs, at the 
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so well as himself; as none, it is plain, was so little in friendships, 
in that of those whom they had most abused, namely |^jGi::eatest and BeS; of all 
Parties. Let me add a further reason, that, tho’ engaged f riendships, he never 

espoused their Animosities; and can almost singly ciialldlll^^rais honour, not to have 
written a line of any man, which, through Guilt, throug]^H|||i|jfe or through Fear, 
through variety of Fortune, or change of Interests, he wasHjj^^Bpwilling to own. 

I shall* conclude with remarking what a pleasure it to every reader of 

Humanity, to see all along, that our Author in his very laughtef^is not indulging his 
own ill-nature, but only punishing that of others. As to his Poem, those alone are 
capable of doing it justice, who, to use the words of a great writer^, know how hard 
it is (with regard bc^h to his subject and his manner) vetustis DARE NOVITATEM, 
Or.SOLETIS NITORKM, OHSCURIS LUCKM, EASTIDITIS GRA'l'IAM. I am 

A’our most lunnble servant, 

St James’s, 

Dec. 22, 1728. William Clkland’. 


ADVKRTISKMENT 

To the First Fhlition of the Fourth Book of the DuNClAi), when printed 
separately in the Year 1742. 

We apjprehend it can be deemed no injury to the author of the three first 
books of the Dunciad, that we publish this Fourth. It was found merely by 
accident, in taking a survey of the Library oi a late eminent nobleman; but in 
so blotted a condition, and in so many detached pieces, as plainly shewed it not 
only to be incorrect, but unfinished. That the author of the three first books had a 
design to extend and complete his i)oem in this manner, appears from the dissertation 
prefixed to it, where it is said, that the design is more extensive, and that lua may 
expect other episodcB to complete it: and from the declaration in the argument to the 
third book, that the accomplishment of the prophesies therein, zvonld be the theme 
hereafter of a gredUx Dnnciad, But whether or no he be the author of this, we 
declare ourselves ^rorant. If he be, we are no more to be blamed for the 
publication of it, th^ii Tucca and Varius for that of the last six books of the ^{neid, 
tho’ perhaps inferior to the former A 

If any person be possessed of a more ])erfect copy of this work, or of any other 
fragments of it, and will communicate them to the publisher, we shall make the 
next edition more complete : In which we also promise to insert any Criticisfns that 
shall be published (if at all to the purpose) with the Names of the Authors ; or any 
letters sent us (though not to the purpose) shall yet be printed under the title of 
Epistohv Obscin'ornm Virornm^; which, together with some otliers of the same kind 

end of the South Sea year, and after his death : 
others only in Epitaphs. P. 

^ Pliny, in Hist. Nat., ad ^t. § 15. 

2 This Gentleman was of Scotland, and bred 
at the University of Utrecht, with the Earl of 
Mar. He served in Spain under Earl Rivers. 

After the Peace, he was made one of the Com- 
missioners of the Customs in Scotland, and then 
of Taxes in England, in which having shewn 
hirtiself for twenty years diligent, punctual, and 
incorruptible, though without any other assistance 
of Fortune, he was suddenly displaced by the 
Minister in the sixty eighth year of his age ; 
and died two months after, in 1741. He was a 
person of Universal Learning, and an enlarged 
Conversation; no man had a warmer heart for 


his*ErIcnd, or a sincerer attachment to the 
Constitution of his Country. P. — And yet for all 
this, the Public will not allow him to be the 
author of this Letter. Warburton. 

^ I According to Uonalus, Vergil left to his 
friends Varius and Tucca (who had prevented 
him from burning the Aineid),his works, on con- 
dition that they should not introduce any emenda- 
tions of their own. Augustus bade them interpret 
the pi-oviso thus ; that they might emend their 
author by omissions, but not by additions.] 

•* [This title is of course burrowed from that of 
the famous attacks on the schoolmen, in which 
Ulrich von Hutten took the most prominent 
part.] 
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by for that end, may make no unpleasant addition to the future 
^i^^lP^pions of this poem. 

.^^;j;toVERTISEMENT 

, <Xo the complete Edition of 1743. 

I HAVE long had d"^esign of giving some sort of Notes on the works of this 
. poet. Before X had the happiness of his acquaintance, 1 had written a com- 
mentary on his Essay 07 i Alan^ and have since finished another on the Essay on 
Criticism. , There was one already on the Dunciad, which had met with general 
approbation ; but I still thought some additions were wanting (of a more serious 
l^d) to the humourous notes of Scriblcriis^ and even to those written by Mr 
Caeland, Dr Arbuthnot.^ and others. I had lately the pleasure to pass some months 
with the author in the country, where I prevailed upon him to do what I had long 
desired, and favour me with Ins explanation of several passages in his works. It 
happened, that just at that juncture was published x ridiculous book against him, 
full of Personal Reflections, which furnished him with a lucky opportunity of 
improving This Foem^ by giving it the only thing it wanted, a more considerable 
Hero. lie was always sensible of its defect in that particular, and owned he had 
let it pass with the Hero it had, purely for want of a better; not entertaining the 
least expectation that such an one was reserved for this Post, as has since obtained 
the Laurel: But since that had happened, he could no longer deny this justice 
either to him or the Ditnciad. 

And yet I will venture to say, there was another motive which had still more 
weight with our Author: This person was one, who from every Folly (not to say 
Vice) of which another would be ashamed, has constantly derived a Vanity ; and 
therefore was the fuan in the ivorld u'ho would least be hurt by it. Warburton. 


ADVERTLSEMENTh 

* Printed in the Journals, 1730. 

r 

Whereas, upon occasion of certain Pieces relating to the Gentlemen aC the 1 
Dunciad, some have been willing to suggest, as if they looked upon them as ■ 
an abuse: we can do no less than own, it is our o])inion, that to call these 
Gentlemen had authors is no sort of abuse, but a great truth. We cannot alter this 
opinion without* some reason; but we promise to do it in respect to every person ! 
who thinks it an injury to be represented as no Wit, or Poet, provided he procures 
a Certificate of his being really such, from any flnre of his companions in the 
Dunciad, or from Mr Dennis sitii^ly, who is esteemed equal to any three of 
the number. ' ’ 


MARTINUS SCRIBLPIRUS’ 
Of the POEM. 


This poem, as it celebcateth the most grave and ancient of things, Chaos, 
Night, and 'Dulness; so is it of the .most grave and ancient kind. Homer 
(saith Aristotle) was the first who gave the Form, and (saith Horace) who adap|id 
the Measure, to heroic poesy. But, even Ijefore this, may be rationally presumed 
from what the Ancients have left written, was a piece by Homer composed, of like 

* Taken from the Grub-street youmal, but printed with such variations as evidently shew; 
a wish to conceal its origin. Carruthers. 
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nature and matter with this of our poet. For of Epic soj:^it appeareth to 
yet of matter surely not unpleasant, witness what is r'^^rted of it by t 
archbishop Eustathius, in Odyss. x. And accordingly Aristotle, in his Pf>eti^ 
iv., doth further set forth, that as the Iliad and Odyssey gaVe example to Twtlp 
so did this poem to Comedy its first idea. , . 

From these authors also it should seem, that the Hero, or chief personage 
was no less obscure^ and his understanding and sentiments no less quaint and 
strange (if indeed not more so) than any of the actors of our poem. Margites was 
the name of this personage, whom Antiquity recordeth to have been Dunce the first 
and surely, from what w'e hear of him, not unworthy to be the root of so spreading 
a tree, and so min*erous a ]')ostcrity. The ])oem, therefore, celebrating him wgis 
properly and absolutely a Diinci<ui; which thougli now unhappily lost, yet is its 
nature sufficiently known by the infallible tokens aforesaid. And thus it doth 
appear, that the first Dunciad w’as the first Epic poem, wTitten by Homer himself, 
and anterior even to the Iliad or Odyssey 

Now, forasmuch as our ])oct had translated those two famous works of Homer 
which are yet left, he did conceive it in some sort his duty to imitate that also 
which was lost : and was therefore induced to bestow on it the same form which 
Homer’s is reported to have had, namely tl.at of Epic poem : with a title also 
framed after the ancient Creek manner, to wit, that of Dunciad. 

Wonderful it is, that so few of the moderns have been stimulated to attempt 
some Dunciad! since, in the opinion of the multitude, it might cost less pain and 
oil than an imitation of the greater Epic. l>ut possible it is also, that, on due 
reflection, the maker might find it easier to paint a Charlemagne, a Brute or a 
Godfrey*, with just \)omp and dignity heroic, than a Margites, a Codriis**, or 
a Flecknoe. ^ 

We shall next declare the occasion and the cause which moved our poet to this 
particular work. He lived in those days, when (after providence had permitted the 
invention of Printing as a scourge for the sins of the learned) Paper also became so 
cheap, and Printers so numerous, that a deluge of Authors covered th(^ land : 
Whereby, not only the peace of the honest unwriting subject was daily molested, 
but unmerciful dejnau^ls were made of his applause, yea of his money, by such as 
\voi{ld^ieithcr earn the one, nor deserve the other. At the same time, the licence 
of the Press was such, that it grew dangerous to refuse them either ; for they would 
forthwith publish slanders unpunished, the authors being anonymous, and skulking 
under the^wings of Publishers, a set of men who never scrupled to vend either 
Calumny or Blasphemy, as long as the Town would call for it. 

® Now our author, living in those times, did conceive it an endeavour well worthy 
an honest Satirist, to dissuade the dull, and punish the wicked, the only way that 
was lefit. In that public-spirited#view he laid ^le plan of his Poem, as the greatest 
service he was capable (without much hurt, or being slain) to render his dear 
country. First, taking things from their original, he considereth the Causes creative 


* £The Marf^iies is ascribed to Homer by 
Aristotle [Poet. c. iv.), and stated ;p hold the 
same relation to comedy, that the Iliad and 

Odyssey hold to tragedy. K. O. Miillcr thinks 
that th<t lambic verses introduced into it were 
interi^lated in a later version ; and states that 
* from the few fragments and notices relative to 
the poem which have come down to us, ;wc can 
gather that it was a representation of a stupid 
man, who had a hi^h opinion of his own clever- 
nfess, for he was said, ‘ to know many works, but 
Jnow all badly.' The following is an attempt at 


rendering the beginning of the M. : 

‘ Once to Colophon came an ancient and hea- 
venly singer, 

Votary he of the Muses and of far-darting Apollo, 
And in his hands he held a well-timed lyre.'J 

[The fabulous King of Britain, the hero of 
Wace’s and Layamon’s pobrns.J 

3 [Godfrey of Bouillon, the hero of Tasso’s 
yeritsalem Drlh^eredi] 

^ I See fo Arbuthnoty v. 85 .] 

5 Vide Bossu, Du FceMe E pique, ch, viii. 
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of such Authors, namely Ditlness and PoveHy ; the one born with them, the other 
contracted by neglect of their proper talents, through self-conccit of greater abilities. 
This truth he wrappeth in Allegory'^ (as the construction of Kjnc poesy requireth) 
and feigns that one of these Cjoddesses had taken up her abode with the other, and 
that they jointly inspired all such writers and such works. He proceedeth to shew 

qualities they bestow on these authors, and the effects they produce^: then the 
materials^ or stock with which they furnish them ^ ; and (above all) that self-opinion^ 
which causeth it to seem to themselves vastly greater than it is, and is the prime 
motive of their setting up in this sad and sorry merchandise. The great power of 
these Goddesses acting in alliance (whereof as the one is the mother of Industry, so 
is the other of Plodding), was to be exemplified in some oney great and remarkable 
Action^ : and none could be more so than tliat which our poet hath chosen, vh. the 
restoration of the reign of Chaos and Night, by the ministry of Dulness their 
Daughter, in the removal of her imperial scat from the City to the polite World; as 
the Action of the yEneid is the restoration of the cm^hre of Troy, liy the removal of 
the race from thence to Latium. But as Homer singing only the IVrat/i of Achilles, 
yet includes in his poem the whole liistory of the Trojan war; in like manner our 
author hath drawn into this single Action the whole history of Dulness and her 
children. 

/ A Person must next be fixed upon to support this Action, d'his P/umtoni in the 

poet’s mind must have a Na??ie” : He finds it to be -; and he becomes of course 

the Hero of the Poem. 

The Fable being thus, according to the best Example, one and entire, as 
contained in the Proposition ; the Machinery is a continued chain of Allegories, 
setting forth the whole Power, Ministry, and Empire of Dulness, extended through 
her subordinate instruments, in all her various operations. 

, This is branched into Episodes^ each of which hath its Moral apart, though all 
conducive to the main end. Tlie Crowd assembled in the second book demon- 
strates the design to be more extensive than to bad poets only, and that we may 
expect .other Episodes of the Patrons, Encouragers, or Paymasters of such authors, 
as occasion shall bring them forth. And the third book, if well considered, 
seemeth to embrace the whole World. P'.ach of the Carnet;, relateth to some or 
other vile class of writers : d'he first concerncth the Plagiary, to whom he gi\'bth the 
name of Moore ; the second, the libellous Novelist, whom he stylcth Pdi/.a ; the 
third, the flattering Dedicator; the fourth, the bawling Critic, or noisy Poet ; the 
fifth, the dark and dirty Party-writer; and so of the rest; assigning to each some 
proper name or other, such as he could find, 

. As for the Characters^ the public hath already acknowledged how justly they 
are drawn : the manners arc so depicted, and the sentiments so peculiar to those to 
whom applied, that surely to transfer them to any other or wiser personages would 
be exceeding difficult : and certain it is that every person concerned, being consulted 
apart, hath readily owned the resemblance of every portrait, his own excepted. 
So Mr Cibber calls them, “a parcel of poor 7aretcheSj so many silly fics^ : but 
adds, our Author’s Wit is remarkably more bare and barren, whenever it would fall 
foul on Cibber y than upon any other Person whatever.” 

The Descriptions are singular, the Comparisons very quaint, the Narration 
various, yet of one colour: The purity and chastity of Diction is so preserved, that 


• Bossu, chap. vii. 

2 Book I. V. 32, &c. 

3 Ver. 4-; to 54. 

< Ver. 57 to 77. 

5 Ver. 80. 


** Bossu, chap, vii, viii. 

7 Ibid. chap. viii. Vide Aristot. Poetic. 
cap. IX. 

3 Letter to Mr P . pp. 7, 9, &c. 
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in the places most suspicious not the 'ivords but only the miages have been censured, 
and yet are those images no other than liave been sanctified by ancient and classical 
Authority (though, as was the manner of those good times, not so curiously wrapped 
up), yea, and commented upon by the most grave Doctors, and approved Critics. 

As it bcaretli the name of Kpic^ it is thereby subjected to such severe indispens- 
able rules as are laid on all Neoterics, a strict imitation of the Ancients; insomuch 
that any deviation, accompanied with whatever poetic beauties, hath always been 
censured by the sound Critic. How exact that Imitation hath been in this piece, 
appeareth not only by its general structure, but by particular allusions infinite, 
many whereof have escaped both the commentator and ]K)et himself ; yea divers by 
his exceeding diligei^ce are so altered and interwoven with the rest, that several 
have already been, and more will be, by the ignorant al)uscd, as altogether and 
originally his own. 

In a word, the whole poem proveth itself to be the work of our Author, when 
his faculties were in full vigour and perfection; at that exact time when years have 
ripened the Judgment, without <liminishing the imagination : which, by good Critics, 
is held to be punctually at /i?;*/!'. For, at that season it was that Virgil finished his 
Georgies; and Sir Richard Blackmore, at the like age com])osing his Arthurs, 
declared the same to be the very Acme and pitch of life for Epic ])ocsy : Though 
since he hath altered it to sixty^ the year in which he published his Alfred b True 
it is, that the talents for Criticism^ namely, smartness, quick censure, vivacity of 
remark, certainty of asseveration, indeed all but acerbity, seem rather the gifts of 
Youth than of riper Age. But it is far otherwise in Poetry ; witness the works of 
Mr Rymer^ and Mr I)cnnis, who, beginning with Criticism, became afterwards 
such Poets as no age hath paralleled. With good reason therefore did our author 
choose to write his Essay on that subject at twenty, and reserve for his maturer years 
this great and wonderful work of the Dunciad. P. 


By AUTHORITY. 

JlBg bh’tuc ot tljC ‘Eutijovity in bestrh by tijc Act for subjecting Poets to the 
power of a Licenser, fijc ijabe rrbtsfh tijis Jptrrc ; bjfjcrc finhtng tljc style anb appellation 
of King to Ijabe been giben to a critain Pretender, Pseudo- Poet, or Phantom, of tije 
name of Tibbald; anb apprcljcnbing tljc same may be beemeb in some sort a reflec- 
tion pn Majesty, or at least an insult on tfjat llcgal ^iitljority biljiclj Ijas bestobicb on 
anotljcr person t]^e Crown of Po€sy : e f)abCgorbrrfli tljc saib Pretender, Pseudo- 

Poet, or Phantom, utterly to vanish anb evaporate out of tljis biork: ^nb bo bfclarc 
tl)e saib Cljronc of |3oesy fremt fjcncefortl} to be abbicatrb anb bacant, unless buly anb 
labifully supplicb by tfje LAUREArK himself, ^nb it is Ijereby enacteb, tflat no otf)er 
person bo presume to All tlje same. 

' OC. Ch. 


^ See his Essays. P. (1693), which contains some absurd cavils against 

^ [The author of a Short Vie 7 v 0/ Tragedy Shaksperc as well as against later authors. 1 
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: THE DUNCIAD: 

! To Dr JONATHAN SWIFT i. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 

ARCxUMENT. 

THE Proposition,, the Invocation,, and the Inscription. Then the Original of the 
great Empire of Dulness, and cause, of the eontiniiance thereof. The College of the 
Goddess in the City,, 7uiih her private Academy for Poets in particular ; the Governors 
of it ^ and the four Cardinal Virtues. 'Then the Poem hastes into the midst of things, 
presenting her, on the rvcning of a I.ord Mayor's day, rtvolving the long sttcces^wn 
of her Sons, and the glories pa.d and to come. She fixes her eye 07t Bays to be the 
Instrument of that great Eiient 'ivhich is the Subject of the Poem. He is described 
pensive among his Books, giving up the Cause, ajid apprehending the Period of her 
Empire: After debating 7vh ether to betake himself to the Church, or to Gaining, or to 
Party-zvriting, he raises an Altar of proper books, and {making first his solemn 
prayer and declaration) purposes thereon to sacrifice all his unsuccessful 'writings. 
As the pile is kindled, the Goddess, beholding the flame from her seat, flies and 
puts it out, by casting upon it the poem of Thule. .She forthwith reveals herself 
to him, transports him to her 'Temple, unfolds her Arts, and initiates him into her 
Mysteries; then denouncing the death of iuisden the Poet Laureate, anoints him, 
* carries him to Court, and proclaims him Successor. 


BOOK I. 

Mighty Mother^, and her Son, \v|io Inings 
X The Smithfield Muses ^ to the ear of Kings, 

I sing. Say you, her instruments the Great ! 

Call'd to this work by Dulness, Jove, and Kate G 
You by whose care, in vain decry’d and curst, 

Still Dunce the second reigns like Dunce the first; 
Say, how the Goddess bade Britannia sleep, 

And pour’d her Spirit o’er the land and deep. 


' [In considering the relations betwc'f^i Pope 
and Swift, concerning which see Introductory 
Memoir, it should never be left out of sight that 
their acquaintance commenced at a time (1713) 
when Swift was at the height of his influence as 
a political adviser as well as literary champion of 
the Tory party, while Pope had hardly secured 
the first step on the ladder of fame. The compo- 
sition of the Dunciad was as it were cradled by 
the friendship of Swift: and the ded*cation by 
which it was Accompanied when first pjiblished 
in a complete form in April 1729, was therefore 
a tribute in every sense merited by the person to 
whom it was addressed. It must have reached 
him at the most miserable period of his life, after 
his return from his last visit to England ana aft 4 r 
the death of Stella. J 


® TJth Mighty Moilter, &*c.] in the first Edd. 
it was thus, 

‘ Hooks and the Man T sing, the first who brings 
The Smithfield Muses to the ear of Kings,* &c. P. 

^ The Sniithpield Mmes\ Smithheld is the 
place where Bartholomew Fair was kept, whose 
shows, machines, and dramatical entertainments, 
formerly agreeable only to the tastd of the 
Rabble, were, by the Hero of this poem and 
others of equal genius, brought to the Theatres 
of Clovent-gardeu, LincoIns-ini\ -fields, and the 
Haymarket, to be the reigning pleasures of the 
Court and Town. This happened in the reigns 
of King George I. and II. See Book ill. 

^ By Dulness, fove, and Fate i. e. by thi^r 
Judgmetiis, their Interests, and their IncUn 0 t 
tions. P. ■ ; i 
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In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read, 

Ere Pallas issu’d from the Thund’rei*’s head, lo 

Dulness o’er all possess’d her ancient right. 

Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night 
Fate in their dotage this fair Idiot gave, 

Gross as her sire, and as her mother grave, • 

Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 15 

She rul’d, in native Anarchy, the mind. 

Still her old Empire to restore*^ she tries. 

For, born a Goddess, Dulness never dies. 

O Thou! whatever title please thine ear, 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff^, or Gulliver**! 20 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air ''. 

Or laugh and shake in Rab’lais’ easy chair*'. 

Or praise the Court, or magnify Mankind^, 

Or thy griev’d Country’s copper chains unbind ; 

From thy Ikeotia tho’ her Pow’r retires*^, 25 

Mourn not, my SvviK'l', at aught our Realm acquires®. 

Here pleas’d behold her mighty wings outspread 
Tp hatch a new Saturnian age of Lead 

Close to those walls where Folly holds her throne, 

And laughs to think Monroe would take her down, 30 

Where o’er the gates, by his fam’d father’s hand 
Great (.Mbber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand ; 

One Cell there is, conceard from vulgar eye. 

The Cave of Poverty and Poetry 


coin in which, upon the great discontent 

of the people, his M.ajesty was graciously pleased 
to recal. P. 

® Boeotia of old lay under the raillery of the 
neighbouring wits, as Ireland does now ; though 
each of those nations produced one of the great- 
est wits and greatest gener.'tls of their age. P. 

* Mour 7 i noty my at might our Realm 

acqHires.'\ Ironic^ ite 7 -um. The Politics of 
England and Ireland were at this time by some 
thought to be opposite, or interfering with each 
other : Dr Swift of course was in the interest of 
the latter, our Author of the former. P. 

To hatch a new Satti 7 -nian age of Lead. '\ 
The ancient Golden Age is by Poets styled 
Sati^nian, as being under the reign of Saturn ; 
but in the Chemical language Saturn is Lead. 
She is said here only to be spreading her wings 
to hatch this age ; which is not produced com- ^ 
pletely till the fourth book. P. 

** [Physician to Bedlam Hospital.] 

Mr Cains Gabriel Cibber, father of the Poet 
Laureate. The two Statues of the Lunatics oyer 
the gates of Bedlam Hospital were done by kimj 
and (as the son justly says of them) are no ill 
monuments of his fame as an artist. P. 

*3 Poverty and Poetry\ I cannot here om^t a 
remark that will greatly endear our Author to 
every one, who shall attentively observe that 
Humanity and Candour, which every where ap- 
pear in him towards those unhappy objects of 
the ridicule of all mankind, the bad Poets. He , 


* Conformably to Milton's doctrine. Par. 
Lost, 11. 894 and 960. ITakeJield. 

J Still her old Empire to rest ore\ This Resto- 
ration makes the Completion of the Poem. Vide 
Book IV. P. • 

® [In the Satire on John Partridge the Alma- 
nac-maker and subsequent publications. Steele 
borrowed the pseudonym of Isaac Bicker.stafF 
from Swift, who was a contributor to a few of the 
earlier papers of the Tatleri\ 

** —Drapier, Bicker staff, or Gulliver W The 
several names and characters he assumed in his 
ludicrous, his splenetic, or his party-writings ; 
whiah take in all his works. P. 

® (In the Travels of Gulliver, as Warburton 
interprets the passage. But Mr Bootn, in Field- 
ing’s Amelia, is beyond a doubt right in his 
observation that ‘ he does not remember to have 
ever seen in Swift’s works the least attempt in 
the .manner of Cervantes,’ and that the name of 
Lucian might have been appropriately introduced 
among those of the authors whom Swift studied 
above all others.] 

® After Ver. 22 in the MS. 

*Or in tha graver Gown instruct.mankind. 
Or silent let thy morals tell thy mind.’ 

But this was to be understood, as the Poet says, 
like the 23rd Verse. P. 

; ? Or praise the Court, or magnify Mankind,^ 

Ifwtif founding to GullivePs representations of 
^jboth. — ^The next line relates to the papers of the 
^Drapier against the currency of IVooiPs copper 
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Keen, hollow winds howl thro* the bleak recess, 

Emblem of Music caus’d by Emptiness. 

Hence’ Bards, like Proteus long in vain tied down\ 

Escape in Monsters, and ama/.e the town. 

Hence Miscellanies spring, the weekly boast 
Of Curl’s chaste press, and Lintot’s rubric post^ : 

Hence hymning Tyburn’s elegiac lines 
Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, Magazines^; 

Sepulchral Lies'\ our holy walls to grace, 

And New-year Odes*'’, and all tlie Grub-street race. 

In clouded Majesty here Dulness shone ; ' 

Four guardian Virtues, round, support her throne: 
iFierce champion Fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hisses, blows, or want, or loss of ears : 

Calm d'empe ranee, whose blessings those partake 
Who hunger, and who thirst f(jr scribbling sake: 

Prudence, whose glass presents th’ approaching jail : 

Poetic Justice, with her lifted scale. 

Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs. 

And solid pudding against empty ])raise. 

Here she beholds the Chaos dark and deep 7, 

Where nameless Somethings in their causes sleep, 

’'nil genial Jacob or a warm 'Phird day, 

Call forth each mabs, a Poem, or a Play: 

How hints, like spawn, scarce quick in embryo lie, 

How new-born nonsense lirst is taught to cry. 

Maggots half-form’d in rhyme exactly meet. 

And learn to crawl upon poetic feet. 

here imputes all scandalous rhymes, scurrilous --jie-iv boric 7ionse>isc first is taught to cry, 

weekly papers, base flatteries, wretched elegies, at others, dead-born Scandal has its monthly 
songs, and verses (even from those sung at Court funeral, where Dulnesi assumes all the various 
to ballads in the streets), not so much to malice shapes of Folly to draw in and cajole the Rabble, 
or servility as to Dulness ; and not so much to The eruption of every miserable Scribbler ; the 
Dulness as to Necessity. And thus, at the very scum of every dirty News- paper ; or F'ragments 
commencement of his Satire, makes an apology of Fragments, picked up from every Dunghill, 
for all that ai‘e to be satirized. P. under the title of Papers, Essays, Reflections, 

^ Ov. liletam. xiii. [v. 918]. Warhurtou. A i'onfiitations, Queries, Verses, Songs, Epigrams, 
very close resemblance to the lines of Young in his R iddles, equally the disgrace of human Wit, 
first epistle on the authors of the age, addressed Morality, Decency, and Common Sense. P. and 
to Mr Pope. IVarton. Warburton. 

* Curl's chaste press, and LintoPs rubric ^ Sepulchral Lies,] Is a just satire on the 
post:] Two Booksellers, of whom see Bo» k ii. Flatteries Mid Falsehoods admitted to be inscribed 
The former was fined by the Court of King’s on the walls of Churches, in Epitaphs. P. 

Bench for publishing obscene books; the latter ® Neiv-year Odes,] Made by the Poet Lau- 
usually adorned his shop with titles in red let- reate for the tiidb being, to be sung at Court on 
ters. P. every New-year’s day, the words of which are 

3 Ver. 41 in the former Editions, happily drowned in the voices and instruments. 

‘ Hence hymning Tyburn’s elegiac lay, The Neiv-year Odes of the Hero of this work 

Hence the soft sing-song on Cecilia’s Day.’ were of a cast distinguished from all that preceded 

Warburton. him, and made a conspicuous part of his charac- 
Hence hymning Tyburn's elegiac lines,] It ter as a writer, which doubtless induced our 
is an ancient English custom for the Malefactors Author to mtntion them here so particularly. P. 
to sing a Psalm at their execution at Tyburn ; ^ Compare Milton, I^ar. Lost, Bk. iii. v. xi. 

and no less customary to print Elegies on their Wakefield. 

deaths, at the same time, or before, P. ^ fjacob Tonson the bookseller: ‘left-legged 

^ Magazines.] The common name of those Jacob,’ as he was afterwards called, who publish- 
upstart collections in prose and verse ; in which, cd for both Dryden and Pope.] 
at some tinxes, 
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Here one poor word an hundred clenches makes 
And ductile Dulness new majandcrs tak^s ; . 

There motley images her fancy strike, 65 

Figures ill pair’d, and Similes unlike. 

She secs a Mob of Metaphors advance, 

Pleas’d with the madness of the mazy dance; 

How Tragedy and Comedy embrace; 

How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race; 7 ® 

How dime himself ^ stands still at her command, 

Realms shift their place, and Ocean turns to land. 

Here ^ay Description Egypt glads with show’rs, 

Or gives to Zcmlda fruits, to Barca flow’rs ; 

Glitt’ring with ice here hoary hills are seen, 75 

There painted valleys of eternal green; 

In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 

And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow 

All these and more the chmd-compelling Queen 
Beholds thro’ fogs, that magnity the scene. 80 

She, tinsell’d o’er in robes of varying hues, 

Witli self-applause her wild creation views; 

Sees momentary monsters rise and fall. 

And with her own fools-colours gilds them all. 

’Twas on the day when * rich and grave 85 

Like Camon, triumph’d both on land and wave: 

(Pomps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 

Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces) 

Now Night descending, the proud scene was o’er, 

But liv’d in Settle’s numbers one day more‘s. 90 

Now May’rs and Shrieves all hush’d and satiate lay, 

Yet ate, in dreams, the custard of the day; 

While pensive Poets painful vigils keep, 

Sleeple<» themselves, to give their readers sleep. 


^ Here one poor ivord an hundred clenches 
makes,] It may not be amiss to give an instance 
or two of these operations of id ness out of the 
works of her Sons, celebrated in the Poem. A 
great Critic formerly held these clenches in snch 
abhorrence, that he declared, “he that woidd 
pun,* would pick a pocket.” Yet IVIr Dennis’s 
works afford us notable examples in #his kind ; 

Alexander Pope hatli sent abroad into the world 
as many Bulls as his namesake Pope Alexan- 
der . — Let us take the initial anti final letters of 
his name, viz. A. P — E, and they give you 
the idea of an Ape. — Pope comes from the I.atin 
word Popa, which signifies a little Wart : or from 
poppysma, because he was continually popping 
out squibs of wit, or rather Popysmata, or 
papisms'* Dennis on Horn, and Daily you 7 'nal, 
- Jufie II, 1728. P. [A ‘clench’ or ‘clinch’ was 
a common expression for a pun.] 

® How Farce and Epic — How Time him- 
self, 6 r^c.] Allude to the transgressions of the 
Unities in the Plays of such Poets. For the 
Miracles wrought upon Time and Place, and 
the mixture of Tragedy and Comedy, Farce 


and Epic, sec Pluto and Proserpine, Penelope, 
&c. if yet extant. P. 

^ Ver. 85 in the former Editions, 

‘’Twas on the day when 'I'horold, rich and grave.’ 

Sir George Thorold, Lord Mayor of London 
in the year 1720. The Procession of a Lord 
Mayor is made partly by land, and partly by 
watei# — Cimon, the famous Athenian General, 
obtained a victory by sea, and another by land, 
on the .same day, over the Persians and Barba- 
rians. P. [The battle of the Eurymedon.J 

4 But liv'd in Settle's nutnbers one day more.] 
A beautiful manner of speaking, usual with poets 
in praise of poetry. Settle was poet to the City 
of London. His office was to compijse yearly 
panegyrics upon the Lord Mayors, and verses to 
be spoken in the pageants : But that part of the 
shows being at length frugally abolished, the em- 
ploymentof City -poet ceased ; so that upon Settle’s 
demise there was no successor to that place. P. 
[Part om.\ [As to Elkanah Settle, see To the 
Author of a Poem entitled Successio; in Miscel- 
laneous Poems.] 
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Much to the mindful Queen the feast recalls 95 

What ,City Swans once sung within the walls ; 

Much she -revolves their arts, their ancient praise, 

And sure . succession down from Heywood’s^ days. 

She saw, with joy, the line immortal run, 

Each sire imprest, and glaring in his son : 100 

So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, 

Each growing lump, and brings it to a Bear. 

She saw old Prynne in restless Danier-^ shine, 

■ And Eusden eke out ^ Blackmore’s endless line;*. 

She saw slow Philips creep like Tate’s poor* page, 105 

And all the mighty Mad "* in Dennis rage. 

In each she marks her Image full exprest, 

But chief in Bays’s''* monster-breeding breast : 


* John Htyivooit, wliose I lUet ludtis were print- 
ed in the time of Henry VI 11 . P. 

* Old Prymie in restless D(xuiel\ The fii '^t 
edition had it, 

Shesaiu in Norton all his father shine: 
a grfcat mistake ! for Daniel Dc Foe had part:-, 
but Norton De Foe was a ureiched writer, ami 
never attempted Poetry, Much more ju-.tly is 
Daniel himself m.ule successor to W. _Pryu, both 
of whom wrote Verses as well as Politics. And 
both these authors had a semblance in their fates 
as well as writings, having been alike scntence<l 
to the Pillory. P. [Vstx. om. William Prynne 
wasinthe year 1633 sentenced to a fine of 
placed in the pillory, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment till he should recant, on account of his // is- 
triomastiXf written in condemnation of plays and 
supposed to reflect on Queen Henrietta Maria. 
De Foe underwent a similar puni.sbment in 1703 
for his book the Shortest iV ay with the Dissenters, 
but was not, like Prynne, subjected to the i)enalty 
of losing his ears, as Pope implies infra, I>k u. 
V. 147.3 

3 And Eusden eke out, dr’e. J Laurence Eusden, 
Poet La>ireate [before Cibber]. Mr Jacob gives a 
catalogue of some few onlyof his works, which were 
very numerous. Of Blackmore, see Hook 11. Of 
Philips, Book I. 262 and Book in. proJ>efin, 

Nahum Tate was Poet Lanrc.rte, acold writer, 
of no invention ; but sometimes translated tole- 
rably when befriended by Mr Dryden. In his 
second part of Absalom and Achitophel are above 
two hundred admi»'ablc lines together of that'great 
hand, which strongly shine thro’ the insipidity of 
the, rest. Something parallel may be observed of 
another author here mentioned. P. [Part om. 1 

* And all the mighty Mad] 'Phis is by no 
means to be understood litefally, as if Mri Dennis 
were really mad, according to the Narrative of 
Dr Norris in Swift and Pope’s Miscellanies. 
No — it is spoken of that Excellent and Divine 
Madfiess, so often mentioned by Plato : that poet- 

.’sical rage and enthusiasm, with which Mr D. hath, 
in his time, been highly possessed ; and of those 
extraordinary hints and motions whereof he 
himself so feelingly treats in his preface to the 
* Rem. on Pr. Artk. Mr John Dennis was the son 
, of a Saddler in London born in 1657. He paid 
court to Mt Dryden; aud having obtained some 


ci^rrcspondence with Mr Wycherley and Mr Con- 
greve, he immediately obliged the public with 
their l.etters. He made himself known to the 
(joverninent by many admirable schemes and 
projects; which the Ministry, for reasons best 
known to themselves, constantly kept private. 
For his character as a writer, it is given usasfol- 
lows : “Mr Dennis is excellent at Pindaric writ- 
ings, perfectly regular in all his ijerformance.s, 
and a jierson of sound I. earning. That he is 
master of a great deal of Penetration and Judg- 
rnent, his criticisms (particularly on Prince 
Arthur) do sufficiently demonstrate.” B'rom the 
.same account it also appears “ that he writ Plays 
more to get Reputation than MoneyP Dennis 
of himself. See Giles Jacob’s Lives of Dram. 
Poets, p, 68, 69, compared with p. 286. [B'or an 
account of the life-lung combat between Pope and 
his arch-enemy Dennis, of which the former had 
by no means invariably the best, I ntroductory 
Memoir-. The Narrative on the F renzy of J. D, 
was written by Pope 19.1713.] 

^ [As to Colley Cibber and Theobald.see In- 
troductory Remarks to the Dunciad.] 

But chief in Bays’s, <57^6'.] In the former Edd. 
thu-s, 

‘ But chief, in Tibbald’s monster-breeding breast ; 
Sees Gods with Diemons in strange league ingage, 
And earth, and heav’n, and hell her battles wage. 

She ey’d the Bard, where supperless he sate, 
And pin’d, unconscious of his rising fate ; 

Studious he sate, with all his Books around, ’ 

Sinking fffim thought to thought, &c.’ 

Var. Tibbald] Author of a pamphlet intitled, 
Shakesfear restor’d. During two whole years 
while Mr Popi was preparing his Edition of 
Shakespear, he published Advertisements, re- 
questing assistance, and promising satisfaction to 
any whu could contribute to its greater perfection. 
But this Restorer, who was at that rime soliciting 
favours of him by letters, did wholly conceal his J 
design, till after its publication ; (which he was ' 
since not ashamed to own, in a Daily Journal of I 
Nov. 26, 1728). And then an outcry was made | 
in the Prints, that our Author had joined with the | 
Bookseller to raise an extravagant subscription; j 
in which he had n« share, of which he had i|io ! 
knowledge, and against which he had publicklyf. j 
advertised in his own prbposals for Homer. Pi% j 
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Bays, form’d by nature Stage and Town to bless 
And act, and be, a Coxcomb with success. 

Dulness, with transport eyes the lively Dunce, 
Remembring she herself was J’ertness once. 

Now (shame to horlune"!) an ill Run at Play 
Blank’d his bold visage, and a thin Third day ^ ; 
Swearing and siipperless the Hero sate. 

Blasphem’d his Cods, the Dice, an<l tlamn’d his P'ate ; 
Then gnaw’d his pen, then dash’d it on the ground. 
Sinking from thought to thought*^, a vast profound) 
Plunged for his sense, but found no bottom there ; 

Yet wrote and flounder’d on in mere despair. 

Round him much Fanbryo, much Abortion lay 
Much future Ode, and abdicated IMay ; 

Nonsense precipitate, like running Read, 

'That sli[)p’d thro’ Cracks and Zig-zags of the ilead. 
All that on Folly F'renzy could beget. 

Fruits of dull Heat, aiul Sooterkins'* of Wit, 

Next, o’er his r>ooks his eyes began to roll. 

In pleasing memory of all he stole, 

ll(.)w here he sipp’d, how there he plunder’d snug, 

And suek’tl all o’er, like an industrious Bug. 

Here lay poor Fletcher’s half-eat scenes^, and here 
'The Frippery of crucify’d Moliere ; 

'I’here ha])less Shakespear-’, yet of d'ibbald sore, 

Wish’d he had blotted’'^ for Idmself before. 


bably that proceeding elevated l ibbaUi to the dig- 
nity he holds in this Poem, which lie seems to 
deserve no other way Vjettor th.in his brethren ; 
unless we impute it to the shave he had in the 
Journals, cited among the Tfstifiuyfiicso/A uthors 
prefixed to this work. P. 

* Bays, form'd by ntidure, iSr-vd It is hoped 
the poefhere hath done full justice to his Hero’s 
character, which it were a great mistake to ima- 
gine was wholly sunk in stupidity : he is allowed 
to have supported it with a wonderful mixture of 
Vivacity. This character is heightened according 
to his own desire, in a T.,etter he wrote to our 
author. “Pert and didl at least you might have 
allowed me. What ! am 1 only to be dull, and 
dull .still, and again, and for ever.” He then 
solemnly appealed to his own consciej^ce, “that 
he could not think himself so, nor believe that our 
Poet did; but tliat he spoke worse of him than 
he could possibly think ; and concluded it must 
be merely to shew his IVit, or for some Brofitm 
Lucre to himself.” Life of C. C. chap. vii. and 
Letter to Mr P. pag. 15. 40. 53. P, 

* Shame to B'ortune .fl Because she usually 
shews favour to persons of this Character, who 
have a three-fold pretence to it. P, 

•A S lA thin Third day, i. e. of the performance 
of on? of his plays. J 

^ Frotn Lord Rochester on Man : 

* Stumbling from thought to thought.^ 

W'artvn, 

* J^oUnd him much Embryo, &*c.] In the 
^rmer Editions thus, 


* He roll’d his eyes that witness’d huge dismay 
Where yet unpawn’d much learned lumber lay 
Volumes, whose size the space exactly fill’d, 

Or which fond authors were so good to gild, 

Or where, by sculpture made for ever known. 
The page admires new beauties not its own. 
Here swells the shelf, &c. Warburton. 

[ False births. ] 

7 Poor Fletchers half -eat scenes,^ A great 
number of them taken out to patch up his Plays. 

P. 

® The Frippery\ “When I fitted up an old 
play, it was as a good housewife will mend old 
linen, when she has not better employment.” 
Life, p. 217. octavo. P. 

5 Hapless Shakespear, It is not to be 

doubmd but Bays was a subscriber to Tib})ald’s 
Shakespear. He was frequently liberal this way ; 
and, as he tells us, “subscribed to Mr Pope’s 
Homer, out of pure Generosity and Civility ; but 
when Mr Pope did so to his Nonjuror, he con- 
cluded it c^iuld be nothing but a joke.” Letter 
to Mr P. p. 24, 

This Tibbald, or Theobald, publish’cd an edi- 
tion of Shakespear, of which he was so proud him- 
self as to say, in one of Mist’s Journals, June 8, 
“That to expose any F'rrors in it was impractica- 
ble.” And in another, April 27, “ 'J'liai whatever 
care might for the future be taken by any other 
Editor, he would still give above five hundred 
emendations, that shall escape them all.” P. 

*0 Wish'd he had blotted J 1 1 was a ridiculous 
praise which the Players gave to Shakespear, 
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The rest on Out-side merit but presume 
Or serve (like other Fools) to fill a room ; 

Such with their shelves as due projjortion hold, 

Or meir fond parents drest in red and gold ; 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles 2 is sav’d by lieauties not his own. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great 

There, stamp’d with arms, Newcastle shines complete^ : 

Here all his suffring brotherhood retire, 

And ’scape the martyrdom of jakes and fire : 

A Gothic Library ! of Greece and Rome 
Well purg’d, and worthy Settle, Ranks, and^Rroome 
But, high above, more solid Learning® shone. 

The Classics of an Age that heard of none ; 

There Caxton^ slept, with Wynkyn at his side. 

One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow-hide ; 
'there sav’d by spice, like mummies, many a year, 

Dry Bodies of Divinity appear ; 


“that he never bloite I a biic.'’ lien Jonsoa 
[ honestly wish’d he had blotted a thousand ; and 
Shakespear would certainly have wished the same, 
if he had lived to see those alterations in his works, 
which, not the Actors only (and especially the 
daring Hero of this poem) have made on the Stage ^ 
but the presumptuous Critics of our days in their 
Kditions. P, 

^ The rest oh OuSside tnerit, J 'I’his 
Library is divided into three parts ; the first con- 
sists of those authors from whom he stole, and 
whose works he mangled ; the second, of such as 
fitted the shelves, or were gilded for shew, or 
adorned with pictures ; the third class our author 
calls solid learning, old Bodies of Divinity, old 
Commentaries, old English Printers, or old Eng- 
lish Translations ; all very voluminous, and fit to 
erect altars to Dulness. P. 

* [The author of the Embtents, whom Pope 
sneers at in Imitations of JJoracc, Bk. ii. Ep. i. 
V. 377 •] 

3 Ogilby the Great “John Ogilby was one, 
who, from a late initiation into literature, made 
such a progress as might well style him the pro- 
digy of his time ! sending into the world so many 
large Voltunes! His translations of Homer and 
Virgil done t(y the life, and ivith such excellent 
sculptures : And (what added great graceTo his 
works) he printed them all on special good paper y 
and in a 7 ’ery good let ter T Winstanly, LItcs 
of Poets. P. [Ogilby (born i6oo, died 1676,) 
began life as a dancing-master, and after being 
educated by charity at Cambridge, came before 
the public both as puct and y^rintcr. It is in the 
latter capacity that he is chiefly remarkable ; from 
his press at Whitefriars he issued a large variety 
of works, among which his Maps became specially 
famous. ] 

^ TherOy stamp'd roith arms, Nevocastle 
shines complete “The Dnehess of Newcastle 
was one who busied herself in the ravishing de- 
lights of Poetry; leaving to posterity in print 
three ample Volumes of her studious endeavours.” 


M’insianly, ibid. Langbanc reckons up eight 
1 * olios of her Cirace’s; wliich were usually adorn- 
cil with gilded covers, and had her coat of arms 
upon them, lb | 'Phe Ducliess uf Newca.stle, in 
the times of tlie Commonwealth and Charles II., 
published a large number of poetical and ‘philo- 
sophical’ works, and a kind of narrative cyclope- 
dia called llic World's Olio. \ 

^ U'orl/iy Settle, Panhs, and Broome. ^ The 
IViet has mentioned these three authors in par-* 
ticular, as they arc parallel to our Hero in three 
capacities; i. Settle was his brother Laureate; 
-only indeed upon hair-])ay, for the City instead of 
the C<nirt ; but equally famous for unintelligible 
nights in his jioeins public occiisions, such as 
Shows, Birth-days, 2. Banks was his Rival 

in Ti'agedy (tho’ successful) in one of his 

'Pragcdics, the Pa^^f Essex, which isyot alive : 
Anna Boleyie; '(f»ittMecn of Scots, and Cyrus the 
Great, are dead ana gone. These h# drest in a 
.sort of Beggads I ’rivet, or a happy Mi.xture of the 
thic/c Fustian and thin I^rosuic ; exactly imi- 
tated in Perolla and Isidora, Ceesar in Egypt, 
and the Heroic Jhiughter. 3. Ih-oome was a 
serving-man ol P»cu Jonson, who once picked up a 
Comedy hom his Belters, or from .some castsoenes 
of his M^^ster, not entirely contemptible. P. 

® More solid Learning] Some have objected, 
that books of this sort suit not so well the library 
of our liays, yhich they imagine consisted of 
Novels, Plays, and obscene books ; but they are 
to consider, that he furnished his shelves only for 
ornament, and read these books no more than the 
Dry Bodies of Divinity, which, no doubt, were 
purchased by his father, when he designed him 
for the (iown. See the note on v. 200. P. 

_ ' Caxton’^ A Printer in the time of Edward IV.^ 
Rich. III. and Hen. VII; Wynkyn de Word, 
his successor, in that of Hen. VII. and VIII. 
The former translated into prose Virgil’s iEneis, 
as a history ; of which he speaks, in his Proeme, 
in a very singular manner, as of a book hardly 
known. P. [Part om. J 
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De Lyra ^ there a dreadful front extends, * • 

And here the groaning shelves rhilemoll ^ l^^gds. 

Of these twelve volumes, twelv'e of amplesl^ size,, i 55 

Redeem’d from tapers and defrauded pies, 

Inspir’d lie seizes; these an altar raise; 

An hecatomb of pure unsully’d lays 

That altar crowns; A folio Common-place 

Founds the whole pile, of all his works the base ; 

Ouartos, octavos, shape the less’ning ])yre ; 

A twisted ilirth-day Ode completes the spire , 

Thgn he: “Great Tamer of all human art! 

First in my care, and ever at my heart ; 

Dulness ! u hose good old cause 1 yet defend, 165 

With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end. 

K’er since Sir Fopling’s lAaiwig'^ was Praise, 
d'o the last honours of the Butt and Bays : 

O thou! of Bus’ness the directing soul! 

'I'o this our head like bias to the bowl, 170 

Which, as more ])ond’rous, made its aim more tnie, 

Obliquely waddling to the mark in view: 

O ! ever gracious to per]de\’d mankind. 

Still spread a healing mist before the mind ; 

And, lest we err by Wit’s wild dancing light, 175 

vSecure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to Wit a coxcomb make luetencc-'*, 

Guard the sure barrier between that and Sense ; 

Or (piite unravel all the reas’ning thread, 

And hang some cm ions cobweb in its stead ! 180 

As, forc’d from wind-guns, lead itself can fly^, 

And pgnd’rous slugs cut sw iftly thro’ the sky ; 

As cloq^ys to weight their nimble motion owe, 

The al)ovc urg’d by the load below : 


• Nick, dg Lyi-a, or a very volu- 

minous commentator, whose works, in five vast 
folios, were printed in 1472. P. 

Phileyfion Ifollami, Doctor in Physic. “He 
translated so maiiy books, that a man y'tnild think 
he had done nothing- else; insomuch that he 
might be called Translator general kls age. 
The. books alone of his turning into English are 
sufficient to make a Country CentleiMan a cotn- 
j^lete Library. ICinstanly. P. * 

^ A t^visted, <Si-V.] in the former bald. 

, ‘ And last, a little Ajax ti].^ llie ^pire.’ 

Warlnirton. 

A little Ajax^ in duodecimo., translated from 
Sophocles by Tibbald. P. birth-day ( )d.c 

’.‘of course substituted in allusion to Cibber's 
laureateship. Cf. v. 168.] 

^ E'er since Sir Foplifig's Pe 7 -hvig\ The first 
■•'visible cause of the passion of the Town for our 
Hero was ,a fair flaxen full-botuim’d periwig, 
which, he tells us, he wore in his first play of the 
Fool in fashion. This remarkable Periwig usu- 
ally made its eutrance upon the stage iri a sedan, 
brought in by two chairmen, with infinite appro- 
bation of the audience. P. [Part <?;«.] 


Or, if to JPit, 1 in the former Edd. 
‘Ah! still o’er Britain stretch that peaceful 
wand. 

Which lulls th’ Helvetian and Batavian land; 
Where rebel to thy throne if Science rise, 

She docs but shew her coward face, and dies; 
There thy good Scholiasts with unweary’d pains 
Make Horace flat, ami humble Maro’s strains : 
Her^studious I unlucky Moderns save, 

Nor bleeps one Error in its father’s grave, 

Old puns restore, lost blunders nicely seek. 

And crucify poor Shakespear once a week, 
b'or thee supplying, in the worst of days. 

Notes to dull books, and prologues to dull plays; 
Not that 111}" cjuill to critics was confin’d, 

My verse gave ampler lessons to mankind; 

.So gravest precepts may successless prove, 

But sad e.xamples never fail to move. 

As forc’d from wind-guns,’ < 5 r-V. U'a?bu7'fon. 

® As forc'd frotn tvi fid-guns, ] The 

thought of these four verses is found in a poem of 
oiir Author’s of a very early date (namely written 
at fourteen years old, and soon after printed) 
to the author of a poem called Successio. [See 
Miscellaneous Poems.^ Warburton. 
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Me Emptiness, and Dulness could inspire, 

And were my Elasticity and Fire. 

Somq,' Dremoii stole niy pen (forgive th’ offence) 

And once betray’d me into common sense : 

Else all my Prose and Verse were much llie* same ; 
This prose on stilts, that p<.)etry fall’n lame. 

Did on the stage my Fops appear eonfm’d? 

My li fe gave ampler lessons to mankind. 

Did the dead letter imsnccessfnl ]n-ove? 

The brisk Example never fail’d to move. 

Yet sure had lleav’n decreed to save the Sfate, 
Ileav’n had decreed these works a longer date. 
Could Troy be sav'd by any single hand, 

This grey-goose weapon must have made her stand. 
What can I now? my Fletcher^ cast aside, 

Take up the Ihble, once my ])ctter guide ? 

Or tread the path by vent’rous Heroes trod, 

This Box my 'riumder, this right hand my God? 

Or chair’d at White’s amidst the Doctors sit, 

Teach Oaths to Gamesters, and to Nobles Wit? 

Or bidst thou rather Party to embrace? 

(.'\ friend to Party thou, ami all her race ; 

’d’is the same roi)e at diff’rent ends they twist ; 

To Dulness Ri(l})ath is as dear as IMist^.) 

.Shall I, like Curlius, desp’rate in my zeal. 

O’er head and ears plunge for the C'ommonweal ? 

Or rob Rome’s ancient geese of all their glories, 
And cackling save the Monarchy of d'ories? 

Hold — to the Minister T more incline ; 

To serve his cause, O (J*ueen ! is serving thine. 

And see ! thy very Gazetteers give o’er, 

Ev’n Ralph^ repents, and Henley writes no^^ more. 
What then remains ? Ourself. Still, still remain 
Cibberian forehead, and Cil^l)erian brain. 

This brazen Brightness, to the ’Squire so dear ; 

This polish’d Hardness, that reflects the Peer : 

This arch Absurd, that wit and fool delights ; 

This Mess, toss’d up of Hockley-hole ® and White’s ; 


185 
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210 
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1 Jify Fletcher\ A familiar maimer of speak- 
ing, used by modern Critics, of a favourite author. 
Buys might as justly speak thus of Fletcher, as a 
French Wit did of I'ully, seeing his works in his 
library, “Ah! mon cher Ciccron ; je le connois 
bien; e'est le meme que Marc 'rulle.” But he 
had a better title to call Fletcher his<yivn, having 
made so free with him. P. [In our day, Pope's 
spleen would have inevitably been aroused by 
the corresponding practice on the part of ‘ critics’ 
who make free with the Christian names of ‘ Sam 
Johnson’ and his equals.] 

* Take up the Bible ^ once my better guide?] 
When, according to his Father’s intention, he had 
been a Clergyman, or (as he thinks himself) a 
Bishop of the Church of F.ugland. P. [Part om.\ 
This learned Critic is to he understood allego- 


rically : 'l^ie Doctors in this place mean no more 
than false Dice, a Cant phrase used amongst 
Gamesters. So the meaning of these four sonor- 
ous lines is only. this, “Shall I play fair or foul?” 

P. 

^ Ridpatk — Mist.'] George Ridpath author of 
a Whig paper, called the Flying-post; Nathaniel 
Mist, of a famous Tory Journal. P. 

Cazrtteers] A band of ministerial writers, 
hired at the price mentioned in the note on Book 
HI. ver. 316, \yho, on the very day their patron'^ 
quitted his po!?t, laid down their paper, and de- 
clared they would never more meddle in Politics. 

P, 

^ {Kaiph; cf. Pope’s note to Bk. in. v. 163.] 

® iHockley-hole. Cf. Imit. of Hor. Bk. it. 
.Sat. I. V. 49.] 
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Where Dukes and Butchers join to wreathe my crown, 

At once the Bear and Fiddle of the town,’ 

“() born in sin, and forth in folly brought^! 325 

Works damn’d, or to be damn’d ! (your father’s fault) 

Go, purify’d by flames ascend the sky, 

My better and more Christian progeny’-^! 

Unstain’d, untouch’d, and yet in maiden sheets; 

While all your smutty sisters walk the streets. 230 

Ye shall not beg, like gratis-given Bland, 

Sent with a Bass and vagrant thro’ the land ; 

Not .?ail with Ward, to Ape-and-monkey climes 
Where vile Mundungus trucks for viler rhymes : 

Not sulphur-tipt, enddazc an Ale-house fire ; 235 

Not wrap up Oranges, to pelt your sire ! 

O! pass more innocent, in infant state, 

To the mild Bimbo of our B'ather Tate®: 

Or peaceably forgot, at once b'c blest 

In Shadwell’s ^ bosom with eternal Rest ! 240 

Soon to that mass of Nonsense to return, 

Where things destroy’d are swept to things unborn.” 

With that, a 'Bear (portentous sign of Grace !) 

Stole from the Master of the sev’nfold Face ; 

And thrice he lifted high the Birth-day brand, 245 

And thrice he dropt it from his fpiiv’ring hand ; 

'I'hen liglits the stiucture, with averted eyes : 

The rolling smoke involves the sacrifice. 

The op’ning clouds disclose each work by turns : 

Now names the Cid*^, and now Perolla burns^; 250 

Great Caesar roars, and hisses in the fires ; 

King John in silence modestly expires®; 


^ O born in sin, ^c,'\ This is u tender .'xnd 
passionate Apostrophe to his own .work->, which 
he is going lo sacrihee agreeable to the nature of 
man in great aflliction ; and reflecting tike a 
]»arent on the many miserable fates to which they 
would otherwise be subject. P. 

" * I\fy better and more Christian />ro^eny 

“ It jnay be observable, that my muse .and my 
spouse were equally prolific ; that the one was 
seldom the mother of a Child, but iir the same 
year the other made me father of a Play. I think 
we had a dozen of each sort between us ; of btith 
which kinds some died in ihQxr I n fancy," &r*c. 
Life of C. C. P. 

® Gratis-givet. Bland, Sent 'ivith a It 

was a practice so to give the Daily Gazetteer and 
ministerial pamphlets (in which this B. was a 
writer), and to scud them Post-free to all the 
Towns in the kingdom. P. Blpnd was the 
Provost of Eton. If’arton. * 

4 IVard, to Ape-and-monkey cli>nes,\ 

“Edward Ward, a very voluminous Poet in Hudi- 
brastic verse, but best known by the I.ondon Spy, 
in prose. He has of late years kept a public 
house in the City (but in a genteel way), and 
ndth his wit, humour, and good liquor (ale) afford- 


ed his guests a pleasnr.able entertainment, especi- 
ally those of the high-church party.” Jacob, 
Lives of Poets, vol. ii. p. 225. Great number of 
his works were yearly sold into the Plantations. 
— Ward, in a book called Apollo’s Maggot, de- 
clared this account to be a great falsity, protesting 
that his public lujuse was not in the City, but in 
Moorfields, P. 1 According to Bowles, this Ward 
had given special cause of offence to Pope.] 

^ 9 '(ite~Shad 7 uel/\ I'wo of his predecessors in 
the T.aurel. I*. 

•’ 1 ‘ Xiineiies, ’ founded on Corneille’s Cid.] 

• [‘ Perolla and I/adora.’J 

® iVorv dames the Cid, In the first notes 

on the Dimciad it was said, that this Author was 
particularly excellent at Tragedy. “ This (.says 
he) is as unjust as to say 1 could not dance on a 
Rope ” Hut certain it is that he had attempted to 
dance on this Rope, and fell most sh.imefully, 
having produced no less than four 'Tragedies (the 
names of whicJi the Poet preserves in these few 
lines), the three first of them were fairly printed', 
acted, and damned; the fourth suppressed, in 
fear of the like treatment. P. 

s* [‘.such w.'i'- the Hiss 

Welcom’d his Casar to th’ /Egyptian shore. 
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No merit^Bv the dear Nonjuror claims, 

Moliere’sJ^p stubble ^ in a moment flames. 

Tears ' u||Hb again, as from pale Priam’s eyes 255 

WherJH|^Sast blaze sent Tlion to the skies 

Roi^W by the light, old Dulncss heav’d the head, 

Then snatch’d a sheet of 'Phiile ^ from her bed ; 

Sudden she flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre ; 

Down sink the flames, and with a hiss expire. 260 

Her ample ])resence fills up all the place ; 

A veil of fogs dilates her awful face : 

Great in her charms ! as when on S brieves and May’rs 
She looks, and breathes herself into their airs. 

She bids him wait her to her sacred Dome ^ : 265 

Well pleas’d he enter’d, and confess’d his home. 

So Spirits ending their terrestrial race 
Ascend, and recognize their Native Place. 

This the Great Mother ** dearer held than all 

The clubs of Quidnuncs, or her own Guildhall : 270 

Here stood her Opium, here she nurs’d her Owls, 

And here she plann’d th’ Imperial seat of Fools. 

Here to her Chosen all her works she shews; 

Prose swell’d to verse, verse loit’ring into prose: 

IIow random thoughts now meaning chance to find, 275 

Now leave all memory of sense beliind ; 

How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 

And these to Notes are fritter’d quite away: 

How Index-learning turns no student ])ale, 

Vet holds the eel of science by the tail : 280 

1 low, with less reading than makes felons scape, 

Less human getiius than. God gives an ape, 

.Small thank to France, and none to Rome 'ij^r Greece, 

A vast, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d, n£^ l>^^e, 

’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Sfinkespear,, ^wTl CoVneillc, ' 285 


Such was the TIis.s, in which great yohn should 
have expired : 

But wherefore do I strive in vain to number 
Those glorious Hisses, which from age to age 
Our family has borne triumi)hant fron't the 
stage?’ 

I'istol (Theophilus Cibber) in Fielding's 
Historical Register for 1736 1 
t The dear Nonj7iror — Moliere's old stuhhle\ 
A Comedy threshed out of Moliere’s Tartuffe, 
and so much tlie Translator’s favourite, that he 
assures us all our author’s dislike to it could only 
arise from disaffection to the Go7>er)tnteiit. P. 
[Part om. 'J'his play, however, is still occasion- 
ally performed.] 

2 When the last hla ze sent I lion to the 
skies. \ See Virgil, yFn. 11. where 1 would ad- 
vise the reader to peruse the story of Troy’s 
destruction, rather than in Wynkyn. Scribl. 
[Part otn.^ 

^ Thule] An unfinished poem of that name, 


of which oneh#hcet was printed many ye^rs ago, 
by Amb. Philips, a northern author. It is an 
usual method of putting out a fire, to cast wet 
sheets upon it. Some critics have been of opinion 
that this slicet was of the nature of the Asbestos, 
which cannot he consumed by fire : hut I rather 
think it an allegoric.il allusion to the coldness 
and heaviness of the writing. P. 

[Wakefield traces the origin of this line to 
Dryden’s Mac.Flecknoe : 

‘ liis brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace, 
And lamhcnt dulnes.s play’d around his face.’] 

•* Sacred Dome:] Where he no sooner enters, 
hut he reconnoitres the place of his original ; as 
Plato says the ii^iirits shall, at their entrance into 
the celestial regions. P. 

® Great Mother] Mag/m fnater.hezrt 
to Dulness, The Quidnuncs^ a name given to 
the ancient members of certain political clubs, 
who were constantly enquiring quid nuncf what 
news? P. 
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Can make a Cibber, Til)]>akU, or 
The Goddess then, o’er his anointed 
With mystic words, the sacred Opium 
And lo ! her bird (a monster of a fov 
Somethini^ betwixt a Ileideggrc^ and 
Perch’d on his crown. “All hail! and hail again, 
My son : the jnomis’d land expects thy reign. 

Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise ; 
Tie sleeps among the dull of ancient days ; 

Safe, wheie no Critics damn, no duns molest, 

Whe^ wretched Withers Wanl, and Gildon ^ rest, 
And high-1 )orn Howard^, more majestic sire, 

With Fool of Quality completes the quire. 

Thou, Cibber! thou, his Eaiirel shalt support. 

Folly, my son, has .still a Friend at Court. 

Lift up your Gates, ye Princes, see him come ! 
Sound, sound, ye Viols ; be the Cat-call dund) ! 
Bring, bring the madding Bay, the drunken Vine ; 
The creeping, dirty, courtly Ivy join. 
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^ Tibbald^\ Lewis Tibbald (as pronounced) 
or Theobald (as written) was bred an Attorney, 
and son to an Attorney (says I\tr Jacob) of Sitten- 
burn in Kent. He was author of some forgotten 
Plays, Translations, and other pieces. He was 
concerned in a paper called the Censor, and a 
Translation of Ovid. P. [Part oni,\ 

® Ozfll.\ “Mr John Ozcll (if we credit Mr 
Jacob) did go lo school in Leicestershire, where 
somebody left him somethiuy^ to live on, when 
he .shall retire from business. He was de- 
signed to h 6 sent to^ambrjdgc, in order for 
priesthood ; but he ch6is<| rathCjf to be placed in 
an 0/ accounts, in"tne CiMf, being qualliied 

for the same by his still \i\^li^l//i}neiic, and 
writing the necessary h^nds. ttjp has obliged 
the world with many translations of French 
Plays.” Jacob, Lives of Dram. Poets, p. 198. 
P. [Part 0in.\ V 

^ A H eideg^^re^ A strange bird Jkom Switzer- 
land, and not (as some have supposed) the name 
of an eminent person who was a n\an of parts, 
and,' as was said of Petronius, Arbiter E/eg^anti- 
arum. P. [The German Heydeggcif who held 
the Opera-house with Handel, and managed it, 
according to Dibdin,' ‘like another Cibber,’ in- 
troduced masquerades into Engliffid. He brought 
them into .such vogue, that in 1729 he was pre- 
sented as a nuisance by the Grand Jury. He said 
of himself that ‘he had come to Engl.and out 
of Switzerland without a forthing, and hatl then 
found means to get £--^000 a year, and spend it.’ 
In a facetious fragment by Pope, published in 
Roscoe’s Supplement (1825), he is apostrophised 
as “false Heidegger, who wert so wicked To let 
in the Deyil.”] 

^ Ver 293. Know, Eusde 7 t&^c.'\ In the former 
Editions. 

‘ Know, Settle, cloy’d with custard and with 
praise, 


Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days, 

Safe where no critics damn, no duns molest, 
Where (Jildon, Banks, and high-born Howard 
rest. 

1 see a King ! who leads my chosen sons 
To lands that flow with clenches and with 
puns : 

'Pill each fam’d theatre my empire own; 

'Pill Albion, as Hibernia, bless my throne ! 

T see ! I see ! — then rapt she spoke no more, 
()od save King Tibbald! Grubstreet alleys 
roar. 

So when Jove’s block &c.’ lEarburton. 

^ lEitAers,] ‘ George Withers was a great pre- 
tender to poetical zeal against the vices of the 
times, and abused the greatest personages in 
power, which brought upon him frequent cor- 
7 'cction. The Marshalsca and Newgate were no 
strangers to him.' Winstanley. P. [He went 
over from the Royalist to the Parliamentary side ; 
yet his honesty is undoubted and his power as 
a satirist now generally acknowledged.] 

® Gildon] Charle.s Gildon, a writer of criti- 
cism^and libels of the last age, bred at St Omer’s 
with the Tcsui.sts; but renouncing popery, he 
published Blount’s books against the divinity of 
Christ, the Oracles of Reason, &c. He signal- 
ized himself as a critic, having written some very 
bad Plays; abused Mr P. very’ scandalously in 
ananonymouspamphlct of the Lifeof Mr Wycher- 
ley, printed by Curl; in another called the New 
Rehearsal, printed in 1714; in a third, entitled, 
the Complete Art of English Poetry, in two 
volumes ; and others. P. [See note to Epistle 
to Arhuthnot, v. 151.] 

7 Howard,] Hon. Edward Howard, author 
of the British Princes, and a great number of 
wonderful pieces, celebrated, by the late Earls of 
Dorset and Rochester, Duke of Buckingham, 
Mr Waller, &c. P. 
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And thou ! his Aid-de-camp, lead on my sons, 305 

Light-arm’d with Points, Antitheses, and Puns. 

Let EfawdiV, Billingsgate, my daughters dear. 

Support his front, and Oaths bring up the rear : 

And under his, and under Archer’s wing, 

Gaming and Grub-street skulk behind tlie King^. ^10 

<‘ 0 ! when shall rise a Monarch all our own, 

And I, a Nursing-mother, rock the throne ; 

’Twixt Prince and People close the Curtain draw. 

Shade him from Light, and cover him from Law; 

Fatten the Courtier, starve the learned band,^ 315 

And suckle Armies, and dry-nurse the land : 

Till Senates nod to Lullabies divine. 

And all be sleep, as at an Ode of thine.” 

She ceas’d. 'I'hen swells the Chapel-royal ^ throat : 

“God save King Cibber!” mounts in ev’ry note. 3 ^° 

Familiar White’s, “God save King Colley!’ cries; 

“God save King Colley!” Drury-lane replies: 

To Needham’s quick the voice triumphal rode, 

But pious Needhanr* dropt the name of God ; 

Back to the Devi I the last echoes roll, 3^5 

And “Coll!” each Butcher roars at Ilockley-hole. 

So when Jove’s block descended from on high 
(As sings thy great forefixthcr Ogilby^h 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 

And the hoarse nation croak’d, “ Go(f save King Log! 330 


^ Under Archer^ s 

When the Statute against Gaming was dr.uvn 
up, it was represented, that the King, by ancient 
custom, plays at llaz.ard one night in the year; 
and therefore a clause was inserted, with an 
exception as -to that particular. Under this pre- 
tence, the Groom -porter had a room appropriated 
to Gaming all the summer the Court was at 
Kensington, which his Majesty accidentally 
being acquainted of with a just indignation pro- 
hibited. It is reported the same practice is yet 
continued wherever the Court resides, and the 
Hazard Table there open to all the professed 
Gamesters in town. 

‘ Greatest and justest Sov’kkion ! knoiv you 

Alasl 710 iitore thaft 'I hames calm Iieau 
know 

Whose i/ieads his arms droivti or whose corn 
o'er/low.' Donne to Queen Eli/. E. 
[Cf. The Basset-TaHe, v. 99. 'I'he (Jroom-porter 
was an officer iiv the royal household 'vlu) had 
succeeded to most of the functions of the Master 


of the Revels. As to the practice referred to by 
Pope, see Evelyn’s Diary, 8 Jan. 1667-8, et nl.\ 

2 Cha/>el-roynl\ The voices and instruments 

used in the service of the Chapel-royal being also 
employed in the performance of the Birth-day 
and New-ycar Odes. , 

3 JSut pious Needham\ A Matron of great 
fame, and very religious in her way ; whose con- j 
stunt prayer it was, that she might “get enough 
by her profession to leave it off in time, and 
make her peace with God.” But her fate was 
not so happy ; for being convicted and set in the 
pillory, she was (to the lasting shame of all her, 
great Friends and Votaries) so ill used by the po- 
pulace, that it put an end to her days. P . 

^ Bock^»io the Devil\ d'he Devil Tavern m 
Fleet-street, where these Odes are usually re- 
hearsed before they are performed at Court. P. 
fCf. Imit, o/J/i)r. Bk. ii. Ep. l. v. 91.] 

^ Oscilby) — God save King Log J] See Ogil- 
by’s /Esof/s Fables, where, in the story of the 
Frogs and their King, this excellent hemistic 
is to be found. P. [Part <7W.] 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


ARGUM KNT. 


7'he King being proclaim the solemnity is graced with pnhlic Games, and 
sports of 7>arious hi7ids ; not instituted by the as by rddieas in Virgil 

but for greater honour by the Goddess in person {in like manner as the games 
Pythia^ Isthmia^ ’^'•c. ivere anciently said to be oi'dained by the Cods^ and as 
Thetis herself appearing, according to IJomer, Odyss. xxiv. proposed the prizes 
in honour of her son Achilles). Pfither Jlock the Poets and Crities, attended, 
as is but just, ivith their Pati'ons and Booksellers. 7'he (loddess is first pleased, 
for her disport, to propose* games to the Bool< sellers, and setteth up the Phantom 
of a Poet, 7vhieh they contend to overtake. 7'he Races described, with their 

divers accidents, N'ext, the game for a Poetess. 7'hen follow the Pocercises for 
the Poets, of ticl<lii\cc, vociferating^, diving : 7'he first holds J'orth the arts and 
practices of' Dedicators, the second of Disputants and fustian Poets, the third 
of profound, dark, and dirty Party-writers. Lastly, for the Critics, the Goddess 
proposes {zvith great propriety) an Pxercise, not of their parts, but their patience, 

, in hearing the works of Lwo voluminous Authors, one in verse, and the other in 
prose, deliberately read loithout sleeping: 7' he various e [feels of which, with the 
several degrees and manners of their operation, are here set forth ; till the zvhole 
number, not of Critics only, but of spectators, actors, and all present, fall asleep ; 
7vhich naturally and necessarily ends the games. 


BOOK 11. 

H igh on a gorgeous seat, that far out-shone 

Henley’s gilt tub or Fleckno’s Irish throne^, 
Or that where on lier Curls the Public pouni 
All-bounteous, fragrant Grains and Golden show’rs, 


* Henley s gilt tidf,\ The pulpit of#i Dissenter 

is usually called a Tub; but that of Mr Orator 
Henley was covered with velvet, and adorned 
with gold. lie had also a fair •Itar, and over it 
this extraordinary inscription, The PrimitHc 
Pucharist. Sec the history ' of this person. 
Book III. [v. T- 

* Or Fleckno's hish throne,^ Kichanl 
Fleckno was an 1 rish priest, but had laid aside 
(as himself expressed it) the mechanic part of 
priesthood. He printed some plays, poems, letters, 
and travels. 1 doubt not our Author took occa- 
sion to mention him in re.spect to the poem of 
Mrihryden, to which this bears some resemblance, 
though of a character more different from it than 
that of theiEncid from the Iliad, or the Lutrinof 
Boileau from the Ddfait de Bouts rirades of Sara- 


zin. • P. (It is not know n whether Flecknoe had 
actually died about the time (1682) when Dryden 
wrote his famous satire, or whether the latter 
with c.areless malice gave unenviable notoriety 
to a harmless living writer, who had to the best 
of his ability honoured Dryden himself. As to 
the relations between tbe Dunclad and Dr>'den’s 
Satire see I ntroduction to Diinciad, p. 34dJ | 
It may be just worth mentioning, that the | 
K-minence, from whence the ancient Sophists 
entertained their auditors, was called by the 
pompous name of a throne : — lA Bpovoy rivo^ 
v\l/r)\ov juiaAa cro^tcTTticol? Kai crofiapio<;. Ihemi- 
stiiis, Orat. 1. P. 

3 Or that where on her Curls the Public ponr5l\ 
Edmund Curl stood in the pillory at Charing- 
cross, in March 1727 — 8. “This(saith Edmund 
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Great Cibber sate: The proud Parnassian sneer, 5 

The conscious simper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix On his look : All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn Coxcombs as they t;aze : 

His Peers shine round him with reflected grace, 

New edge their dulncss, and new bronze their face. 10 

So from the Sun’s broad beam in shallow urns 

Ilcav’n’s twinkling Sparks draw light, and point their horns. 

Not with more glee, by hands pontific crown'd, 

With scarlet hats wide-waving circled round, 

Rome in her Capitol saw (^uerno sit \ • 15 

Thron’d on seven hills, the Antichrist of wit. 

And now the Queen, to glad her sons, prcjclaims, 

Ry herald Hawkers, high heroic Games. 

They summon all her Race : an endless band 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. 20 

A motley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, 

In silks, in crapes”, in Garters, and in Rags, 

From drawing-rooms, from colleges, from garrets. 

On horse, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots: 

All wlio true Dunces in her cause appear’d, 25 

And all who knew those Dunces to reward. 

Amid that area wide they took their stand. 

Where tlic tall may-pole (nice o’er-look’d the Strand. 

But now (so Anne and Piety ordain) 

A Church collects the saints of 13 rury-lane ‘k 30 

With Authors, Stationers^ obey’d the call, 

(The field of glory is a field for all). 

(ilory, and gain, th’ industrious tribe ])rovokc; 

And gentle Dulncss ever 


Curl) is a false assertion 1 had indeed tlie 

corporal punishment of what the Gentlemen of 
the long robe are pleased jocosely to call jnount- 
ing tJie Rostrum for one hour; but that scene 
of action was not in the month of March, but in 
February.” And of the History of his being tost 
in a Blanket, he saith, “Here, Scriblerris! 
thou leeseth in what thou assertest concerning 
the blanket; it was not a blanket, but a rug.” 
Much in the same manner Mr Cibber rerion- 
strated, that his Brothers, at Bedlam, mentioned 
Book I. were not Brazen, but Blocks; yet our 
Author let it pass unaltered, as a trilie that no 
way altered the relationship. Scriblerns. 

' Rome in her Capitol saiv Querno s/t,] 
Camillo Querno was of Apulia, who, hearing the 
great Encouragement which Leo X. gave to 
poets, travelled to Rome with a harp in his hand, 
and sung to it twenty thousand verses of a poem 
called Alexias. He was introduced as a Buffoon 
to Leo, and promoted to the honour of the Baurel; 
a jest which the Court of Rome and the Pope 
himself entered into so far, as to cause him to 
ride on an elephant to the Capitol, and to hold a 
solemn festival on his coronation ; at which it is 
recorded the Poet himself was so transported as 


lijvcs a joke. 


to 7 veep for joy. He was ever after a constant 
frequenter of the PopcK table, drank abundantly, 
and poured forth verses without number. Paulus 
Jovius. Some idea of his poetry is given by 
Fam. Strada, in his Prolusions. P. 

* [The material of an ordinary clergyman’s 
gown. Cf. Moral Essays, Ep. i. v. 137.] 

3 [‘ In front of the spot now occupied by St 
Mary-le-Strand,commonlycalled the NewChurch, 
anciently sV'od a cross, at which, says Stowe, “in 
the year 1294, and other times, the justices itine- 
rant sat without London.” In the place of this 
cross w'as set up "a May-pole, which having been 
taken down in 1713, a new one was erected oppo- 
site Somerset House. This second May-pole 
had two gilt balls and a vane on the summit, 
and was decorated on holidays with flags and 
garlaiuls. It was removed in 1718, probably being 
thought in the way of the new church which 
was then being erected. Sir Isaac Newton 
begged it of the parish, and afterwards sent it to 
the Rector of Wanstead, who set it up in Wan- 
stead Park to support the then largest telescope 
in Europe.’ Leigh Hunt’s To^vn.l 
^ [Stationers, \.c. booksellers ] 
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A Poet’s form she plac’d before their eyes, 35 

And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize; 

No meagre, miise-iid mope, adust and thin, 

In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin; 

Put such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise, 

d’welve starv’ling bards of these degen’rate days. 40 

All as a partridge plump, full-fed, and fair, 

She form’d this image of weU-l)ody’d air; 

With pert Hat eyes she window’d well its head; 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead ; 

And •empty wends she gave, and sounding strain, 45 

But senseless, lifeless! idol void and vain! 

Never was dash’d out, at one lucky hi<^, 

A fool, so just a co])y of a wit ; 

So like, that critics said, and courtiers swore, 

A Wit it was, and call’d tl)c phantom Moore b 50 

All gaze with ardour: some a poet’s name, 

Others a sword-knot and lac’d suit inflame. 

P>ut lofty Lhitot “ in the circle rose : 

“This prize is mine; who tempt it are my foes; 

“With me began this genius, and shall end.” 55 

lie spoke: and who with lantot shall contend? 

Fear held them mute. Alone, untaught to fear, 

Stood dauntless Curl’b “Behold that rival here! 

“The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won; 

“So take the hindmost. Hell,” (he said) “and run.” 60 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, 

He left luigc Lintot, and out-stripp’d the wind. 

As when a dab-chick'* waddles thro’ the copse 
On feet and wings, and flics, aiul wades, and liops: 

So lab’ring on, with shoulders, hands, and head, 65 

Wide«as a wind-mill all his figure spread. 

With nrms expanded Bernard rows his state, 
vVnd left-lcgg’d Jacob seems to emulate. 

Full in the middle way there stood a lake. 


] [Pope has a iiote too long for insertion on 
the* sins of this hated personage, James Moore 
Smythe, the son of Arthur Moore, jjames was 
an admirer <jf I'eresa lllount, and intimate with 
her family, as well as an occasional associate of 
l‘ope’s literary circle. He wa* the author of a 
comedy called the K ival i\Ioti[cs, in whicli he was 
accused by Pope of having plagiari.sed the lines 
addressed by tiic latter to Alariha Idount on lier 
birth-day. See note ad loc,\ 

But lofty Lvitot\ W e enter here upon the 
episode of the Hooksellers; I’ersons, whose names 
being more known and famous in the learned 
world than those of the Authors in this poem, do 
therefore need less explanation. The action of 
Mr Bernard lantot here imitates that of Dares in 
Virgil, rising just in this manner to lay hold on a 
Bull. This eminent Hookscller printed the Rival 
befdre-meiflioncd. P. LYoung, in Spence’s 


Auccdotesy calls Lintot ‘a great sputtering 
fellow. ’J 

^^Stood da7{?illt’ss Curl A We come now to 
a character of much respect, that of Mr Edmund 
Curl. As a plain repetition of great actions is 
the best prai.se of them, we shall only say of this 
eminent man, that he carried the I'rade many 
lengths beyond what it ever before had arrived 
at; and that he was the envy and admiration of 
all Ins professimi. He jiossessed himself of a 
command over all authors wh.itevcr; he caused 
them t<i write what he pleased; they could not 
call their very B'ajnes their own. He was not 
only famous among these ; he was taken notice 
of by the State, the Church, and the Laiv, and 
received particular marks of distinction from 
each. P. [Part om.\ 

[A dab-chick is a small water-fowl which is 
constantly dabbling under the water.] 
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Which Curl’s Corinna ^ chanc’d that morn to make ; 70 

(Such was lier wont, at early dawn to drop 
Tier Evening cates before his neii^hbour’s shop,) 

Here fortun’d Curl to slide; loud shout the band, 

And “Bernard! Bernard!” rini^s thro’ all the Strand. 

Obscene with filth the miscreant lies bewray’d, 75 

Fall’ll in the plash his wickedness had laid : 

Then first (if Poets aught of truth declare) 

The caitiff Vaticide conceiv’d a pray’r. 

“Hear, Jove! whose name my bards and I adore, 

As much at least as any Cod’s, or more; ‘ 80 

And him and his if more devotion warms, 

Down with the Bible, up with the Pope’s Arms*-*.” 

A place there is, betwixt earth, air, and seas-^. 

Where, from Ambrosia, Jove retires for ease. 

There in his seat two s|)acious vents appear, 85 

On this he sits, to that he leans his ear. 

And hears the various vows of fond mankind ; 

Some beg an eastern, some a western' wind : 

All vain petitions, mounting to the sky. 

With Veains abundant this abode sup])ly; 90 

Amus’d he reads, and tlien returns the bills 
Sign’d with that Ichor which from Cods distils k 
In office liere fair Cloacina^ stands. 

And ministers to Jove with purest hands. 

Forth from the htkip she pick’d her Vot’ry’s pray’r, 95 

And plac’d it next him, a distinction rare! 

Oft had the Coddess heard her servants call, 

From her black grottos near the Temple-wall, 

List’ning dcliglited to the jest unclean 

Of link-boys vile, and watermen obscene; 100 

Where as he fish’d her nether realms for WH*’, 

She oft had favour’d him, and favours yet. 

Renew’d by ordure’s sympathetic force. 

As oil’d with magic juices ^ for the course, 

Vig’rous he rises ; from th’ effluvia strong 105 


1 Curl's Cori//Ufi\ I’his luunc, it scciiis, was 

taken by one Mrs ' 1 ' , who procured <‘ome 

private letters of Mr Pope, while almost a hoy, 
to Mr Cromwell, and sold them with»>nt the 
consent of either of those Gentlemen to Chirk 
who printed ilimn in i.mio, 1727. We only take 
this opportunity of mentioning the manner in 
which tnose letters got abro.cl. wliich the aiitlun- 
was ashamed f)f us very trivial things, fidl not 
only of levities, but of wrong judgments of men 
and books, and only excusable from the youth 
and inexperience of the writer. P. Mrs Eli/abeth 
Thomas was first styled (hirinna by J>ryden, 
whom she sent a copy of verses. She died, in 
want, in 1730. Carruthers. [On the subject of 
this ‘unwarranted publication' see Introductory 
■Memoir, p. xxxiii.] 

^ * Down with the Bible, up 'ivith the Popes 


Ar/ns.\ 'I'he llible, Curl’s sign; the Cross-key’s, 
Lintot’s. 

3 See Lucian’s Tcaro-Menippns, where this 
fiction is tnore extended. P. 

^ Ver. 92. Alludes to Homer, Iliad v. [v. 
3 OJ- 

/>€« 5 ’ iififtpOTOt' OLixa 0eoLO, 

’l\<up oios' TTfp T€ peel pLaKapeiTcTi &eoieiy. 

.-/ stream 0 / nect' rous humour issuing Jlow' J, 
Sanguhiey such as celestial s/lfyts may bleed. 

Milton \Par. Lost, Hk. vi. v. 332]. 

Clnacina] The Roman (.ioddess of the 
common-sewers. P. 

fi \ Inhere as he fish'd ^r»c. 1 See the preface 
to Swift’s and Pope’s Mtscelhmies. P, 

7 As Olid with magic juices\ Alluding to the 
opinion that there are ointments used by witches 
to enable them to fly in the air, &c. P. 
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Imbibes new life, and scours and stinks along; 
Re-passes Lintot, vindicates the race, 

Nor heeds the brown dishonours of his face. 
j And now the victor stretch’d his' eager hand, 
ij Where tlic tall Nothing stood, or seem’d t(j stand; 

A shapeless shade, it melted fia)m his sight, 

T/ikc forms in clouds, or visions of the night. 

To seize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 

His papers light fly diverse, tost in air; 

Songs, sonnets, epigrams the winds uplift, 

And •whisk ’em back to Kvans, Young, and .Swift 
Th’ embroider’d suit at least he deem’d his prey; 
That siiit an imj^aid tailor ^ snatch’d away. 

No rag, no scra]>, of all the beau, or wit, 

'That once so Ihuter’d, and that once so writ. 

Ileav’n rings with laughter. Of the laughter vain, 
Dulness, good Queen, repeats the jest again. 

Three wicked imps of her own Crubstreet choir, 

She deck’d 4ike (k)ngreve, Addison, and Prior'H 
Mears, Warner, Wilkins'* run; delusive thought! 
Jlreval, Pond, Pcsaleel, the varlels caught. 

Curl stretches after Cay, but Cay is gone : 

He grasps an empty Jose[)lr'’ for a John; 

So Proteus, hunted in a nobler shape. 

Became, when seiz’d, a l>uppy, or an a])e. 

'I'o him the Coddess ; “Son! thy grief lay down, 
And turn this whole illusion on the towiPQ 
As the sage dame, ex])erienc’d in her trade, 

By names of Tc>asts retails each batter’d jade; 
(Whence hapless Monsieur much complains at Paris 
Of wrongs from Duchesses and J.ady Maries^;) 


IIO 


I15 


120 




130 


135 


* EvaiiSy Young, and of those 

ersons, whose writings, epigrams, or jests he 
ad owned. Sec Note on v. 50. Dr livans, of 

St John’s College, Oxford, author of the Appa- 
rition, a Satire on Tindal. IVarfon. 

^ an unpaid tailor] This line has been loudly 
complained of in Mist, June 8, Dedic. to S.awney, 
and'others, as a most inhuman satire t>n the pover- 
ty oi Poets: But it is thought our A^hor would 
be acquitted by a jury of Tailors. To me this 
instance seems tmluckily chosen; if it be a satire 
on any body, it must be on a iha.d paymaster, 
since the person to whom they have here applied 
it was a man of fortune. Not but poets may 
well be jealous of st> great a prerogative as 
non-paytnent i which Mr Denni.s so far asserts, 
as boltfly to pronounce, that “if Homer himself 
was not in debt, it was because nobody wc'ulJ 
trust him.” P. 

* L.ike Cougrer'c, Addison, and Prior;] These 
authors being such whose names will reach pos- 
terity, we shall not give any account of them, 
but proceed to those of whom it is necessary. — 
Besaleel Morris was author of some satires on 
the tran.slators of Ulomer, with many other things 


printed in news papers. — “ Bond writ a satire 
“against IVlr P. — Capt. Breval was author of 
“the Confederates, an ingenious dramatic per- 
“ formaace, to expose Mr 1 ^., Mr Gay, Dr Arb. 
“and some ladies of quality,” says Curl. P. 

** Jl fears, lYarner, Wilkins] Booksellers, and 
Printers of much anonymous stuff. P. fAs to 
Breval, see v. 237: Bond’s and Besaleel Morris’s 
worl« seem according to Carruthers to have dis- 
appeared. ] 

^ Jostph Cay, a fictitious name put by Curl 
before se\eral pamphlets, which made them pass 
with many for Mr Gay’s. P. The antiquity of 
the word yosepk, which likewise signifies a loose 
upper- coat, gives much pleasantry to the idea. 
U'arbnrton. [Wakefield also points out the 
allusion to Iliad iii. 376, and to the story of Ixion 
embracing a cloud instead of Juno ] 

® And turn this ’whole illusion on the to’ivnl] 
It was a common practice of this bookseller tt) 
publish vile pieces of obscure hands under the 
names of eminent authors. P. 

' (See note to Epilogue to Satires, Dial. I. V. 
112 .] 
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' Be thine, my stationer ! this magic gift ; 

Cook shall be Prior ^ and Concancn Swift : 

So shall each hostile name become our own, 

And we too boast our Carth and Addison^.” 140 

With' that she gave him (])i Icons of his case, 

♦ Yet smiling at Ids rueful length of face) 

A shaggy Tap’stry worlhy to be spread 
On Codrus’ old, or lJunton’s modern bed'*; 

Instructive work! whose wry-mouth’d portraiture 145 

Display’d the fates her confessors endure, 
harless on high, stood unabash’d De Foe^*, , 

And Tutchin'^ tlagrant from the scourge below. 

'riiere Ridpath, Roper cudgell’d might ye view; 

'riie very worstetl still look black and blue. 150 


Himself among the story’ 
As, from the blanket, hi 
And “Oh!” (he cry’d) “ 
Our purgings, jnimjungs, 
In ev’ry loom our labour 
And the fresh vomit run 
See in the circle next. 


^ Cook shall he Priory] The man licie speci- 
fied writ a thing called The Battle of Poets, in 
which Philips and Wclsted were the Heroes, and 
Swift and Pope utterly routed. He also published 
some malevolent things in the Ib-itish, London, 
and Daily Journals; and at the same time wrote 
letters to Mr Pope, protesting his innocence. 
His chief work was a transl.ition of Hesiod, to 
which Theobald writ notes and half notes, which 
he carefully owned. P. 

2 [See Pope’s note to v. 299.] 

^ Andwe too boast otir Garth aud Addison.] 
Nothing is more remarkable thati our author’s 
love of praising good writers. Ho has in this 
very poem celebrated Mr Locke, Sir Lsaac 
Newton, Dr Barrow, Dr Atterbury, Mr Dry- 
den, Mr Ccjiigrcve, Dr (iarth, Mr Addison; in 
a word, almost every man of his time that de- 
served it; even Cibber himself (presuming hitn to 
be avithor of the Careless Husband). It was very 
difficult to h:ivc tliat pleasure in a poem on this 
subject, yet he has found means to in.'-ert^their 
panegyric, ami has made even Dulness out of 
her own mouth j)ronounce it. It must have been 
particularly agreeable to him to celebrate J.)r 
Garth; both as his constant friend, and as he 
was his predecessor in thi-. kind of satire. P. 
[VsLnom.] 

^ A shaggy Taf stry] A sorry kind of 'Fapes- 
try frequent in old inns, made of worsted or some 
coarser stuff, like that which is sjjoken of by 
Donne — Faces as fright/id as theirs who whip 
Christ in old hangings. 'I'he imagery woven in 
it alludes to the mamle of Cloanthus, in Aai. v. 
[V. 250, ff.] P. 

^ On Codrus' old, or Dunton's modern hed;\ 
Of Codrus the poet’s bed, see Juvenal, describing 
his poverty very copiously, Sat. 111. 103, &c. 


d chiefs he spic.s^, 
gh in air he flies ; 
what street, what lane but knows 
blankettings, and blows ? 
s shall be seen, 155 

for ever green I ” 

Ikliza^® plac’d, 


But Mr. Concancn, in his dedication of the let- 
ters, advertisements, t^c. to the author of the 
Dunciad, assures us, “that Juvenal never sati- 
rized the Poverty of Codrus.” P. 

J<ihn Dunton was a broken bookseller, and 
abusive scribbler ; he writ Neck or Nothing, a 
violent satire t)n some ministers of state; a libel 
on the Duke of Devonshire and the Bishop of 
Peterborough, i^c. P. 

fCf. ante, no^fto Bk.‘ i. v. 103.] 

' ,'lnd 'PiitcJ^mJlagrant front the scourge] 
John Tutchin, aPBor 0.^ some vile ver.ses, and of 
a weekly papefy ailed the Observator: ile was 
sentenced to jjjBwhippcd through several towns 
in the west of^ngland, upon which he petitioned 
King James IT. to be hanged. When that prince 
died in e.xilc, he wrote an invective against his 
memory, occasioned by some humane elegies on 
his death. He lived to the time of (Juecn Anne. 
P. [He was the author of The Foreigner, the 
Satire on William 11 1 . which provoked De Foe’s 
True-hor/uF nglishitian. The .sentence to which 
Pope refei^ was pronounced by Judge Jeffreys, 
but remitted in return for a bribe which reduced 
the prisoner to ppverty. Sec Macaulay’s 
of Em^land, chap. 5.J 

® There Ridf>ath, RoPer,] Authors of the 
Klying-post and Post-boy, two scandalous papers 
on tlifferent sides, for which they etpially and 
alternately deserved to be cudgelled, and were 
so. P. 

® Iliniself among the story' d chiefs he spies^ 
The history of Curl’s being tossed in a blanket, 
and whijjped by the .scholars of Westminster, is 
well known. P. [Part^v//J 

Eliza Haywood J This woman was authoress 
of those most scandalous books called the Court of 
Carimania, and the new Uiojj^ya. P. [Part om,] 
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Two babes of love close cliiiging to her waist; 

Fair as before her works she stands confess’d, 

In llow’rs ajid ])earls bv bounteous Kirkall^ dress'd. l6o 

The Goddess then: “\Vho best can send -on high 
“The salient sj^out, far-streaming to the sky; 

“His be yon Juno of majestic size, 

“ With cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes. 

“This China Jordan let the chief o’ercome 165 

“Replenish, ingloriously, at home.” 

Osl)oriie“ and Curl accept the glorious strife, 

'^(d'ho^ this his Son dissuades, and that his Wife). 

“One on his manly confidence relies; 

One on his vigour and superior size. 170 

First Osborne loan’d against his letter’d post ; 

It rose, and labour’d to a curve at most. 

So Jove’s bright bow displays its wat’ry round, 

(Sure sign that no sjiectator shall be drown’d).- 

A second effort bioiight but new disgrace: 175 

'I’hc wild JV^eander wash’d the Artist’s face; 

’’J’hus the small jet, which hasty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 

Jsiot so from shameless Curl; impetuous spread 

The stream, and smoking llourish’tl o’er his head. 180 

So (fam’d like thee for turbulence an<l horns) 

luidamis his humble fountain scorns; 

'I'hro’ half the heav’ns he pours th’ exalted urn ; 

His rapid waters in their passage burn. 

Swift as it mounts, all follow with their eyes: 185 

Still ha]ipy Impudence tditains the prize. 

Thou triumph’st, Victor of the high-wrought day, 

AnJ* thc^ 5 |y^eas’d dame, soft smiling, lead'st away. 

0.sborne, V||p’ perfect modesty o’ercome, 

C-rowird the Jordan, walks contented home, 190 

Hut now . Authors nobler palms remain; 

“Room for^y I.onl ! ” three jockeys in his train; 

.Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair: 

He grins, and looks broad nonsense with a stare. 

His Honour’s meaning Dulness thus exprest, 195 

“He wins tins Patron, who can tickle best.” 

He chinks his purse, and takes his scat of state: 

Wbth ready quilfs the 1 )edica^)rs wait ; 

Now at his head the dext’rous task commence, 

And, instanf^ fancy feels th’ imputed sense; 100 


^ Kirkall, the name of an Engraver. Some 
of this Lady’s works were printed in four volumes 
in lamo, with her picture thus dressed up before 
them. P. 

® Osborne, l'hoii;iis\ A bookseller in Gray’s- 
inn, very well cpiahfied by bis impudence to act 
this part ; and therefore placetl here inste.ad of a 
less deservinj^ IVedcccssor. I his man published 
advertisements for a year together, pretending 
to sell Mr Pope’s ^ibscription books of Homer’s 


Iliad at half the price : Of which books he had 
none, but cut to the size of them (which was 
Quarto) the common books in folio, without 
Copper-plates, on a worse paper, and never above 
half the value. P. [Part ojn.\ Of Osborne 
Johnson used to say, that he had no sense of 
any shame, but that of being poor. Batmisier 
[quoted by Bowles, who refers to the well-known 
episode in Boswell, concerning J.’s summary 
chastisement of O. See Boswell ad ann. 1742.] 
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Now gentl 6 "^t 4 ouches wanton o’er his face, 

He struts Adonis, and affects grimace ; 

Rolli ^ feather to his ear conveys, 

Then hW %iice taste directs our Operas : 

Bentley* his mouth with classic tlatt’ry oj^es, 205 

And the puff’d orator bursts out in tropes. 

But Welsted^^ most the I’oel’s healing balm 
Strives to extiact from his soft, giving palm; 

Unlucky Wclsted! thy unfeeling master, 

The more thou ticklest, grl{)es his fist the faster, 210 

While thus each hand promotes the pleasiijg pain,* 

And quick sensations skip from vein to vein; 

A youth unknown to Pheebus, in despair"*, 

Puts his last refuge all in heav’n and pray’r. 

What force have pious vows! The Queen of Love 215 

His sister sends, her vot’ress, from above. 

As, taught by Venus, Paris learnt the art 
'bo touch Achilles’ only tender part; 

Secure, thro’ her, the noble pri/,e to , carry, 

He marches off liis (i race’s Secretary. 220 

“ Now turn to diff’rent sports,” (the (loddess cries) 

“And leaiii, my ,^011 s, the wond'rous pow’r of Noise. 

To move, to raist, to ravish ev'ry heart. 

With Shakespear's nature, or with Jonson’s art. 

Let others aim: ’tis yours to shake the soul ”225 

With Thunder rumbling iVoin the muslard-bowH, 

With horns and trumj)els now to madness swell, 

Now sink in sorrows with a tolling belPq 
Such happy arts atteinion can command. 

When fancy flags, and sense is at a stand. 230 

Improve we these. Three Cat-calls^ Vjc the bribe 


' Paolo Antonio Rolli, an Italian l*oet, and 
writer of many Operas in that language, which, 
partly^ by the help of his genius, prevailed in 
England near twenty years. He taught Italian 
to some fine Gentlemen, who affected to direct 
the Operas. P. 

^ Bentley his mouth <5r=c.] Not spoken of the 
famous Dr Richard Bentley, but of one 'I’ho. 
Bentley, a small critic, who aped his uncle in a 
little Horace. The great one who was intended 
to be dedicated to the Lord Halifax, but (on a 
change of the Ministry) was given to the IcArl of 
Oxford ; for which reason the little one w.as 
dedicated to his son the Lord Harley. P. 
[Part om.\ 

® Welstcd^ Leonard Wclsted, author of the 
Triumvirate, or a Letter in verse from Pakemon 
to Cselia at Bath, which was meant for a satire 
on Mr P. and some of his friends about the year 
1718! He writ other things which we cannot 
remember. You have hint again in Book in. 
169. P. [Part om ] (He was a hanger-on of 
the Whigs, and a copious writer. J 

* A youth unknoiun to Phoebus, The 

satire of this Episode, being levelled at the base 
flatteries of authors to worthless wealth or great- 
ness, concludes here with an excellent les.son to 


such men: Tlsat alth* ’ their pens and praises 
were as exquisite as they conceit of thefliselves, 
yet 'Cveu in,jil|||town mercenary views) a crea- 
ture unlettej^H^ho scrveih the passions, or 
piinjjeth to tlSHHeasures of such vain, braggart, 
puft Nobility, ■Kll with those patrons be much 
more inward, of them much higher reward- 
ed. SCKIUI.. ^ 

5 IPith 'iltMjMerriimbling from the vnistard- 
b(nvl.\ The pjr way of making Thunder, and 
Mustard yer^The same; but since, it is more 
advantageously performed by troughs of wood 
with stops in them. Whether Mr Dennis was 
the inventor ofi^that improvement, I know not; 
but it is certain, that being once at a Tragedy 
of a new author, he fell into a great passion 
at hearing some, and cried, “’Sdeathl that is 

Thunder.” P. [Dennis’ tragedy was 
pius and Virginia ; and ‘ his thunder’ was used 
in Macbeth. See note to Essay on Criticism, 
V. 586.] 

7 — with a tolling bell;] A mechanical help 
to the Pathetic, not unuseful to the modem 
writers of Tragedy. P: 

Three Cat-calls J Certain musical instrU’ 
ments used by one sort of Critics to confound 
Poets of the Theatre. P. -a 
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Of him, whose chatt’ring shames the tfekey -tribe ; 

And his this Drum, whose hoarse heroic Ibass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying -.j 

Now thousand tongues are heard in dlie *loud din; 

The monkey-mimics rush discordant in ; 

’Twas chalt’ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb’ring all, 

And Noise and Norton^, lirangling and Breval, 

Dennis and Dissonance, and captious Art, 

And Snip-snap short, and Interruption smart, 

And I^emonstration thin, and Theses thick. 

And «^Iajor, Minor, and Conclusion cpiick. 

“Hold!” (cry’d the Queen), “a Cat-call each shall win 
Equal your merits! equal is your din! 

But that this w'ell-disputed game may end, 

Sound forth, my Brayers, and the welkin rend.” 

As, when the long-ear’d milky mothers wait 
At some sick miser’s triple bolted gate, 

For their defrauded, absent foals they make 
A moan so ^oud, that all the guild awake ; 

Sore sighs sir Gilbert*-*, starting at the bray. 

From dreams of millions, and three groats to pay. 

So swells each wind -pipe ; Ass tetones to Ass ; 

Harmonic twang ! of leather, bora, and brass ; 

Such as from lab’ring lungs th’ Enthusiast blows, 

High Sound, attemper’d to the vocal nose; 

Or such as bellow from the deep Divine; 

There, Webster! peal’d thy voice, and Whitfield^! thine. 
But far o’er all, sonorous Blackmore’s strain; 

Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him again. 

In Tot’nham fields, the brethren, with amaze, 

Prick all th^ir ears up, and forget to graze; 

Long ^hancVy-lane ^ retentive rolls the sound, 

And courts^^ courts return it round and round ; 

Thames w^Hk it thence, to Rufus’ roaring hall 
And Hun^Hpd re-echoes bawl for bawl. 

All hail hi^Bfvictor in both gifts of song, 

Who ’sings M loudly, and who sings so long®. 


Norton^] See vcr. 417. — BrevaC, 
author of a very extraordinary I>gl« #1 Travels, 
and some Poems. See before, ^pote on ver. 
ia6. P. [The word ‘brangle’ (to oscillate; 
another form of brandle, Fr. btanWr) was con- 
founded with ‘wrangle.’] • * 

• Sir Gilbert [Heathcote, cf. Moral Essays^ 
Ep. ni. V. loi]. 

® Webster — and Whitjield /] The one the 
writer of a News-paper called the Weekly Mis- 
cellany, the other a Field-preacher. Warburton. 
[George Whitfield, the early associate of the 
Wesleys, was born in 1714 and first attracted 
general attention by his preaching at Bristol and 
London in 1736. John Wesley was induced by 
his example to commence field-preaching. He 
died in America in 1770.] 

< Long Chantry-lane^ The place where the 


offices of Chancery are kept. The long detention 
of events in that Court, and the difficulty of 
getting out, is humorously allegorized in these 
lines. P. 

[Westminster Hall; built by William II. 

A. D. 1097.] 

® Who sings so loudly^ and ivho sings so long,"] 

A just character of Sir Richard Blackmore knight, 
who (as Mr Dryden expresseth it) 

W rit to the rumbling of the coach's zvheelSy 
and whose indefatigable Muse produced no less ' 
than six Epic poems: Prince and King Arthur, | 
twenty books; Eliza, ten; Alfred, twelve; the 
Redeemer, six; besides Job, in folio; the whole 
book of Psalms; the Creation, seven books; 
Nature of Man, three books ; and many mor^ 
’Tis in this sense he is styled afterwards thc 
everlasting Blackmore. P. [Part om.\ 
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This •liA)ur past, by Bridewell all descend 
(As mcnlfi&g pray’r and flagellation end) ^ 

To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls th’e large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 

The king of dykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

“ Here strip, my children ! here at once leap in. 

Here prove who best can dash thro’ thick and thin, 

“ And who the most in love of dirt excel, 

“Or dark dexterity^ of grojnng well. , 

“ Who flings most filth, and wide pollutes aiound 
“The stream, be his the Weekly Journals^ bound; 

“A pig of lead to him who dives the best; 

“ A peck of coals a-piece shall glad the rest.” 

In naked majesty Oldmixon stands 
And Milo-like surveys his arms and hands; 

Then, sighing, thus, “And am I now three-score? 

“ Ah why, ye (locls, should two and t^\■o make four?” 
He said, and climb’d a stranded lighCor’s height. 

Shot to the black ^abyss, and plung’d downright. 

The Senior’s jiidgi\ient all the crowd admire. 

Who l)iit to sink the deeper, rose the higher. 

Next Smedley div'd^; slow circles dimpled o’er 
The quaking mud, that clos’d, and op’d no more, 

All look, all sigh, and call on Smedley lost; 
“Smedley” in vain resounds thro’ all the coast. 

Then * essay’d^; scarce vanish’d out of sight. 


^ [The scene is on the site of the modern seen by our Author. P. 

Bridge Street] ^ In naked majesty Oldmixon stands^ Mr 

(As morning pray' r and Jlagetlation efid]\ John OtDMixoJf^je.vVto Mr Dennis, the most 
It is between eleven and twelve in the morning, .ancient Critic or our nation; and unjust q?nsurer 
after church service, that the criminals are whipt of Mr Addison. In his E.ssay on Criticism, and 
in Bridewell. — This is to mark punctually the the Arts of Logic and Rhetoric, he frequently 
time of the day : Homer docs it by the circum- reflects on our Author. But the top of his 
stance of the Judges rising front court, or of character was a Perverter of History, in that 
the Labourer’s dinner ; our author by one very scandalous one of the Stuarts, in folio, and his 
proper both to the Persons and the Scene of Critical History of England, two volumes, octavo, 
his poem, which we may remember commenced Being employed by Bishop Kennet, in publishing 
in the evening of the Lord-mayor’s day: The the Historians in his Collection, he falsjfied 
first book passed in that night; the next morning Daniel’s Chronicle in numberle.ss places. He 
the games begin in the Strand, thence O.Iong was all hiC life a virulent Party-writer for hire, 
Fleet-street (places inhabited by Bo(»ksclIersb Jind received his reward in a small place, which 
then they proceed by Bridewell toward Fleet- he enjoyed to his death. He is here likened 
ditch, and lastly thro’ Ludgate to the City and to Milo, in allusion to Ovid {Metam. Bk. xv. 
the Temple of the Goddess. P. v. 229J P. [Part<7w. ] 

* — dash thro' thick and thht^ — love of dirt — ® Next Smedley div'd The person here 

dark dexterity} The three chief qualifications mentioned, an Irishman, was author and Pub- 
of Party-writers : to stick at nothing, to delight Hsher of many .scurrilous pieces, a weekly White- 
in flinging dirt, and to slander in the dark by hall Journal, in the year 1722, in the name of 
guess. P. James Baker ; and particularly whole volumes 

* The Weekly yournals] Papers of news and of Billingsgate against Dr Swift and Mr Pope, 
scandal intermixed, on different sides and parties, called Gulliveriana and Alexandriana, printed 
and frequently shifting from one side to the in octavo, 1728. P. 

other, called the London Journal, British Journal, Jonathan Smedley, a staunch Whig, and 
Daily Journal, &c. the concealed writers of Dean of Clogher. Cam-itthers [who quotes 
which for some time were Oldmixon, Roome, his lines ‘The Devil’s last game* against Swift], 
Amall, Concanen, and others; persons never " Then * essay’d] A gentleman of genius 
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He buoys u}) instant, and returns to li|||||| t . 

He bears no token of the sabler streamapr^' 

And mounts far off anion^ the Swans of Thames. 

True to the bottom see Concanen ^ cree^, 

A cold, long-winded native of the deep ; 

If perseverance gain the Diver’s prize, 

Not everlasting Blackmore this denies; 

No noise, no stir, no motion canst thou make, 

Th’ unconscious stream sleeps o’er thee like a lake. 

Next plung’d a feeble, but a desp’rate pack, 

With •each a sickly brother at his back: 

Sons of a Day*-^! just buoyant on the flood, 

Then number’d with the puppies in the mud. 

Ask ye their names? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those. 

Fast by, like Niobe* (her children gone) 

Sits Mother Osborne‘S, stupefy’d to stone ! 

And Monumental brass this record bears, 

“ "^rhese are,-*~ah no I these were, the Gazetteers!” 

Not so bold Arnall^; with aOveight of skull, 
Furious he dives, precipitately d®l. 

Whirlpools and storms his circling arm invest, 

With all the might of gravitation blest. 

No crab more active in the dirty dance. 


and spirit, who was secretly dipt in some papers of 
this kind, on whom our Poet bestows a panegyric 
instead of a satire, as deserving to be better 
employed than in party quarrels, and personal 
invectives, P. Supposed to be Anroti Hill; 
but Pope denied it. n^arto)i. [Hill, however, 
called Pope to account tjv a iHkical rejoinder; 
though, ^as Bowles remarks, th^coinpliment in 
the above lines infinitely exceeds the abuse. Cf. 
Intr. Memoir^ p. xxxvi. Hill wrote no less than 
seventeen dramatic pieces, and was, besides, 
according to Dibdin, ‘the projector of nut oil, 
of masts of ships from Scotch firs, of cultivating 
Georgia, and of potash!’] 

1 Concaiieit\ Matthew Concanen, an Irish- 
man, bred to the law. He was author of several 
dull and dead scurrilities in the British and 
London Journals, and in a paper Skilled the 
Speculatist. In a pamphlet, called a Supple- 
ment to the Profund, he dealt very unfairly 
with our Poet, not only frequency imputing to 
him Mr Broome’s verses (for which he might 
indeed seem in some degree accountable, having 
corrected what that gentleman did) but those 
of the duke of Buckingham and others: To this 
rare piece somebody humorously caused him to 
take for his motto, De pro/un<lis clamavi. He 
was since a hired scribbler in the Daily Coiirant, 
where he poured forth much Billingsgate against 
the lord Bolingbroke, and others ; after which 
this man was surprisingly promoted to administer 
justice and Law in Jamaica. P. [Part om.\ 
This is the scribbl^ to whom Warburton wrote 
hU famous Lettcr,^ublished by Dr Akenside. 


\\'a7-ton. 

With each a sickly brother at his back; 
Softs of a Day! ) These were daily papers, 

a number of which, to lessen the expense, were 
printed one on the back of another. P, 

3 Like Niobe\ See the story in Ovid, Met. vii, 
where the miserable petrefaction of this old Lady 
is pathetically described. P. 

^ Osborne] A name assumed by the eldest 
and gravest of these writers, who at last, being 
ashamed of his Pupils, gave his paper over, and 
in his age remained silent. P. 

^ ArnalL] Wili.iam Arnai.e, bred an At- 
torney, was a perfect Genius in this sort of work. 
He began under twenty with furious Party- 
papers; then succeeded Concanen in the British 
Journal. At the first publication of the Dunciad, 
he pr^ailed on the Author not to give liim his 
due place in it, by a letter professing his detes- 
tation of such practices as his predecessor’s. But : 
since, by the most unexampled insolence, and j 
personal abuse of several great men, the Poet’s ■ 
particular friends, he most amply deserved a 
nitch in the Temple of Infamy: He writ for 
hire, and valued himself upon it : not indeed 
without cause, it appearing by the aforesaid 
Report, that he received “for Free Britons, 
and other writings, in the space of four years, no 
less than ten thousand nine hundred and ninety 
seven pounds, six shillings, and eight pence, out 
of the Treasury.” But frequently, thro’ his fury 
or folly, he exceeded all the bounds of his com- 
mission, and obliged his honourable Patron to 
disavow his scurrilities. P. [Part omJ] 
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Downward to climb, and backward to advance. 320 

He b^ngs up half the bottom on his head, 

And loudly claims the Journals and the Lead. 

The plunging Prelate and his pond’rous Grace, 

With holy envy gave one Layman place. 

When lo! a burst of thunder shook the flood; 325 

Slow rose a form, in majesty of Mud ; 

Shaking the horrors of his sable brows, 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 

Greater he looks, and more than mortal stares; 

Then thus the wonders of the deep declares.’* 330 

First he relates, how sinking to t»he chin, 

Smit with his mien the Mud-nymphs suck’d him in; 

How young Lutetia^, softer than the down, 

Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown. 

Vied for his. love in jetty bow’rs below, 335 

As Ilylas Tair^ was ravished long ago. 

Then sung, how shown him by the Nut-brown maids 
A branch of Sly.x.** here rises from the Shades, 

That tinctur’d as it runs wdth Lethe’s streams, » 

And wafting Vapours from the Land of dreams, 340 

(As under seas Alpheus’ secret sluice 
Bears Pisa’s off’rings to his Arethuse) 

Pours into Thames : and hence the mingled wave 
Intoxicates the pert, and lulls the grave: 

Here brisker vajxnirs o’er the Tkmi’LE crec]), 345, 

There, all from Paul’s to Aldgate drink and sleep. 

Thence to the banks where rev’rend Bards repose, 

.They led him soft; each rev’rend Bard arose; 

’And Milbourn® chief, deputed by the rest, 

Gave him the cassock, surcingle, and vest. 350 

“Receive” (he said) “these robes which oCice were mine, 

“ Dulness is sacred in a sound divide.” 

Fie ceas’d, and spread the robe; %e crowd confess 
The rev’rend Fdamen in his lengthen’d dress. 

Around him wide a sable Army stand, 355 


1 Sir Robert Walpole, who was Bidiop Sher- 
lock’s contemporary at Eton College, fcked to 
relate, that when some of the scholars, going to 
bathe in the Thames, stood shivering on the 
bank, S. plunged in immediately over head and 
ears. iVarton. [Hence this was understood to 
refer to S. ; but Pope indignantly repudiated the 
insinuation. The next allusioii could only refer 
to an Archbishop ; possibly ‘ leaden Gilbert' of iv. 
^08. These two lines are wanting in the earlier 
editions.! 

* [A play on the fancied etymology of the 
Latin name of Paris (Lutetia Parisiorum.)] 

® As Hy lets /air\ Who was ravished by the 
water-nymphs and drawn into the river. The 
story is told at large by Valerius Flaccus, lib. ill. 
Argon. See ViRGfL, Eel. vi. P. 

* A branch 0/ .Styx ^ &*c.] Cf. Homer. //. ii. 


[vv. 751 — 755]. Of the land of Dreams in the 
same rejf.on, he makes mention, Odyss. XXlv. 

See also Lucian’s True History. Lethe and the 
Land of Dreams allegorically represent the 
Stupefaction and visionary Madness of Poets, 
equally dull and extravagant. Of Alpheus’s 
waters gliding secretly under the sea of Pisa, to 
mix with those of Arethuse in Sicily, see Mos- 
chus. Idyl. VIII. Virg. Eel. x. vv. 3, 4. And 
ag.ain, Ain. iii. vv. 693 — 5. P. 

? And Milbourn\ Luke Milbourn, a Clifttgy- 
man, the fairest of Critics ; who, when he Wrote 
against Mr Dryden’s Virgil, did him justice in • 
printing at the same tifhe nis own translations Of 
him, which were intolerable. His mannei'^bC 
writing has a great resetpblance with that df 
Gentlemen of the DunciatL against our Au^Wv ^ 

P. [Part om.'\ [Cf. Essay Criiicistn^ v. 4^^^' 
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A low-born, cell-bred, selfish, servile band, 

Prompt or to ^lard or stab, to saint or d’amii, 

Heav’n’s Swiss, who fight for any God, or Man 

Thro’ Liid’s fam’d gates*, along the well-known Fleet, k 

Rolls the black troop, and overshades the street ; 

’Till show’rs of Sermons, Characters, Essays, ' 

In circling fleeces whiten all the ways: < 

So clouds, replenish’d from some bog below. 

Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow. 

Here stopt the Goddess ; and in pomp proclaims 365 

A gtSntler exercise to close the games. 

“Ye Critics! in whose heads, as equal scales, 

‘ ‘ I weigh what author’s heaviness prevails ; 

Which most conduce to sooth the soul in slumbers, 

“My H — ley’s periods, or my Blackmore’s numbers; 370 

“Attend the trial we propose to make: 

“If there be man, who o’er such woVks can wake, 

“Sleep’s all-subduing charms who dares defy, 

“And boasik Ulysses’ ear with Argus’ eye^; 

“ 'Fo him we grant our amplest pow’rs to sit 375 

“Judge of all present, past, and future wit; 

“To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong; 

“ Full and eternal privilege of tongue.'’ 

Three College Sophs and three i^ert I'emplars came, 

1'he same their talents, and their tastes the same ; 380 ^ 

F.ach prom])t to query, answer, and debate, 

And smit with love of Poesy and Prate, . * ’ 

The pond’rous books two gentle readers bring; 

'File heroes sit, the vulgar form a ring. 

The clam’rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of Mum*^, 385 

’Till all, tun’d equal, send a gen’ral hum. ' ' . 

Thcnv.'mount the Clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Thro’ the l(^g, heavy, painful i:>age drawl on ; 

Soft creepin]^ words on words, the sense compose ; 

At ev’ry line they stretch, they yawn, they doze. 390 

As to soft gales top-heavy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow : 

Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 

As breathe, or pause, by fits, the airs divine ; 

And now to tlys side, now ^ that they nod, 395 

As verse, or prose, infuse the drowsy God. 

• 

^ The cxpre.ssion is taken from Uryden’s blank was substituted to leave opportunity for 
Hind and Panther'. ‘Those Swisses fight for any supplying it with the name of Hoadlev.] 
side for pay.’ VPnrton. [The well-known pro- < See Horn. Odyss. xii. Ovid, Met. i. P. 

verb ‘Point d’argent, point de Suisse’ contains ^ [A Sophiater is properly a disputant at an 

a similar sarcasm. The French Kings h§id a exercise of dialectics; the term from its use at 
Swiss guard from the time of Louis XI. to that of the old examinations for the Degree at Cambridge 
Louis XVI J has come to mean those who have been one year 

* [Ludrate, according to popular tradition or two years in residence at the University 
built by King Lud, (see Faerie Queened 3 k, 11. (Junior and Senior Sophs.)] 

Canto X. st. 46), probably is the same as Flood ® [Mum was a strong ale, said to derive its 

(or Fleet) gate. The gate, after being rebuilt name from its inventor, Christian Mumme of 
several times, was finally removed m 1760.] Brunswick.] 

3 iu^te early editions ; probably the • ' 
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Thrice Budgel aim’d to speak \ but thrice supprest 
By potent Arthur*^, knock’d his chin and breast. 

Toland and Tindal, prompt at priests to jeer^, 

Yet silent bow’d to C/trisl\ Mj kiiigdoin here^. 

Who sate the nearest, by the words o’crcome, 

Slept first; the distant nodded to the hum. 

Then down are roll’d the books; stretch’d o’er ’em lies 
Each gentle clerk, and mutt’ ring seals his eyes, 

As wluat a Dutchman plumps into the lakes, 

One circle first, and then a second makes ; 

What Dulness dropt among her sons imprest ‘ 

Like motion, from one circle to the rest ; 

So from the mid-most the nutation spreads 
Round and more round, o'er all the sea of heads. 

At last Centlivre-^ felt her voice to fail; 

Motteux ^ himself iinfinish’d left his tale; 

Boyer the State, and l.aw the Stage gave o’er”; 

Morgan « and iMandevil'' could prale no more; 

4 


\ Budgel aiiu'd to speak,\ Famous 

ills speeches on many occasions about the 
South Sea scheme, &c. “He is a very ingeni- 
ous gentleman, and hath written some excellent 
Kpjlogues to Plays, and oue piece on Love, 

which IS very pretty.” Jacob, Li7>es of Poets, 
nut this gentleman .since made himself much 
more eminent, and personally well known to the 
greatest Statesmen of all parties, as well ;is to 
all the Courts of Law in this nation. P. Ludgcll 
was a relation of Addison whom he accompanied 
as clerk to Ireland. He afterwards rose to he 
Under Secretary of State. After Addison’s death 
he was involved in losses by the South Sea 
bubble : a stain fell on his character in conse- 
quence of Tindal’s bequest in his favour being 
.set aside, and he committed .suicide in 1737. 
Carruthers. \Q(. F.pistle to Arhuthnot, vv. 1578, 
9 ; and notes. ] " ’ 

“ [Blackmore.J 

3 Ver. 399; in the first Edition it was: 

‘Collins and Tindal, prompt at priests to jeer.’ 

IVarburtou. 

"Toland and Tindal,^ Two persons, not so 
happy as to be ob.scure, who writ against the 
Religion of their Country. 'Poland, the ai^hor 
of the Atheist’s Liturgy, called PantJieisticcn, 
was a spy, in pay to lord Oxford. Tindal was 
author of the Rights of the Christian Church, 
and Christianity as old as the Creation. P. 
[Part om.\ [John Toland’s most famous work 
Christianity not mysterious was published in 
1696: Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as old as 
the Creation, rather later. Anthony Collins, who 
probably lost hi.s place in the text for the sake of 
the alliteration, brought out his Discourse of free 
Thinkmgm 1713] 

< Christ's No kingdom ^c.^ This is said by 
Curl, Key to Dune, to allude to a sermon of a 
reverend Bishop. P. It alludes to Bishop 
Hoadlcy’s sermons preached before George T., 
in 1717, on the Nature of the Kingdom of Christ, 


which occasioned a long, vehement, and learned 
debate, known as the Bangorian Controver.sy, 
of which see Hoadley was ut that time bishop. 
/ y akefeld. 

^ (. entli 7 're\ Mrs Susanna Centlivre, wife to 
Mr Centlivre, Yeoman of the Mouth to his Ma- 
jesty. She writ many Plays, and a Song (says 
-Mr Jacob) before she was seven years old. She 
also writ a Ballad against Mr Pope’.s Homer 
before he began it. P. [Some of her plays still 
keep the stage. ] 

Peter Anthony ]\Iottcu.v, the excellent trans- 
lator of Don Quimkc, and author of a number 
of forgotten dra|^nc pieces. Dryden addressed 
a comfdimcntp^Kpistk to him. He died in 
1718. Carrutflers. f, 

" Boyer the State, and Law the Stage gave 
o'er,] A. Boyer, a voluminous compiler of An- 
nals, Political Collections, &c. — William Law, 
A. M. wrote with great zeal against the Stage; 
Mr Dennis answered with as great : Their books 
were printed in 1726. The .same Mr Law is 
author of a book, in titled. An Appeal to all that 
doubt of or disbelieve the truth of the gospel; 
in which he has detailed a system of the ranke.st 
.Spinozism, 4 >r the most exalted Theology: and 
amongst other things as rare, has informed us 
of this, that Sir Isaac Newton stole the principles 
of his philosophy from one Jacob Bcehmen, a 
German cobbler. P. 

® A man of some learning, and uncommon 
acuteness, with a strong disposition to Satire, 
which very often clegcneratcd into scurrility. His 
most celebrated work is the Moral Philosopher, 
lirst published in the year 1737. Bowles. 

[Bernard de Mandeville was bqrn in Hol- 
land, in 1O70, and after re.siding in England 
diiring the latter half of his life, died in 1733. 
The Pcd)le of the Bees, to which he owed his 
fame, first appeared in 1708 in the form of a 
short poem, and was aftcrward.if»epublished with 
explanatory notc.s and c.ssays, which drew upon 
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Norton^, from Daniel and Ostroea sprung,'*: 

Bless’d with his father’s front, and mother’s tongue, 
Hung silent down his never-blushing head; 

And all was hush’d, as Folly’s self lay dead. 

Thus the soft gifts of Sleep conclude the day. 
And stretch’d on bulks, as usual, Poets lay. 

Why should I sing, what bards the nightly Muse 
Did slumb’ring visit, and convey to stews ; 

Who prouder march’d, with magistrates in state. 

To some fam’d round-house, ever open gate ! 

How, Henley lay inspir’d beside a sink, 

And to mere mortals seem’d a Priest in drink : 
While others, timely, to the neighl/ring PTeet 
(Haunt of the Muses) made their safe retreat. 


THE DUNCIAD. 


KOOK THE THIRD. 


ARGUMlCN'r. 

After the other persW^bare disposed iti their proper places of resf^ the Goddess 
transports the Kin^i^fo he^l'cmple^ and there lays hint, to slum her with his head 
on hA‘ lap; a position of marvellous vhtue, 7ohich causes all the visiofis of wild 
enthusiasts, projectors, politicians, inamoratos, castle-builders, chemists, and poets. 
He is immediately carried on the 7vings of Fancy, a7td led by a 7fiad Poetical Sibyl 
to the Elysian shade ; where, 07t the ba7tks of I^cthe, the souls of the dull are dipped 
by Bavins, befo7'e their e7itra7ice i7ito this 7V0}’ld. There he is 7net by the ghost of 
Settle, a7id by hhfi 77iade acquaitited xvith the wo7idcrs of the place, a)id 7vith those 
which he hi}7tself is destmed to perform. He takes hun to a Mount of Vision, from 
whe7tce he shews hitn the past jptwiphs of the^E77ipire of Dulness, then the presetit, 
a7td lastly the futu7'e: hoza S7)iall a paid of the world was ever conquered by Science, 
how soon those coitquests w^re stopped, and those leiy 7iations again reduced to her 
dominion. Then distinguishmg the Island of Great-Britain, shews by ivhat aids, 
by luhat pei'sons, and by what degi'ees it shall be bivii^^ht to her Empire. Some of 


the author the threat of a prosecution. In its 
enlarged form it bore the second title of Private 
Vices Public Benejits, which explains the moral 
or object of the Fable. Though Mandeville 
only meant to shew that under the system of 
Providence good is wrought out of evil, he would 
have done well to leave no doubt as to both the 
meaning and the limitations of his doctrine.] 

* Norto$i\ hJ^ton I)c Foe, offspring of the 


famous Daniel. P'ortes creantur fortibiis. One 
of the authors of the Flying Post, in which 
well-bred work Mr P. has sometime the honour 
to be abused with his betters ; and of many hired 
scurrilities and daily papers, to which he never 
set his name. P. (Does Ostroea here signify an 
oy.ster-wife ?] 

* Fleet] A prison for insolvent Debtors on 
the bank of the Ditch. P. 
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the persons he causes to pass in rez>ie 7 o before his eves, describing each by his proper 
figure, ^character, and qualifications. On a sudden the Scene shifts, and a vast 
number of miracles and prodigies appear, utterdy surprising and unknown to the 
King himself till they are explained- to be the ivondo's of his own reign notv coni' 
mencing. On this subject Settle breaks into a congi'atulation, yet not unmixed 
with concern, that his own times were but types of these. He prophesies how first 
the nation shall be oz'cr-run with Farces, Operas, and Shows; hotv the throne of 
Dulness shall be advanced over the 'Theatres, and set up even at Court ; then how 
her Sons shall preside in the seats of Arts and Sciences : giving a glimpse or Pisgah- 
sight of the future Fulness of her Glory, the accomplishment whereof is the subject 
of the foinih and last book. < 


BOOK III. 




B ut in her Temple’s last recess enclos’d, 

On Dulness’ lap th’ Anointed head repos’d. 

Him close she curtains round with Vapours blue, 

And soft besprinkles with Cimmerian fiew. 

Then raptures high the scat of Sense o’erflow, 5 

Which only heads refin’d from Reason know. 

Hence, from the straw where Bedlam’s Prophet nods, 

He hears loud Oracles, and talks with Gods : 

Hence the Fool’s Paradise, the Statesman's Scheme, 

The air-built Castle, and the golden Dream, 10 

The Maid’s romantic wish, the Chemist’s flame, « 

And Poet’s vision of eternal Fame. 

And now, on Fancy’s easy wing convey’d, 

The King descending views th’ Elysian Shade. 

A slip-shod Sibyl led his steps along, 15 - 

In lofty madness meditating song ; 

Her tresses staring from Poetic dreams, • 

And never wash’d, but in Castalia’s streams. * 

Taylor ^ their better Charon, lends an oar, 

(Once swan of Thames, tho’ now he sings no more.) 20 

Benlowes^ propitious still to blockheads, bows; 

And Shadwell nods the Poppy ^ on his brows. 

Here, in a dusky vale where I^ethe rolls, 

Old Bavius sits'^, to dip poetic souls, 


• 

^ Taylor'\ John Taylor the Water-poet, an 
honest ma^ who owns he learned not so much 
as the Accidence : A rare example of modesty in 
a Poet! 

I must confess I do want eloquence. 

And never scarce did learn my Accidence ; 
For having got Jrom possum to posset, 

/ there was gravelPd, could no farther get. 

He wrote fourscore books in the reign of James I. 
and Charles I. and afterwards (like Edward 
Ward) kept an Ale-house in Long-Acre. He 
died in 1654. P. [Camithers corrects this date 
to 1653 : and refers for an account of the poetic 
waterman to Southey’s Lives of Uneducated 
Poets, A splendid edition of Taylor’s poems 


has recently been published by the Spenser 
Society.] c 

® Benlowes,'] A country gentlemanj famous 
for his own bad poetry, and for patronizing bad 
poets, as may be seen from many Dedications of 
(Quarles and others to him. Some of these ana- 
gram’d his name, Benlowes into Benevolta: to 
verify which he spent his whole estate upon 
them. P, 

^ A nd S hadivell nods the Poffy &•€. ] Shad- 
well took Opium for many years, and died pf 
too large a dose, in the year 169a. P. [The 
oi MacFlecKnop'\ 

^ Old Bavius sits,'\ Bavius was an ancient 
Poet, celebrated by Virgil foj^the- like cause as 
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And blunt the sense, and fit it for a skull C85 I 

Of solid proof, impenetrably dull: 

Instant, when dipt, away they wing their flight, 

Where Brown and Mears^ unbar the gates of Light, 

Demand new bodies, and in Calf’s array 

Rush to the world, impatient for the day. 30 

Millions and millions on these banks he views. 

Thick as the stars of night, or morning dews, 

As thick as bees o’er vernal blossoms fly, 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory-. 

Wf)nd’ring he gaz’d : When lo ! a Sage appears, 35 

By his broad shoulders known, and length of ears, 

Known by the band and suit which Settle * wore 
(His only suit) for twice three years before: 

All as the vest, appear’d the wearer’s frame. 

Old in new state ; another, yet the same. 40 

Bland and familiar as in life, begun 
Thus the great. Father to the greater Son. 

“Oh bon? to see what none can see awake! 

Behold the wonders of th’ oblivious Lake.i 

Thou, yet unborn, hast touch’d this sacrecl shore ; 45 

The hand of Bavins drench’d thee o’er and o’er. 

But blind to former, as to future fate. 

What mortal knows his pre-existent state? 

Who knows how long thy transmigrating soul 

Might from Boeotian lo Boeotian roll? 50 

flow many Dutchmen she vouchsaf’d to thrid? 

How many stages thro’ old Monks she rid? 

And all who since, in mild benighted days. 

Mix’d the Owl’s ivy with the Poet’s bays? 

As man’s Macanders to the vital spring 55 

Roll 4ill their tides; then back their circles bring; 

Or whirligigs twirl’d round by skilful swain. 

Suck the thread in, then yield it out again : 

All nonsense thus, of old or modern date, 


Bays by our Author, though not in so christian- 
like a manner: For heathenishly it is declared 
by’ Virgil of Bavius, that he ought to be hated 
and detested for his evil works; (^ui Baviuvi 
non Whereas we have often had occasion 

to observe our Poet’s great Good Nature and 
Mercifulness thro’ the whol 9 course of this 
Poem. SCRIBLERUS. 

Mr Dennis warmly contends, that Bavius 
wa* no inconsiderable author; nay, that “He 
and Maevius had (even in Augustus’s days) a 
very formidable party at Rome, who thought 
them much superior to Virgil and Horace : For 
(sal^th he) I cannot believe they Nvould have fixed 
that eternal brand uport them, if they had not 
been coxcombs in more than ordinary credit.” 
Rem. on Pr. Arthur, part ii. c. i. An argument 
which, if this poem should last, will condu’ce to 
the honour of the gentlemen of the Dunciad. P. 

JSr<Jwn*aM(?^Mcars] BookseUcr.s, Printers 


for any body. P. [Part f’w.] 

^ Ward in pillory. \ John Ward of Hackney, 
Esq. Member of Parliament, being convicted of 
forjifiry, was first expelled the House, and then 
sentenced to the Pillory on the T7th of February 
1727. P. [PartcJw.J [Cf. Moral Essays^ Ep. 
III. 20, nofe.^ 

^ [Dante.] 

^ Settle] Elkanah Settle was once a Writer 
in vogue as veil as Cibber, both for Dramatic 
Poetry and Politics. He was author or publisher 
of many noted pamphlets in the time of King 
Charles II. He answered all Dryden’s politick 
poems ; and, being caried up on one side^ suc- 
ceeded not a little in his Tragedy of \\\c. Empress 
of Morocco. ' V. [Part [ For an account of 

this extremely sensational play, against which 
strictures were indited by Dryden, Shadw^li and 
Crown, sec Geneste, u. s. Vol. r. p. 154.3 
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Shall ill thee centre, from thee circulate. 6o 

For this our Q)ueen unfolds to vision true 
Thy mental eye, for thou hast much to view : 

Old scenes of glory, times long cast behind 
Shall, first recallM, ru<h forward to thy mind : 

Then stretch thy sight o’er all her rising reign, 65 

And let the past and future fire thy brain. 

“Ascend this hill, whose cloudy point commands 
Her boundless empire over seas and lands. 

See, round the Ihiles ^ where keener spangles shine, 

Where spices smoke beneath the burning Lino, 70 

(Earth’s wide extremes) her sable flag display’d, 

An<l all the nations cover’d in her shade. 

“Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the Sim^ 

And orient Science their bright course begun: 

One god-like Monarch-^ all that pride confounds, 75 

He, whose long wall the wand’ring Tartar bounds; 

Heav’ns! what a ])ile! whole ages perish there, 

And one bright blaze tin ns Learning ilVto air. 

“'fheijce to the south extend thy gladden’d eyes; 

There rival (lames with equal glory rise, 80 

From shelves to shelves see greedy Vulcan rolH, 

And lick up all the Physic of the Soul. 

How little, mark! that portion of the ball. 

Where, faint at best, the beams of Science fall : 

Soon .as they dawn, from Hyperborean skies 85 

Ihnbody’d dark, what clouds of Vandals rise! 

Lo ! where Mieolis sleeps, and hardly Hows 
'file freezing d’anais thro’ a waste (d' snows-’, 

'file North by myriads pours her mighty sons, 

Lreat nurse of Goths, of Alans*’, and of Huns! 90 

See Alaric’s stern port ! the martial frame « 

Of Genseric ! and Attila’s^ dread name! 

See the bold Ostrogoths on Latium fall; 

See the fierce Visigoths on Spain and Gaul ! 

See, where the morning gilds the palmy shore 95 

(The soil that arts and infant letters bore 

His conqu’ring tribes th’ Arabian prophet draws. 


1 See^ round the Poles &^c.] Almost the 
whole Southern ;ind Northern Continent wrapt 
in ignorance. P. 

* Ver. 73; in the former Editions; 

‘Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the 
Sun 

And orient Science at a birth begu 7 i.' 

iVarburloft. 

Our Author favours the opinion that all 
Sciences came fi-om the Eastern natioirs. P. 

3 Chi Ho-am-ti Emperor of China, the same 
who built the great wall between China and 
Tartaty, destroyed all the books and learned 
men of that empire. P. 

^ The Caliph, Omar I., having conquered 
iEgypt, caused his Ociieral to burn the Ptolc- 


msean library, on the gates of which was this in- 
scription, SkYXHSlATUElON, the Physic of the 
Soul. P. [A. R. 641. Gibbon was strongly 
inclined to dispute the fact, but fresh authorities 
corroborating it have been adduced by Milman. ] 
^ I have been told that this was the couplet 
by which Pope declared his own ear to be most 
gratified ; but the reason of this preference I 
cannot discover. Johnson. 

® (The Alcmanni, who twice invaded Gaul.] 

7 [King^ of the Goths, Vandals and Huns 
respectively. | 

® (The^ soil that arts and infant letters borey\ 
Phoenicia, Syria, &c. where Letters are said to 
have been invented. In thes^ountries Maho- 
met began his conquests. P. p 
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And saving Ignorance enthrones by Laws. 

See Christians, Jews, one heavy sabbath keep, 

And all the western world believe and sleep. 

“Lo! Rome herself, proud mistress now no more 
Of arts, but thund’riiig against heathen lore ^ ; 

Her grey-hair’d Synods damning books unread. 

And Bacon trembling for his brazen head 
Padua, with sighs, beholds her Livy burn^. 

And ev’n th’ Antipodes Virgilius mourn. 

See the Cirque falls, th’ impillar’d Temple nods. 
Streets pav’d wdth Heroes, Tiber chok’d with Gods: 
’Till Peter’s keys some christ’ned Jove adorn'*. 

And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn ; 

See, graceless Venus to a Virgin turn’d, 

Or Phidias broken, and Apelles biirn’d. 

Behold yon’ Isle, by Palmers, Pilgrims trod, 

Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, shod, unshod, 
Peel’d, patch’d, and pyebald, linsey-wolsey brothers. 
Grave MumAicrs ! sleeveless sonic, and shirtless otliers. 
That once was Britain — Happy! had she seen 
No fiercer sons, had Easter never been 
In peace, great Goddess, ever be ador’d ; 

Plow keen the war, if l)ulness draw the sword! 

Thus visit not thy own! on this blest age 
Oh spread thy Inllucnce, but restrain thy Rage! 

And see, my son ! the hour is on its way, 

'fhat lifts our Goddess to imperial sway: 

This fav’rite Isle, long sever’d from her reign, 
Dove-like, she gathers to her wings again. 

Now look thro’ Fate! I^ehold the scene she draws! 
What aids, what armies to assert her cause ! 

See ail her progeny, illustrious sight ! 

Behold, and count them, as they rise to light. 

As Berecynthia, while her otfspring vie 


4 

^5 


II5 


125 


130 


^ [Pope has a long note attempting to bring 
home this charge against Pope Gregory I. (the 
Great). His hatred of classical learning is un- 
doubted; his destruction of ancient buildings 
rests only on later evidence. See Gj^bon, chap. 
XLV. Compare on this and the whole subject of 
the prejudices of the Church against profane 
learning the first chapter of Aallam’s Lit. of 
Europe. The establishment of the Index Ex- 
purgaiorius belongs to the century of the Re- 
formation.] 

•[Roger Bacon lived in the 13th century; 
the earliest English cultivator of mathematical 
science. His ‘brazen head’ was a popular super- 
stition connected with his experiments in magic ; 
and is alluded to in Butler’s H 7 tdibras.\ 

3 [Livy is said to have been burnt among other 
authors by Gregory 1 .] 

* 'Till Peter's keys some christ'ned Jove 
(idorHiX After tl* government of Rome devolv- 
ed to the Popc.s^hcir zeal was for some time 


exerted in demolishing the Heathen iemples 
and Statues, so that the Goths scarce destroyed 
more monuments of Antiquity out of rage, than 
these out of devotion. At length they spared 
somt of the temples, by converting them to 
Churches ; and some of the Statues, by modify- 
ing them into images of Saints. In much later 
times, it was thought necessary to change the 
statues of Apollo and Pallas, on the tomb of San- 
nazarius, into David and Judith: the Lyre easily 
became a Harp, and the Gorgon’s head turned 
to that of Holofcrnes. P. [AFundant instances 
of this will be found in any description of Rome.] 
^ Happy I — had Easter ne 7 >er been.^ Wars 
in England anciently, about the right time of 
celebrating Easter. P. [It was not till the visit 
of St Augustine in 596 that the British Church 
conformed to the decision of the Ccuncil of Nice 
as to the day on which Easter should be kept.] 

6 Dove-like she gathers} 'I'his is fulfilled in 
the fourth book. P. 
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In homage to the mother of the sky, 

Surveys ^iround her, in the blest abode, 

An hundred sons, and ev’ry son a God : 

Not with less glory mighty Oulness crown’d 135 

Shall take thro’ Grubstreet her triumphant round; 

And her Parnassus glancing o’er at once, 

Behold an hundred sons, and each a Dunce. 

Mark first that youth who takes the foremost place. 

And thrust his person full into your face. I40 

With all thy Father’s virtues blest, be born ’ ! 

And a new Cibber shall the stage adorn. ♦ 

“ A second see, by meeker manners known, 

And modest as the maid that sips alone ; 

From the strong fate of drams if thou get free, 145 

Another Durfey^, Ward! shall sing in thee. 

Thee shall each ale-house, thee each gill house mourn, 

And answ’ring gin-shops sourer sights return. 

“Jacob, the scourge of Grammar, mark with awe’^ 

Nor less revere him, blunderbuss of l^w. 150 

Lo P— p — le’s brow, tremendous to the town, 

Horneck’s fierce eye, and Roome’s ^ funereal frown. 

Lo sneering Goode half malice and half whim, 

A friend in glee, ridiculously grim. 

Each Cygnet sweet, of Bath and Tunbridge race, I55 

Whose tuneful whistling makes the waters pass®; 

Each Songster, Riddler, ev’ry nameless name, 

All crowd, who foremost shall be damn’d to Fame 
Some strain in rhyme ; the Muses, on their racks. 


' [As to Cihhor's father sec Pope's note to 
Bk. I. V. 30.1 

2 [Durfey ; v. A'ssa_y on Criticism, v. 61 8, | 

^ Jacob, the scourge of Grammar, mark with 
a'we,\ “This Centiemau is son of a consiiierable 
Maltster of Roinsey in Southaniptonshlre, and 
bred to the Law under a very eminoit Attorney: 
Who, between his more laborious studies, has 
di%>erted himself with Poetry. He is a great 
admirer of poets and their works, which has 
occasioned him to try his genius that way. — He 
has written in prose the Lives of tlie Poets, Es- 
says, and a great many Law-books, The%Ac- 
complished Conveyancer, Modern Justice, 
Glt.ES Jacob of himself, Lives 0 / Poets, vol. i. 
He very grossly, and unprovok'd, abused, in that 
book the Authors Friend, Mr Gay. P. 

4 Hortieck and Roome} These two were vi- 
rulent party-writers, worthily coupled together, 
and one would think prophetically, since, after 
the publishing of this piece, the former dying, 
the latter succeeded him in Honour and Eim- 
ployment. The first was Philip Horneck, author 
of a Billingsgate paper called The High German 
Doetdr. Edward Roome was son of an Under- 
taker for Funerals in Fleet-street, and writ some 
of the papers called Pasquin, where by malicious 
innuendos he endeavoured to represent our Au- 
thor guilty of malevolent practices with a great 


man then under prosecution of Parliament. Of 
this man was made the following Epigram : 

“You ask why Room* diverts you w^th his 
jokes, 

Yet if he writes, is dull as other folks? 

You wonder at it — This, sir, is the case, 

'I’he jest is lost unless he prints his face.” 
J\)pple was the author of some vile Plays and 
Pamphlets. He p\iblished abuses on our Author 
in a paper called the Prompter. P. 

5 GoodeCi An ill-natur’d Critic, who writ a 
satire on our Author, called The mock 
and many i^ionyinous Libels in News-papers for 
hire. P. 

[Borrowed from two lines of Young's Uni- 
versal Passiott, ftat. 6.] Warton 

IVhose tuneful whistling makes the waters 
pass:^ There were several successions of these 
sort of minor poets, at 'funbridge, Bath, &c. sing- 
ing the praise of the Annuals flourishing for that 
season ; whose names indeed would be nameless, 
and therefore the Poet slurs them over with 
others in general. P. 

^ After Vor. 158 in the former Editions fol- 
lowed : 

‘ How proud, how pale, how earnest all appear! 

How rhymes eternal jingle in their earl* 

fYarburiinjf, 
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1 — — tt : 

Scream like the <viiiding of ten thousand jacks; i6o 

Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 

Break Priscian’s ' head, and Pegasus’s neck ; 

Down, down th^y larum, with impetuous whirl, 

The Pindars, and the Miltons of a Curl. 

“Silence, ye Wolves! while Ralph- to Cynthia howls 165 
And makes night hideous — Answer him, ye Owls! 

“ Sense, speech, and measure, living tongues and dead, 

Let all give way, and Morris may be read. 

Flow, Welsted, flow! like thine inspirer. Beer, 

Tho’ stale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 1 70 

So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 

Heady, not strong; o’erflowing, tho’ not full. 

“Ah Dennis '’M Gildon ah! what ill-starr’d rage 
Divides a friendship long confirm’d by age ? 

Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor ; 175 

But fool with fool is barb’rous civil war. 

Kmbrace, tinbrace, my sons! be foes no more! 

Nor glad vile Poets wdth true Critics’ gore. 

“ Behold yon Pair in strict embraces join’d ; 

How like in manners, and how like in mind! 180 

Fqual in wit, and equally polite. 

Shall this a Pasquiu^ that a Grumbler write ; 
lake are their merits, like rewards they share, 
j 'fhat shines a Consul, this Commissioner “. 

“But who is he, in closet close y-pent, 185 

Of sober face, with learned dust besprent? 

Right well mine eyes arede ® the myster wight. 


' [Priscian, the celey-ated Roman granimarian, 
liveefiin the time of Justinian, who appointed him 
teacher of grammar at Constantinople.] 

* RalpJt\ James Ralph, a name in.serted after 
the first editions, not known to our Author till 
he writ a swearing-piece called Sawney, very 
abusive of Dr Swift, Mr Gay, and himself. These 
lines allude to a thing of his, intitlcd. Nighty a 
Poem: This low writer attended his own works 
with panegyrics in the Journals, and once in 
particular praised himself highly above Mr Ad- 
dison. He was wholly illiterate, j#and knew no 
language, not even French, Being advised to 
read the rules of dramatic poetry before he began 
a play, he smiled and replied, ** Shakespear writ 
without rules.” .He ended at last in the common 
sink of all such writers, a political News-paper, 
to which he was recommended by hi.s friend 
Amal, and received a small pittance for pay. P. 

* tShaksp. Jul. Cees, Act tv. Sc. 3: ‘I’d 
rather be a dog and bay the moon, &c.’ But 
Wakefield has pointed out two lines by Ambrose 
Philips parodied in the above.] 

^ Morris,] Besaleel, See Book 11. [v. X26]. P. 

* Ah Detinisl &*c.] The reader, who has seen 
thro* the course of these notes, what a constant 
attendance Ml^Dennis paid to our Author and 
all his works, riVy perhaps wonder he should be 


mentioned but twice, and so slightly touched, 
in this poem. But in truth he looked upon him 
with some e.steein, for having (more generously 
than all the rest) set his Name to such writings. 
He was also a very old man at this time. By 
his own account of himself in Mr JacoFs Lives, 
he nuist have been above threescore, and happily 
lived many years after. So that he was senior 
to Mr Durfey, who hitherto of all our poets en- 
joyed the longest bodily life. P. 

® Behold yon Pair, &^c, ] One of these was 
ai^hor of a weekly paper called the Grumbler, 
as the other was concerned in another called 
Pasquin, in which Mr Pope was abused with the 
duke of Buckingham, and Bishop of Rochester. 
They also joined in a piece against his first un- 
dertaking to translate the Iliad, intituled Ho- 
mcrides, by Sir Iliad Doggrei, printed 1715. P. 
[Part <7 w.] 

7 J'hat shines a Con.sul, this Commissioner.! 
Such places were given at thi.s time to such sori; 
of writers P. 

® arede] Read, or peruse; though sometimes 
used for counsel, P. \_Myster, like arede and 
besprent, is a word used by Spenser. But Pope 
explains it wrongly : it is equivalent to manner, 
craft or trade (French metier, probably from 
magister), ‘ The myster wight*^ is nonsense; 
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On parchment scraps y-fecl, and Wormius highth 
To future ages may thy diilness last, 

As thou preserv’st the dulness of the past! 

“There, dim in clouds, the poring Scholiasts mark, 
Wits, who, like owls^ see only in the dark, 

A Lumber-house of books in ev’ry head. 

For ever reading, never to be read! 

“ But, where each Science lifts its modern type, 
Hist’ry her Pot, Divinity her Pipe, 

While proud Philosophy repines to show, 

Dishonest sight ! his breeches rent below ; * 

Embrown’d with native bronze, lo ! Henley stands 3, 
Turning his voice, and balancing his hands. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue! 

How sweet the periods, neither said, nor sung! 

Still break the benches, Henlev ! with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson** preach in vain. 
(Jh great Restorer of the good old Stage, 

Preacher at once, and Zany of thy ag^! 

(.)h worthy thou of /Egypt’s wise abodes. 

A decent luiest, where monkeys were the gods! 

But fate with Imtchers jdaced tliy priestly stall. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maur; 

crown Ih'itannia’s ])raise. 

In loland’s, Tindal’s, and in Woolston’s days*'’. 

“ \ et oh, my sons, a father’s words attend: 

(So may the lates preserve the ears you lenrl) 

’Tis yours a Bacon or a Locke to blame, 


* siich mystcr wight’ would be sense.] Myster 
•ioight\ Uncouth mortal. F. 

Wormius /tight.] Let not tliis name, purely 
fictitious, be conceited to mean the learned Olaus 
Wormius; much less (as it was unwarrantably 
foisted into the surreptitious editions) our own 
Antiquary Mr T/iomas Ilenytie, who had no way 
aggrieved our Poet, but on the contrary published 
many curious tracts which he hath to his great 
contentment penised, P. [Pi^n om.] 

/light] “ In Cumberland they s.ay to higJit^ 
for to promise, or vo'iu; but higiit, usually sig- 
nifies was called; and so it does in the Noffh 
even to this day, notwithstanding what is done 
in Cumberland.” Hcarne. P. [The old hatan 
means to call and to promise (German heisscu, 
verheissen.)] 

* Wits, who, liJie cnvls, &^c.] These few lines 
exactly describe the right verbal critic: 'I'hc 
darker his author is, the better he is pleased ; 
like the famous Quack Doctor, who put up in his 
bills, ho delighted in matters o/dij/iculty. Some 
body said well of these men, that their heads 
were Libraries out of order. P. 

^ lo I Henley stands, J. Henley the 

Orator; he preached on the Sundays upon Theo- 
logical matters, and on the Wednesdays upon all 
other sciences. Each auditor paid one shilling. 
He declaimed .some years against the greatest 


persons, and occ^ysionally did our Author that 
honour. After haying stood .some Pro.secutions, he 
turned his rhetoric to buffoonery upon all pi^^lick 
and private occurrences. This man had an hun- 
dred pounds a^ear given him for the secret ser- 
vice of a weekly paper of unintelligible non- 
sense, called the Hyp-Doctor. P. [Part om.\ 
IJohn Henley, a native of Leicestershire, had 
graduated at Cambridge ; but set up a scheme of 
Universology on his own account, establishing 
his ‘ Oratory’ in a wooden booth in Newport mar- 
ket in 1726. Three years later he removed his 
pulpit to the corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
though subjected to a prosecution for profaning 
the clerical character, continued his exhibitions 
till the middle or the century. See Wright’s 
Caric, Hist, of the Georges, and Jesse, George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries, Vol. i., where 
Henley is said to have been a man of real learn- 
ing and of poetical talent. Ho died in 1756.! 

** Sherlock, Hare, Gibsoti,] Bishops of Salis- 
bury, Chichester, and London ; whose Sermons 
and Pastoral Letters did honour to their country 
as well as stations. P. 

Of 1 olandund Tindal, see Book ii. [v. 390]. 
Tho. W oolston was an impious madman, who 
wrote in a most insolent style against the Mira- 
cles of the Gospel, in the years P. 
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A Newton’s genius, or a Milton’s flame : 

But oh! with One, immortal One dispense; 

The source of Newton’s Light, of Bacon’s Sense. 

Content, each Emanation of his fires 

That beams on earth, each Virtue he inspires, 2-20 

Each Art lie prompts, each Charm he can create, 

Whate’er he gives, are giv’n for you to hate. 

Persist, by all divine in Man unaw’d, 

But, ‘Learn, yc Dunces! not to scorn your Godh’” 

Thus he, for then a ray of Reason stole 225 

Half thro’ the solid darkness of his soul ; 

But soon the cloud return’d — and thus the Sire : 

“See now, what * Dulness and her sons admire! 
wSee what the charms, that smite the simple heart 
Not touch’d by Nature, and not reach’d by Art.” ■230 

Ilis never-blushing head he turn’d aside, 

(Not half so pleas’d when Goodman prophesy’d -) 

And look’d, and saw a sable Sorc’rer'^ rise, 

Swift to whose hand a winged volume ilies: 

All sudden, Gorgons hiss, and Dragons glare, 235 

And ten-horn’d fiends and Giants riisli to war. 

Hell rises, lleav'n descends, and dance on Earth‘d; 

Gods, iiigis, and monsters, music, rage, and mirth, 

A lire, a jig, a battle, and a ball, 

’Till one wide conllagration swallows all. 240 

Thence a new world to Nature’s laws unknown, 

Breaks out refulgent, with a hcav’n its own : 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs. 

And other planets circle other suns. 

The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 245 

Whales spor^ in woods, and dolphins in the skies ; 

And Jast, to give the whole creation grace, 

Lo ! one vast Egg produces human race. 

Joy fills his soul, joy innocent of thought ; 

‘What pow’r,’ he cries, ‘what pow’r these wonders wrought?’ 250 
“Son, what thou .seek’st is in thee! Look, and find 


* Bnty ^ Learn, ye Dunces 1 not to scorn your 
God.'} Virg. ,En. vi. [v. 6 ig]. The hai'dest 
lesson a Dunce can learn. For b^ng bred to 
scorn what he docs not understand; that which 
he understands least he will be apt to scorn most. 
Of which, to the disgrace of allOovernmcnt, and 
(in the Poet’s opinion) even of that of Dulness 
herself, we have had a late e-xample in a book 
in titled. Philosophical Essays concei'nins^ human 
Understanding. P. 

^ not to scorn your Cod.'\ Sec this, subject 
pursued in Book iv. P. 

* {PToi half so pleas'd %vhcn Goodman prophe- 
sy'd)] Mr Cibber tells us, in his Life, p. 14 ^, 
that Goodman being at the rehearsal of a play, m 
which he had a part, clapped him on the shoulder 
and cried, “If he does not make a good actor. 

I’ll bed d.”-^nd (says Mr Cibber)! make it 

a question, whetrnr Alexander himself, or Charles 


the Twelfth of Sweden, when at the head of their 
first victorious armies, could feel a greater trans- 
porGn their bosoms than I did in mine. P. 

^ a sable Sorc'rcr] Dr Faustus, the subject 
of a set of Farces, which lasted in vogue two or 
three seasons, in which both Play-houses strove 
to outdo each other for some years. All the ex- 
travagances in the sixteen lines following were 
introduced on the Stage, and frequented by per- 
sons of the first quality in England, to the twen- 
tieth .and thirtieth time. P. fProbably revivals 
of INIountfort’s harlequinade founded on Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy.] 

^ Hell rises, Heav'n descends, and dance on 
Earth:} This monstrous absurdity was actually 
represented in Tibbald’s Rape of Proserpine, P. 

•’* Lol one z>ast Egg} In another of these 
Farces, Harlequin is hatched upon the stage out 
of a large Egg. P. 
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jEkch monster meets his likeness in tliy mind. 

^^♦Yet would^st thou more? in yonder cloud behold, 
Whose sars’net skirts are edg’d with flamy gold, 

A matchless youth ! his nod these worlds controls, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls. 
Angel of Dulness, sent to scatter round 
Her magic charms o’er all unclassic ground: 

Von stars, yon suns, he rears at pleasure higher, 

■ Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 
Immortal Rich ^ ! how calm he sits at ease 
’Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of peasd; 

And proud his Mistress’ orders to perform. 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

But lo ! to dark encounter in mid air ^ 

New wizards rise; I see my Cibber there! 

Booth ^ in his cloudy tabernacle shrin’d"*. 

On grinning dragons thou shalt mount the wind ^ 
Dire is the conflict, dismal is the din, 

Here shouts all Drury, there all Lincciin’s- inn 
Contending 'riieatres our empire raise, 

Alike their labours, and alike their praise. 

'‘And are these wonders. Son, to thee unknown? 
Unknown to thee? these wonders are thy own 
These Fate reserv’d to grace thy reign divine, 
P'oresecn by me, but ah ! withheld from mine. 

In Lud’s old walls tho’ long I nil’d, renownVl 
Far as loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound; 

Tho’ my own Aldermen conferr’d the bays, 

To me committing their eternal praise, 

'Fheir full-fed Heroes, their pacific Mii^’rs # 
Their annual trophies and their monthly war^; 
Tho’ long my Party built on me their hop^<w 
For writing Pamphlets, and for roasti|uP' Pope^®; 


I Itft/fiortai Kick!] Mr John Rich, Master 
of the Theatre Royal in Covent-garden, v/as the 
first that excelled this way. P. a 

* [Join their dark encounter in mid-air. ^lil- 
lon. Par. Lost, ii. v. 718.] 

* Booth and Cibber were joint manaj||ers of 

the Theatre in Druiw-lanc. P. iF 

* [as Harlequin.] - 

* Oh grinning dragons thou shalt mount the 
wind,\ In his Letter to Mr P. Mr C. solemnly 
declares this not to be literally true. We hope 
therefore the reader will understand it allegoric 
atlly only. P. 

* [The Theatre called the Duke’s was b-ult,ilif 
Portural Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at th#pttmo 
of the Restoration. It . was here Rich firSt brought 
out his harlequinades ; but sgon after his removal 
it was closed (i737*)] 

After ver. 274 in the former Edd. followed: 
For works like these let deathless Journals tell 
**None but thyself can be thy parallel.” 

Warburton. 

Van None but thyself can be thy parallel\ 
A raarrellous line.if Theobald; unless the Play 


culled the DowjM Falsehood be (as he would have 
it believed) ^Buspear^s. P. 

* A nnt^^jnphies, on the Lord-mayor s day ; 
and 7 n 0 nth 4 Utkrs in the Artillery-ground. P. 

Thf^r^^Mpfuy Party] Settle, like most 
Party?Wi*it<a^Kas very uncertain in his political 
principles. ^^H^was employed to hold the pen in 
the CharalK^oi a popish successor ^ but after- 
wards printw his Narrative on the other side. 
He had magged the ceremony of a famous Pope- 
burning cj||»ov. #17, 1680; then became a trooper 
in army, at Hounslow-heath. After 

he kept a booth at Bartholomew- 
Wut, in the droll called St George fot* 

'Pnglan egHh^ acted in his old age in a Dragon of 
green lev^cr of his own invention ; he was at 
l:wt takw into the. Charter-house, and t^ere 
died, aged sixty years, P. [Camilhers ol»eTyos 
that Settle was really seventy-six at the tihie of 
his death (1724).] 

After ver. 284 in the former Edd. followed • 
‘DifTrent our parties, but With equal grace 
The Goddess smiles on Whi^L^d Tory i^tce.’ 

JT IVarburtou. 
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Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on! 
Reduc’d at last to hiss in my own dragon. 

Avert it, Heav'n ! that thou, my Cibber, e’er 
Sliould’st wag a serpent-tail in Smithfield fair! 

Like the vile straw that’s blown about the streets, 
The needy Poet sticks to all he meets, 

Coacli’d, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 
And carry 'd off in some Dog’s tail at last. 

Happier thy fortunes ! like a rolling stone, 

Thy giddy dulness still shall lumber on, 

Safe "in its heaviness, shall never stray. 

But lick up ev’ry blockhead in the way. 

Thee shall the Patriot, thee the Courtier taste ^ 
And ev’ry year be duller than the last. 

Till rais’d from booths, to Theatre, to Court, 

Her seat imperial Dulness shall transport. 

Already Opera prepares the way, 

The sure fore-runner of her gentle sway : 

Let her thy*hcart, next Drabs and Dice, engage, 
The third mad passion of thy doting age. 

Teach thou the warbling Poly]->heme^ to roar. 

And scream thyself as none e’er scream’d before! 
'bo aid our cause, if Ileav’n thou can’st not bend, 
[fell thou shalt move; for Faustus is our friend: 
Pluto* with Cato thou for this shalt join. 

And link the Mourning Ihide*^ to Proserpine. 
Crubstreet! thy fall .should men and Gods consjpire, 
Thy stage shall stand, ensure it but from Fire^. 
Anc^er /Eschylus appears^! prepare 
Forroew aboltions, all ye pregnant fair! 

In w nes, like Semele’s be brought to bed, 
Whi^«)p’ning“ Hell spouts wild-hre at your head. 

‘ ‘ SfOw, Bm^s, take the poppy from thy brow, 
And place ilHere! here all ye Heroes bow! 

This, this isab, foretold by ancient rhymes: 

Th’ Augustu^wDrn to bring I^turnian times. 

Signs followit^fcigns lead on ntt mighty year! 

Seel the dull^Lrs roll round an re-appear. 

See, see, ourlBjn tnie Phoebus ll^ai-s the bays*! 


285 


290 
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300 
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310 
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* Thee shall the Pat^-ioty th^ ^KjCourtier ^ [Congreve’s tragedy.] 

taste^} . It stood in the first edition witl^&nks * ^ • * ensure it but from Firel\ In Tibbald’s 

and * Concanen was sure ‘^they^^Bt needs MfKcc of Proserpine, a corn-field was set on fire; 
mean no body but Kiujg- GEORGEl^^^ueen illrhereupon the other play-house had a barn burnt 
CAROLINE; and said he would was "down for the recreation of the spectators. They 

so, till the. Poet cle.ared himself by fil^^wP ^he also rival’d each other in showing the burnings of 
blanks otherwise, agreeably to. the co|Hp, and hell-fire, in Dr Faustus. P. 
consistent with his p. ■ ^ Another FEschylus appears T\ It is retried 

* Polypheme] He translated the Italian Opera of vEschylus, that when his Tragedy of the Furies 

of Polifimo; but unfortunately lost the whole was acted, the audience were so terrified that the 
jest of the story. P. rPartf7w«.] children fell into fits. P. 

* Faustus, Pluto, ^c.] Names of miserable ^ like Seme Ids, ^ See Ovid, iMet. iii. P. 

Farces, which it was the custom to att at the end ® Ver. ^ 2 ^. See, see, ot*r own <5r*<r.] In the 

of the best TragdiKes, to spoil the digestion of former Edd. : 

the audience. P. 4 ‘Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the bays. 
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Our Midas sits T^ord Chancellor of Vlays! 

On Poets’ Tombs see Henson’s titles vvritM 325 

Lo! Ambrose Philips- is jM'eferr’d for Wit! 

See under Ripley rise a new Wliile-hall, 

While Tones’ and Boyle’s united J.al)ours falP; 

While Wren with sornnv to the <;ravc descends^; 

Cay dies unpension’d ^ with, a hundred friends; 330 


Cibber preside l.'nd Cliancellor of play^, 
Benson sole Jndge of Archkccture sit. 

And Narfiby Panii)y be preferr’d for Wii ! 

1 see th' iintinish’d Dormitory wall, 

I see the Savoy toller fo her Cll ; 

Hibernian Politics, O Swift! thy doom. 

And Pope’s, translating three whole y'ear^ with 
Broome : 

Proceed great days, i^c.’ \\\i 7 -burton. 

^ On Poets’ Tojfibs see Benson’s Titles xvrit /J 
W — m Bensem (Surveyor of the liuildings to his 
Majesty King George I. ) gave in a report to the 
l^ords, that their House and the Painted-ehamher 
adjoining were in immediate danger of falling. 
Whereupon the Lords met in a committee to ap- 
point some other place to sit in, while the House 
should be taken dtnvn. But it being proposed to 
cause some other builders fir.st to inspect it, they 
found it in very good condition. In favour of 
this man, the famous Sir Christopher Wren, who 
had been Architect to the Crown for above fifty 
years, who built most of the churches in T.ondon, 
laid the first stone of St Ibiul’s, and lived to 
finish it, had been displaced from Ins employ- 
ment at the age of near ninety years. P. [Part 
out. 1 

“ Ambrose Pliili/>s\ “ He was (saiih Mr J.\- 
Cob) one of the wits at Button’s and a justice f>f 
the peace;” But ho hath since met with higher 
preferment in Ireland. H c endeavoured to create 
some misunderstanding between onr Autlior and 
Mr Addison, whom also soon after he abused as 
much. His constant cry was, that Mr P. was 
an Enemy to the ^ovenunent ] and in particular 
he was the avowed autljor of a report very indus- 
triously spread, that he had a hand in a Party- 
paper called the Examiner: A falsehood well- 
known to those yet living, who had the direction 
and publication of it, P. ! As to the reasdus for 
Pope’s aversion from A. P. sec Infroditciory 
Memoir y pp. xv, xxviii.J 

3 While Jones' and Boyle's iinited Labonts 
faU(\ At the time when thi.s poem was written, 
the banque ting-house at White-hall, the church 
and piazza of Covent-garden, and the palace and 
chapel of Somerset-housc, the works of the fa- 
mous Inigo Jones, had been for many years so 
neglected, as to be in danger of ruin. The por- 
tico of Covent-garden church had been just then 
restored and beautified at the expense of the earl 
of Burlington and [Richard P.oyle] ; who, at the 
same time, by his publication of the designs of 
that great Master and Palladio, as well as by 
many noble buildings of his own, revived the 
true taste of Architecture in this kingdom. P. 


I As i(» Ripley, Sir Rol.fcrt Walpole’s architect 
who, according to Wakefield, was emj)loyed in 
repairing Whitehall, cf Mo 7 -al Essays, Kp. iv. 

V. 18 ancl note.\ 

[.Sir Christopher Wren died in 172^5, at the 
age of 91. ‘'J'he length of his life enriched the 
reigns of several princes, and disgraced the last 
of them.’ Horace Walpole, Anecdotes of Print- 
my;, quoted by Warton.] 

^ day dies nnfension'd See Mr Gay’s 

fable of the Jxare atul many Friends. Thi.s 
gentleman was early in the friendship of onr 
Author, which continued to his death. He wrote 
several works of humour with great succe.ss, the 
.Shepherd’s Week, U’rivia, the What-d’ye-call-it, 
Fables; and, lastly, the celebrated Beggar’s 
( )pera ; a piece of satire which hits all tastes and 
degrees of men, from those of the highest quality 
to lljc very rabble. That ver.se of Horace, 
/'rimores pojnli nyri^uit, populnmque tribntirn^ 
could never he so justly applied as to this. Thc^ 
\ast success of it was unprecedented, and almost 
incredible: What is related of the wonderful ef- 
fects of the ancient music or tragedy hardly came 
u]) to it: Sophocles and Euripides were less fol- 
btwed and famous. It was acted in London si. \ty- ' 
three days, uninterrupted; and renewed the next 
se.ason willt equal appl^iscs. It spread iuto all 
the great towns of^lMigland, was played Fi many 
places to the thirUcth and fortieth time, at Bath 
and P.rlstol fifty, ‘"S ic. It made its progress into 
Wales, Scotlam^ind Ireland, w'here it was per- 
formetl tw'ciUy-Jour days together: It was last 
acted in Minolta. The fame of it was not con- 
fined to the Author only ; the ladies carried about 
with them the favourite songs of it in fans ; and 
houses w'cre furnished with it in screens. .The 
person who actetl Polly, till then obscure, became 
all at onctAhe favourite of the town ; her pictures 
were engraved, and sold in great numbers; her 
life written, b^oks of letters and verses to her 
published; and pamphlets made even of her say- 
ings and jests. 

Furthermore, it drove out of England, for 
that season, the Italian Opera, winch had carried 
all before it for ten years. That idol of the No- 
bility and people, which the great Critic Mr 
Dennis by the labours and outcries of a whole 
life could not overthrow, was demolished by a 
single stroke of this gentleman’s pen. This hap- 
pened in the year 1728. Yet so great was his 
modesty, that he constantly prefixed to all the 
editions of it this motto, Nos here novimus esse 
nihil, P. [See Epitaph Nfl^ii.and/w/r<7rj^7r<r- 
tory Memoir, -p. xwX.] 
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Miberniaii Politics, O Swift! thy fate ^ ‘ 1 

And Pope’s, ten years to comment and translate 

“Proceed, peat days! till Learning lly the shore, 

'fill Birch shall blush with noble blood no more, 

d'ill Thames see Lton’s sons for ever play, 335 

'nil Westminster’s whole year be holiday, 

Till Isis’ Klders reel, their pupils’ sport, 

And Alma Mater lie dissolv’d in Port^!” 

‘ Knough ! enough ! ’ the raptur’d Monarch cries ; 

And thro’ the Iv’ry Late the Vision flies. 340 


THE DUNCTAD. 

BOOK THR FOURTIi. 


AROUMKNT. 


* The Poet hehigy in this Book, to declare the Completion of the Prophecies vi€ 7 t‘ 
tioned at the end of the former, makes a j/e 7 a Invocation; as th.e greater Poets are 
ivont, 7vhen some high and soorthy matter is to be snng. He sheios the Goddess coming 
in her Majesty, to desiivy Order and vScience, and to substitute the Kingdom of the 
Dull upon earth. II070 she leads captroe the Sciences, and silenceth the Muses, 
and what they be 70/10 succeed in their stead, her Children , by a 7 vonderful 

attraction, are draion^ about her ; and bear along 701th them divers others, zoho pro- 
mote Jfer Empire by conn'ivance , ' 7 oeak resistance, or discouragement of Arts; suck 
as Halfzoits, tasteless Admirers, vain Pretenders, the. Flatterers of Dunces, or the 
Patrons of them. All thcMe crozvd round her; one of them offering to approach her 
is driven back by a Rival but she commends and encourages both. I'lie first 70/10 
speak in form are the Gefiiuses of the Schools, zoho assure her 0/ their care to 
advance her Cause, by confining Youth to Words, and keeping them out op the 7 vay 
of real Kmnvledge. Their Address, and her gracious Anszver ; zoith her Charge to 


33i» i>^ bie formei- Editions thus: 

‘ () Swift ! thy dtom. 

And Pope’s, translating ten whole years with 
Broomed 

On which was the following Note, “He con- 
cludes his irony with a stroke upon himself; for 
whoever imagines this a sarcasm on the other in- 
genious person is surely mistaken. The opinion 
our Author had of him was sufficiently shewn by 
his joining him in the undertaking of the Odyssey; 
in which Mr Broome, having engaged without 
any previous agreement, discharged his part so 
much to Mr Pope’s satisfaction, that he gratified 
him with the full ^un of Five hundred founds, 
and a present of^d those books for which his 
own interest could ^irocure him subscribers, to 


the value of One hundred more. The Author 
only seems to lament, that he was employed in 
Translation at all.” P. 

Hibernia}^ Politics, O Sudftl thy fatc;'\ 
See Book i. ver e6. P. 

And Popedt F’f- years to comment and 
translate.^ I he Author here plainly laments that 
he was so long employed in translating and com- 
menting. He began the Iliad in 1713, and finish- 
ed it in 1719. The edition of Shakespear (which 
he undertook merely because no body else would) 
look up near two years more in the drudgery of 
comparing impres.sions, rectifying the Scenery, 
&c., and the translation of half the Odyssey em- 
ployed him from that time to 1725- P- 
3 [Cf. Book IV. V. 202. J 
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them and the Universities. The Universities appear by their proper Deputies, and 
assure her that the same method is observed in the progress of Education. The 
speech of Aristarchus on this subject. They are drawn off by a band of young 
Gentlemen returned J'rom Travel 7vith their 'hutors; 07ie of xvhom delivers to the 
Goddess, in a polite oration, an account of the whole Conduct and P'ruits of their 
Travels: presoitmg to her at the same ti/ne a young Nobleman perfectly accom^ 
pushed. She 7-eceives him graciously, and endues hhn 7vith the happy quality of 
Want of Shame. She sees loitering about her a number of Indolent Persons 
abandoning all business and duty, and dying with lazmess: To these approaches 
the Antiquary Annius, intreating her to make them Virtuoso’s, and assign them 
over to hji?i. But Mummius, another Antiquary, complaining of his fraudulent 
pyroc ceding, she finds a method to reconcile their difference. Then enter a troop of 
people fantastically adorned, offering her strange and exotic presents: A??zo)igst 
them one stands foz'th and de?nands justice on aiiother, who had deprived him of ozie 
of the greatest Curiosities in nature; but he justifies himself so zvcll, that the Goddess 
gives them both her approbation. She recommends to them to find proper employ- 
ment for the Indolents before-meittioned, in the study of Butterflies, .Shells, Birds- 
nests, Moss, Ss^c. but ivith particular cautiozi, not to proceed beyond Trifles, to any 
useful or extensive vieivs of Nature, or of the Author of Nature. Against the last 
of these apprehensions, she is secured by a hearty address frofn the Minute Philoso- 
phers and Freethinkers, one of lohofu speaks in the name of the rest. The Youth, 
thus mstructed and principled, are delivered to her in a body, by the hands of Sile- 
nus, and then admitted to taste the cup of the Magus her Jligh I^riest, which causes a 
total oblivion of all Obligations, drvine, civil, moral, or ratiojial. 'To these her 
Adepts she sends Priests, Attendants, and C’oinforteis, of various kinds; confers ,on 
thetn Orders and Degrees ; and then disruissing them with a speech, confirmijig tS 
each his Privileges, and telling 7vhat she expects frotn each, concludes with a Yawn 
of extraordinaiy virhte: The Progress and Effects 7vhereof on all Ordez s of men, 
and the Consu/nmation of all, in the restoration of Night and Chaos, conclude the 
Poemr 

BOOK IV.i 

Y et, yet a moment, one dim Ray of Light 
Indulge, dread Chaos, and eternal Night I 
Of darkness visible so much be lent, i 

As half to shew, half veil, the deep Intent. I 

Ye Pow’rs! whose Mysteries restor’d I sing, 1 

To whom Time bears me on his rapid wing, 

Suspend a while yodr Force inertl^’ strong^. 

Then take at once the Poet and the Song. 

Now flam’d the Dog-star’s unpropitfeus ray, 

Smote ev’ry Brain, and wither’d ev’ry Bay; lo 

Sick was the Sun, the Owl forsook his bow’r. 

The moon-struck Prophet felt the madding hour: 

1 This Book may properly be distinguished certain than that the Iliad itself was the work of 
from the former, by the Name of the Gkeatek Solomon, or the Batrachomuomachia of Homer, 
Dunciad, not so indeed in Size, but in Subject ; as Barnes hath alfirmed. ‘ Bentley.’ P. 
and so far contrary to the distinction anciently * Force inertly strong,'] Alluding to the Vis 
made of the Greater and Lesser Iliad. But inertue of Matter, which^ tho’ it really bs no 
mtich are they mistaken who imagine this Work Power, is yet the Foundation^ all the Qualities 
in any wise inferior to the former, or of any other and Attributes of that slugapi Substance. P. 
hand than of our Poet ; of which 1 am much more and Warburton. • 
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Then rose the Seed of Chaos, and of Night, 

To blot out Order, and extinguisli Light, 

Of dull and venal a new WorhP to mould, 15 

And bring Saturnian days of Lead and Gold. 

She mounts the Throne : her head a Cloud conceal’d, 

In broad Effulgence all below reveal’d ; 

(’Tis thus aspiring Dulness ever shines) 

Soft on her lap her 1 .aureate son reclines. 20 

Beneath her footstool 2, Science groans in Chains, 

And Wit dreads Exile, Penalties, and Pains. 

Thertf foam'd rebellious Logic^ ^^^id bound, 

There, stript, fair Rhetoric languish’d on the ground ; 

His blunted Arms by Sophistry are b{)rn, 25 

And shameless Billingsgate her Robes adorn. 

Morality^ by her false Guardians drawn. 

Chicane in Furs, and Casuistry in l.awn, 

Gasps, as they straiten at each end the cord. 

And dies, when Dulness gives her Page the woixP. 30 

Mad Mdthesh^ alone was unconfin’d, 

Too mad for mere material chains to bind, 

Now to pure Space lifts her ecstatic stare. 

Now running round the Circle finds it square®. 

But held in ten-fold bonds the Muses lie, 35 

Watch’d both by Envy’s and by Flatt’ry’s eye®: 

'rhere to her heart sad Tragedy addrest 

'riie dagger wont to pierce the Tyrant’s breast ; 

But sober History restrain’d her rage. 

And promis’d Vengeance on a barb’rous age. 40 

There sunk Thalia, nerveless, cold, and dead, 

Had not her Sister Satire held her head: 


' a new VVorld\ In ;^lusion to the Eijicurean 
opinion^ that from the Dissolution of the natural 
World into Night and Chaos a new one should 
arise ; this the Poet alluding to, in the Produc- 
tion of a new moral World, makes it partake of 
its original Principles. P. and \Varb74rton. 

* Beneath her footstool^ We are next 

presented with the pictures of those whom the 
Goddess leads in captivity. Science is only de- 

f )res5ed 'and confined so as to be rendered use- 
e.ss ; but lE/V or Genius^ as a more dangerous 
and active enemy, punished, or di#'en away : 
Dulness being often reconciled in some degree 
with Learning, but never upon^ny terms with 
Wit. And accordingly it will be seen that she 
admits something like each Science, as Casuistry, 
Sophistry, &c. but nothing like IV it. Opera alone 
supplying its place. P. and IVarbnrton. 

* gives her Page the word.] There was a 
Judg4 of this name, always ready to hang any 
Man that came before him, of which he was 
suffemi to give a hundred miserable examples 
during a long life, even to his dotage. P. and 
tVarhurtoH. [Cf. Epilogue to Satires^ Dial. ii. 
V. 159*3 

^ Mdthesis] Alluding to the strange 

Conclusions somfiMathematicians have deduced 
from their principles, concerning the real Quan- 


tity of Matter^ the Reality of Space, ^c. P. 
and \Varbtirton . 

^ running round the Circle finds it square.] 
Regards the wild and fruitless attempts of squar- 
ing the Circle. P. and VEarburton. 

® lEatch'd both by Envy’s and by Flattery’s 
eye.] One of the misfortunes falling on Authors 
from the Act for subjecting Plays to the power 
of a Licenser ^ being the fiJse representations to 
which they were exposed, from such as cither 
gratify’d their Envy to Merit, or made their 
Cou« to Greatness, by perverting general Re- 
flections against Vice into Libels on particular 
Persons. P. and IVarburton. [A licensing Act 
had been introduced by Sir John Barnard in 
1735, but immediately abandoned ; the Act of 
*737 occ.asioned by the political strokes in 

Fielding’s Pasquin and the scurrilities of other 
plays. The bill was carried by Walpijle, notwith- 
standing the vigorous opposition of Lord Ches- 
terfield, who treated it as a first step towards a 
censorship of the press. Though the powers con* 
ferred by this Act are still retained by the Lord 
Chamberlain, they are used so sparingly and 
temperately (in 14 years, from 1852 to 1865, only 
19 plays were rejected out of 2,816) that the 
restriction is practically little felt by managers, 
authors or public.] 
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Nor could’st thou, Chesterfiei.dM a tear refuse, 

Thou wept’sl, and with thee wept each gentle Muse. 

When lo! a Harlot form*- soft sliding by, ’ 45 

With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye: 

Foreign her air, her robe’s discordant pritle 
In patch-work flutt’ring, and her head aside: 

By singdng Peers up-held on either hand, 

She tripp’d and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand; 50 

Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look, 

Then thus in tjuaint Recitativo spoke. 

O Cara! Cara! silence all that train: ‘ 

Joy to great Chaos! let Division reign^: 

Chromatic tortures'* soon shall drive *thcm hence, 55 

Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense: 

One 'rrill shall harmonize joy, grief, and rage. 

Wake the dull Church, and lull the ranting Stage ; 

To the same notes thy sons shall hum, or snore^ 

And all thy yawning daughters cry, nicore. ’ 60 

Another Pha'bus, thy own Pheebus, reigns*'’, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 

I But soon, ah soon, Rebellion will commence, 

K Music meanly borrows aid from Sense. 

Strong in nevy Arms, lo! Giant Handet/ stands, 65 

Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes. 

And Jove’s own Thunders follow Mars’s Drums. ' ^ 

Arrest him, Lmpress; or you sleej) no more — ” 

She heard, and drove him to th’ blibernian shore. 70 

And now had Panic’s posterior 'rrumpet^ blown, 

And all the Aations summon’d to the Phrone. 
d’he young, the old, who feel her inward sway, 

One instinct seizes, and transjiorts away. c 

•) 

V Dial. u. -1 Chyomatic tortures] That species of the 

/..I 7 i r 1 .... » . , •'^ycient music called the was a varia- 

fr' n fr, fK' pl ^i^lot for/)i\ llicAttitude tion and embelli.shnient, in odd irregularities, of 
given to this Phantom represents the nature and the Diato7tic kind. They .say it was invented 
genius of the Italian Opera ; its afTccted airs, its about the time of Alexander, and that the Spar- 
effeminate sounds, and the practice of patching /ans forbad the use of it, as languid and effemi- 
up these Operas with favourite Song.s, incohe- nate. Warburton 


rently put together. These things were sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of the Nobility, lii'his 
circumstance that Opera should prepare for the 
opening of the grand .Sessions was prophesied of 
in Book lii. ver. 304. P. and Warburton. 


’* thy OTvn Phtebus reigns, 

uus jam regnat Apollo.' 

Virg. {Ec:l. V. lol. P. 
" IHandel, \^ho came to England in 1710, was 
inmate of Lord Burlington’s house from 1715 


3 let Division reigii :] AWudms to the false to 1718, during which time Pope must have fre- 
ta.ste of playing tricks in Music with numberless quently met him. His Messiah wa.s produced in 
divisions, to the neglect of that harmony which 1741.] It is remarkable, that in the earlier part 
conforms to the Sense, .and applies to the Pas- of his life. Pope was so very insensible to the 
sions. Mr Ih^^^ael had introduced a great num- charms of music, that he once asked his friend, 
her of Hands, and more variety of Instruments Or Arbuthnot, who had a fine ear, ‘whether, at 
into the Orche.stra, and employed even Drums .and I.ord Burlington’s concerts, the rapture which 
Cannon to make a fuller Chorus ; which proved the company expressed upon hearing the com- 
SO much too iTitinly' for tlic fine Oentlemen of his positions and performance of Handel did not 
age, that he was obliged to remove his music proceed wholly from affectation/ Warton. 
into Ireland. After which they were reduced, ^ Fame's posterior Trumpet^ According to 
for want of Composers, to practise the patch- Hudibras: " 

work above-mentioned. P. and Warburton. 
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None need a guide, by sure attraction led, 75 

And strong impulsive gravity of Head ; 

None want a place, for all their Centre found, 

Hung to the Coddess, and coher’d around. 

Not closer, orb in orb, conglobVl are seen 

The buzzing Bees about their dusky Queen. 80 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vast involuntary throng. 

Who gently drawn, and struggling less and less. 

Roll in her Vortex, and her pow'r confess. 

Not those alone who passive own her laws, 85- 

But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause. 

Whate’er of dunce in College or in Town 
Sneers at another, in toupee^ or gown; 

Whate’er of mongrel no one class admits, 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 90 

Nor absent they, no members of her state, 

Who pay her homage in her sons, the Great ; 

Who, false tk) Phoebus, bow the knee to Baal; 

Or, impious, preach his word without a call. 

Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead, 95 

Withhold the pension, and set up the head ; 

Or vest dull klatt’ry in the sacred Gown; 

Or give from fool to fool the I.aurel crown. 

And (last and worst) with all the cant of wit, 

Without the soul, the Muse’s Hypocrite. 100 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, side by side, 

Who rhym’d for hire, and patroniz’d for ;pride. 

Narcissus, ])rais’d with all a Parson’s pow r, 

T.ook’d a white lily sunk beneath a show’r “. 

There mov’d Montallo with superior air; 105 

His st^ctch’d-out arm display’d a volume fair; 

('ourtiers and Patriots in two ranks divide, 

I'hro’ both he pass’d, and bow’d from side to side*’^: 

But as in graceful act, Avith aAvful eye . 

Compos'd he stood, bold Benson^ thrust him by r no 

On two unequal crutches propt he came, 

Milton’s on this, on that one Johnston’s name. 

The decent Knight^ retir’d with sober rage, 


* 8he blows not both with the same Wiml, 

But one before and one belflnd ; 

And therefore modern Authors name 
One good, .and t’other evil Fame.’ 

I*, and W arburton . [Part om.\ 

^ [The curl of the wig at the top of the head. 1 
“ Means Dr Middleton’s laboured encomium 
on Lord Hervey, in his dedication of the Lrye of 
Cicero. IVnritvi.. 

® botdd from side to sidei\ As being of no 
one party. Warburiou . 

^ bold Benson] This man endeavoured to 
raise himself to Fame by erecting monuments, 
striking^ coins, Mtting up heads, and procuring 
translations, of A^iifott; and afterwards by as 


great passion for At thur yoluision, a t>cotch 
physician’s version of the Psalms, of which he 
printed many fine editions. See more of him. 
Book irr. ver. 325. P. attd Warbiirton . 

^ The decent Knight] An eminent person, 
who was about to publish a very pompous edition 
of a great Author, at his envn ex/>ettse.^ P. and 
IVarlmr/on. Sir Thomas Hanmer. ^ ICakefield. 

I His edition of Sliakspere was published at Ox- 
ford in 1744, ‘ with a kind of sanction from the 
University, as it was printed at the theatre with 
the imprimatur of the Vice-Chancellor, and had 
no publisher’s name on the title-page.’ It was 
beautifully printed and obtained much favour, 
but its text is characterised by the editors of 
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Withdrew his hand, and clos’d the pompous ])age^ 
But (happy for him as the times went tlien) 
Appear’d Apollo’s May’r and Aldermen, 

On whom three hundred gold-capt youths await, 
d'o lug the poiid’rous volume off in state. 

When Dulness, smiling- Thus revive*^ the Wits! 
But murder first, and mince them all to bits; 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save !) 

A new Edition of old yEson* gave; 

Let standard-authors, thus, like trophies horn. 

Appear more glorious as more hack’d and t(An. 

And you, my Critics I in the chequer’d shade, 
Admire new light thro’ holes yourselves have made. 

Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 

A Page^ a Crave, that they can call their own; 
But spread, my sons, your glory thin or thick, 

On passive paper, or on solid brick. 

So by each Bard an Alderman® shall sit®, 

A heavy Lord shall hang at ev’ry Wfi., 

And while on Fame’s triumphal Car they ride. 

Some Slave of mine be pinion’d to their side,” 

Now crowds on crowds around the Goddess press, 
Each eager to present their first Address. 

Dunce scorning Dunce beholds the next advance, 

But Fop shews Fop superior complaisance. 

When lo! a Spectre rose, whose index-hand 
Held forth the virtue of the dreadful wand; 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland wears, 

Dropping with Infant’s blood, and Mother’s tears. 
O’er ev’ry vein a shudd’ring horror runs; 

Eton and Winton^ shake thro’ all their Sons. 

All Flesh is humbled, Westminster’s bold rc^e 
Shrink, and confess the genius of the place® : 

The pale Boy-Senator yet tingling stands, 

And holds his breeches close with both his hands. 
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the Cambridge Shakspere (Preface, p. xxxiv.) as 
better indeed than Pope’s, inasmuch as many of 
Theobald’s restorations and some probable emen- 
dations were introduced, but showing no trace 
of collation of the earlier Folios or any of the 
Quartos.] 

* Ver. IT4. “What! no respect, he cry’d, for 

Shakespear’s page?” 

* Thus revive, &^c.] The Goddess applauds 
the practice of tacking the obscure naittes of 
Persons not eminent in any branch of learning, 
to those of the most distinguished Writers ; either 
by printing Editions of their works with imper- 
tinent alterations of their Text, as in the former 
instances; or by setting up Monuments dis- 
graced with their own vile names and inscrip- 
tions, as in the latter. P. and^ Warburton. 

* old jEson\ Of whom Ovid (very applicable 
to these restored authors), 

* ./Eson miratur. 


Dissimilemque animum subiit*-^ 

P. and Warburton. [Met. vii. 292? where the 
story of Medea making iEson, the father of lason, 
young agai« is narrated concluded. The quota- 
tion is garbled.] 

^ Tage,'] Pagina, not Pedissequus. A 
Page of a Book; not a Servant, Follower, or 
Attendant; no Poet having had a Page since the 
death of Mr Thomas Durfey. Scrtblerus. P. 
and Warburton. 

* So by each Bard an A Iderman, dy*<r.] Vide 
the Tombs of tJie Poets, Editio Westmonasteri- 
ensis. P. and Warburton. 

* an Alderman shall sit,^ Alluding to the 
monument erected for Butler by Alderman Bar- 
ber. P. 

^ [Winchester,] 

® [Personified in Dr Busby, who wielded hiS 
ferule at Westminster School 1640 to 1695.] 
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Then thus. ‘Since Man from 1 )east l)y Words is known, 
Words are Man’s province, Words we teach alone. 150 

When Reason doubtful, like the Samian letter^, 

Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 

Plac’d at the door^ of I^earning, youth to guide, 

We never suffer it to stand too wide^. 

To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence, 155 

As Fancy o pens the quick springs of .Sense, 

We ply the Memoiy, we load the brain, 
i Hind rebel Wit, and double chain on chain ; 

I Confine the thought, to exercise the breath; 

And keep them in the pale of Words till death. r6o 

Whate’er the talents, or howe’er design’d, 

We hang one jingling padlock on the mind: 

A Poet the first day he dips his quill ; 

And what the last? A very Poet still. 

Pity I the charm works only in our wall, 165 

T^ost, lost too soon in yonder House or IlalH. 

There truar.% Wyndham^ ev’ry Muse gave o’er, 

'There Talkoi'® sunk, and was a Wit no more! 

How sweet an Ovid, Murray"^ was our boast! 

How many Martials were in PuLT'Nf:Y® lost! 170 

Else sure some Hard, to our eternal ])raise, 

In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days. 

Had reach’d the Work, the All that mortal can ; 

And South beheld that Master-piece of Man®.’ 

*‘Oh” (cry’d the (ioddess) “for some pedant Reign! 175 

Some gentle James to bless the land again; 

To stick the Doctor’s Chair into the Throne, 

Give law to Words, or war with Words alone. 

Senates and Courts with Greek and Latin rule. 

And ^urn the Council to a Grammar School ! 180 

For sure, if Dulncss sees a grateful Day, 

’Tis in the shade of Arbitrary Sway. 

O ! if my sons may learn one earthly thing. 

Teach but that one, sufhcient for a King ; 


1 liJcg tJte Samian letter,^ The letter Y, used 
by’ Pythagoras as an emblem of the different 
roads of Virtue and Vice. 

' Et tibi qiuc Samios diduxit liteA ramos.’ 

Pers. [Aa/. iil. v. 56]. P. and IVarbnrton, 

• Plac'd at the door, <^c.] 'Jhis circumstance 
of the Genius Loci (with that of the Index*haud 
before) seems to be an allusion to the Table of 
Cebes. where the Genius of human Nature points 
out the road to he pursued by those entering 
into life. P. and iVarburton, 

® to stand tco wide. ] A pleasant allusion to 
the desermtion of the door of Wisdom in the 
Tc^le pf Cehes. IVarburton. 

in yonder House or Hall.] Westminstcr- 
hall and the House of Commons. P, 

® [Sir William Wyndham, a leading member 
of the opposition against Walpole, died in 1740.] 
® [Cf Imii.W Hor. Bk. 11. Ep. ii. v. 154.] 


7 [Cf. Imit. o/Hor. Bk. i. Ep. vi.] 

® [Cf. Epil. to Satires, Dial. ii. v. 84.] 

^that Master-piece o/M an Viz. scaEpigram. 
The famous Dr South declared a perfect Epi- 
gram to be as difficult a performance as an Epic 
Poem. And the Critics say, “an Epic Poem is 
the greatest work human nature is capable of.” 
P. and IVarburton. 

Sotne gentle Jamks, &^c.] Wilson tells us 
that this King, James the First, took upon him- 
self to teach the Latin tongue to Car, earl of 
Somerset ; and that Gondoraar the Spanish am- 
bassador would speak false Latin to him, on pur- 
pose to give him the pleasure of correcting it, 
whereby he wrought himself into his good graces. 

This great Prince was the first who assumed 
the title of Sacred Majesty. Warburtofi.. (Part 
om.'\ 
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Tliat which my Priests, and mine alone, maintain, 

Which as it dies, or lives, we fall, or reign : 

May yoiij may Cam and Isis, preach it long ! 

‘The Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong’.’ 

Prompt at the call", around the Coddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal : 

'Thick and more thick the black blockade extends, 

A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends^. 

Nor wert thou, Isis ! wanting to the day, 

[Tho’ Christ-church long kept prudishly away'’.] 

Each stauncli Polemic, stubborn as a rock, *• 

Each fierce Logician, still expelling Locke 

Came Avhip and spur, and dash’d thro’ thin and thick 

On German Croiizaz^, and Dutch Burgcrsdyck. 

As many quit the streams' that murm’ring fall 
To lull the sons of Marg’ret and Glare-hall, 

<■ Where Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
]n troubled ''^vatcrs, but now sleeps in Port®. 

‘ Befoi''e tjibtn march’d that awful Aristatch ; 

; Plough’d\'!sVas his front with many a deep Remark: 

: His which never vail’d to human pride, 


' rThe theory of the divine right of the sove- 
reign and its absolute independence of the law. 
was first fully developed in Cowell’s Intcrfreter 
( 1607) : and carried out to its logical consequences 
in Filmcr’s /’a/r/Vrmr, which has been termed by 
Gneistthe standard of this theory (»r government 
under Charles I.J 

2 \^PrfljnJ>t at call, — Ayistotlc s 

n'he Author, with great propriet}% hath made 
these, who were so prow pt at the call of Dulness, 
to become preachers of the Divine Rightof Kings, 
to be the friends of Aristotle ; for this philo- 
sopher, in his politics^ hath laid it down as a 
principle, that some men were, by nature, made 
to serve, and others to cemmand. V^a 7 burton. 

3 A hundred head of A ristotle's/ffcyidsi] I'he 
Philosophy of Aristotle hath suffered a long dis- 
grace in this learncdUniver.sity:beingfirst expelled 
by the Cartesian, which, in its turn, gave place 
to the Newtonian. But it had all this while some 
faithful followers in secret, who never bowecUflie 
knee to Baal, nor acknowledged any strange God 
in Philosophy. These, on this new appearance of 
the Goddess, come out like Confessors, and made 
an open profession of the ancient faith, in the 
ipse dixit of their Master. Scriblerus. 

[Dr Law speaks of the old scholastic mctliod 
w'hich clung to ‘the dull, crabbed system of 
Aristotle’s logic’ as still prevailing in our public 
forms of education a short time before this satire 
was written (1723). See MulHnger’s Essay on 
Cambridge in the Seveftteenih Century.) 

< [Tho* Christ-church) This line is doubtle.ss 
spurious, and foisted in by the impertinence of 
the Editor;. and accordingly we have put it be- 
tween Hooks. For I affirm this College came as 
early as any other, by its proper Deputies; nor 


did any College pay homage to Dulness in its 
7 ('hoie body. ‘Bentley.’ P . a^id JCaf'burton^ , 
still e.xpelling Locke,] In the year 1703 there 
was a meeting of the he.ads of the University of 
Oxford to censure Mr Locke’s Essay on Human 
Understanding, and to forbid the reading it. See 
his Letters in the last Edit. P. [But he was 
never expelled, only deprived of his studentship 
at Christ-Church ; and this on the ground of 
political suspicions, before he had written his 
great Dssay.) • ^ 

® [The hostility of Pope to Crouzaz is readily 
.accounted for by the attack made by the latter on 
the Essay on Matt. But Pope committed a gross 
mistake in introducing his adversary among 
Locke’s Aristotelian opponents, as C. had formed 
his philosophy in the school of I.ocke. Dugald 
.Stewart, quoted by Roscoe.) 

t the streams) 'I'he river Cam, running'by the 
walls of these Colleges, which arc particulaVly 
famotis for ^eir skill iu Disputation. P. and 
IVarburtoiiT 

^sleeps in Port.) Viz. “now retired into 
harbour, after th* tempests that had long agitated 
his society.” So Scriblerus. But the learned 
.Scipio Moffei understands it of a certain wine 
railed Port, front Oporto a city of Portugal, of 
which this Professor invited him to drink abund- 
antly. Scip. Mafi'. De Compotationibus Aca- 
detuicis. P. and Warburton. [Bentley’s quar- 
rel with his College virtually came to an end with 
the death of the Visitor, bp. Greene, whose right 
to decide tlie dispute between the Master and 
Society he had originally challenged. I'his event 
happened in 1738 ; the quarrel with the University 
had ended in 1725 by the restoration of all Bent- 
ley’s rights and degrees by ro^^ mandamus.] 
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Walker^ with rev'rence took, and laid aside. 

Low bow'd the rest : lie, kini^ly, did Vjut nod , 

So upright Quakers please both INTan and God. 

Mistress ! dismiss that rabble from your throne ; 

Avaunt is Aristarchus- yet unknown? -210 

Thy mighty Scholiast, whose unweary’d pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled ^Milton’s strains’’*. 

'ruin what they will to Verse, their toil is vain, 

('ritics like me** shall make it Prose again. 

Roman and Greek Grammarians! know your Letter: ■215 

Autl?or of something yet more great than Letter^ ; 

While tow’ring o’er your Alphabet, like Saul, 

Stands our Digamma •*, and o’er-tops them all, 

’Tis true, on Words is still our whole, debate, 

Disputes of JU or 71 ’", of aiit or ai^ 220 

To sound or sink in cano^ O or A, 

Or give up Cicero to C or Iv ®. 

Let Freind^ affect to speak as Terence spoke, 

And Alsop^ never but like Horace jpkd*r. 

For me, what Virgil, Pliny may deny, >-V '• 225 

Manilius^'^ or Solinus shall su]>ply : ’CV'.: 

For Attic Phrase in Plato let them seek, ’ 

I poach in Suidas for unlicens’d Greek. 

In ancient wSense if any needs will deal, 

P>e sure T give them Fragments, not a Meal ; 230 

What Gellius or Siobceus*’* hash’d before. 

Or chew’d by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er. 


’ John Walker, Vice-!Mastcr of d rin. Coll. Cam 
bridge, while Bentley wa.s ^la.ster. Carriifhcrs. 

[He laboured faithfully for Bentley, both in 
literary'' and personal ijgatlers. Thuillicr [Corr. 
0/ BMtilcy 11. p. 549) calls him ‘digiiuin tanto 
Magistro discipulnm.’] 

Aristarchi(s\ A famous C'ommentator, and 
Corrector of Honser, whose name has been fre- 
quently used to signify a complete Critic. The 
compliment paid by our Author to this eminent 
Professor, in applying to him so great a Name, 
was the reason that he hath omitted to comment 
on, this part which contains his own praises. We 
shall therefore supply that loss to our best .ability. 
SCRIBL. P. arid IVarbui-ton. j 

3 [Bentley’s editions of Horace and of Paradise 
Pasty published in 1711 and 17,'^ rc.spectively.l 
^ Critics like me] Alluding to two famous 
Kditions of Horace and Milton; whose richest 
veins of Poetry he hath prodigally reduced to the 
poorest and most beggarly pro.se. Bckibl. 

* Author 0/ something yet more g^reat than 
Better;] Alluding to those Grammarians, such 
as Palamedesand Simonides, who invented 
letters. But Aristarchus, who had found out a 
dotible one, w'as therefore worthy of double ho- 
nour. SCRIBU. 

® While tovdring o'er your Alphabet^ like 
Satily Stands our Digamma,] ^ Alludes to the 
bo.astcd restorAion of the vEolic Digamma, in 
his long projected Edition of Homer. P. [Bentley 


never lived to finish this crowning work of his 
life,] 

~ Me or Te,] It was a serious dispute, 
about which the learned were much divided, and 
-some treatises written: Had it been about 
or Tu 7 {vt, it could not be more contested, than 
whether at the end of the first Ode of Horace, to 
read. Me doc ta rum hedcrce prermia /rontiuuty 
or, Te doctaru77i hederie — . Sckmiu.. 

* Or give up Cicero to C or K.] Grammatical 
<lisputes about the manner of pronouncing Cicero’s 
name in Greek. ]\~arbu7-ton. [Rather, of course, 
in Latin.] 

* Freifidy A /sop] Dr Robert Freind, master 
of *Westminster-school, and canon of Christ- 
church — Dr Anthony Alsop, a happy imitator of 
the Horatian style. P. and Warlmrton. 

[Author of the Astrono7fiicou — a writer of 
the Augustan age.] 

[Author of the Polyhisio^-, a compilation 
from Pliny's Natural History.] 

fThc famous lexicographer, of whose work 
Kiister (infra, v. 237) brought out the Cambridge 
editions. ] 

Suidas, Geliiusy Stobtrus] The first a Dic- 
tionary-writer, a collector of impertinent facts 
and barb.arou6 words : the second a minute Critic: 
the third an author, who gave his Common-place 
book to the public, where we h^pen to find 
much Mince-meat of old books. P. and W ar- 
bitrton. 
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The critic Eye, that microscope of* Wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit : 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse ^ shall see. 
When Man’s whole frame is obvious to a Flea. 

‘Ah, think not. Mistress! more true Dulness lies 
In h'olly’s Cap, than Wisdom’s grave disguise. 

Like buoys that never sink into the Hood, 

On Learning’s surface we but lie and nod. 

Thine is the genuine head of many a house, * 

And much Divinity without a Nous. 

Nor could a Barrow- work on ev’ry block. 

Nor has one Atteriujry^ spoil’d llie flock. 
rSee! still thy own, the heavy Canon** roll, 

'And Metaphysic smokes involve the Pole. 

M.For thee we tlim the eyes, and stuff the head 
I With all such reading as was never read : 

'i'For thee explain a thing till all men Moubt it, 

And write about it, Goddess, and about it : 

So spins the silk-worm small its slender store, 

And labours till it clouds itself all o’er. 

‘ What tho’ we let some better sort of fool 
Thrid ev’ry science, run thro’ ev’ry school ? 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was shown 
Such skill in passing all, and touching none*; 

He may indeed (if vSober all this time) 

Plague with Dispute, or persecute with Rhyme. 

We only furnish what he cannot use, 

I Or wed to what he must divorce, a Muse : 

Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once. 

And petrify a Genius to a Dunce : t 

Or set on Metaphysic ground to prance. 


235 


240 


245 


250 


255 


260 


• 265 


[A. Gellius^ Faeces At is little but a scrap- 
book from other authors, and Stobaeus’ famous 
work was Eclogegy or selections from about 500 
authors.] 

1 Burmann, Kiister and Wasse were men of 
real and useful erudition. IVarton. [Burmann 
is Peter Burmann, who died at Utrecht m 1*^1, 
the most illustrious of a family of scholars. [Note 
I. p. 4II-J Ludolf Kuster, of Amsterdam, the 
editor of Aristophanes and a correspondent of 
Bentley's, died in 1716. — Joseph Wasse, fellow of 
Queens' College Cambridge, was co-editor with 
Jebb, of the Bibliotheca Litter aria (1722); and 
also edited Sallust,] 

* Barrow^ Atterbury] Isaac Barrow, Master 
of Trinity, Frands Atterbury, Dean of Christ- 
church, both great Geniuses and eloquent Preach- 
ers; one more conversant in the sublime Geo- 
metry; the other in classical Learning; but who 
equally made it their care to advance the polite 
Arts in their several Societies. P. and IV arburton. 

[Dr Isaac Barrow, the illustrious author of 
the treatise On the Supremacy oj the Bope, 


master of Trinity, Cambridge, with which college 
his name is indelibly associated, and successively 
Profc.ssor of Greek and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics. To him more than any other man 
is owing the direction taken by Cambridge to- 
wards mathematical studies. He died in 1677.] 

^ [Cf. Ep^xph No. xiii.] 

** Canon nbre, if spoken of Artillery, is in the 
plural number; if of the Canons 0/ the House, 
in the singular, and meant only of one; in which 
case I suspect the Pole to be a false reading, 
and that it should be the Poll, or Head of that 
Canon. It may be objected, that this is a mere 
Paronomasia or Pun, But what of that? Is 
any figure of speech more apposite to our gentle 
Goddess, or more frequently used by her and her 
Children, especially of the Univer-sity? Scriblerus. 
Pope and iV arburton. [ Part om. ] [Some Canon 
of Christ-Church is evidently alluded to.] 

•'* These two verses are verbatim from an epi- 
gram of Dr Evans, of St John's College, Oxfom ; 
given to my father twenty y 0 xs oefore . the 
Dunciad was written. Warton, 
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Show all his paces, not a step advance. 

With the same Cement, ever sure to hind, 

We bring to one dead level ev’ry mind. 

Then take him to develop, if you can, 

And hew the Block off^ and get out the Man. -270 

But wherefore waste 1 words? I see advance 
Whore, Bupil, and lac’d Governor from France. 

Walker! our hat’ — -nor more he deign’d to say, 

But, stern as Ajax’ spectre, strode away 

In flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race, 275 

And’ tilt’ ring push’d the Pedants off the ydace: 

Some would have spoken, but the voice was drown’d 
By the French horn, or by the op’ning hound. 

The first came forwards, with as easy mien, 

As if he saw St James’s and the Queen. 280 

When thus th’ attendant Orator begun, 






Receive, great Empress ! thy accomplish’d Son : 
'Fhine from the birth, and sacred from the rod, 

A dauntlesf infant ! never scar’d with God. 
d'he Sire saw, one by one, his Virtues wake : 

'Fhe Mother begg’d the blessing of a Rake. 

'riiou gav’st that Ripeness, which so soon began, 
And ceas’d so soon, he ne’er was Boy, nor Man, 
Thro’ .School and C'ollege, thy kind cloud o’ercast, 
.Safe and unseen the young /I'ineas past : 

Thence bursting glorious’*, all at once let ilown, 
Stunn’d with his giddy Larum half the town. 
Intrepid then, o’er seas and lands he flew: 

Europe he saw, and Euroy)e saw him too. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 

Thou, only thou, directing all our way! 

To ’\3here the Seine, obse(yuious as she runs, 

Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons; 

Or Tiber, now no longer Roman, rolls. 

Vain of Italian Arts, Italian Souls: 

To happy Convents, bosom’d deep in vines. 

Where slumber Abbots, purple as their wines 
To Isles of fragrance, lily-silver’d vales®, 

Diffusing languor in the panting gales: 

To lands of smging, or of .^lancing slaves, 
Love-whisp’ring woods, and lute-resounding waves. 


285 


290 


295 


300 


305 


1 A ndheiu the BlocJe A notion of Aristotle, 
that there was originally in every block of marble 
a Statue, which would appear on the removal of 
the superfluous parts. P. and fVartntrtan. 

■ as Ajajd spectre^ strode away.] See 

Homer, Odyss. xi., where the Gho.stof Ajax turns 
sullenly from Ulyss'cs the Traveller^ who had 
succeeded against him in the dispute for the arms 
of Achilles. There had been the same contention 
between the Travelling 'And the Universt tyuxtor, 
for the spoils of our young heroes, and fashion 
Adjudged it to the former : so that this might well 
occasion the slilen dignity in departure, which 
Longinus so much admired. Scribl. Warbur- 


ton and IV art on. 

3 unseen the young Aineas past : Thence 
bursting glorious,] See Virg, ACn. 1. fvv. 41 1 — 4 ^ 7 l> 
where he enumerates the causes why his mother 
took this care of him ; to wit, i . that nobody might 
touch or correct him : 2. might stop or detain 
him : 3. examine him about thh progress he had 
made, or so much as guess why he came there. 

P. and JVarburton. 

[This phrase, which Warton traces to J. B. 
Rousseau, alludes to the purple stockings Worn 
by Abbes.] 

* lily-silveVd tmles,] Tuberoses. 
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But chief shrine where naked Venus keejvs, 

And Cupids ride the T^ioii of the Deeps ’ ; 

Where, eas’d of Fleets, tlie Adriatic main 

Wafts the smooth Kuiiuch and enamour’d swain. 310 

Led hy my liand, lie saunter’d Europe round, 

And gather’d ev’ry Vice on Christian ground ; 

Saw ev’ry ('ourt, heard ev’ry King declare 
His royal Sense of 0 ]i’ras or the Fair; 

The Stews and Palace equally explor’d, 315 

" ’* Intrigu’d with glory, and with spirit whor’d ; 

Try’d all hors-iVivuvres, all liqiicu 7 's defin’d, • 

Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din’d ; 

5 Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin store, 

Y- Spoil’d his own language, and acquir’d no more ; 320 

All (dassic learning lost' on C'lassic ground; 

And last turn’d y//>, the Echo of a Sound’ll 
See now, half-cur’d, and jierfectly well-bred. 

With nothing but a Solo in his head^; 

As much Estate, and Principle, and Wit, 325 

As Jansen, Fleetwood, Ciblier^ shall think fit; 

Stol'n from a Duel, follow’d by a Nun, 

And, if a Borough choose him not, undone^; 

See, to my country ha|)py I restore 

This glorious Youtli, and add one Venus more. 330 

Her too receive (for her my soul adores) 

So may the sons of sons of sons of whores, ** 

Prop thine, O Ihnprcss! like each neighbour Throne, 

And make a long Posterity thy own.’ 

Pleas’d, she accepts the Ilcro, and the Dame 335 

Wraps in her Veil, and frees from sense of Shame. 

Then look’d, and saw a lazy, lolling .sort, 

Unseen at Church, at .Senate, or at Court, t 
Of ever-listless I^oit’rers, that attend 

No Cause, no Trust, no Duty, and no Friend. 340 

Thee too, my ParideD! she mark’d thee there. 

Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair, 


And Cupids ride the Lion of the Deeps;] 
The winged Lion, the Arms of Venice. This 
Republic heretofore the most considerable in 
Europe, for her Naval Force and the extent^of 
her Commerce ; now illustrious for her Carnivals. 

P. and IVarbtirton. 

2 Attd last turn'd A\v, the Echo 0/ a Soundl] 
Yet less a Body than Echo itself; for Echo re- 
flects Sense or IVords at least, this Gentleman 
ovAy A irs BXid Times : 

‘ .Sonus est, qui vivit in illo.’ 

Ovid, Met. [ill. V. 401 J. ScRiBLEKUs. 

^ With itothi'ng but a Solo in his head;] 
With nothing but a Soloi Why, if it be a Solo, 
how should there be any thing else? Palpable 
Tautology! Read boldly an Opera, which is 
enough of conscience for such a head as has lost 
all its Latin, ‘ Bknt.’ 

^ Jansen, Fleetwood, Cibber^ Three very 
eminent persons, all Managers of Plays; who, 


tho’ not Governors by profession, had, each in his 
way, concerned themselves in the Education .of 
Youth: and regulated their Wits, their Morals, 
or their Finances, at that period of their age 
which is the most important, their entrance into 
the polite world. ^Of the last of these, and his 
'Palents for this end, see Book i. ver. 199, &c. 
P. and Warburton. [Fleetwood was patentee 
of Drur5^-Lane Theatre from 1734 to 1745 ; it was 
the attempted secession of his actors in 1743 
which gave rise to the famous quarrel of Macklin 
with Garrick.] 

^ [This seems to allude to the protection of a 
member of Pailiament against arrest for debt] 

® Thee too, wryParidellj The Poet seems to 
speak of this young gentleman with great affec- 
tion. The name is taken from Spenser, who 
givc-s it to a wandering Courtly 'Squire, that 
travelled about for the same rclKon, for which 
many young Squires are now fond of travelling, 
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And heard tliy everlasting yawn confeSi|f' 

The Pains and Penalties ol Idleness. 

She jnty’d ! but her Pity only shed 

Penigncr influence on thy nodding he;id. " 

But Annius\ crafty Seer, with ebon wand, 

And well-disseinblcd em’rald on his hand, 

False as his Gems, and canker’d as his Coins, 

Came, cramin’d with capon, from where Pollio dines 2, 3:50 

Soft, as the wily P'ox is seen to creep, 

Where bask on sunny banks the simple sheep, 

Walk: round and round, now prying liere, now there, 

So he; but pious, whisper’d first his pray’r. 

“Grant, gracious Goddess! grant me still to cheat, 355 

0 may thy cloud still cover the deceit ! 

Thy choicer mists on this assembly shed, 

But pour them thickest on the noble he.ad. 

So shall each youth, assisted by our eyes, 

See other Ciesars, other Homers rise; 360 

d'hro’ twilig^it ages hunt th’ Athenian fowl'k 
Which Chalcis Gods, and mortals call an Owl, 

Now see an Attys, now a Cecrops*^ clear, 

Nay, Mahomet! the Pigeon at thine ear; 

Be rich in ancient brass, tho’ not in gold, 365 

And keei) his Lares, tho’ his house be sold ; 

'Po headless Pha'be his fair bride ]wstpone, 

1 lonour a Syrian Prince above his own ; 

Lord of an Otho, 4 f T vouch it true; 

Blest in one Niger, till he knows of two'^.” 370 

Mummius*’ o’erheard him; Mummius, I'ool-renown’d^, 

Who like his Cheops’^ stinks above the ground. 


and especially to Pa)il. 1 *. and M'arhnrton . 
[Paridell narrates his lineage in Canto x.of Book 
III. of the Faerie Qneene; and acts in accord- 
ance with it in the following Canto.J 

^ Aii)iius^\ 'J'he name taken from Annins the 
Monk of Viterbo, famous for many Imposi- 
tions and Forgeries of ancient manuscripts and 
inscriptions, which he was prompted to by mere 
vanity, ‘but our Annins had a more substantial 
motive. V.and Warburton. Sir Andrew Fonn- 
taine. IVnrton. [But this is doubted by Koscoe, 
since Sir A. F. was a friend of Swift’s. J 

® This seems more obscure ^lian almost any 
other passage in the whole. Perhaps he meant 
the Prince of Wales’s dinners. Benvies. 

^ hunt th’ Atheniftn fowl,'] The Owl stamp’d 
on the reverse on the ancient money of Athens. 
‘Which Chalcis Gods, and mortals call an Owl,’ 
is the verse by which Hobbes renders that of 
Homer [//. xiv. 291]. P. atid Warhurtoji. 
is a kind of hawk. J 

^ Attys, Cecrojbs] The first Kings of Athens, 
of whom it is hard to suppose any Coins are 
extant; but not so improbable as what follows, 
that there should be any of Mahomet, who forbad 
all Images ; and^the story of whose Pigeon was a 
monkish fable. Nevertheless one of these An- 


uiu^^'s made a counterfeit medal of that Impostor, 
now in the collection of a learned Nobleman. P. 
and Warburton. 

^ [Comiwe with this passage Moral Essays, 

I'.p. V.] 

[Said by Warton to refer to Dr Mead, which 
is highly improbable.] 

** Muinmins\ This name is not merely an allu- 
sion to the Mummies he was so fond of, but pro- 
bably leferrcd to the Roman General of that name, 
wh*» burned Corinth, and committed the curious 
Statues to the Captain of a ship, assuring him, 
“ that ifanywen e lost or Inoken, he should procure 
others to be made in their stead by which it 
should seem (whatever may be pretended) that 
IMummius was no Virtuoso. P. and Warburton. 

7 Fool-renown'd^} A compound epithet in the 
Greek manner, rcnowii d by I'ools, or rencnvn'd 
for making Fools. P. 

^ A King of F.gypt, whose body was 

certainly to be known, as being buried alone in 
his Pyramid, and is therefore more genuine than 
any of the Gleopatras. This Ro) al Mummy, 
being stolen by a wild Arab, was purchased by 
the Consul of Alexandria, and transmitted to the 
Museum of Mummius ; for proof of which he 
brings a passage in Sandys’s Travels, where that 
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Fierce as a startled Adder, swcll’d, and said, 

Rattling an ancient Sistriim^ at Iiis head: 

‘ Speak’st thou of Syrian Princes *■*? Traitor base! 375 

Mine, Goddess ! mine is all the horned race. 

True, he had wit, to make their value rise; 

P'rom foolish Greeks to steal them, was as wise; 

More glorious yet, from barb’roiis hands to keej), 

When Sallee Rovers chas’d him on the deep. 380 

Then taught by Hermes, and divinely bold, 

Down his own throat he risk’d the Grecian gold, 

Receiv’d each Demi-God^, with pious care, • 

Deep in his Entrails— I rever’d them there, 

I bought them, shrouded in that living shrine, 385 

And, at their second birth, they issue mine.’ 

“Witness, great Ammonal by whose horns I swore,” 

(Reply ’d soft Annius) “this our paunch before 
Still Ijears them, faithful ; and that thus I eat, 

Is to refund the Medals with the meat. 390 

To prove me. Goddess ! clear of all design, 

Bid me with Pollio sup, as well as dine: 

There nil the Team’d shall at the labour stand. 

And Douglas^ lend his soft, obstetric hand.” 

The Goddess smiling seem’d to give consent ; 395 

So back to Pollio, hand in hand, they went. 

Then thick as Locusts black’ning all the ground, 

A tribe, with weeds and shells fantastic crown’d, 
t^ach with some wond’rous gift approach’d the Pow’r, 

A Nest, a Toad, a Fungus, or a Flow’r. 400 

But far the foremost, two, with earnest zeal. 

And aspect ardent to the Throne appeal. 

The first thus open’d: “Hear thy suppliant’s call. 

Great Queen, and common Mother of us all*' 

P'air from its humble bed I rear’d this Fiow’r, ' 405 

Suckled, and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and show’r, 

Soft on the paper ruft' its leaves I spread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head; 

Then thron’d in glass, and named it Caroline®: 


accurate and learned Voyager .assures us that he 
saw the Sepulchre empty ; which agrees exjictly 
(saith he) with the time of the theft above-men- 
tioned. But he omits to observe that Herodotus 
tells the same thing of it in his time. P. and 
Warhurton. 

1 [The rattle used in the worship of Isis.] 

® Speal^st thou of Syrian Princes ? 6t*c. ] I'he 
strange story following, which may be taken for 
a fietjon of the Poet, is justified by a true rekaiion 
in Open’s Voyages [of Vaillant, tlie French histo- 
rian of the Syrian kings, swallowing twenty gold 
medals when the ship in which he was returning 
to France was attacked by Sallee pirates]. P. 
and ]Varhurton. 

® Each Demi-God,] They are called 0fot on 
their Coins. P. and IVarburton. 

* Pf^itness, great Ammon !] Jupiter Ammon 


is called to witness, as the father of Alexander^ 
to whom th%se Kings succeeded in the division 
of the Macedonian Empire, and whose Homs 
they wore on th^r Medals. P. and IVarburton. 

^ Dougins] A Pliysician of great Learning and 
no less 'J’aste ; above all curious in what related 
to Horace^ of whom he collected every Edition, 
Translation, and comment, to the number of 
several hundred volumes. P. and JVarburton. 

« a7id nam'd it Caroline :] It is a compliment 
which the Florists usually pay to Princes and 
great persons, to give their names to the most 
curious Flowers of their raising: Some have been 
very jealous of vindicating this honour, but none 
more than that ambitious Gardener at Hammer^ 
smith, who caused his Favourite to be painted on 
his sign, with this inscription, 'Aiis is My Queen 
Caroline, P, and IVarburton. 
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Each maid cry’d, Charming! and each youth, Divine! ^10 

Did Nature’s pencil ever blend such rays, 

Such vary’d liglit in one promiscuous blaze? * 

Now prostrate! dead I behold that Caroline: 

No maid cries, Cliarming ! and no youth, Divine! 

And lo the wretch! whose vile, whose insect lust 415 

Laid this gay daughter of the Spring in dust. 

Oh punish him, or to tlie Elysian shades 
Dismiss my soul, where no Carnation fades ! ” 

He ceas’d, and wept. With innocence of mien, 

Th’ i\ccus’d stood forth, and thus address’d the Queen. . 420 

‘ Of all th’ enamell’d race, whose silv’ry wing 
Waves to the tepid Zephyrs of the spring, 

Or swims along the fluid atmospliere, • ' 

Once brightest shin’d this child of Heat and Air. 

I saw, and started from its vernal bow’r, 425 

'idle rising game, and chasVl from flow’r to flow’r. 

It fled, I followdl ; now in hope, now pain; 


it stopl, 1 %topt ; it mov'd, 1 mov’<l again. 

At last it fix’d, 'twas on an hat plant ii pleas’d, 

And w here it fix’d, the beauteous bird 1 seiz’d : 430 

Rose or Carnation was below my care ; 
f meddle, (ioddess! only in my sphere. 

I tell the naked fact Avithout disguise. 

And, to excuse it, need but shew the pii/.e; 

Whose spoils this ])aper offers to your eye, 435 

Fair ev’n in death! this peerless Buiterjiy.'' 

“My sous!” (she ansAver’d) “both have done your parts: 
lave happy both, and long promote our arts ! 

15 ut hear a Mother, Avhen she recommends 

To your fraternal care our sleeping friends^. 440 

The ^mmon Soul, of Ileav’n’s more frugal make, 

Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves aAvake : 

A drowsy Watchman, that just gives a knock, • 

And breaks our rest, to tell us what’s a-clock. 

Yet by some object ev’i-y brain is stirr’d; 445 

The dull may waken to a humming-bird; 

The most recluse, discreetly open’d, find 
Congenial matter in the Cockle-kind; 

The mind, in Metaphysics at a loss, 

May wander i# a wilderness *of Moss ; 450 

The head t]jat turns at super-lunar things. 

Pois’d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ Avings*. 


\ our sleeping friends.'\ Of whom see ver 
345 above. P. 

* a wilderness of Moss ;'\ Of which the Na 
tur^sts count I can’t tell how many hundrec 
species. P. und Warburton. 

I WlUtins* wings] One of the first Projector 
of tile Royal Society, who, among many enlarge< 
and^useful notions, entertained the extravagam 

f of a possibility to fly to the Mdon ; whicl 
put some #olatile Geniuses upon making 
s for that purpose. P. and IVarburten. 


[Dr John Wilkins was successively Warden 
of Wadham College, Oxford, and master of 
Trinity, Cambridge. He married a sister of 
Oliver Cromwell. His first publication (written 
in 1638, many years before the foundation of the 
Royal Society) was the famous Disco 7 fery 0/ a 
Nenv IVorldy or a Discourse io pror>e that it is 
probable there may be another habitable world 
in the moon; with a Discourse concerning ikst 
Possibility 0/ a passage thither. The Royal 
Society, in those early transactions which Bumr 
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“O! would the Sons of Men once lliink their Eyes 
And Reason giv’n them but to study Flies! 

See Nature in some partial narrow shape, 

And let the Author of the Whole escape : 

Learn but to trifle ; or, who most observe, 

To wonder at their Maker, not to serve ! ” 

I ‘ Be that my task ’ (replies a gloomy Clei k, 
f Sworn foe to Myst’ry, yet divinely dark ; 

Whose pious hoj^e aspires to see the day 
V When Moral Evidence shall (piite decay \ 

And damns implicit faith, and holy lies, ' 

Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatize :) 

‘ Let others creep by timid steps, and slow, 

On plain Experience lay foundations low. 

By common sense to coinmon knowle<lgc bred, 

And last, to Nature’s Cause thro’ Nature led. 
All-seeing in thy mists, we want no guide. 

Mother of Arrogance, and Source of Pride! 

We nobly take the high Priori Road^,^ 

And reason (l(nvnward, till we doubt of Cod; 

Make Nature still encroach upon his plan ; 

And shove him off as far as e'er we can : 

Thrust some Mcclianic Cause into his ]3lace'*; 

Or bind in Matter, or diffuse in S])ace. 

Or, at one bound o’er-leaping all his laws, 

Make Cod Man’s Image, Man the final Cause, 

Find Virtue local, all Relation scorn, 

, See all in SelJ\ and but for self be born: 

Of naught so certain*- as <^ur Reason still, 

Of naught so doubtful as of Soul and /C///, 
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so copioudy ridiculed, never seems to have taken 
up this subject in its original fulness, j 

1 When Moral Evidettce shall quite decay di 
Alluding to a ridiculous and absurd way of some 
Mathematicians, in calculating the gradual decay 
of Moral Evidence by mathcTiiatical proportions: 
according to which calculation, in about fifty 
years it will be no longer probable that Julius 
Caesar was in Gaul, or died in the Senate-house. 
See Craig’ s Theologice Christiajta; Priuo^ia 
Mathematic a. But as it seems evident, tint 
facts of a thousand years old, for instance, arc 
now as probable as they were five hundred years 
a^o; it is plain that if in fifty more they quite 
disappear, it must be owing, not to their Argu- 
ments, but to the extraordinary Power of our 
Goddess ; for whose help therefore they liavc 
reason to pray. P, aud IParlnirtou. 

* the high Priori Road,] Those who, from 
the effects in this Visible world, deduce the 
Eternal Power and Godhead of the First Cause, 
tho' they cannot attain to an adequate idea of the 
jDeity, yet discover so much of him, as enables 
them to see the End of their Creation, and the 
Means of their Happiness; wherca.s they who 
take this high Priori Road (such as Hobbes, 


Spinoz.a, I)cs Cartes, and some better Reasoners) 
for one that goes right, ten lose themselves in 
Mists, or ramble after Visions, which deprive 
them of all sight of their End, and mislead them 
in the choice of wrong means. P. and IVarburton. 

An oblique censure of T)r S. Clarke’s cele- 
brated demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God a priori, irahcjie/d. 

Make Nature still] This relates to such as, 
being ashan^d to assert a mere Mechanic Cause,* 
and yet unwh'ling to forsake it entirely, have had 
recourse to a certain Plastic Nature, Elastic 
Fluid, Subtile lu alter, ^c. P. and Warburton. 

* Thrust some Mechanic Cause into his^lace. 

Or bind in Matter, or diffuse in Space.] 
The first of these Follies is that of Des Cartes; 
the second of Hobbes ; the third of some succeed- 
ing Philo.sophcrs. P. and IParburton. I am 
afraid that Pope suffered himself so far to be 
misled by the malignity of Warburton, as to aim 
a secret stab at Newton and Clarke, by associat- 
ing their figurative, and not altogether unexcep- 
tionable, language concerning space (which they 
called the sensorium of the Deity) with the 
opinion of Spinoza. Dugald SM^wart, cited by 
Roscoe. 
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Oil hide the God still more! and make us see 
Such as Lucretius drew^, a God like Thee: 

Wrapt up in Self, a God without a Thought, 
Regardless of our merit or default. 

Or that bright linage^ to our fancy draw, 

Which Theocles in raptur’d vision sa\v‘'\ 

While thro’ Poetic scenes the Genius roves. 

Or wanders wild in Academic Groves; 

That Nature our Society adores^, 

Where Tindal dictates, and Silcmis^ snores.’ 

Rofts’d at his name, u]i rose the bousy Sire, 

And shook from out his Pipe the seeds of hre^; 
Then snapt his box, and strok’d his belly down; 
Rosy and rev’rend, tho’ without a Gown. 

Bland and familiar to the throne he came, 

Led up the Youth, and call’d the Goddess Dame: 
Then thus: ‘ P'rom Priest-craft happily set free, 

Lo! cv’ry finish’d Son returns to thee: 

First slave tB Words, then vassal to a Name, 

Then dupe to l^arty; child and man the same; 

Bounded by Nature, narrow’d still by Art, 

A trifling head, and a contracteil heart. 

'riius bred, thus taught, how many have J seen, 
•Smiling on all, and smil’d on by a Queen"? 

Mark’d out for Honours, honour’d for their Birth, 
To thee the most reliellious things on earth; 

Now to thy gentle shadow all are shrunk, 

All melted down, . in Pension, or in Punk! 

So so IH’’^ sneak’d into ftie grave*^, 

A Monarch’s half, and half a Harlot’s slave. 

Poor W**^ nipt in brolly's broadest bloom. 

Who praises now? his Chai)lain on his Tomb. 
Then take them all, oh take them to thy breast! 
Thy Magus., Goddess! shall perform the rest.’ 

With that, a Wizard old his Cup extends; 
Which whoso tastes, forgets his former friends, 

Sire, Ancestors, Himself. One casts his eyes 
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^‘Such as Lucretius drew,] Lib. i. vv 57 — 60. 
ScRIBL. P. artd IVarburtou [part ^n.]. 

* Or that bright Image] Bright I mage was 
the title given by the later Platonists to that 
Vision of Nature, which they had formed out of 
their own fancy, so bright, that they called it 
Auroirroi/ "AyaA/xa, or the Self-seen J mage, i. e. 

! seen by its own light. ScRini.. 

^ [Explained in P. and Warburton’s note by 
notations from The Ji/(?ralists, a dialogue in 
haftesbury’s Characteristics, in wliich Theocles 
is an interlocutor. Warton truly observes that 
an inju.stice is done by the insinuation to Shaftes- 
bury, who was a consistent Deist.] 

^ That Nature our Society adores,] Sec the 
Pantheisticon, with its liturgy and rubrics, com- 
posed by TolandM Warburton. 

5 Siienus] Silenuswa^an Epicurean Philoso- 


pher, as appears from Virgil, Kclog. vi. where he 
sing# the principles of iliat Philosophy tn hi.s 
drink. P. and li 'at burton. By Silenus he 
means Thos. Gordon, the translator of Tacitu.s, 
who published the I udepe^tdent Whig, and ob- 
tained a place under government. Warton. 

® seeih of fire;] The Epicurean language, 
Semina ?Yrum, or Atoms, Virg. Eclog. vi. 

‘ Semina ignis — semina flamnia: — ’ P. 

' smil'd on by a Queen ?] i. e. This Queen or 
Goddess of Dulness. P. [Of course with an 
allusion to Queen Caroline.] 

® ICarrruthers conjectures that K’*' may be 
the Duke of Kent, who died in 17.^0. it is 

impossible, from the abundant choice offering 
itself, even conjecturally to identify.] 

* Philip Duke of Wharton. Bowles, [v. 
Moral Essays, Ep. i. vv. 179 ff.J 
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Up to a Star^ and like Eiidymion dies^: 520 

A Feather^ shooting from anotlier’s head, 

Extracts’ his brain; and Principle is fled; 

Lost is his God, his Country, ev’ry thing; 

And ntjthing left but Homage to a King-! 

The vulgar herd turn off to roll with Hogs, 525 

To run with Horses, or to hunt with Dogs; 

But, sad example! never to escape 
Their Infamy, still keep the human shape. 

But she, good Goddess, sent to ev’ry child 

f'irm Impudence, or Stupefaction mild; 530 

And straight succeeded, leaving shame no room, 

Cil)berian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. 

Kind Self-conceit to some her glass applies, 

Which no one looks in with another’s eyes : 

But as the Flatt’rer or Dependant ])aint, 535 

Beholds himself a Patriot, Chief, or Saint. 

On others’ Int’rest her gay liv’ry flings, 

Int’rest that waves on Party-colour’d \Gngs: 

Turn’d to the Sun, she casts a thousand dyes. 

And, as she turns, the colours fall or rise. 540 

Others the Syren Sisters warble round, 

And empty heads console with empty sound. 

No more, alas! the voice of Fame they hear, 

'J’he balm of Dulness trickling in their ear'^ 

Great C^^ P**, R**, K*, 54 ? 

Why all your Toils? your Sons have learn’d to sing. 

How ([uick Ambition hastes to ridicule! 

The Sire is made a Peer, the Son a Fool. 

On some, a Priest succinct in amice white 
Attends; all tlcsh is nothing in his sight! 550 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn,, 

And the huge Boar is .shrunk into an Urn: 

The board with specious miracles he loads 
Turns Hares to Larks, and Pigeons into Toads, 

Another (for in all what one can shine?) 555 

ICxplains the and VWdeur^ of the Vine. 


* [i, e. is immersed in perpetual slumber.] 

^ Lost is his God, his Country — And no^ting; 
left but Homage to a King.] So strange as this 
must seem to a mere English reader, the famous 
Mons. de la Eruyere declares it to be the cha- 
racter of every good Subject in a Monarchy: 
“Where (says he) there is no such thing as 
Love of our Country, the Interest, the Glory, 
and Service of the Prince supply its place.” De 
la RSpnblique, chap. x. P. 

3 The balm of Dulness] 'I'he true Balm if 
Dulness, called by the Greek Physicians KoAa- 
Koto, is a Sovereign remedy against Inanity, and 
has its poetic name from, the Goddess herself. 
Its ancient Dispensators were her Poets; and 
for that reason our Author, Book 11. ver. 207, 
calls it, the Poet's healing balm: but now it is 
got into as many hands as Goddard’s Drops or 


Daffy's Elixir. It is prepared by the Clergy, 
as appears ^om several places of this poem : And 
by ver. 534, 535» it seems as if the Nobility had 
it made up in ^heir own houses. This, which 
Opera is here said to administer, is but a spurious 
sort. See my Dissertation on the Silphium of 
the A ntients. ‘Bentl.' Warburton. 

^ [amice (am ictus), a coat, is a word used by 
Spenser and Milton.] 

* 'I'his good Scholiast (Scriblcrus), not being 
acquainted with modern Luxury, was ignorant that 
these were only.the miracles ot French Cookery, 
and that particularly Pigtons en crapeau were a 
common dish. P. and IVarburton. 

® Seve and Verdeur] French Terms relating 
to Wines, which .signify their flavour ana>pol^ 
gnancy. P. 
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What cannot copious Sacrifice atone? 

Thy Truffles, Perigord ! thy Hams, Bayonne ! 

With French Libation, and Italian Strain, 

Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hays’s stain h 560 

Knight lifts the head, for what are crowds undone, 

To three essential Partridges in one? 

Gone ev’ry blush, and silent all reproach, 

Contending Princes mount them in their Coach. 

Next, bidding all draw near on bended knees. 

The Queen confers her Titles and Degrees. 

Her children first of more distinguish’d sort, 

Who study Shakespeare at the Inns of Court 
Impale a Glow-worm, or Vertii profess. 

Shine in the dignity of F.R.S. ^ 

Some, deep Free-Masons, join the silent race 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras’s place: 

Some Botanists, or Florists at the least. 

Or issue Members of an Annual feast. 

Nor past th? meanest unregarded, one 
Rose a Gregorian, one a Ciormogon 
The last, not least in honour or applause, 

Isis and Cam made J'Ioctoks of her Law.s*’'. 

Then, blessing all, *‘Go, Children of my care! 

'fo Practice now from Theory repair. 

All my commands are easy, short, and full : 

My Sons ! be proud, be selfish, and be dull. 

Guard my Prerogative, assert my I'hrone : 
d’his Nod confirms, each Privilege your own*'. 


on Mr Kdw.'irds is not of weight .'lufllcient to 
we.aken the effects of his excellent Canons of 
Criticism, ll^arton. 

3 A line taken from llramston’s tSTcn of Taste, 
Jl ^arton. 

^ a GregorioHy one a Gorniogon.^ A sort of 
Lay-brothers, Glifs from the Root of the Free- 
Masons. P. and W'arburton. Gregor iaiis' are 
mentioned as ‘a convivial sect,’ and * a kind of 
Masons, but without their sign,’ in Crabbe’s 
Borough, Letter x.] 

® Pope refused this deg"ree when offered to 
hiin||>n a visit undermken to Oxford with War- 
burton, because the University would not confer 
the degree of D.D. upon Warburton, to whom 
some of its members had proposed it. Roscoe. 

® eae/i Privilege your 07 ifH, &^c.] This speech 
of Dulncss to her Sons at parting may po.s.sibly 
fall short of the Reader’s expectation ; who may 
imagine the Ooddess might give them a charge 
of more consequence, and, from such a Theory as 
is before delivered, incite them to the practice of 
something more extraordinary, than to personate 
Running- Footmen, Jockeys, .Stage Coachmen., &c. 

Put if it be well-considered, that whatever 
inclination they might have to do mischief, her 
sons are generally rendered harmless by their 
Inability ; and that it is the common effect of 
Dulness (even in her greatest efforts) to defeat 


• Bladen — Hays\ Names of Gamester.s. . Bla- 
den is a black man. Robkk r Knight, Cashier 
of the ^^S'^’uth-sea Compdfty, who fled from Kng- 
laiul in 1720 (afterwards pardoned in 1742) — 
The.se lived with the utmost magniticence at 
Paris, and kept open Tables frequented by per- 
sons of the first Quality of England, and even by 
Princes of the Blood of France. P. and War- 
burton. Colonel Martin Bladen was a man of 
some literature and translated Caesar’s Comment- 
aries. I never could learn that he had offended 
Pope. He was uncle to Wm. Collins, the poet, 
whom he left an estate. Warton. ^ 

* Her Children first 0/ more filsitnguiih'd 

sort, IP'ho st 7 idy Shakespeare at the Inns of 
Court.] Mr Thomas Edwards, a Gentleman, 
as he is pleased to call himself, of Lincoln s Inn; 
but, in reality, a Gentleman only of the Dunciad ; 
or, to speak him better, in the plain language of 
our honest Ancestors to such Mushrooms, A 
Gentlemetn of the last Efition: who, nobly elud- 
ing the solicitude of his careful Father, very 
early retained himself in the cause of Dultiess 
against Shakesfear, and with the wit and learn- 
ing Cif his Ancestor Totn Thimble in the Re- 
keuriltti^ and with the air oQgood nature and 
t>oIit<lness of Caliban in the Tempest, hath now 
happily finished Hhe Dunce s process in personal 
abuse. ScRiBL. [Part P. This attack 
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The Cap and Switch be sacred to his Grace; 

With Staff and Pumps the Marquis lead the Race ; 

From Stage to Stage the licens’d Earl may run, 

Pair’d with his Fellow-Charioteer the Sun ; 

The learned Baron Butterflies design, 

Or draw to silk Arachne’s subtile line ^ ; 

'Phe Judge to dance his brother Sergeant call-; 

The Senator at Cricket urge the Ball; 

The Bishop stow (Pontific Luxury!) 

An hundred Souls of Turkeys in a pie ; 

The sturdy S(}uire to Gallic masters stoop, < 

And drown his Lands and Manors in a Soupe. 

Others import yet mjbler arts from France, 

Teach Kings to fiddle and make Senates dance. 

Perhaps more high some daring son may soar, 

Proud to my list to add one Monarch more! 

And nobly conscious, Princes are but things 
Born for First Ministers, as Slaves for Kings, 

Tyrant supreme! shall three Estates ccfinmand. 

And MAKK ONE Mighty Dunciad of the Land!” 

More she had spoke, but yawn’d — All Nature nods: 605 

What Mortal can resist the Yawn of Gods*^? 

Churches and Chapels instantly it reach’d ; 

(St James’s first, for leaden G preach’d)''’^ 

Then catch’d the Schools; the Hall scarce kciit awake; 

'fhe Convocation ga])’d, but could not speak: 61^ 

Lost was the Nation’s Sense, nor could be found, 

While the long sidenin Unison went round: 

Wide, and more wide, it spread o’er all the realm; 

Ev’n Palinurus nodded at the Helm^L 

The Vapour mild o’er each Committee crept; 615 

Unfinish’d Treaties in each Office slept; ^ 

And Chiefless Armies doz’d out the Campaign; 

And Navies yawn’d for Orders on the Main^. 


was in 1720 relegated en masse to Pontoise, for 
having resisted the last desperate hnancial 
measures of Lavv the author of the Mississippi 
scheme, and then director of the Bank of Fram:e. ] 
■* What Mortal cn 7 i resist the Yawn of Gods^^ 
This verse V, truly hflinnerical ; as is the con- 
clusion of the Action, where the great Mother 
composes all, in*the same manner as Minerva at 
the period of the Odyssey. P. [Part onii\ 

5 Dr Gilbert Archbishop of York, who had 
attacked Dr King of Oxford whom Pope much 
respected. Warton. was informed that 

this prelate was a most eloquent preacher.] 

® Young’s Sat. vii, v. 215 : 

‘What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm? 
Our Palinurus slept not at the helm.-—’ 

Wakefield. 

I These verses were written many years ago, 
and may be found in the State Poems of that 
time. I^. and lYnrhurton. 616 is from a 
poem by Halifax. lYakefield. 


her own design ; the Poet, I am persuaded, will 
be justified, and it will be allowed that these 
worthy persons, in their several ranks, do as 
much as can be expected from them. P. and 
Warlmrton. ^ 

* Arachnds subtile line This is one of the 
most ingenious employments assigned, and there- 
fore recommended only to Peers of r^earning. 
Of weaving Stockings of the Webs of Spiders, 
see the Philosophical Transactions. P. and 
Warbnrton. 

2 The Judge to dance his In^ither Sergeant 
call;] Alluding perhaps to that ancient and 
solemn Dance, intituled, A Call of Sergeants. 
P. and Warbnrton. 

3 Teach Kings to fiddle] An ancient amuse- 
ment of Sovereign Princes, (viz.) Achilles, Alex- 
ander, Nero; tho’ despised by Themistocles, who 
was a Republican — Make Senates dance, 
after their Prince, or to Pontoise, or Siberia. 
P. and Warbnrton. [ 1 ’he Parliament of Paris 
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O Muse I relate (for you can tell alone, 

Wits iiave short Memories \ and Dunces none), 620 

Relate, who first, who last resign’d to rest ; 

Whose Heads she partly, whose completely, blest; 

, What Chaims could Faction, what Ambition lull, 

'The Venal quiet, and entrance the Dull; 

’Till drown’d was Sense, and Shame, and Right, and Wrong - 
O sing, and hush the Nations with thy Song! 626 

-V* * -K- * rr 

In vain, in vain — the all-composing Hour 
( Resi?tlcss falls: the Muse obeys the Pow’r. 

; She comes! she comes! the sable Throne behold- 
; Of Night primajval and of Chaos old! 630 

Before her. Funny s gilded clouds decay, 

^ And all its varying Rain-bows die away. 

IVit shools in vain its momentary fires. 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one bygone, at dread Medea’s strain 635 
The sick’ning stars fade off th’ ethereal yilain; 

As Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest. 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after jlrt goes out, and all is Night. 640 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern flecH, 

Mountains of C'asuistry heap’d o’er Inn- head! 

Philosophy^ that lean’d on Heav’n before'’’. 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physio of Mctap>Fiysio begs defence, 645 

iVnd hfolapiiysio calls for aid on Sensei 
See Mystery to Mathoniatios fly! 

In vain ! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 650 

For public Maine, nor private^ dares to shine ; 

Nor lunnan Spark is left, nor Climpse divine! 

To! thy dread Empire, Chaos! is restor'd; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 655 

And universal Darkness buries All. 


* Wits have short Memories t] This seems 

to be the reason why the Poets, whenever they 
give us a Catalogue, constantly call for help on 
the Muses, who, as the Daughters of Memory^ 
are obliged not to forget any thing. So Homer, 
Iliad II. vv. 7S8 ff. And Vdrgil, vii. [vv. 

645 — 6.] SCKIBL. P. 

* She comes! she comes! iSs'c.l Here the 
Muse, like Jove’s Eagle, after a sudden stoop at 
ignoble game, soareth again to the skies. As 
Prophecy hath e\'er been one of the chief pro- 
vinces of Poesy, our Poet here foretels from what 
we feel, what we are to fear ; and, in the style of 
other prophetsfihath used the future tense for the 
preterite : since wh.it he says shall be, is already 


to be seen, in the writings of some even of our 
most adored authors, in Divinity, Philosophy, 
Physics, Metaf)hysics, &c. who are too good in- 
deed to be named in such company. P. 

^ [Cf. Ov. Itct. VII. V. 209. J 
^ Truth to her old Cavern Jted,} Alluding to 
the saying of i-)cmocritus, That Truth lay at the 
bottom of a deep well, from whence he had drawn 
her: Though Butler says. Fie Jirst gut her in ^ 
before he drew her out. Warburton. 

'* Ver 643, in the former P 2 d<l. stood thus, 
Phitosop/iVy that reach'd the Ilea'itns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cause, and is no more. 
And this was intended as a c ensure of the New- 
tonian philosophy. ICttrbuf ton. 




IMITATIONS. 


Book. I. 

Vcr. I. Say^ g^eat Patricians 1 since your- 
seizes inspire These zvondrous zvorhs] 

*Dii coeptLs (nam vos mutastis et illas).’ 

Ovid, Jf/et. I. [v. 2.J 

Vcr. 6. Alluding to a verse of Mr Dryden, 
not in MacFleckno (as is said ignorantly in the 
AVy to the Dunciad, p. i), but in his verses to 
Mr Congreve, 

‘And Tom the second reigns like Tom the first.’ 

[Epistle xn. v. 48.] 

Ver. 41, 42. Hence hymning^ Tyburn's — 
Hence ^ < 5 r*<r.] 

‘ Genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque altai moenia Romae.’ 

Virg. Hin. 1. [vv. 6, 7.J 

Ver. 45. In clouded Majesty \ 

‘ the Moon 

Rising in clouded Majesty’ 

Milton [Par. Lost\ Book iv. [vv. 606. 7.] 

Ver. 48. — that knozvs no /cars Of hisses, 

blows, or want, or loss o/ears ;] 

‘Quern neque pauperies, neque mors, neque 
vincula terrent.’ 

Wor. [Z.ib. II. Sat. vn. v. 84.) 

Vcr. 55. Here she beholds the Chaos dark 
and deep. Where nameless Somethings, ) 
That is to say, unformed things, w hich are either 
made into Poems or Plays, as the Booksellers or 
the Players bid most. These lines allude to the 
following in Garth’s Dispensary, Cant. vi. 

‘ Withi^ the chambers of the globe they spy 
The beds where sleeping vegetables lie, 

*Till the glad summons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe, and calls them out to day.' 

Ver. 64. And ductile Dulness, •A 

parody on a verse in Garth, Cant. i. 

‘ How ductile njatter new meanders takes.’ 

Ver. 79- The cloud-compelling Qneen\ From 
Homer's Epithet of Jupiter, v<rf)e\r}yepeTa Ztv?. 

Var. He, rolled his eyes that witness'd huge 
dismay. 

‘round he throws his [baleful] eyes. 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay.’ 

Milt. [Par. Lost], Bk. i. [vv. 56, 7.] 

The progress of a bad poet in his thoughts, 
being (like the progress of the Devil in Milton) 
through a Chaos, might probably suggest this imi- 
tation. 


Vcr. 140. in the former Edd. The page ad- 
mires nezo beauties not it's ozvn.] 

‘Miraturque nov.as frondes et non sua ponia.’ 

Vfrg. Geor. ii. [v. 82. J 

Vcr. 166. With zvhom my Muse began, 
zuith zvhom shall end.] 

‘A te principium, tibi desinct.’— 

Virg. Eel. vin. [v. ii.l 

’E(c Alb? dpxfOfjLtoda, Kal eis Ata Atjyere, MoOaai. 

Theoc. [Id. XVII. v. i.J 
‘Priina dicte mihi, summa dicende Camoena.’ 

Hor. [Lib. i. Epist. i. v. i.] 
Ver. 195. H^d Heav'n decreed, 6f*c.] 

‘Me si ccclicol* voluissent ducere vitam, 

Has mihi serv.assent sedes.’ 

Virg. yEpi. II. [vv. 641, 2 . 1 
Ver. 197, 198. Could Troy be sav'd — This 
grey -goose weapon] 

‘Si Pergama dextra 

Dcfendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.' 

Virg. ibid. [vv. 291, 2.] 
Ver. 202. This Box my Thunder, this right 
hand my Cod.] 

‘ l^extra mihi Dens, et telum <juod missile libro.' 

Virgil, of the Gods of Mezentius. 
[Ain. X. v. 773. J 

Var. And visit AlehSuse,] Waller [to the 
King] OH his Navy, 

‘ Those tow’rs of Oak o’er fertile plains might go, 
And visit mountains where they once did grow.’ 
Ver. 229. Unstain'd, untoucli d, < 5 r»c.] 

‘ Felix Priameia virgo ! 
Jussa mori : quae sortitus non pertulit ullos, 
Nec victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile ! 

Nos, patriaincensa, di versa per aequoravectse. &c.’ 

^ Virg. Atn. iii. [v. 320 ff.] 
Ver. 245. A nd thrice he lifted high the Birth- 
day brand,] Ovftl, of Althaea on a like occasion, 
burning her offspring : 

‘Turn conata quater flammis imponere torrem, 
Coepta quater tenuit.’ 

[Metam. viil. w. 46a, 3.] 
Ver. 250. Now/lames the Cid, 

‘Jam Dei'phobi dedit ampla ruinam, 
Vulcano .superanie domu.s ; jam proxiraus ardet 
Ucalegon.’ — AHn. ii. [vv. 310— a.] 

Ver. 263. Great in her charms I as zvheH oh 
S hrieves and May'rs She look§tand breathft 
herself into their airs,] 




JMITA no NS, 


*Alma parens confessa Dcain : tpialisque videri 
Coelicolis, et quanta ^olet ’ 

Virg. Ain. ii. [vv. 591, 2.] 
‘Et lactos oculis afflavit honores.’ 

Id. !. fv. 591.1 

Vcr. 269. \'his the Great Mother., £r>c.] 
‘Urbs anliqua fuit 

Quam Juno fertnr terris inagis omnibus unam 
Posthabita coluisse Satno: hie illins arma, 
Hie currus fuit: hie regnum Dea gentibus 


(Si qua fata sinant^ jam turn tcnditquc fovet- 
que.’ Virg. Ain. i. [vv. 12 ff. j 

Ver. 304. 7 'he creeping, dirty, courtly Ivy 
Join.] 


'Quorum Imagines larnbunt, 

Hederae sequaces.’ 

Pers. {Prol. vv. 5, 6.] 

Ver. 311. O! ivhen shall rise a Monarch', 
Boileau, Lutrin, Chant^ii. [vv. 123, 4 J 
‘H^las! qu’est devenu ce ten>4)S, cet heureux 
temps, 

Oil les Rois s’honoraient du nom de Faincans; 
&c.’ 


Book II. 

Ver. I. High on a gorgeous seat\ Parody of 
Milton \Par. Lost], Book ii. [vv. i. ff.] 

‘ High on a throne of royal state, that lar 
Outshone the vvcalth of Ormus and <' 1 " 

Or where the gorgeous East witli richest hand 
Show’rs on her Kings Barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sate.’ 

Ver. 35. A Foet'^ for}n she plac'd befofc 
their eyes,] This is what Juno <loes to deceive 
Turnus, yEn.yi. [vv. 636—40.] 

‘Turn Dea nube cava, tenueni sine virihus 
umbra m 

In faciem iEnese (visu mirabile mon.strum !} 
Dardaniis ornat telis, clypeumque jubasqiie 
Divini assimilat capitis — 

Dat inania verba, 

* Dat sine mente sonum,' 

The reader will observe how elractly some ot 
these verses suit with their allejjorical application 
here to a Plagiary : There seems to me a great 
propriety in this Episode, where such an one is 
imagined by a phantom that deludes the grasp 
of the expecting Bookseller. 

Ver. 39. But such a bnlh <ss fw twelve bards 
could raiste,] * 

‘Vix iUud Iccti bis sex [cervice subirent,) 
Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus.’ 

Virg. xii. [vv. 899, 900.] 
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Ver. 60. So take the hindmost. Hell ] 

‘ Occupet extremum scabies ; mihi turpe relin- 
qui est.’ de Arte 417J. 

Ver. 61. &c. Something like this is irr Homer, 
II. X, V. 220, of Diomed Two different man- 
ners of the same author in his similes, arc also 
imitated in the two following: the first, of the 
Bailiff, is short, unadorned, and (as the Critics 
well know) from familiar life; the second, of the 
Water-fowl, more extended, picturesque* and 
from rural life. The 59th verse is likewise a 
literal translation of one in Homer'. 

Ver. 64, 65. On feet and wings, and flies, 
and wades, and hops; So lab' rinp on, with 
shoulders, hands, and head, ] 

‘ So eagerly the Fiend 

O’er bog, o’er steep, thro’ straight, rough, 
dense, or rare. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his 
way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or 
flies.’ 

Milton \Par. J,ost], Book ii. [v. 947 ff.j 
Ver. 67, 68. With a 7 'ms expanded, Bernard 
rows his state. And left-leg^ d Jacob seems to 
emulate.] Milton, of the motion of the Swan, 

‘ rows 

His state with oary feet,’ 

Par. Lost [Book vii.] v. 440. 
And l.)ryden, of another’s, — With two left legs. 
Ver. 73. Here fortun'd Curl to slide ;\ 

‘ Eabitur infelix, ctesis ut forte juvencis 
Fusus humum viridesque super madefecerat 
herbas 

Concidit, immundoque fimo, sacroque cruore.’ 

Virg. AEn. v. of Nisus [v, 329 flf.]. 
Ver. 74. And Bernard I Bernard !] 

‘Ut littus, Hvla, Hyla, omne sonaret.’ 

Virg. Kcl VI. [v. 44.] 

Ver. 83. A place there is, betwixt e^irth, air, 
and seas,] 

‘Orbe locus medio c.st, inter terrasque, fre- 
^ tumque, 

Cmlestesque plagas.’ 

Ovid. Met. XII. [xv. 39, 40,] 
Ver. to8. Nor heeds the brown dishonours 
of his face. ] 

‘fitciem ostentabat, et udo 
'I'urpia membra fimo.’ 

Virg. Atn. v. [vv. 357, 8.] 
Ver. III. A shapeless shade, ♦Sr’r.] 

‘ Effugit imago 

Par Icvibus ventis, volucriqiie simillima somno.’ 

Virg. Aift VI. [vv. 701, 2.3 


' ' [After a dJligcnt search I am disposed to doubt this. Perhaps the allusion is to Iliad xxiu. 

V. 47 Q.] 
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Vor. 1 14. His papers lights JJy eih/erse, tost 
in air;] Virg. H£ii. vi. the Sibyl’s leaves, 

‘ Carmina 

turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis.’ 

rvv. 74, 5-1 

Ver. 141, 142. — piteous 0/ his case, J 'et 

smiling at his yiieful length of /ace.] 

‘Ri.^it pater optiiiius ilH.’ 

^Me liceat casum niisereri insontis arnici — 

Sic fatus, tergum Gsetuli imtnane leonis, &c.’ 

Virg. aTlk V. [v. 358; vv. 350, i.J 
Ver. 151. Himself among the story d chiefs 
he spies,] 

‘Se quoque principibus permixtum agnovit Acbi- 
vis — 

Constitit, et lacryinans : Qiiis jam locus, inquit, 
Achate ! 

Qua regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?’ 

Virg. Htn. 1. [v. 488 ; vv. 459, 60.] 
Ver. 156. And the fresh vomit 7 -un for ex’C} 
green!] A parody on lliesc lines of a late noble 
author: 

‘ His bleeding arm had furnish’d all their rooms, 
And run for ever purple in the looms.’ 

Ver. 158. T'lvo ba/u's of lo 7 >e close clinging to 
her 

‘ Cressa genus, Plioloc, geminique sub ubert! 

nati.’ V’irg. Hin. v. fv. 285. | 

Ver. 163. yon Juno — With coiv-like udders, 
and ivith oxdike eyes.] In allusi(.>n to Ifoinor’s 
Boiom? TTOTi'ta'^lIprj. 

Ver. 165. 'J'his China Jordtui] 

‘ Tertius Argolica hac galea contentus abito.’ 

Virg. Hcln. v. [v. 314.] 

In the games of Homer, II. xxiii. there are 
set together, as prizes, a Lady and a Kettle, as 
in this place Mrs Haywood and a Jordan. But 
there the preference in value is given to the 
Kettle, at which Mad. ]Jacier is justly displeased. 
Mrs H. is here treated with distinction, and ac- 
knowledged to be the more valuable of the two. 

Ver. i6g, 170. One o 7 t his inanly confidence 
relies, Otic 07 l his vigour-] 

‘Ille — melior motu, fretustjue juventa; 

Hie membris et mole valens.’ 

Virg. rEn. v. [vv. 430, i.j 
Ver, 173., .174. So Jove's bright beno... [Sure 
sig 7 i\ The words of Homer, of the Kain-bow, 
in Iliad xi. [vv. 27, 8.] 

‘ a? re Kpoidojr 

’Ey v€<f>€'i <rrrjpi$t, Tcpa? /xfporrioy dv 6 p<oiro>y.* 

‘ Que le fils de Saturn a fondcs dans les niies, 
pour etre dans tons les ages une signe a tons Ics 
mortels.’ Dacier. 

Ver. 181, 182. So [fam'd like thee for Liir- 


bide/ice and ho 7 ‘ 7 is) Erlda 7 ius] Virgil mentions 
these two qtialifications of Kridanus, 

Geo 7 ’g. IV. [vv. 371 — 3.] 

Et gemina auratus taurino co 7 ‘ 7 tua vultu, 
Eridanus, quo non alius per ^inguia culta 
In mare purpureum viotentior influit amnis.’ 
’Phe Poets fabled of this river Eridanus, that 
it flowed through the skies. Denham, Coopers 
HUE. 

‘Heav’n her Eridanus no more .shall boast. 
Whose fame in thine, like lesser currents lost; 
Thy nobler .stream shall visit Jova’s abodes, 
To shine among the stars, and bathe the 
Gods.’ 

Ver. 223, 225. To 77 iove, to raise, &^c. Let 
others aim: ' I' is yours to shake, ] 

‘Excudent alii spirantia mollius sera, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore 
vultus, ^.c.’ 

‘Tu regcrc jmperio populos, Romanc, me- 
mento, 

Ha; tibi erunt artes’ — 

\yEn. VI. vv. S47 ff. ; vv. 851, 2. | 
Ver. 243. A Cat-call each shall 7 vi/i, dr’r. ] 

‘ Mon nostrum inter vos tantas cornponcre 
lites, ^ 

Et vitula In dignus, et hie.’ 

Virg. Eel. in. [vv. 108, 9.] 
Ver. 247. As 7 (>hen the &^c.\ A Simile with 
a long t.ul, in the manner of Homer. 

Ver. 260. bray back to hifu agai/i. J A figure 
of sj)cech taken from Virgil : 

‘ I'T vox assensu ncrnrjfum ingcminala renm- 
Geo 7 g. III. [v. 45.] 

‘He hears his numerous herds low o’er the 
plain. 

While neighb’ring hills lo 7 v back to them 
again.’ Cowley. 

The poet here celebrated. Sir R. B. delighted 
much in the worc^rrtj/, which he endeavoured. to 
ennoble by applying it to the sound of Artnonr,^ 
IVar, &i^c. 11^ imitation of him, and strengthen- 

ed by his authori^, our author has here admitted 
it into Heroic poetry. 

Ver. 2G2. Prick all their cars up, and forget 
to graze; 

* Imrnemor herbarum quos est mirata juvcnca.’ 

Virg. Eel. vnr. [v. 2.] 

The progress of the sound from place to place, 
and the .scenery here of the bordering regions, 
Toltenham-fields, Chancery-lane, the Thames, 
Westmin.ster-hall, and Hungerford-stairs, areimi- | 
tated from Virgil, .'Kn. vir. on tin sounding the j 
horn of Alceto : 
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‘ Audiit ct Trivi.e longc lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulphurea Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini, 
&c.’ [v. 516 ff.J 

Ver. 273. The kin^ of dykes ^ ^c.] 

‘ Fluviorum rex Eridanus, 

— quo non aftus, per pinguia culta, 

In mare purpureum violentior infliiit amnis.’ 
Virg. \Ceorg^. r. v. 482; iv. vv. 372, 3.] 
Ver. 285. Then sighing t/ms, And am / nmv 
threescore ‘i <Sr><r.] 

‘ — Fletque Milon s^yiior, cum spectat inanes 
Herculeis similes, fluidos pendere lacertos.’ 

Ovid \^Met. xv. 229, 30]. 
Ver. 293. and call on S medley lost ; ] 

‘Alcides wept in vain for Hylas lost, 

Hylas, in vain, resounds thro’ all the coast.’ 

Lord Roscommon’s Translat. of 
Virgil’s Eel. vi. 

Ver. 302. Not everlastitig^lack]norc\ 

‘Nec bonus Eurytion prjelat^ invidit honori, 
8 iC.’ Virg. .,En. [vi. v. 44. J 

Ver. 329. Greater he looks, and more than 
mortal stares:] Virg. .tEn. vr. of the Sibyl: 
‘inajorque videri, 

Ncc niortale sonans.’ [vv. 49, 50. J 
Ver. 346. The 7 U'e to the banks, &^c. 1 
‘’'Purn canit errantem Permessi ad flumina Oal- 
lum, 

ITtque viro Pluebi chorus assurrexerit oninis; 
Ut lanus haec illi divino carmine pastor, 
Floribus atquc apio crines ornatus amaro, 
Dixerit, Hos tibi dant calamos, en accii>c, 
Musse, 

Ascraeo quos ante seni &c. ’ 

[Virg. Kcl. VI. vv. 64 ff.J 
Ver. 380, 381. The same their talents... Each 
prompt 

‘Ambo florentes setatibus, Arcades ambo, 

Et certare pares, et respondere parati.’ 

Virg. EcL VII. [vv. 4, 5.] 
Ver. 382. Aiid S 7 i 7 itpvith lope of Poetry and 
* Prate.] ^ 

‘ Smit with the love of sacr^ song.’ 

Milton [Par. Eosi^ Bk. iii, v. 29]. 
Ver. 384. The heroes sit, the vulgar form a 
ring;] 

‘Consedere duces, et vulgi stante corona.’ 

Ovid, ^fet. XIII. fv. i.J 
Ver. 410. der all the sen of heads.] 

* A waving sea of heads was round me spread. 
And still fresh streams the gazing deluge fed.’ 

Blackm. yob. 

Ver. 418. And all ivas hush’d, as Folly's 
self lay rA'mf.Jo Alludes to Dryden’s verse in the 
Indian Emperor | Act in. Sc. 2. v. ij; 


‘All things are hush’d, as Nature’s self lay 
dead.* 

Book III. 

Ver. 7, 8. Hence from the strain where Bed- 
lam’s Pi’ophet nods. He hears loud Oracles, and 
talks with Gods :] 

‘ Et varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio.’ Virg. AEn. vii. [vv, gi, 2.] 
Ver. 15. A slipshod Sibyl 
‘Conclamat Vates 

furens antro sc immisit aperto,’ 

Virg. [Adn. VI, vv. 259, 262. J 
Ver. 23. Here, in a dusky vale Per^c.] 

‘ Videt iEneas in valle rcducta 
Seclusum nemus... 

Lethajumque domos placidas qui praenatat 
amnem,’ &c. 

TTunc circum innumeric gentes, &c.’ 

Virg. rKn. vi. [vv. 703 flf.J 
Ver. 24. Old Bavins sits, to dip poetic souls,] 
Alluding to the story of Thetis dipping Achilles 
to render him impenetrable : 

‘ At pater Anchises penitus convalle virenti 
fnclusas animas, supcrumque ad lumen ituras, 
Taistrabat.’ Virg. .En. \ i. [vv. 679 81. ] 

Ver. 28. unbar the gates of Light,] An He- 
mistic of Milton. 

Ver. 31, 32. Millions and millions — Thick 
as the stars, &‘c. ] 

* Quam rnulta in silvis autumni frigore prime 
T.apsa cadunt folia, aut ad terrain gurgite ab 

alto 

Quam multse glomerantur aves, d:c.’ 

Virg. Ain. vi. [vv. 309 ff. J 
Ver. 54. Mix'd the Owl's ivy with the Poet’s 
bays,] 

‘ sine tempora circum 

Inter victrices hederam tibi scrpcrc lauros.’ 

Virg. Eel. VIII [vv. 12, 13.] 
Ver. 61, 62. For this our Queeti unfolds to 
vision true Thy me?(tal eye, for thou hast fuuch 
to view :] This has a resemblance to that passage 
in Milton [/’<?/•- Lost], Book xi. [vv. 411 If] where 
the Angel 

* To nobler sights from Adam’s eye remov’d 
The film; 

Then purg’d with Euphrasie and Rue 
The visual nerve— yitr he had tuuch to see.' 
There is a general allusion in what follows to 
that whole Episode. 

Ver. 1 17, 1 1 8. Happy I — had Easter never 
beenl] 

‘ Et fortunatam, si nunquam armenta fuissent.’ 

Virg, Eel. VI. [v. 45.] 
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Ver. 127,129. Ncnv look thro' Fate I — See ail 
her Prog^eny, ] 

‘Nunc age, Dardaniam proleni quse deinde 
sequatur 

Gloria, qui maneaiit I tala de gente nepotes, 
Il^stres animas, nostrumque in noinen ituras, 
Kxpoediam.’ Virg. vi. [vv. 756 ff.] 

Ver. 131. As Berecynthia^ tSr’c.] 

‘Jelix prole virum, qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Bseta deuiu partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes coelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes.’ 

Virg. yFn. VI. [vv. 784 ff.] 
Ver. 139. Mark Jlrst that Youth, < 5 ^- 6 . ] 

‘Ille vides. pura juvenis qui nititur hasta, 
Proxima forte tenet lucis loca.’ 

Virg. rKn. vi. [vv. 760, i.] 
Ver. 141. lYith all thy Father's virittes 
blest, be born .'] A manner of expression used by 
Virgil, Eel. viii. [v. 17.] 

‘Nascere! praeque diem veuiens, age, r.ucifcr.’ 
As also that of patriis virtutibus, Kcl. iv, (v. 17. | 
It was very natural to shew to the Hero, be- 
fore all others, his own Son, who had already 
begun to emulate him in his theatrical, poetical, 
and even political capacities. By the attitude in 
which he here presents himself, the reader may 
be cautioned against ascribing wholly to the Fa- 
ther the merit of the epithet Cibberian, which is 
equally to be understood with an eye to the Son. 

Ver. 145. Frovi the strong /ate 0/ drams if 
thou get /ree,\ 

‘si qua fata asp era niinpas, 

Tu Marcellus eris!’ 

Virg. AEn. vi. [vv. 882, 3.J 
Ver. 147. Thee shall each ale-house ^c.] 

‘Te nemus Anguitiai, vitrea te Fucinus imda, 
Te liquid! flevere lacus.’ 

Virg. aEji. VIII. [vv. 759, 60.] 
Virgil again, Eel. x. [v. 13.] 

‘Ilium etiam lauri, ilium flevere myricse, &c.’ 
Ver. 150. ‘duo fulmina belli ^ 

Scipiadas, cladem Libyae ! ’ 

Virg. rEu. vi. [vv. 842, 3.] 
Ver, 166. And makes Night hideous] 

‘Visit thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making Night hideous.’ 

Shakesp. {Hamlet, Act i. Sc, 4. ) 
Ver,. 169. Flow, IVclsted, /lou< ! 6y^e ] Par«)dy 
on Denham, Cooper's Hill. 

‘O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example, as it is my theme : 

Tho’ deep, yejt clear ; tho’ gentle, yet not 
dull; 


Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing, 
full 1’ 

Ver. 177. Embrace, embrace, my sons! be 
foes no more .'] 

‘Ne tanta animis assuescite bclla, 
Neu patriae validas in viscera' vertite vires; 
Tuque prior, tu parce — sanguis mens!’ 

Virg. yEn. vi. [v. 832 ff.] 
Ver. 179. Behold yon Pair, in strict em- 
braces join'd;] 

‘ I llae autem paribus quas fulgere cemis in armis, 
Concordes animae.’ 

Virg. ..Eft. VI. [vv. 826, 7.] 

‘ F.uryalus, forma insignis viridique juventa, 
Nisus amore pio pueri.’ 

Virg. rEti. v. [vv. 295, 6.] 
Ver. 185. But who is he, &^c.] Virg. AEn, vr 
I vv, 808 ff.] questions and answers in this manner,* 

< )f Numa : 

‘Quis procul ill^ autem ramis insignis oHvae, 
Sacra ferens?— nosco i rine.s, incanaque men- 
ta, &c.’ 

Ver. 224. Learn ye Dunces! not to scorn 
your Cod.] 

‘DIscite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.’ 

Virg. [yfi*;/. VI. v. 620,] 
Ver. 244. And other planets] 

‘soleimjue suum, stia sidera norunt* 

Virg. jEn. Vi. [v. 641.] 
Ver, 246. Whales sport in woods, and dol- 
phins in the j/r/ci';] 

‘Delpliinum syl^ appingit, fluctibu.s aprum.’ 

‘^Hor. JWf Arte Poet. v. 30.] 
Ver. 251. Son ? what thou seek'st is in thee:] 
‘(Quod petis in te est) 

Ne te quaesiveris extra.’ 

Pers. [Sat. I. v. 7. The first part of this seems 
to be loosely quoted from Hor. Lib. i. Episi. xi. 
v. 29.] 

Ver. 256. Wings the red light' ning, <Sr»c.] 
Like Salmoneus in .lEn. Vi. [vv. 586, 590, i.] 

‘ Dum flammas Jovis, et Sonitus imitatur Olympi,’* 
‘j!^»ibos, et non imitubile fulmen, 
iEre et cornipe^um cursu simularat equorum.’ 
Ver. 258. o'er all unclassic ground \] Al- 
ludes to Mr Addison’s verse, in the praises of 
I taly ; 

‘Poetic fields encompass me around. 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground.’ 

[Let ter from Italy to I., ord Halifax.] 

As V. 264 is a parody on a noble one of the 
same author in The Campaign ; and v. 259, 260, 
on two sublime verses of Dr Y[oung]. 

Ver. 319, 320. This, this isi^, foreiolij iy 
ancient rhymes, Th' Augustus, <Sr*c\J 
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‘Hie vir, hie est! tibi qiiein proinitti siepius 
audis, 

Augustus Caesar, divunx gemis ; aiiiea eondet 
Secula qui rursus r^utio, regnata per arva 
Satunio quondam.’ ' 

' Virg. VI. [vv. 791 ff. J 

Saturnian here relates to the age of Lead, 
mentioned book i. v. 26. 

Ver. 340. And thrd the Iv' ry Cate, csr»e.] 
‘Sunt geminae Somni portae; quarum altera 
fertur ^ 

Cornea, qua veris faeilis datur exitus umbris 
Altera candenti perfccta niteiis clephanto, 

Sed falsa ad eoelum mittunt insomnia manes.’ 

Virg. yEu, vi. [vv. 893 ff. J 

Book IV. 

Ver. 54. yoy to great Cha^s!] 

‘Joy to great Caesar.’ 

The beginning of a famuvis old Song. 

Ver. 126. Admire fieio tight J 
‘The Soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and deeay’d, 
Lets in new light, through chinks that time h.as 
made.' 

Waller. [Lines On h/x Dhnnc Poems. \ 
Ver. 1 42. Dropjthig Tuit/i infant' s Ldood, ] 

‘Fir.st Moloch, horrid King, besmear’d with 
blood 

Of human Sacrifice, and parents’ tears.’ 

Milton [Far. Lost, i. vv. 392, 3]. 
Ver. 207, He, kingly, diktat nod;] 

‘He, kiij^ly, fi^ft his State 
Declin’d not.’ 

Milton [Far. Lost, XI. vv. 249, 50]. 
Ver. 210. is Aristarchus yet 7 ^ 7 ^ 07 ^^ ?j 
‘Sic notus Ulysses?' 

Virg. [Hin. ii. v. 44.] 
‘Dost thou not feel me. Koine?' 

• Ben. Jonson [first verse of Catiline]. 

J Ver. 215. Roman and Greek Grammarians, 
dr'c.] Imitated from f^opertius peaking of the 
AEneid. [Z.f^.*ii. Eleg. xxv. ^v. 65, 6.] 

‘ Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite Graiil 
Nescio quid majus nascitur I Hade.’ 

Ver. 284. A dauntless iifant never scar'd 
Tvith Gad.] 

‘sine Dis animosus Infans.’ 

Hor. [Lib. 111. Od, iv. v. 20.J 
Ver. 332. So may the sons 0/ sons &^c. ] 

*,Et xiati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.’ 

Virg. [HUn. in. v. 98.] 

'.1 


Ver. 342. Stretch'd on the rack And heard | 
&^c.] ' 

‘ Sedet, (eternurtque sedehit, 

Tnfelix Theseus, Phlegyasqne miftrrimus 
omnes 

Admonet.’ Virg. [.'En. vi. v. 6x7 ff. ] 

Ver, 355. ^rant me still to cheat ! O may thy 
cloud still cotter the deceit .'J 

‘Pnlchra T„averna, 

Da mihi fallere... 

Noctem peccatis et fraudibns objice nubom.* 
Hor. [Lib. I Epist. xvi. vv. 60 — a.] 
Ver. 383. Keceh'd each Demi-God,] 

‘ F.missumqne ima de sede 'I'yphoea tex'rae 
Caclitibus fecis.se nieinm ; ennetosque dedisse, 
I'erga fngaj: donee fessos Aigyptia tellus 
Ceperit.’ Ovid [Metant. v. vv. 321 ff.]. 

Ver. 405. Lair from its humble bed, do^c. 
nam'd it Caroline.' 

‘ F.acli Maid cry’d, charming I and each Youth, 
divine ! 

Now prostrate! dead! behold that Caroline: 
No Maid cries, charming ! and no Youth, 
divine ! ’ 

'I'hese Verses are translated from Catullus, 
Epiih. [vv. 39 ff.J 

‘ Ut flos in .septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
(Jiiam mulcent aurae, firmat Sol, educat irnber, 
Multi ilium pueri, maltai optavere puellac : 
Idem quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli ilium pueri, nulla; optavere puellae, &c.* 
Ver. 421. Of all ih' enamel' d race,\ The 
poet seems to have an eye to Spenser, Muiopot- 
mos. [vv. 17, 18.] 

‘ Of all the race of silver-winged Flies 
Which do possess the Empire of the Air.’ 
Ver. 427, 428. It fled, I follmv'd, ] 

‘I started back. 

It started back; but pleas’d I soon return’d, 
Pleas’d it return’d as soon.’ ^ 

Milton [Far. Lost, iv. vv. 402, 3.] 
Vex*. 518. Which ivhoso tastes, forgets his 
former friends. Sire, ] 

* AvrtV ap’ el? oTvov / 3 a Ae <f>dpfiaKOv, eyOfu enivoit 
t d^oAox' re, KaKuiv iirtKrfOov dndeTuiP.* 
Homer of the Nepenthe, Odyss. iv. [vv. 220, 1.] 
Vex*. 622. Virg. AEn. xi. 664, 5. Warburton. 
Ver. 637. .'Is Argus' eyes, ] 

‘ Et quamvis sopor est oculorum parte receptus* 
Parte tamen vigilat.’ 

‘Vidit Cyllenius omnes 
Succubui.sse ocnlos, &c.’ 

Ovid. Afet. i. [vv. 685, 6; 713, 4.] 





BY THE AUTHOR 


A DECT.ARATTON. 


certain Haberdasliers of Points and Particles, tieiniff 
: gpirit of Pride, anti assuming tn tljcmscltcs tije name of Critics 
•s, }}abc taken upon tljem to aliulteratc tijc common anti current 
Glorious Ancestors, Poets of this Realm, ku clipping, coining, 
images, mixing tljcir obm Imse allap, or otljcrinise falsifying tfjc 
tkeg publisl), utter, anti sentJ as genuine : ^Ije saiti liaberkaskers f)abing 
cto, as neitljer l)eirs, executors, atrministrato?s, assigns, or in any sort 
uclj il3oets, to all or any of tfjcm: Now, We, Ijabing carefully 
ow l^unciad, beginning baitl) tbe bjortis 'Hie Mighty Mother, anb 
tfjie foorbs buries All, containing tlje entire sum of One tlamsand 
seven htitt^&red apd fifty four verses, beclare ebery bjorb, figure, point, anb 
comma of tl^is impression to be autfjentic: ‘^nb bo tijerefore strictly enjoin anb 
forbib any person or persons bjljatsoeber to erase, reberse, put between liooks, 
or by any otljer means, birectly or inbirectly, cijange or mangle any of tfjem. 
And bie bo Ijereby earnestly cxljort all our bretljren to follobt^this our example, 
ioifjiclj bje l}cartily bjisfi our great ^prebccessors Ijab Ijeretofore set, as a remeby 
anb prebention of all sucl; abuses. Provided always, tljat notljing in tljis 
claraticn sf)all be construeb to limit tljc lainful anb unboubteb rigf}t of ebery 
subject of tljis Eealm, to jubge, censure, or conbemn, in tlje biljole or in part, 
any iPoemjir ^Poct bifiatsoeber. 

Given under our hand at London, this third day o?^}anuary> in the year of our 
Lord One thousand, seven hundred, thirty and two. 

Declarat’ cor’ me, 

John Barber, Mayor. R 
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R liFLECrrrONS critical and .satyrical on a 
late Rhaj.»;ody, called an Essay on Criti- 
cism. By Mr Dennis, printed by B Lintot, 
price 6 d. 

A New Rehearsal, or Bays the younger; 
containing an Exanien of Mr Rowe’s plays, and 
a word or two on Mr Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
Anon, (by Charles (bldon) printed for J. Roberts, 
1714, price I.S'. , 

Hoinerides, or a I.ctter to Mr Pope, occa- 
•sioned by his intended translation of Homer. 
By Sir lhad Dogrcl. ('I'ho. Burnet and O. Ducket, 
Escpiires), printed for W. Wilkins, 1715, price 
yEsop at the Bear-garden ; a vision, in imita- 
tion of the Temple of Fame. By Mr Prc.ston 
Sold by John Morphew, 1715, price (^d. 

The Catholic Poet, or Protestant Barnaby’s 
Sorrowful Lamentation : a Ballad about Homer’s 
Iliad. liy Mrs Cenllivre, a^d others, 1715, 
price ui. 

An Epilogue to a Puppet-shLw at Bath, con- 
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printed by E,. Curl. 
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A true Character of Mr I*, and his writings, 
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I for S. Popping, 1716, price \d. 

The Confederates, a Farce. By Joseph Gay 
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with two 

Forest, and the Temple of 
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.Satyrs on the translators of 
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I'ho. Cooke, printed for J. Roberts, folio, 

Memoirs of Liltiput. Anon. (Eliza 
octavo, printed in 1727. 

An Essay on Criticism, in prose. 

Author of the Critical Hi.story of Englan^^^J 
(.)ldmixon), octavo, printed 1728. . 

Gulliveriana and Alexandriana ; with 
preface and critique on Swift and Pope’s|^^^^B| 
lanies. By Jonathan Smedley, nri n MjaBB raipW 
Roberts, octavo, 1728. ' 

Characters oi the Times; .or, an 
the writings, characters, &C. of scverjlWflPittle- 
men libelled by .S - and P- — 

cellany. Octavo, 1728. ’ 'V 

Remarks on Air Pope’s. Rape of %he Lock, in 
letters to a friend. By My Dennis ; written in 
1724. though not printed till 1728, octavo. 


VERSES, LETTERS, ESSAYS, OR ADVERTISEMENTS, IN* THE 
PUBLIC PRINTS. 


British Journal, Ni.k». 25, 1727. .V Letter on 
Swift and Pope’s Miscellanies. (XVrit by M. 
Concanen.) 

Daily Journal, March 18, 1728. A Letter by 
Philo-mauri. Jaines-Aloore .Smiili. 

/d. March 29. A letter about Thersites ; 
accusing the author of di.saffcction to the Govern- 
lucnt. By James-Moore Smith, 

AIist’.s Weekly Jouyal, March 30. An Es.say 
on*the Arts of a Poet’s sinking in reputation ; or, 
fi Supplement to the Ajt of Sinking in Poetry. 
(.Supposed by Mr Theobald.) ; / 

Daily Journal, April 3, A Letter under the 
name of Philo-ditto. By Jame^Moore Smitli. 

Flying Post, April 4. A Letter against Gul- 
liver and Mr P. (By Mr Oldinixon.) 

Daily Journal, April 5. An Auction of Goods 
at Twickenham. By Jamcs-Moorc Smith. 

The Flying Post, April 6. A P'ragment of a 
Treatise upon Swift and Pope. By Mr Oldinixon. 

The Senator, April g. On the same. By 
Edward Roome. 

Daily Journal, April 8. Advertisement by 
Jame.s-Moore Smith, 

Flying Post, April 13. Verses against Dr 
Swift, and agai'‘!St Mr P— ’s Horner. By J. Old- 
mixon. 


Daily Journalj April 23. Letter about the 
translation of tlie character of Thersites in Ho- 
mer. By Thomas Cooke, &.C. 

Mist’s Weekly Journal, April 27. A Letter 
of Lewis Theobald. 

Daily Journal, May ii. A I.etter against Mr 
P, at large. Anon. (John Dennis.) 

All these were afterwards reprinted in a pam- 
l)hlet, emituled A Collection of all tne Verses, 
Essays, Letters, and Advertisement occasion’d : 
by^Ir Pope and Swift’s Miscellanies, prefaced 
by Concanen, Anonymous, octavo, and printed 
for A. Moore, 1728, price i^. Others of an elder 
date, having lain as waste Paper many years, 
were, upon the publication of the Dunciad, 
brought out, and their Authors betrayed by the 
mercenary Book.scllers (in hope of some possi- 
bility of vending a few) by advertising them in 
this manner — “The Confederate.s, a farce. By 
“ Capt. Breval (for which he was put into the 
“Dunciad.) An Epilogue to Bowel’s Puppet- 
“ show. By Col. Ducket (for which he is put 
“ into the Dunciad). Essays, &c. By Sir Richard 
“ Blackmore. (N. B. It was for a pa.ssage of this 
“ book that Sir Richard was put into the Dun- 
“ ciad.j” And so of others. 
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An Essay on the Dunciad. Octavo, printed 
for J. Roberts. (In this book, p. 9, it was for- 
mally declared, “That the coinpdaint of the 
“aformaid Libels and Advertisements was forged 
“and tmtrue; that all mouths had been silent, 
^-cxQjaJt in Mr Pope’s praise ; "ind nothing againsi 
|f htll^ublished, but by Mr Theobald.”) 

Sawney, in blank verse, occasioned by the 
Dunciad; with a Critique on that poem. Ey J. 
Ralph (a person never mentioned in it at first, 
btlt inserted after), printed for J. Roberts, octavo. 

A complete Key to the Dunciad. By E. Curl, 
lamo. price 6<f. 

jA second and third edition of the same, with 
adaition.s, i2mo. 

The Popiad. By E. Curl, extracted from J. 
Dennis^, Sir Richard Blackmore, lamo. price 

.The Curliad. By the .same K. Curl. 

The Female Dunciad. Collected by the same 
Mr Curl, lamo, price (ni. With the Metamor- 
pho.sis of P. into a stinging Nettle. By Mr I'tix- 
ton, i2mo. 

The Metamorphosis of Scriblerus into Snar 
lerus. By J. Smcdlcy, printeil for A. Moore, 
folio, price (id. 

The Dunciad dissected. By Curl and Mrs 
Thomas, i2mo. 

An Essay on the Taste and Writings of the 
present times. Said to be writ by a gentleman 
of C. C. C. Oxon, printed for J. Roberts, octavo. 

The Arts of Logic and Rhetoric, partly taken 
from Bouhours with new Reflections, &c. P>y 
John (Jldmixon, octavo. 

Remarks on the Dunciad. By Mr Dennis, 
dedicated to Theobald, octavo. 

A Supplement to the Profund. Anon, by 
Matthew Concanen, octavo. 

Mist’s Weekly [ournal, June 8. A long letter, 
signed W. A. \Vrit hy some or other of the 
Club of Theobald, Dennis, Moore, Concanen, 
Cooke, who for some time held constant weekly 
meetings for these kind of performances. 

Daily Journal, June 11. A Letter signed 


Philoscriblerus, on the name of Pope — Letter to 
Mr Theobald, in verse, signed B. M. (Bezaleel 
Morris) against Mr P — . Many«f Jther little epi- 
grams about this time in the .same papers, by 
James Moore, and other.s. 

Mist’s Journal, June 22. A I..etter by Lewis 
I'heohald. 

Flying Post, August 8. Letter on Pope and 
Swift. 

Daily Journal, Augu'V 8. Letter charging 
the Author of the Dunciad with 'I’reason. 

Durgen : a plain satire on a pompous satiri.st. 
By Edward Ward, with a little of lames Moore. 

Apollo’s Maggot in his Cups. By E. Ward. 

(iiilliveriana secunda. Being a Collection of 
many of the Libels in the News-papers, like the 
former Volume, under the same title, by Smed- 
ley. Advertised in the Craftsman, Nov. 9, 1728, 
with this remarkable promise, that '‘^anything 
“ which any bod^ should send as Mr Pope’s or 
“ Dr .Swift’<, should be inserted and published 
.as theirs. ” ' 

pope Ale.xander’s supremacy and infallibility 
c.\,imiue(l, i^c. By George Ducket, and John 
Dennis, quarto. 

Dean Jonathan’s Pamplirase on the fourth 
chapter of Geuesi.s. Writ by F., Roome, folio, 

1 729. 

Laheo. A paper of verses by Leonard Wei- 
.'•ted, which after came into Onr Kpisile^ and 
was published by James Moore, quarto, i7.‘?o. 
Another part of it came out in Wclsted’s own 
name, under the just title of Dulness and Scan- 
dal, folio, 1731. 

There have been since published: 

Verses on the Imitator of Horace. By a 
Lady (or between a Lady, a Lord, and a Court- 
’squire). Printed for J. Roberts, folio. 

An Epistle from a Nobleman to a Doctor of 

Divinity, from Hampton-court (Lord H y). 

Printed for J. Roberts also, folio. 

A Letter from Mr Cibber to Mr Pope. Printed 
for W. Lewis in Covent-garden, octavo. 
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'I'heobakl, or 'I'ibbald, i. 133, 286.*® 
'rutchin, John, ii 148. 

'Poland, John, ii. ^iy.) iii. 212. 

Tindal, Dr, ii. yy.) iii. 212. iv. 292. 
Taylor, John, the Water-poet, iii. 19. 

V. 

Vanuaks, iii. 86. 

Visigoths, iii. 94. 


Quarles, Francis, i. 140. 
Qiferno, Camillo, ii. 15. 


R. 

Ralph, James, i. 216. iii. 165. 
Roorae, Edward, iii. 152. 
Ripley, Tho. iii. 327. 

Ridpath, George, i. 208. ii. 149 
Roper, Abel, ii. 149. 

•Rich, iii. 261. 


S. 

Settle, Elkanah, i. 90, 146. iii. 37. 
Smedley, Jonathan, ii. 191. S:c. 
Shadwell, Thomas, i. 240. iii. 22. 


W. 

Walpole [late Sir Robert] praised by oiir .au- 
thor, ii 324. 

Withers, George, i. 296. 

Wynkin de Worde, i. 149. 

Ward, Edw. i, 23?. iii. 34 
Webster, ii. 258. 

Whitfield, ilnd. < 

Warner, 'Phomas ii. 123. 

Wilkins, //vV/ ’ ' 

Welsted, I.eonard, ii. 207. iii. 170. 

Woolstun, 'Thomas, iii. 212. 

Wormins, iii. r8S. 

Wassc, iv. 2^7. 

Walker, Hat-bearer to Bentley, iv. 206, 273. 

Warlmriou. 


INDEX 


OF MATTERS CONTAINED IN THIS POEM AND NOTES. 

(The fir.st Number denotes the Book, the second the Vi<:rse and Note on it. 
Test. 'Pcstiinonicsb} 


A. 

A ddison (Mr) railed at by A. I^hilips, lii. 
- 326. 

Abused by J. Oldmixon, in his F rose- Essay 

on Criticism, etc. ii. 283. 

— by J. Ralph, in a London Journal, iii. 165. 

Celebrated by our author, — Upon his I^s- 

cotirse of Medals — In his Prologue to Cato — 
In his Imitation 0/ Horace's Epistle to Au- 
gustus — and in this Poem, ii. 140. 

False Facts concerning him and our Author 
related by anonymous persons in Mist's Jour- 
nal, &c. Test. 

Disproved by the Testimonies of 

— The Earl of Burlington, 

— Mr Tickel, 

— Mr Addison himself, ibid. 

Angerj one of the characteristics of Mr Dennis’.s 
Critical writings, i. 106. 


Affirmation, another : Test. 

I'Po which are added by Mr Theobald, 111 - 
nature, Spite, Revenge, i. 106.] 

.Altar of Cibber’, % Works, how built, and how 
founded, i. 157,^0. 
zKschylus, iii. 31^ pC 

Asses, at a Citizen’s 'gmte in a morning, ii. ® 
247. V % 

Appearances, that we are never to judge by 
them, especially of Poets and Divines, ii. 
426. 

Alehouse, the Birtli-place of Mr Cook, ii. 13S, 

- — one kept by Edward Ward, i. 2^^3. 

and by 'Taylor the Watcr-fioet, iii. 19. 

Aknall, William, what he received out of the 
Treasury for writing Pamphlets, ii. 315. 
Arlstotle, his frieiAls and Confessors, whom, 
iv. 192. 

how his Ethics came into disuse, ibid. 


i {The Testimonies of Authoi^s concerning our Poet and his Works, publi.sh‘e^ under the 

name of Martinus Scnblerus, but omitted here.] 



INDEX 


Bfolam, i. 29. 

Banks, his Resemblance to Mr Cibbe^ in 'I'ra- 
gedy, i. T40. 

Batks (Julius), see Hutchinson (John). 

BrooMe, Ben Jonson’s man, ibid. 

Bavius, iii. 2f, Mr Dennis, his great 0]>inion of 
him, ibid. 

Bawdry, in Flays, not disapproved of by Mr 
Dennis, iii. 179. 

Bi.ackmore (Sir Richard liis Impiety and Irre- 
ligion, proved by Mr Dennis, ii. 268. 

His Quantity of Works, and various Opi- 
nions of them. • 

His abuse of Mr Dryden and Mr Pope, ibid. 

Bray, a word much beloved by Sir Richard, ii, 
260. 

Braying, described, ii. 247. 

Birch, by no means proper to be apply'd to young 
Noblemen, iii. 334. 

Bl — D, what became of his works, i. 2^1. 

Broome (Rev. Mr Will.}. His sentiments of 
our Author’s virtue, 'I'est. 

Our Author of hi.s, iii. 3 3*. 

Brooms (a seller of) taught Air^fohn Jackson his 
trade, ii. 137. 

Billingsgate langtiage, how to be used by learned 
authors, ii. 142. 

Bond, Besaleei,, Bkkvai., not living Writers, 
but Phantoms, ii. 12O. 

Booksellers, how they ruti for a Poet, ii. 31, ^cc. 

Bailiffs, how poets run from them, ii. 61. 

Bridewell, ii. 299. 

Bow bell, iii. 278. 

Balm of Dulness, the true and the spurious, its 
efficacy, and by whom prepared, iv! 5^4. 


Shows, iJiro' Book ii. Ajid dreaming dreams, 
thrd Book iii. Settle appears to him, iii. 35. 
Resemblance between him and Settle, iii. 37, 

1. 146. Goodman’s prophecy of hinj, iii. 232. 
How he translated an Opera, without knowing 
the story, 305. and encouraged, Farces because 
It was against his Conscience, 266. Declares 
he never mounted a Dragon, 4 ^ 9 . Apprehen- 
•■-ions of acting in a .Serpent, What were ■ 

the Passions of tiis Old Age, 303, 304. Finally 
suh'.ides in the lap of J_)uhiess, where he rests 
^ to all eternity, iv. 20, and Note. 

CiiiUER, ids father, i. 31. His two Brothers, 
3 ^- hi. 142 His better Progeny, 

Cibberian Forehead, wli.it is meant by it, i. 218. 

— read by some Cerberian, ibid. Note. 

C-OOKE ( I'ho }, abused by Mr Pope, ii. 138. 
CoNCANi-'.N (Mat.', one of the authors of the 
Weekly Journals, ii. 299. 

declared that when this Poem had, Blanks, 

they meant Treason, iii. 297. 

of opinion that Jiuenal never satiri/eil the 

poverty of CJodrus, ii, 144. 

(mriicutters Journal, what it cost, ii. 3r.p 
Critics, verbal ones, must have two postulata 
^ allowed them, ii. i. 

('at-calls, ii. 2^r. 

Curl (F/dm. ), his P.aiegyric, ii. 58. 

His Corinna, and what she did, 70. 

His Prayer, 80 — lake Eridaiuis, 182. 

f-^vour’d by Cloacina, 97, tScc. 

l ust in a Blanket and whipped, 15 1. 

Pillory’d, ii. 3, 

Caroline, a curious Flower, its fate, iv. 409, &c. 1 


Cibber, Hero of the Poem, his Character, i. 107. 
not absolutely stupid, 109. not unfortunate as 
a Coxcomb, ibid. a slow writer, but pre- 

cipitate, though heavy, 123. His productions 
the Effects of heat, iho’ an imperfect one, 
126. His folly heightened with Frenzy, 125. 
He borrow’d from Fletcher and Moliere, 131. 
Mangled Shakespear, 133. D is head distin- 
guished for wearing an extraordinary Periwig, 
167. more than for its reasoning Faculty, yet 
not .without Furniture, 177. ^is Ekisticity and 
•Fire, and how he e^ie by them, 186. He 
was once thought trt Jiave -^rotc a reasonable 
Play, 188. The genewl chara^jr of his Verse 
and Prose, 190. His''Conver^tion, in what 
manner extensive and usefiH, 192, &c. Once 
designed for the Church, where he should have 
been a Bishop, 200. Since incline<l to write 
for the Minister of State, 213. but determines 
to stick to his other talents, what tho.se are, 
217, &c. His Apostrojihe to his Works before 
he burns them, 225, c'cc. His Repentance and 
tears, 243. Dulness puts out the Fire, 2S7. 
Inaugurates and anoints him, 287. His Crown, 
by vi^om woven, 223. of what composed, i. 
^3. who let him into Court, 300. who his 
Supporters 307. ^is Entry, Attendants, .and 
Proclamatio^k, usqtfe ad Jin. His Enthroniza- 
tion, ii. I. Passes hb whole reig» in seeing 


Ditlness, the Goddess; her Original and Pa- 
rents, i. 12. tier ancient Empire, 17. Her 
public College, Academy for Poetical 

Education, 33. Her Cardinal Virtues, 45, &c. 
Her Ideas, Productions, and Creation, 5<;, &c. 
Her Survey and Contemplation of her Works, 
79, &c. And of her Children, 93. Their un- 
interrupted Succession, 98, to 108. Her 
appearaiu.'e to Cibber, 261. Slie manifests to 
him her Works, 273, &c. Anoints him, 287, 
{nstilutes Games at his Coronation, ii. 18, 
^ ttc. The manner how she makes a Wit, ii. 47. 
*A great lover of a Joke, 34.— -And loves to 
repeat the same o\'er again, 122. Her ways 
"nd means to procure the Pathetic and Ter- 
rible in Iragcdy, 225, 6cc. Encourages Ch.at- 
tenng ,and Bawling, 237, &c. And is Patroness 
of Party-writing and railing, 276, &c. Makes 
use of the heads of Critics'as Scales to weigh 
the heaviness of Authors, 367. Promotes Sium- 
ber with the Works of the said Authors, ibid. 
1 he wonderful virtue of sleeping in her lap, iii. 
5, &c. Her Elysium, 15, &c. The Souls of 
her Sons dipt in Lethe, 23. How brought into 
the world, 29. I'heir Transfiguration and Me- 
tempsychosis, 50, Th? E.xtent and Glories of 
her Empire, and her Conquests throughout the 
World, iii. 67 to 138. A Catalogue of her 
Poetical Forces in this Nation, 139 to 212. 
Prophecy of her Restoration, 333, &c. Accom- 
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plishment of it, Book iv. Her appearance on 
the Throne, with the Sciences led in triumph, 
iv. iXj &c. Tragedy ami Comedy silenced, 

S . General assembly of all her Votaries, 73. 

er Patrons, 95. Her Critics, 115. Her .sway 
in the Schools, 149 to 180. and Universities, 
180 to 274. How she educales Gentlemen in 
thfeir Travels, 293 to 334 — Constitutes Virtuosi 
in Science, 355, 1*^0. Kreethinkers in Religion, 
459. Slaves and Dependents in Government, 
505. Finally turns them to Beasts, but pre- 
serves the form of Men, 525. What sort <>f 
Comforters she sends them, 529, ivc. What 
Orders and Degrees slic confers on them, 565. 
What Performances she e.\j>ecis from them, 
according to their several Ranks and Degrees, 
583. The powerful Yawn she breathes on 
^em, 605, &c. Its Progress and Effects, 607, 
«C. till the Consummation of All, in the total 
Extinction of the reasonable Soul, and Resto- 
ration of Night and Chaos, usq. ad Jin. 
Dispensary of Dr Garth, ii. 140. 

De Foe, Daniel, in what re.semhled to William 
Prynne, i. 103. 

De Foe, Norton, a scandalous writer, ii. 415. 
Dennis (John), his Character of himself, i. 106. 

Senior to hir Durfey, iii. 173 

Esteemed by our Author, and why, ibid. 

His love of Puns, i. 63. 

— And Politics, i. 106. ii. 413. 

His great Loyalty to King George, how 

proved, i. 106. 

— — A great Friend to the Stage 
— and to the State, ii. 413. 

- How he proves that none but Non-jurors 

and disaffected persons writ against Stage- 
plays, ibid. 

His respect to the Bible and Alcoran, ibid. 

His excuse for Obscenity in Plays, iii. 179. 

His mortal fear of Mr Pope, founded on 

Mr Curl’s assurances, i. 106. 

Of opinion that he poisoned Curl, ibid. 

His reason why Homer was, or was not in 

debt, ii. 118. 

His Accusations of Sir R. Blackmorc, 

— As no Protestant, ii. 268. 

— As no Poet, ibid. 

His wonderful Dedication to G. D. Esq. 

iii.- 179. 

Drams, dangerous to a Poet, iii. 146. 

Dedicators, li. 198, &c. 

Dunciad, how to be correctly .spell’d, i. x. ♦' 

E. 

Edwards (Thomas), i^. 567. 

A Gentleman of the last edition. 

Eusden (Laurence), i. 104. 

Tax’d by Oldmixon with Nonsense, ibid. 

Ears, some people advised how to preserve them, 
iii. 214. 

F. 

Falsehoods told of our Author in Print. 

Of his taking Verses from Janies Moore, 

Test. 

— And of his intWiding to abuse Bishop Bur- 
net, ibid. 


By John Denni.s, of his really poisoning Mr 
Curi, i. 106. 

— Adfi of contempt for the sacred writings, ii. 
268. 

— By Edward Ward, of his being bribed by a 

Duchess to .satirize Ward of Hackney in the 
jnllory, iii. 34. * 

“ B}' Mist tlie Journalist, of unfair proceed- 
ing in the undertaking of the Odys.scy and 
.Shakespear, Test. 

— Disproved by the testimony of the Lords 
Harcourt and Bathurst. 

— By Mist the journalist, concerning Mr Ad- 
dison and him, two or :liree Lies, Test. 

— P>y Pasquin, of his being in a Plot, iii. 179. 

— By Sir Richard Blackmore, of his burlesqu- 
ing Scripture, upon the authority of Curl, ii. 
268. 

Fle.as and verbal Critics compar’d, as equal 
judges of the human frame and wit, iv. 238. 

Fletcher, made Cibber’s Property,*!. 131. 

Mac f'leckno, not so decent and chaste in the 
Diction as the Dunciad. ii. 75. 

Friend'.hip, undu stood by Mr Dennis to be 
somewhat else in Nisus and Euryalus, &c. iii. 

. ^ 79 - 

French Cooks, iv. 553. 

I'urius, Mr Dennis called so by Mr Theobald, i. 
106. 

Fleet-ditch, ii. 271. Its Nymphs, 333, Disco- 
veries there, ibid. 

Flie.s, not the ultimate object of human study, 
iv. 454. 

Falsehoods and Flatteries ])ermitted to be in- 
■scribed on Churches, i. 43. 


(.) 

(iood nature of our author; Instances of it in i 
this work, i. 328. ii. 282. 

(jood Sense, Grammar, and Verse, desired to 
give place for the sake {;;f Mr Be.s. Morris and 
his Works, iii. 168. 

Gildon (Charles), abused our Author in many 
things, 'Test. i. 296. 

Printed against Jesus Christ, i. 296. 

Gildon and Dennis, their unhappy difference 
lamented, iii. 173. 

Gentleman, his Hymn to his Creator, by Wel- 
sted, ii. 207. 

Gazetteers, the monstrous price of their Writ- 
ings, ii. 314. the miserable fate of their Works, 

A V ‘ 


f H. 

Handel, an excellent musician, banushed to Ire- 
land by the English Nobility, iv. 65. 
Heydeggre, a strange bird from Switzerland, i. 
290. 

Horace, censured by Mr Welsted, Test. 

— ; — Did not know what he was about when he 
wrote his Art of Poetry, ibi//. 

Henlev (John the Orator), his Tub and Eucha- 
rist, ii. 2. His History, iii. 199. His opinion 
of Ordination and Christian Priesthood, ibid. 
His Medals, ibid. 

Haywood (Mrs), What sort of Ck^me for her, it. 
*57* by Curl, *87. Her great respect 
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for him. Tlic Offspring of her IJrain rikI 
Body (according to Curl), ib. Not und^^rvalued 
by being set against a Jordan, 165. 

Hints, e.xtraordinary ones, ii. 268. 

Hornkck and RfxjME, two Party-writers, iii. 

15a. • 

Hutchinson (John) with his man Julius, a 
subminister of the rites of Dulness, iii. 215. 

never bowed the knee to Sense. 

cuts down the groves of the Academy, iii. 

334 * ■ 

defiles the high places of Gcomet>yy 

and tramples on the fallen Dagou of New- 
tonian Philosopl)y,^ni. 216. 

1 . 

Index- Learning, the use of it, i. 279. 

Journals, how dear they cost the nation, ii. 314. 
Jus Divinum, iv. 188. 

Impudence celebrated in Mr Curl, ii. 159, 186. 

— — in Mr Norton De Foe, ii. 415. 

-Jn Mr Henley, iii. 

in Mr Cibber, jun. iii. 13^ 

in Mr Cibber, sen. fassim.^ 

L. 

Lord Mayor’s Show, i. St;. 

Libeller [see Edwards, Tho. ], a Crub-street Cri- 
tic run to seed, iv. 567. 

“ Library of Bays, i. 13X. * 

Liberty and Monarchy mistaken for one another, 
iv. 181. 

Lud (King), ii. 349. * 

Log (King), i. ver. ult. 

Lintot (Bernard), ii. 53. 

Laureate, his Crown, of what compo.scd, i. 303. 
Lycophron, his dark-Ianthorn, by whom turned, 
iv. 6. 

,M.^ 

Madmen, two related W) Cibber, i. 32. 

Magazines, their character, i. 42, 

Moliere, crucify’d, i. 132. 

Moork (James), his story of .six Versos, .and of 
ridiculing Bishop Burnet in the JSIentoirs of 
a Parish Clerk, proved false, by the Te-sti- 
monies of 

— The Lord BoHngbroke, Test. 

— Hugh Bethel, Esq. ib. 

Earl of Peterborough, ibid. 

• — Dr Arbuthnot, ibi^. 

His Plagiarisms, some fcw#6f them, ibid. 

and ii. 50. What he was realauthor of (beside 
the Story above incntionedT) Vide List of 
scurrilous Papers. 

Erasmus, his advice to him, ii. 50. 

Milbournh, a fair Critic, and wliy, ii. 349. 
Madne.ss, of what sort Mr Dennis’s was, accord- 
ing to Plato, i. 106. 

* according to himself, ii. 26S. 

how allied to Dulness, iii. 15, 

Mercuries and Magazines, i. 42. 

May*pole in the Strand, turned into a Church, 

Morris (Besalecl), ii. 126. iii. 168. 

Monuments o^Poets, with Inscriptions to dlher 
Men, iv. 131, &c. * 


Medals, how” swallowed and recovered, iv. 375. 

Microscope of Wit, to be Jtad*6f Mr John Tipton, 
iv. 233. 2 

.. N. 

Nodding <lescribed, ii. 391. 

Needham’s, i. 324. 

Noi)?, where wanted, iv. 244. « . 

• 

O. 

Olomixun (John) abused Mr Addison and Mr 
Pope, ii. 283. Falsify’d Daniel’s History, then 
accused others of falsifying Lord Clarendon’s; 
proved a Slanderer in it, ibid. 

— - abused Mr Eusden and my Lord Chamber- 
lain, i. 104. 

(Jdysscy, FaKlioods concerning Mr P. s pro- 
posals for that w'ork, Test. 

~~ — Di.sproved by those very Proposals, ihid. 

Owls and Opium, i. 271. 

Oranges, and their use, i. 236. 

Opera, her advancement, iii. 301. iv. 45, &c. 

Opiate.s, tw’O very considerable ones, ii. 370. 
Their Efficacy, 390, &c, 

O.SBORNK, Bookseller, crowned with a Jordan, ii. 
190. 

Osborne (Mother), turned to stone, ii. 312. 

Owls, desired to answer Mr Ralph, iii. 166. 


P. 

Pope (Mr), [his Life], Educated by Jesuits — by a 
Par.son — by a Monk — at St Orner’s — at Oxford 
— at home — no where at all, Test. inii. His 
father a Merchant, a Husbandman, a Farmer, 
a Hatter, the Devil, ibid. 

— — His Death threatened by Dr Smedley, ibid. 
but afterwards advised to hang himself or cut 
his throat, ibiti. To be hunted down like a wild . 
bea.st, by Mr Theobald, ibid, unless hanged 
for '['reason, on information of Pasquin, Mr 
Dennis, Mr Curl, and Concanen, ibid. 

Poverty, never to be mentioned in Satire, in the 
opinion of the Journalists and Hackney- writers 
— The Poverty of Codrus, not touched upon 
l>y Juvenal, ii. 143. When, and how far Po- 
verty may be satirized, Letter, p. 357. When- 
ever mentioned by oiir Author, it is only as an 
Extenuation and E.vcuse for b.ad Writers, ii. 
282. 

Pjfsonal abuses lu/t to be endured, in the opinion 
of Mr Dennis, Theobald, Curl, &c. ii. r42. 

Personal abuses on our Author, by Mr Dcnni.s, 
Gildou, cxc. ibid. — By Mr Theobald, Test . — 
By Mr Ralph, iii. 165. — By Mr Welsted, ii. 
207 — By Mr Cooke, ii. 13S — By Mr Concanen, 
ii. 293 -By Sir Richard Blackmorc, ii. 268 — 
By Kdw. Ward, iii. 34 — and their Brethren, 
passim. « 

Personal abu.ses of others. Mr 'I'heobald of Mr 
Dennis for his poverty, i, 106. Dr Dennis of 
Mr Theobald for his livelihood by the Stage, 
and the Law, i. 286. Mr Dennis of Sir Richard 
Blackmore for Impiety, ii. 2fi8. D. Smedley 
of Mr Concanen, ii. 299. Mr Oldmixon’s of 

. Mr Eusden, i. 104. Of Mr Addison, ii. 283. 
Mr Cook’s of Mr Eusden, i. 104. 
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Politics, very useful in Criticism, Mr Dennis’s 
.1. io6. 11. 413. ’ 

respect, in the opinion of Mr 

Curl, 111. 34. 

and of^JMr Ward, ib 

Plagiary described, ii. 47, &c. 

Argument not the bcsCto prove 

a God, IV. 471. ^ 

Poverty and Poetiy^ their Cave, i. 33. 
i rofaneness not to be endured in our Author, 
but very allowable in Shakespear, i 50 
Party-writers their three Qnalificatiens. ii. 276. 

1 loteus (the fable of), wliat to be understood by 
It, 1. 31. ^ 

Palmers, Pilgrims, iii. 113. 

Pindars and Miltons, of the modern sort, iii. 164. 

Ql^erno his resemblance to Mr Cibber, ii jr 
Wept for joy, /bu/. So did Mr C. i. 24.;. ‘ 

Kesemblance of the Hero to several great Au- 
thors, 

To Querno, nt sn^ra. 

To Settle, iii. 37. 

To Banks and Broome, i. 146. 

Round-house, ii. fen. 

Ralph (Jajhes), iii. 165. See Sawney. 

KnoME and Hornkck, iii. 152. 

S. 

Shake.speare, to be spelled always with an at 
" A \ not with ail p iu the middle, 
Ibid. An edition of him in niarhlc, ibid 
Mangled, altered, and cut by the Piayers .uni 
Critic, 1. 133. very sore still of I'lbbald, ibid. 
Sepulchral Lies on Church Walls, i 4 > 

Settle (Elkanah), .M r petmishs account of him, 
m. 37. And Mr Wcl.stcd's, il.id. Once pre- 
ferred to Drvden, u, 37. A J'arly-writcr of 
iamphlets and iii. 283. A writer of 

farces and Drolls, and employed at last in 
oartholomew fair, iii. 2S3. 

Sawney, a Poem: The author’s great ignorance 
m Classical Learning, 1. 1. 

In Language.s, iii. 165. 

His i»rai.sc.s on himself above Mr Addison, 


Swiss of Heaven, who they are, ii qcS 
A slipshod Sibyl, iii. 15. 

Silenus described, iv. 492. 

Scholiasts, iii. 191. iv. 21 1, 232. 

Supperless a mistake concerning this word set 
right with respect to Poets anrf other tempe- 
rate Students, i. 115. 

Sevenfold face, who master of it i 044 
Soul (the vulgar Soul), its office, iw~44i. 

Schools, their homage paid to Dulness, and in 
what, iv. 150, itc. 

'J’ibbalu, nut Hero of this' Poem, i. init. Pub- 
lished an edition of Shakespear, i. 133. Author, 
secretjy, and abettor of Scurrilities against Mr 
1 . f td. 'restunonies and List 0/ Books. 

I hide, a very Northern Poem, puts out a fire i 
2s8. ’ 

1 “loJ'S a good word for them, against Poets 
and ill Paymasters, ii. 118. 

Thunder, how to make it by Mr Dennis’s receipt 
II. 226. ^ ’ 

i lavelling descrl^fed, and its advantagc.s, iv. 293, 


V. 


Two pfu’nts always to be granted 


V^erbal Critics, 
them, ii. 1. 

\ cnice, the City of, for what famous, i\'. 308. 
University, how to pass thro’ it, iv. 255, 280. 
Upton (JohiC, a Renegado Scholia.st, writes 
notes on the Fikm-siue, iii. 17^. 

W. 


a Poet and Alehouse-keeper in 
233- ^ liat became of his Works, 


Ward (Law.), 

Moor-fields, i 
ibid. 

— His high opinion of his Namesake, and his 
respect for the Pillory, iii. 34. 

W r.stf.d T^eonard), onei'of the authors of the 
Weekly Journals, abu.sed our Author, &c. many 
years since ir 207 Taken by Dennis for a 
Didap[)er, ibid. 1 he character of hi.s Poctrv 

III. 170 

I>y whom written, ii. 280. 

Whirligigs, III. 57. 

Wizard, his Cup, and the strange Effects of it, 

IV. 517, &c. 



MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 


VERS E. 




IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 


[Of the following Imitations of Horace the first two are rather imitations of 
Swift, Horace merely supplying the text for the travesty. For (as previous editors 
have not failed to point out), no styles could be found less alike one another 
than tRe bland and polite style of Horace and the downright, and often cynically 
plain, manner of Swift. With Pope the attempt to write in Swift’s style was a 
mere tour dc foree^ which he could indeed carry out with success through a few 
lines, but not further, without relapsing into his own more elaborate manner. 
Swift’s marvellous precision and nctfeie of ex])ression are something very different 
from Pope’s pointed an^ rhetorical elegance. The latter was as ill suited by 
the Hudibrastic metre p^ronised by Swift, as was the comic genius of Butler 
himself by the wider, but nowise easier, garment of the heroic couplet. As it 
was Swift, and not Horace, whom Pope imitated in the first two of the following 
pieces, it is needless to follow Warton into a comparison between them and pre- 
vious attempts at a real version of Horace. The Ode to Venus, which was first 
published in 1737, more nearly approaches the character of a translation.] 


. BOOH T. EPISTLE VUd 
Imitated in the Manner of Dr Swift. 


I ^IS true, my Lord, I gave my word, 
X I would lie* with you, June the 
third ; 

Chang’d it to August, and (in short) 
Have kept it — as you do at Court. 

You humour me when I am sick, 5 

Why not when I am splenetic? 

In town, what Objects could 1 meet? 
The shops shut up in ev’ry street, 

And Fun’rals blacH^ning all the Doors, 
And yet more melancholy ^diores : 10 

And what a dust ih everyplace ! 

And a thin Court that wants your Face, 
And Fevers raging up and down. 

And W * aiul H * * both in town * ! 

“ The Dog-days are no more the case.’’ 
’Tb true; but Winter comes apace: ib 
Then southward let your Bard retire, 

* [Horace’s Epistle, which serves as the 
groiintlwork of the above, is addressed to Mae- 
cei^, and iiflfended as an excuse and a justifi- 
cation for his protracted absence from Rome. 


Hold out some months ’twixt Sim and 
Fire, 

And you shall see the first warm Weather, 
Me and the Butterflies together. 20 

My Lord, your F'avours avcH I know; 
’Tis with Distinction you bestow ; 

And not to ev’ry one that comes. 

Just as a Scotsman does his Plums. 
“Pray take them, Sir, — Enough’s a 
• Feast : 25 

“ Eat some, and pocket up the rest” — 
What ? rob your Boys ? those pretty 
rogues ! 

“No, Sir, you ’ll leave them to the 

Hogs.” ' 

Tims h'ools with Compliments besiege 

>’P’. 

Contriving never to oblige ye. 30 

Only about half of Horace’s Epistle is followed 
by Pope.] * 

* [Possibly Ward and Henley, as two repre- 
sentative quaoks for bodily and mental ailments.] 
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Scatter your Favours on a Fop, 
Jngratitude ’s the certain crop ; 

And ’tis but just, I’lbtell ye wherefore. 
You give the things you never care for. 

A wise man always is or should 35 

Be mighty ready to do good; 

But makes a diff’rence in his thought 
Betwixt a Guinea and a 'llroat. 

Now this I ’ll say : you’ll find in me 
A safe Companion, and a free ; 40 

]jut if you’d have me always near 
A word, pray, in your Honour’s car. 

I hope it is your Resolution 
To give me back my Constitution ! 

The sprightly Wit, the lively Fye', 45 
Th’ engaging Smile, the Gaiety, 

That laugh’d down many a Summer Sun, 
And kept you up so oft till one : 

And all that voluntary Vein, 

As when Belinda^ rais’d my Strain. 50 
A Weasel once made shift to slink 
Jn at a ^^^-loft thro’ a Chink ; 

But haSniigtrWply stuff’d his skin. 

Could not get out as he got in : 

Which one belonging to the House 55 
(’Twas not a Man, it was a Mouse) 
Observing, cry’d, “You ’scape not .so, 

“ Lean as you came, Sir, you must go.” 


OF HORACE. 


Sir, you may spare your Application, 
I’m no such Beast, nor his Relation; 60 
Nor one that d'emperance advance, 
Cramm’d to the throat with Ortolans : 
Kxtremely ready to resign ,, 

All that may make me none of mine. 
South-sea Subscriptions take who please. 
Leave me but Liberty and Ease. 66 
’'fwas what I said to Craggs and Child 
Who prais’d my Modesty, and smil’d. 
Give me, 1 cry’d, (enough for me) 

My Bread, and Independency! 70 

So bought an Annual Rent or two, 

And liv’d — just as you sec I do ; 

Near fifty, and without a Wife, 

I trust that sinking Fund, my Life. 

Can I retrencli? Yes, mighty well, 75 
Shrink back to my Paternal CelH, 

A little House* with 'Idees a-row. 

And, like its Master, very low. 
d'hcre died my Father, no man’s Debtor, 
And there I ’ll die, nor worse nor better. 

'I'o set this matter full before ye, 81 
(lur old Friend Swift will tell his Story. 

“ Harley'’, the Nation’s great Sup- 
port,” — •“ 

But you may read it ; I stoj) short. 


BOOK 11 . SATIRE VL'^ 

i 

The first Part imitated in the Year 1714, by Dr Swift; the latter Part added 

afterwards. 


I 'VE often wish'd that 1 had clear 
For life, six hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome House to lodge a Friend, 

A River at my garden’s end, 

A Terrace- walk, and half a Rood %'5 
Of Land, set out to plant a Wood, 

Well, now I have all this and more, 

I ask not to increase my store ; 

^ [Cr. Epistle io ArbutJinot, v. xt8.] 

® As 7 v/ien Belinda] A compliment lie pays 
him.self and the public on his Rape 0/ the Lock. 
W arbur ton. 

^ and CViild,] Mr Craggs gave him 

some South-sea subscriptions. He wa.s so indif- 
ferent about them as to neglect making any 
Ijenefit of them.. He used to say it was a satis- 
faction to him that he did not grow rich (as he 
might have done) by the public calamity. /Fhr- 


Biit liere a Grievance seems to lie, 

All this is mine but till I die; 10 

I can't but think ’twould sound more 
clever, 

I'o me and to my Ildirs for ever. 

If I ne’er ^ot or lost a groat, 

By any Trick, *or any Fault ; 

And if I pray by Reason’s rules, 1 5 

butdon. [Cf. Introductory Memoir, p. xx.w.] 
Sir Francis Child, the banker. Bowles. 

^ rFope’a father died at Chiswick in 1717.] 

^ [Hartqiy, Earl of O.xford, the friend of Swift. 
See the following Imitation^ 

[Jn this Satire an opportunity is afforded for 
judging how far Pope succeeds in imitating the 
style of his friend. J’ope’s performance begins 
at V. 125. J t 
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And not like forty other Fools : 

As thus, “Vouchsafe, oh gracious Ma- 
ker ! 

“ 'Fo grant me this and t’ other Acre : 

“ Or, if it he thy Will and Pleasure, 

“ Direct my T^Iough to find a Treasure:” 
But only what my Station fits, ei 

And to be kept in my right witsk 
Preserve, Almighty Providence, 

Just what you gave me. Competence; 
And let me in thess shades compose 25 
vSomething in Verse as true as Prose ; 
Remov’d from all th’ Ambitious Scene, 
Nor puff’d by Pride, nor sunk by Spleen. 

In short, 1 ’m iDcrfectly content. 

Let me but live on this side Trent ; 30 

Nor cross the Channel twice a year. 

To spend six months with Statesmen 
herek ♦ 

I must by all means comt to town, 

’Tis for the service of the Crown. 

“ Lewis, the Dean will be of use, 35 
“ Send for him u]"*, take no excuse.” 

The toil, the danger of the Seas ; 

Creat Ministers ne’er think of these; 

* Or let it cost five hundred pound, 

0 No matter where the money’s found, 40 
It is but so much more in debt. 

And that they ne’er consider’d yet. 

“ Good Mr Dean, go change your 
gown, 

“ Let my Lord k^iow yoiFrc come to 
town.” 

1 hurry me in haste away, 45 

Not thinking it is Levee-day; 

And find his Honour in a Pound, 
Ilcmm’d by a triple Circle round, 
Chequer’d with Ribbons blue and green-* ; 
Plow 'should I thrust myself between ? 
^Some Wag observes me thus perplext, 
*And, smiling, whisf^rs to th^ next, ,52 
“ I {bought the Dean ]jad been too 
proud, 

“ To jostle here among a crowd.” 

* [Swift’s apprehenbion of idiotcy, to be so 
terribly justified at the close of his life, haunted 
him from an early period. Its most j^erriblc ex- 
pression is the description of the Strukibrugs in 
Gulliver’s voyage to the Houyhnhms. ] 

® [Swift appears never to h.ive absolutely re- 
linquished the hope of English preferment till 
his last visit totf;'.ngland in 1727. But he never 
condescended to a.sk it either of friend or foe.] 




Another in a surly fit, ^ 55 

Tells me I have more Zeal than Wit, 

“ So eager to express your love, 

“You ne’er consider whom you shove, 

“ But rudely pre.ss before a Dhke.” 

I own I’m pleas’d with this rebuke, '60 
And take it kindly meant to show 
What I desire tl k W'orld should know. 

I get a whis[)cr, and withdraw ; 

When twenty Fools I never saw 
Come with Petitions fairly penn’d, 65 
De.siring 1 would stand their friend. 

This, humbly offers me his Case — 
I'hat, begs my int’rest for a Place — 

A hundred other Men’s affairs. 

Like bees, are humming in my cans. 70 
“ ^Fo-morrow my Appeal comes on, 

“ Without your help the Cau.se is 
gone ” — 

“ Fhe Duke expects my J.ord and you, 

“ About .some great Affair, at Two — ” 

“ Put my Lord Bolingbroke in mind, 75 
“ To get my Warrant quickly sign’d: 

“ C’onsider, 'tis my first request.” — 

‘ Be satisfied, I ’ll do my best — 

'Fhen presently be falls to tease, 

“ You may for certain, if yon please; 80 
“ I doubt not, if his Lord.ship knew — 

“ .\iid, Mr Dean, one word from you” — 
"Fis (let me see) three years and more, 
(October next it will be four)’' 

Since FI a rley bid me first attend, 85 
And chose me for an humble friend ; 
Would take me in his Coach to chat. 

And question me of this and that; 

.Vs, “ What ’s o’clock ?” And, “How’s 
the Wind?’’ 

“ Whose Chariot’s that we left behind?” 
Or gravely try to read the lines 91 

Writ underneath the Country Signs ; 

Of, “ Have you nothing new to-day 
“From Pope, from ParnelD, or from 
Gay ? ” 

Such tattle often entertains 95 

^ [The orders of the Garter and Shamrock. 
The Bath was not revived till 1725 (by Sir R. 
Walpole). At Lilliput, Gulliver observed the 
nobles leaping over a stick, in order to be deco- 
rated with blue, red and green threads.] 

* [Swift commenced his literary labours for 
the Tories in 1710.] 

^ [Thomas Parnell (born in 1679), author of the 
Hermit, and a lyrical poet of real merit, went 
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My Lord and me as far as Staines, 
once a week We travel down 
I'd Windsor, and ag^in to Town, 

Where all that passes, inter nos, 99 

Might be proclaim’d at Charing-Cross. 

* Yet some I know with envy swell, 
Because they see me us’d so well : 

“How think you of ‘our Friend the 

Dean ? 

“ I wonder what some j^eople mean; 

“ My Lord and he are grown so great, 

“ Always together, iefe a tote: rod 

“ What, they admire him for his jokes- 
“ See but the fortune of some. Folks!” 
There flies about a strange rei)ort 
Of some Express arriv’d at Court; rro 
I’m stopp’d by all the Fools I meet, 

' And catechis’d in ev’ry street. 

“ You, Mr Dean, frequent the Oreat; 

“ Infoim us, will the Emp’ror treat? 

“ Or do the Prints and Papers lie?” r 15 
‘ Faith^^jr, you know as much as T.’ 

“ Ah D^g|c|or, how you love to jest? 

“ ’Tis now no secret”-- ‘ 1 protest 
‘ ’Tis one to me ’ — “ Then tell us, pray, 

“ When are the Troops to have their 
jpay?” 120 

And, tho’ I solemnly declare ’ 

I know no more than my Lord Mayor, 
They stand amaz’d, and think me grown 
The closest mortal ever known. 

Thus in a sea of folly toss’d, 125 
My choicest Hours of life are lost; 

Yet always wishing to retreat, 

Oh, could I see my Country Seat! 

There, leaning near a gentle Brook, 

Sleep, or peruse some ancient Book \ 

And there in sweet oblivion drown 131 
Those Cares that haunt the Court and 
Town. 

over, like Swift, from tlie Whigs to the Tories, 
and was one of the members of tlie .Scriblertis 
Club. He died in 1717 ; and Pope published 
his poems ill 1722, wiili a tlediention to the Karl 
of Oxford (v. infra, p. 4.1 1 ). ParncIJ wrote the 
Life of Homer for Pojjc's Iliad, and translated 
the Bixtrachomyoinachia. His biography w'as 
afterwards written by Goldsmith. J 

' [Charles Fox, on a summer’s day at St 
Ann’s, declared it. the right time for lying in the 
shade with a lljpok. ‘ Why with a book?’ asked, 
Sheridan.] 

* [‘(For one whole day) we have had nothing 


O charming Noons ! and Nights divine ! 
Or when I sup, or when I dine. 

My Friends above, my P’olks below, r35 
Chatting and laughing all-a-row, 

The Beans and Bacon set b^efore ’em^, 
The Grace-cup serv’d with all decorum : 
Each willing to be pleas’d, and please, 
And ev’n the very Dogs at ease ! 140 

Here no man prates of idle things. 

How this or that Italian sings, 

A Neighbour’s Madnoss, or his Spouse’s, 
Or what ’s in either of the Houses : 

But something much more our coneem. 
And quite a scandnl not to learn : 146 

Which is the happier, or the wiser, 

A man of Merit, or a Miser? 

Whether we ought to choose our P'riends, 
For their own Worth, or our own Ends? 
What good, (A better, we may call, 151 
And what, the very best of all ? 

Our Friend Dan Prior®, told, (you 
know) 

A Talc extremely a propos : 

Name a Town Life, and in a trice, 155 
He had a Story of two Mice. 

Once on a time (so runs the Fable) 

A Country Mouse, right hospitable, 
Receiv’d a Town Mouse at his Board, 
Just as a Farmer might a I.ord. 160 
A frugal Mouse upon the whole, 

Yet lov’d his Friend, and had a Soul, 
Knew what was handsome, and would 
do’t, 

On just occasion, route qui coute. 164 
He brought him Bacon (nothing lean), 
Pudding, that might have pleas’d a Dean ; 
Cheese, such' as men in Suffolk make, 

But wish’d it Stilton for his sake ; 

Yet, to his Guest tho’ no way sparing, 

He ate himself the riiid and paring. 170, 
( )iir Courti«^^ scarce could toucji a bit, 

\ 

for dinner but mutton-broth, beau.s and bacon, 
and a barn-door fowl,’ Pope to Swift (from 
Dawley), June 28, 1728. J» 

I'I'he City Mouse and Cowitry Mouse was 
written by Prior and Charles Montagu (after- 
wards Karl of Halifax) in 1688, in ridiaile of 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther. The reason why 
Pope was so sparing in his praise off Prior, is 
found by Warton in the satirical epigrams writ- 
ten by Prior on Atterbury. ‘Dan’ is the old 
familiar abbreviation' for dominus; Douglas 
speaks of ‘ Dan Chaucer and l|.'ior himselE in 
his Alma, facetiously mentions ‘ Dan Pope.’] 
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But show’d his Breeding and his Wit ; 

He did his best to seem to ea';, 

And cry’d, vow you’re mighty neat. 

“ But I.ord; my Friend, this savage 
Scene ! i i 75 

For God’s sake, come, and live Avith 
Men : 

“ Consider, Mice, like Men, must die, 

“ Both small and great, botli you aiul I : 
“ Then spend your life in Joy a id Spf>rt, 
“(This doctrine, Friend, I learnt at 
Court).” I Ho 

The veriest Hermit in the Natmn 
May yield, God knows, to strong tempta- 
tion. 

Away they come, thro’ thick and thin, 

To a tall house near Lincoln’s-Tim ; 
(’Twas on the night of a Debate, 185 
When all their l^ordships Imd sat late.) 

Behold the place, wdicre 1? a Poet 
Shin’d in Description, he might show it ; 
Tell how the Moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips Avith Silver all the walls; 190 
Palladian Avails, Venetian doors, 
,Grotesco roofs, and Stucco floors: 

But let it (in a word) be said, ) 

The Moon was up, and Afen a bed, r 
The Napkins Avhite, tlie Carpet red:) 


The Guests withdrawn had.left the Treat; 
And down the Mice sate, t^te d 

Our Courtier walks from dish to*dish, 
Tastes for his Friend of FoAvl,;and Fish ; 
'I'clls all their names, lays doAlvm the law, 
“ Que cs( hon ! A/i _s[OHtez {'d ! 201 

“ 'Phat Jelly’s rich, this Malmsey healing, 
“ Pray, dip your Whiskers and your Tail 
in.” 

Was ever such a happy Swain ? 204 

He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again. 

“ 1 ’m quite asham’d — "tis mighty rude 
“To eat so much —but all ’s so good. 

“ I have a thousand thanks to give — 

“ My Lord alone knows how to live.” 

No sooner said, but from the Hall 210 
Kush Chajdain, Butler, Dogs and all : * 

“ A Rat, a Rati clap to the door” — 

'Phe Cat comes bouncing on the floor. 

0 for the heart of Homer’s Mice, 

Or Gods to save them in a trice 1 .^ 215 

(It was by Providence they thinfi;.|p. 

For your damn’d Stucco has 
“ A n’t please your Honour, (f&oth the 
Peasant, 

“ This same Dessert is not so pleasant : 

“ Give me again my hoIloAv Tree, 220 
“ A crust of Bread, and Liberty !” 


BOOK IV. ODE I. 

To Venus b 

AGxATN? new Pumults in my breast? 

Ah spaj-e me, Venus! let me, let me rest? 

1 am not noAv, alas! the man 

As in the gentle Reign of My Queen 'Anne. 

Ah sound no more thy soft alarms, 5 

Nor<# circle sober fifty with® thy Charms. 

♦ Mother too firt'ce of dear Desires! 

Turn, turif to willing hearts your wanton fires. 

To Ahimber five*^ direct your Doves, 

There spread round Murray all your blooming Loves; 10 
Noble and young, who strikes the heart 

With • ev’ry sprightly, ev’ry decent part ; • 

Equal, the injur’d to defend. 

'I'o charm the Mistress, or lo fix the Friend. 

* Iti'ay be worth ol^serying, that the measure The number of Murray’s Ibdging.s in Kihg's 

Pope lias here chosen is precisely the same that .Bench Walks. Bcnvles. [See limitations of 
Ben tonson u^d in a translation of this very Morace, Bk. i. E/>. vi. 40, note.] 

Ode. IVarion. 
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He, with a hundred Avis refin’d, 15 

Shall stretch thy conquests over half the kind: 

To him each Rival shall submit, 

Make but his Riches equal to his Wit h 
Then sliall thy Form the Marl)le grace, 

(Thy Grecian Form) and Chloo lend tlic Face: 20 

His House, embosom’d in the Grove, 

Sacred^ to social life and social love 
Shall glitter o’er the j>endant green, 

Where Thames reflects the visionary scene: 

Thither, the silver-sounding lyres 25 

Shall call the smiling Loves, and young Desires; 

There, ev’ry Grace and Muse shall throng, 

Fxalt the dance, or animate tlie song; 

There Vouths and Nymphs, in concert gay, 

Shall hail the rising, close the parting day. 30 

* With me, alas! those joys are o’er; 

For me, the vernal garlands bloom ^no more. 

Adieu, fond hope of mutual fire, 

'hhe still-believing, still-renew’d desire ; 

Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl, 35 

And all the kind Deceivers of the soul ! 

But why? ah tell me, ah too clear 'M 

Steals down my cheek ih’ involuntary d'ear? 

Why words so fiowing, thoughts so free, • 

Stop, or turn nonsense, at one glance of thee? 40 

Thee, drest in Fancy’s airy beam. 

Absent I follow thro’ th’ extended Dream ; 

Now, now 1 seize, I clasp thy charms, 

And now you burst (ah cruel!) from my arms; 

And swiftly shoot along the Mall, 45 

Or softly glide by the Canal, 

Now, shown by Cynthia’s silver ray. 

And now, on rolling waters snatch’d away. 


PART OF THE NINTH ODE OF THE P’OURTII BOOK 4 . 

L ES'r you should think that verse should die, , 

^ Which sounds ftie Silver Thames along, ^ 

d’anght, on the wings of Truth to fly ^ 

Above the reach of vulgar song; 

dlio’ daring Milton sits sublime, 5 

In Spenser native Muses play ; 

'Nor yet shall Waller yield to time, 

Nor pensive Cowley’s moral lay. 

1 [Lord Mansfield is reported to have been in grounds at Twickenham. Bonvies. 
embarrassed circumstances during the early pan ^ This was in tlie original : 
of his career. ] , . ‘ But why, my Patty, ah dear - 

^ This alludes to Mr Murr.iy’s intention at one relating to Martha Blount. Bomes. 
time of taking the lease of Pope’s house and [Viz. stanzas i, 2, 3, 7.] 
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Sages and Chiefs long since had birth 

Ere Caesar was, or Newton nam’d ; l<5 

These rais’d new Empires o’er the Earth, 

And Those, new Ileav’ns and Systems fram’d. 

Vain was the Chief’s, the Sage’s pride! 

They had no Poet, and they died. 

In vain they schem’d, in vain they bled; 15 

They had no Poet, and are dead. 


E P I S T L E S. 


EPrSTLK 

TO 

ROflERT EARL OF OXFORD, AND EARL MORTIMER L 

S UCH were the* notes thy oncc-lov'd I’oet sung, 

’Till Dealli untimely stopp’d his tuneful tongue. 

Oh just beheld, and lost"! admir’d and mourn’d! 

With softest manners, gentlest Arts adorn’d! 

Blest in each science, blest in ev’ry strain ! 5 

Dear io the Muse! to Harley dear — in vain! 

For him, thou oft hast bid the World attend, 

Fond to forget the statesman in the friend; 

For Swiff and him despis’d the farce of state, 

The sober follies of the wise and great; 10 

Dext’rous the craving, Hwning crowd to quit, 

And pleas’d to ’scape from Flattery to Wit. 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear 
i (A sigii the absent claims, t,^je dead a tear) ; 

1 Epist. to Robert Earl o/^Ox/onl,] This Chancellorship of the Exchequer by employing 
Epistle was sent to the Earl of Oxford with ‘ female intrigue and raising the cry of the Church 
Dr Parnell’s Poems published by our Author, in danger.’ [Macknight.) He subsequently was 
after the said E'nrl’s Imprisonment in the Tower, created Earl of Oxford and made I.ord Treasurer ; 
and Retreat into the Country, in the Year 1721. and it was at this time that he principally availed 
P. [As to Parnell v. ante p. 437. Robert Har- himself of the services of Swift hnd his friends, 
ley, though descended from a Puritan family and The rivalry between himself and Polingbroke 
in the early part of his career an extreme Whig, ended in his downfall immediately after the 
had, by a transition not unparalleled in political death of Queen Anne ; in 1716, he was impeached 
history, become the leader of the Country Party; for treasonable intrigues with the Jacobites during 
and was chosen Speaker of the House of Com- his tenure of power; and confined in the Tower, 
mons in 1701. In J704 he became Secretary of In 1717 the trial was abandoned; and he died in 
State in the Godftlphin Ministry, and after being retirement in 1724.I 
expelled from office succeeded in obtaining the ^ [Verg. Alu. vr. 870. J . 
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Recall those nights that clos’d thy toilsome days; 
Still h^fer thy Parnell in his living lays, 

Who, careless now of Int’rest, ^nme, or Fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great; 

Or, deeming meanest what we greatest call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in 'thy Fall. 

And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can toucl^ Immortals, ’tis a Soul like thine: 

A Soul supreme in each hard instance try’d, 
Above all Pain, all Passion, and iall Pride, 

The rage of Pow’r, the blast of public breatb, 

The lust of Lucre, and the dread of Death. 

In vain to Deserts thy retreat is made; 

The Muse attends thee to tliy silent shade: 

’Tis hers, the l)rave mnn’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 

When Int’rest calls off all her sneaking train, 

And all th’ oblig’d desert, and all the vain; 

She waits, or to the scaffold, or the fell, 

When the last ling’ring friend has bid fiirewelk 
Ev’n now, she shades thy kb’ning-walk Avith bays 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise) ; 

Kv’n now, observant of the ]^arting Ray, 

Kyes the calm Sun-set of thy various Day, 

Thro’ Fortune’s cloud one truly great can see, 

Nor fears to tell, that Mortimfk is he.^ 


15 


^20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


EPISTLE TO JAMFSi CRAGG^ 

; SECRETARY OF STATE*. ' 


rESQ. 


full 


A SQUL as 

Which nothin; 


of ‘l^'orth, a^s vo^Rof Pride, 
sfteks to needs to hide, 

Which nor to Guilt nor Feat^Rts Caution owes, 

And boasts a Warmth that him noi.Passion flows. 

A h'ace untaught to feign ; ^^Htigin^lvye, 

That darts severe upon a Lie,L , 

And strikes a blush thro’ ^Kless FJattery. 

All this thou wert^^B|>d b«||: this Before, ^ 

Know, Kings and ||St>rtune -cannot irake thete more, 
d’hen scorn to gain- a Friend by servile ways, 

Nor wish to lose' a P'oe these Virtues raise; 

But candid, free, sincere, as you began, 
l^roceed, — a Minister, but still a Man. 


* Janies Craggs was made Secretary at War 
in 1717, when the Earl of Sunderland and Mr 
Addison were appointed Secretaries of State. 
Bmoles. [He succeeded Addison in the latter 
office in 1720, and to him Addison dedicated his 
works in the last letter which he ever composed. 
Craggs was afterwards involved in the South Sea 
speculations (concernij^g which he advised Pope) ; 


but his^Hi in 1721 saved him from the exposure 
with wnwFhe was threatened. He was a fre- 
quent correspondent of Pope’s during the y<Sars 
from 1711 to 1719; and is celebrated by Gay as 
‘bold generous Craggs whose heart was ne’er dis- 
guised.’ Compare Epitaph \v.^nfra.'\ 

^ Secretary o/Siate.\ In tlfr; Year lyaa P* 
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Be not, exalted to whate’er deijree, 

Ashani’d of any Friend, not ev’n of Me ; 
The Patriot’s plaiw, hut iintrod, path pursue; 
If not, ’tis I must be asliam’d of You. 


EPISTLE TO MR JEKVAS^, WITH MR DRYDI^M’S TRANSLATIC 
OF FRESj^OV’S ART OF PAINTING. 

* 

'~T^IIIS Verse be thinoy my friend, nor tliou refuse 
X Tliis, from no venal or ungrateful Muse. 

Whether thy hand strike out some free design. 

Where Life awakes, and tiawns at ev’ry line; 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mass, 

And from the canvas call the mimic face : 

Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire ’ 

Fresnoy’s viose Art, and Dryden’s native Fiie‘‘^: 

And rcadiii!^ wish, like theirs, our fate and fame. 

So mix’d our studies, and S(j join’d our name; 

Like them to shine thro’ long succee<ling age, 

So Just tliy skill, so regular my rage. 

Smit with the love of Sister- Arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 

Like frieiidly colours found them both unite. 

And ea^l^from each contract new strength and light. 

How ofSb pleasing tasks we wear the day, 

While s^Bbaer-siins ro]|j|»^ unpcrceiv'd away ; 

How oft^fcr slowly-glowing works impart. 

While InaRs reflect from art to art; 

How oft fRiew ; each finding like a frienid 
Somcfhing^fc blame, and ypmething to commend! 

What flipi-iug Aenes ot& wand’ ring fancy wrought, 
Rome’s pompous ^M^ries rismg to our thought! 

Together o’e£ the^Bips mcthiiiks we fly, 

Fir’d with ]^as ^Bmr Italy. ^ 

With thee, ^ Monument I mouni, 

Or ^vait insuring at Maro’s Urn: 


Or ^vait insuring 
Withithee r^ose, ■ji 
Or seik some' Ruin’l 


ps Tujfly once was laid, 
Etmidftim shade; 
f vanislfw piles to view, 
Xome ane>v; 


While' fancy Brings th^vanislfw piles to vie 
And builds imaginary *Kome ane>v ; 

Here thy well-study’d marbles fix our eye; 
A fading Fresco here demands a sigh; 


* Epist. to Mr Jervas.) This and 

the two following, were written som^Pears be- 
fore the rest, and originally printed in 1717. P. 
[Charles Jervas was an early and intimate friend 
of Pope's, and instructed him in painting about 
the yew X 73 t 3 . Three years later we find Pope 
occupying the ir^imter’s house during the absence 
of latter from London. As a painter, Jervas 


is spoken slightingly of by Horace Walpole. He 
is also, says Roscoe, well known by his excellent 
translation of Don Quixote. ] 

8 [Du Fresnoy’s Art of Fainiittg, hastily 
turned into English by Dryden as a piece of 
hack work, was aftenvards more elaoorately 
translated by Ma.son, who was himself a pro- 
ficient in the art] 
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Each heav'nly piece unwearied we coiiii)are, 35 

Match Raphael’s grace with* thy lov’d Guido’s^ air, 

Caracci’s strength % Correggio’s softer line, 

Paulo's ^ free stroke, and Titian’s warmth divine. 

How finish’d with illustrious toil appears , 

This small, well-polish’d Gem, the work of years 40 

Yet still how faint by precept is exprest 
The living image in the painter’s breast ! 

Thence endless streams of fair Ideas flow, 

Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow; 

Thence Beauty, waking all her forms, supplied 45 

An Angel’s sweetness, or Bridgewater’s eyes 
Muse ! at that Name thy sacred sorrows shed. 

Those tears eternal, that embalm the dead : 

Call round her Tomb each object of desire, 

Each purer frame inform’d with purer fire: 50 

Bid her be all that cheers or softens life, 


The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wift' : 

P>id her be all that makes mankind ad6re; 

Then view this Marble, and be vain lio more ! 

Yet still her charms in breathing paint engage ; 55 

Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. 

Beauty, frail flow’r that ev’ry season fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 

Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise‘s. 

And other Beauties envy Worsley’s eyes’’; 60 

Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow®, 

And soft Belinda’s blush for ever glow ♦ 

Oh lasting as those Colours may they shine, 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line; 

New graces yearly like thy works display, 65 

Soft without weakness, wiMout faring gay ; ; 

T>ed by some rule, that Mides, mit not constrains; 

And finish’d more thro’ happiness than pains. 

The kindred Arts shall m their praise conspire; 

One dip the pencil, anyone string the lyre. 70 

1 [Guido Reni.] • four sisters. She died March 1714, aged 27. 

2 By Caracci’s .strength, Pope probably meant Bowles. [Pope in a letter to Gay, August 2^rd 

to refer to Annibale Caracci only ; the most ^is- 1713, quoted in Carruth^^ys’ Life, speaking of nis, 
tinguished of the three brothers (A., Agostmo own attempts, <j^ys that he has thrown away among 
and Ludovico) for his knowledge of the human other portraits, Itwo Lady Bridgewaters "and a 
figure. Roscoe. Duchess of Montagu.’ In a fragment of Pope’s 

* [Paolo Veronese.] published in Roscoe’s Supplement (1825) the fair 

^ Fresnoy employed above twenfy Years in Bridgewater and Jervas are compared to Cam- 

finishing his Poem. P. paspe and Apelles. J 

* [See next note.] ' Frances Lady Worsley, wife of Sir Robert 

® Churchill’s race were the four beautiful daugh- Worsley, Bart., mother of Lady Carteret, wife of 

ters of John the great Duke of Marlborough: John Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville. 
Henrietta, Countess of Godolphin, afterwards Warton. This name originally .stood Wortley ; 
duchess of Marlborough ; Anne Countess of Sun- but the compliment was transferred from her after 
derland ; Elizabeth Countess of Bridgewater ; and her quarrel with Pope by the alteration of a single 
Mary, Duchess of Montagu. Their portraits are letter. Carruthers. 
at Blenheim, Lady Bridgewater, whom Jervas ® [Martha Blount.] 

affected to be in love with, and who accused her- * [Mi.ss Arabella Fermor, thC^ heroine of the 

self at his expense, was the mo.st beautiful of the Rape 0/ the Lock.\ 
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Yet should the Graces all thy figures place, 

And l)reathe an air divine on ev’ry face; 

Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul ; 

With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 75 

And these be sung ’till Granville’s Mira die*; 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ! 

Thou but preserv’st a Face, and I a ifame. 


EPISTLE TO MISS BLOUNT-, WITH THE WORKS OF VOITURE^. 

I N these gay tlioughts the l.oves and Graces shine, * 

And all the Writer lives in ev’ry line; 

His easy Art may happy Nature seem, 

'frifles themselves are elegant in him. 

Sure to charm all was his peculiar fate, 5 

Who without flatl’i'y pleas’d the fair and great ; 

Still with %stccm no less convers'd than read ; 

With wit \fell-natur’d, and with books well-bred : 

His heart, his mistress, and his friend did share. 

His time, the Muse, the witty, and the fair. 10 

Thus wisely careless, innocently gay, 

Cheerful he play’d the trifle. Life, away ; 

Till fate scarce felt his gentle breath supprest, 

As smiling Infants sport themselves to rest. 

Ev’n rival Wits did Voiture’s death deplore, 15 

i^d the gay mourn’d who never mourn’d before; 

The truest hearts for Voiture heav’d with sighs, 

Voiture was wept by all the brightest Eyes : 

The Smiles and Loves had died in Voiture’s death, 

But dhat for ever in S||||| lines they breathe. 20 

L^ the strict iSfe oqjwaver mortals be ♦ 

A Jong, exact, and ser^fe Comedy; 

In ev’ry scene some Mq&l let it teach, 

And, if it can, at onceJ|bth please and preach. 

Let mine, an innocent ^j^arce appear^, 25 

And more diverting still np regular, 

Have Humour, Wit, a natwe Ease and Grace, 

Tho’ mot too strictly bound^to Time and Place : 

Critics in W^, or Life, are hard to please. 

Few write ^o those, and none car^ive to these. 30 

Too much your Sex is by tl«Bforms confin’d, 

Severe to all, but most to WoniRkind; 

^ [See Windsor Forest, v. 298.] -^Iiiodern French critic (M. Masson), ‘consists in 

^ [Miss Teresa Blount. See I ntrodtictory the inexhaustible variety of forms which he ap- 
Memoir^ p. xxx. This Epistle was first published plies to a monotonous sterility of ideas.'] 
in Lintofs Miscellany in 1712; so that Pope’s ♦ {^Antonio. I hold the world but as the world, 
note p. 443) is not accurate.] Gratiano: 

J* [Vincent Voiture (1598 — =1648), oge of the A stage where every man must pl.ay a part, ‘ 
chief ornaments of the Hotel Rambouillet (the And mine a sad one. 

centre of the society of the so-called prScieux Gratiano. I. et me play the fool, &c. 

arid P^cietfse^sd Paris under the regency of Merchant of Fenice, Act i. Sc. 1.] 

Mary le' Medici). ‘His great merit,* says a 
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Custom,^ grown blind with Age, must be your guide; 
Your pleasure is a vice, but not your pride; 

By Nature yielding, stubborn but for fame; 

Made Slaves by honour, and made Fools by shame, 
Marriage may all those petty Tyrants chase, 

But sets up one, a greater, in their place; 

Well might you wish for change by those accurst, 

But the Icist Tyrant ever proves the worst. 

Still in constiaint your siiff’ring Sex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains: 

Whole years neglected, for some months ador’d, 

The fawning Servant turns a haughty Lord. 

Ah quit not the free innocence of life. 

For the dull glory of a virtuous Wife; 

Nor let false Shows, or empty Titles please: 

Aim not at Joy, but rest content with Ease. 

The Gods, to curse Pamela with her pray’rs, 

Gave the gilt Coach and dappled Flanders Mares, 

The shining robes, rich jewels, beds of" state, 

And, to complete her bliss, a Fool hA Mate. 

She glares in Balls, front Boxes, and the Ring, , 

A vain, unquiet, glitl’ring, wretched Thing! 

Pride, Pomp, and State but reach her outward part; 
She sighs, and is no Duchess at her heart. 

But, Madam, if the fates withstand, and you 
Are destin’d flymen’s willing Victim too; 

Trust not too much your now resistless charms, 

Those, Age or Sickness, soon or late disarms: 

Good humour only teaches charms to last. 

Still makes new conquests, and maintains the past; 
Love, rais’d on Beauty, will like that decay, 

Our hearts may bear its slender chain a day^. 

As flow’ry bands in wantonness are worn, 

A morning’s pleasure, and at evening torn ; 

This binds in ties more easy, yet more strong, 

The willing heart, and only holds it long. 

Thus Voiture’s^ early care still shone the same, 

And Montausier® was only chang’d' in name: 

By this, ev’n now they live, ev’n now they charm. 
Their Wit still sparklij^, and their flames sjjll warm. 

Now crown’d with Myrtle, on th’ JElysian coast, 
Amid tho.se Lovers, joys his gentle Ghiost : 

Pleas’d, while with smiles his happy lines you view. 
And finds a fairer Rambouillet in you. 

The brightest eyes of France inspir’d his Muse; 

The brightest eyes of Britain now peruse ; 

And dead, as living, ’tis our Author’s pride 
Still to charm those who charm the world beside. 


f Mademoiselle Paulet. P. Rarnboiiillet. He was believed tohavc been the 

I * [The r>uke of Mon tausier, governor to the ori^iv^Sil of Mo\\hrc*s M/sanf/iro/np] 

Dauphin son of Louis xiv., married Mdllc. dc 
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EPISTLE i TO THE SAME, ON HER LEAVING THE TOWN 
AFTER THE CORONATION* 

• AS some fond Virgin, whom her mother’s care ^ 

/X Drags from the Town to wholesome Country* air, 
Just when she learns to roll a melting ^ye, 

And hear a spark, yet think no danger nigh ; 

From the dear man unwilling she 'must sever, 

Ye^ takes one kiss before she parts for ever: 

'fhus from the world fair Zephalinda^ flew, 

Saw otliers happy, and with sighs withdrew; 

Not that their Pleasures caus’d her discontent, 

She sigh’d not that they stay’d, but that she went. 

She went, to plain -work, and to purling brooks, 

Old fashion’d halls, dull Aunts, and croaking rooks: 

She went from Op’ra, Park, Assembly, Play, 
d'o morniiig- walks, and pray’rs three hours a day ; 

To part h<y time "Iwixt- reading and bohea; 
d'o muse, and spill her solitary tea; 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the s})oon, 

Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon ; 

Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell stories to the squire; 

, Up to her godly garret after sev’n, 

There starve and pray, for that’s the way to heav’n*. 

^ Some Squire, perhaps you take delight to rack ; 

Whose game is Whisk whose treat a toast in sack; 
Who visits with a Gun, presents you birds, 

Then gives a smacking buss, and cries, — ‘No words!’ 

Or with his hound comes hollowing from the stable, • 
Makbs love with nods, and knees beneath a table ; 

Whose laughs are hearty, tho’ his jests are coarse, 

And loves you best of all things — but his horse. 

In some fair ev’ning, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of 'rriumphs in the rural shade; 

In pensive thought recall the fancy’d scene, 

See Coronations rise on ev’ry green ; 

Before you pass th’ imaginary sights 

Of I^rds, and Earls, and C)ukes, and garter’d Knights, 
While the sfread fan o’ershades your closing eyes; 

Then give*one flirt, and all the vision flies. 

Thus vanish sceptres, coronets, and balls. 

And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 


25 


30 


35 


40 


' [This Epistle is cited by M. Taine [Lit. Botvles. [James Moore Smythe.] Originally, ac- 
IN. C. 7) to exemplify the realistic element cording to Warburton (cited from Ruffhead by 
vdiich, according to his theory, was no more Carruthers): , . 

* ‘ 1 /• . Xeresa gave the town a view,* 

* [Sheridan may have remembered this'paSr 
sage, when writing the famous scene betweert 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, School/or Scandal^ 
Act 11. Sc. T,] .... 

[According to Dr John-son, the word 
was vulgarly pronounced v/iisM.'] 


absent Pope than from any of the contem- 
porary poets.] 

, 'i • Of King George* the first, 

assuined name of leresa Blount, under 
vj^icli’^he corresponded for many years with a 
bjfr, under the feigned name of Alexis. 
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So \v!ieii your Slave, at some dear idle time, 

(Not plagu’d with head-achs, or the want of rhyme) 

Stands in the streets, abstracted froin the crew, 

And while he seems to study, thinks of you; 

Just when his fancy points your sprightly eyes, 45 

Or sees the blush of soft Parthenia^ rise, 

Gay pats r.iy shoulder, and you vanish quite, 

Streets, Chairs,, and Coxcombs, rush upon my sight; 

Vex’d to be still in town, I knit my brow. 

Look sour, and hum a Tune, as you may no\\\ 50 


ON RKCKIVING FROM THE 

RIGHT HON. the: LADY FRANCIlS SHIRJ.EY 

A Standish and Fwo PensC 

( 

Y es, 1 beheld th’ Athenian Queen 
Descend in all her sober charms ; 

“And take,” (she said, and smil’d serene,) 

“'bake at this hand celestial arms: 


“ Secure the radiant weapons wield ; 

“This golden lance shall guard l)esert, 
“And if a Vice dares keep the field, 
“This steel sliall stab it to the heart.” 

Aw’d, on my bended knees I fell, 

Receiv’d the weapons of The sky; 

And dipt them in the sahal Well, 

The fount of Fame or jftfamy. 

‘What taell? what (Elavia cries,) 

‘ A standish, steel an*golden pen ! 

‘ It came from Bertrand ^7 skies; 

‘ I gave it you to w^tc again. 


15 


* © 

^ In the first edition it is ‘the blush of Par- 
thenissa,' which was the principal designation 
of Martha Blount in the correspondenc^pf the 
sisters with James Moore. Carruthe^s, ^ 

2 To enter into the spirit of this address, it is 
necessary to premise, that the Poet was threaten- 
ed with a prosecution in the House of Lords, 
for the two poems entitled the Epilogue to the 
Satires. On which with great resentment a- 
gainst his enemies, for not being willing to dis- 
tinguish between 

‘ Grave epistles bringing vice to light ’ 
and licentious libels, he began a Third Dialogue, 
more severe and sublime than the first and second; 
which being no secret, matters were soon com- 
promised. His enemies agreed to drop the pro- 


secution, and tie promised to leave the "third 
Dialogue unfinished and suppressed. This affair 
occasioned this little beautiful poem,^ to which 
it alludes throughout, but more especially in the 
four last stanzas. Warburtoti. Lady Frances 
Shirley was fourth daughter of Earl Ferrers, who 
had at that time a house at Twickenham. Not- 
withstanding her numerous admirers, she died 
at Bath, U 7 imarriedy in the year 176a. Bowles, 
[Bowles thinks the Third Dialogue alluded to by 
Warburton to be the fragment ‘ 1740’ discovered 
after Pope’s death among his papers by Bolin^- 
broke; but there is no evidence to Support this 
plausible conjecture. ] <9 

® [Pallas Athene. ] 

* A famous toy-shop at Bath. Warburton. 
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‘But, Friend, take heed whom you attack; 

‘You’ll bring a House (I mean of Peers) 

‘ Red, Blue, and Green, nay white and black, 

‘L and all about your ears^. to 

‘ You’d write as smooth again on glass, 

‘ And run, on ivory, so glib, 

‘ As not to stick at fool or ass, 

‘Nor stop at Flattery or Fib”. 

^Athenian Queen! and sober charms! ^5 

‘ I tell ye, fool, there’s nothing in’t : 

‘ ’Tis Venus, Venus gives these arms; 

‘In Dryden’s Virgil see the print 

‘ Come, if you’ll be a quiet soul, 

‘ That dares tell neither Truth nor Lies ^ 30 

‘ I’ll lift vou in the harmless roll 

‘Of thise that sing of tliese poor eyes.’ 


EPITAPHS.' 

Afais saltern acctimulctn doni.s, ct fungar inani 
^luncrc ! ’ Vikg. {rKn. vii. vv. 885, 6J. 

[No observations would be calle^Hor upon these Epitaphs^ composed at dif- 
ferent periods of 'f’ope’s life, we;:e it nk that they were subjecterl to a minute, and 
indeed a petty, criticism by Dr Johnso^ in his Dissertation on the Epitaphs written 
by Pope, (contributed to a j^aper called Sfc Universal Visitor in 1 756, and afterwards 
thought worthy of rcpublication in th^Hj//tV'.) Johnson’s criticisms, though occa- 
sionally just, are in this instance too t^Bmghly in the Ricardus Aristarchus style 
to need quotation. Perhaps the most |Rinted is that on the Epitaph on Rowe, 
concerning which Johnson remarks that l^lts chief fault is that it belongs less to 
Rowe than to Dryden, and indeed gives very little information concerning either.’ 
The Epitaph on fTewton, (which he afterwards declared to Mrs Piozzi to be little 
les^ than profane, as designed for the tomb of a Christian in a Christian Church,) 
the Dissertation condemned because ‘ the thought is obvious, and the words flight 
and light X.00 nearly allied!’ Johnson afterwaijs remembered {Hay wsird^s Autobio- 
grciphy, of Mrs Piozzi, n. p. 159) ‘that something like this was said of Ari- 
stotle,’ but ‘ he forgot by whom.’ Pope’s Epitaphs — with the exception of the 
charming lines on Gay — only rise above the ordinary level of this class of compo- 
sition, because that level is so extremely low.] 

^ Lambeth; alluding to the Scandal hinted i. e. If you have neither the courage to 

at in Epil. to Satires, Dial. i. v. 120. Carm- write Satire, nor the application to attempt an 
tkers. Epic poem. He was then meditating on such 

* The Dl^iciad. IVdrburton. a work. Warburto 7 i. 

* The Epistle to Arbuthiiot. Warburton. 
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! I. 

ON CHARLES EARL OF DORSET, 

In the Church of Withyam in Sussex h 

<•' (<7o6-) 

i I \ORSET, the Grace of the Courts, the Muses’ Pride, 

JLy Patron of Arts, and Judge of Nature, dred. 

The scourge of Pride, tho’ sanctify’d or great. 

Of P'ops in Learning, and of Knaves in State : 

Yet soft liis Nature, tho’ severe his I-ay; 5 

His Anger moral, and his Wisdom gay. 

Blest Satirist! who touch’d the Mean so true, 

As show’d, Vice had his hate and pity too. 

Blest Courtier! who could King and Country please, 

Yet sacred keep his Friendships, and liil Ease. 10 

Blest Peer! his great Forefathers’ ev’ryf grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his Race; 

Where other Buckhursts^, other Dorsets shine, 

And Patriots still, or Poets, deck the Line. 


H. 

ON SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAL, 

One of the Principal Secretaries of State to King Wii.liam III. who having 
resigned his Place, died in his Retirement at Easthamsted in Berkshire, 1716 ^ 

«- ^ 

A PLEASING Form; a firm, yet cautious Mind; 

Sincere, tho’ prudent ; constant, yet resign’d : 

Honour unchang’d, a Principle profest. 

Fix’d to one side, but raod’rate to the rest: 

An honest Courtier, yet a Patriot too ; 5 

Just to his Prince, and to his Country true: 

Fill’d ‘with the Sense of Age, the Fire of Youth, 

A Scorn of wrangling, #:et a Zeal for Truth 
A gen’rous Faith, from superstition fre^ ; 

A love to Peace, and hate of Tyranny;* 10 

Such this Man was; who now, from earth remov’d, 

At length enjoys that Liberty he lov’d. 


* [As to Eiorset, cf. Imitations 0/ English is the subject of Pope’s epitaph.] 

Potts in Juvenile Poems, p. 183.] ^ [As to Sir William Tnimball, sw note, to 

* [Thoma.s Sackville, first Lord Buckhurst p. 13 ] The first six lines of this et>itaph wertii 

and first Earl of Dorset, author of the Mirror originally written for John Lord Carylf, after- 
/or Magistrates^ and Gorboduc, the first English wards .Secretary of State to the exiled king 
tragedy, died in 1608. Edward, Earl of Dorset, James II.{ the remainder of the same ^tapn 
was a prominent* Royalist in the first part of the on Caryll being inserted in the Epistle to Jervat, 
Civil war, and was, according to Clarendon, dis- Athenceum, July 15th, 1854, ^ 

Anguished for his wit and learning. His grandson 
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III. 

ON THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 

Only Son of the Lord Chancellor IIarcourt ; at the Church of Stanton- Harcbttrt 

in Oxfordshire, \-io. " ' 

• ' I 'O this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art! draw near;* v 
X Here lies the Friend most lov’d, the Son most dear; 

Who ne’er knew Joy, but Friendship mjght divide, , 

Or gave his Father Grief but when ]je diedb 

How vain is Reason, Eloquence how weak I 5 \ 

If liope must tell what IIarcourt cannot speak. 

Oh let thy once-lov’d Friend inscribe thy Stone, 

And, with a Father’s sorrows, mix his own! 

IV. 

ON JAMES CRAGGS, ESQ. 

In Westminster- Abbey 

JACOBUS CRAGGS 
RF.Or MAGN^ BRITAN N I Ai A SECRETIS 
‘ ET CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBUS, 

PRlNCIPtS PaRiTER AC POPULI AMOR ET DELTCId?: 

VIXIT TITULIS ET 1 NVIDIA MAJOR 
ANNOS, HEU PAUCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVT. MDCCXX. 

Statesman, yet P'riend to Truth! of Soul sincere. 

In Action faithful, and in Honour clear! 

Who broke no Promise, serv’d no private End ; 

Who gain’d no Title, and who lost no Friend; 

Epnobled by Himself, by All approv’d ; 5 

Prais’d, wept, and honour’d, by the Muse he lov’d®. 

V. 

INTENDED FOR MR ROWE, 

• In Westminster Abbey 

T hy relics, Rowe, to this fair Urn we trust. 

And sacred, place by Dryden’s awful dust : 

Beneath a rude-^ and nameless stone he lies, 

'Fo which thy Tomb shall guide enquiring eyes'*. 


^ These were the very words used by Loui.s 
XIV., ‘when his Queen died, 1683; though.it is 
not to be imagined they were copied by Pope. 

• Hearten. • 

! tAs to Craggs, V. anU, ^ 442. Horace 
Walpole sent to Sir Horace ^ann a very ill- 
natured epitaph on the same Craggs, whose 
father had been a footman : ‘ Here lies the last, 
who died before the first pf his family,* {y^ssT) 
At Craggs’s death alone arrested the enquiry into 
the charge of peculatipn brought against him in 
connexion with the South Sea frauds (his father 
^mmittihgtuicide shortly afterwards) the praise 
ill the -third line of Pope’s Epitaph is singularly 
bold.] 

* These verses were originally the conclusion 
of .the Epistle to Mr A ddison on his Dialogue 
oftiMedals^ and were adopted as an Epitaph by 
ad alteration Ifl the last line, which in the Epistle 
st^od — 


‘And prais’d unenvied by the Muse he lov'd.’ 

Roscoe [cf. p. 264]. 
^ [As to Rowe, see note to Epil. to yane 
Storey p. 94.] 

* Beneath a rude"[ 'I’he Tomb of Mr Diy^den 
was erected upon this hint by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; to which was originally intended this 
Epitaph, 

This Shehfield rais'd. The sacred Dust beUnx* 
iVas Dryden once: The rest 7 oho does not 
knoTv I 

which the Author since changed into the plain 
inscription now upon it, being only the name of 
that great Poet. 

J. DRYDEN. 

Natus Aug. 9, 1631. Mortuus Maij i, 1700. 
JOANNES SHEFFIELD DU.X BUCKlNGHAMIENSlS 
POSUl'r. ' P. 

* [The abovO epitaph was sul)sequently altered 
by Pope, the following lines being added: 
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VI. 

ON MRS CORBKT, 

Who died of a Cancer in lier Breast^. 

H ere rests a Woman, good without pretence, . 

Blest with plain Reason, and with sober Sense: 

No Conqifests she, but o’er herself, desir’d. 

No Arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d. 

Passion and Pride were to her soul unknown, 5 

Convinc’d that Virtue only is our own. 

So unaffected, so compos’d a mind ; 

So firm, yet soft ; so strong, yet so refin’d ; 

Heav’ii, as its purest gold, l)y Tortures try’d ; 

The Saint sustain’d it, but the Woman died. lo 

VI 1 . 

ON THE MONUMENT OF THE HONOURABrEE ROBERT DIGBY, 
AND OF HIS SISTER MA^^Y, 

Erected by their Father, the Lord Digby, in the Church of Sherborne 
in Dorsetshire, 1727^. 

G O ! fair Example of untainted youth. 

Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth : 

Compos’d in siiffrings, and in joy sedate. 

Good without noise, without pretension great. 

Just of thy Word, in ev’ry thought sincere, 5 

Who knew no wash but what tlic world might hear: 

Of softest manners, unaffected mind, 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 

Go live! for Heav'n’s Eternal year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thy Moral to Divine. ® 10 

And thou, blest Maid ! attendant on his doom, 

Pensive hast follow'd to the silent tomb, 

Steer’d the same course to the same quiet shore, 

Not parted long, and now to part no more! 

Go then, where only bliss sincere is known! 15 

Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take these Tears, Mortality’s relief, 


And till we share youiir joys, forgive our grid?: 
These little rites, a Stone, a Verse, fhceive: 


’Tis all a Father, all a ] 

* Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Blest in thy Genius, in thy Love too blest ! 
One grateful Woman to thy fame supplies 
V*- What a whole thankless land to his denies.’ 
But further alterations and additions were made 
in the inscription, until it read as it now stands 
on the monument in Westminster Abbey to 
Rowe and his daughter.] 

* This epitaph is on a monument in St Mar- 

f arCt's Church, Westminster, where the date of 
frs Elizabeth Corbet’s death is recorded as 
March ist, 1724. Mr Hunter conceives that she 


:^"riend can giv^l 20 

was the Mrs Corbet who was a sister of Pope’s 
mother. Carruthers. [Hunter enumerates Mrs 
Corbet among the Roman Catholic members of 
the Turner family : and as the notice preceding 
the epitaph on tne monument .speaks of her as 
the daughter of Sir Uvedale Corbett, Bart., it is 
irreconcileable with Hunter’s statement.] 

[Robert Digby was a frequent correspond- 
ent of Pope’s during the years 1717 to 1724. He 
died in 1726; and Pope laments his death in a 
letter to his" brother Edward Digbly.] 
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Vlll. 

ON SIR GODFREY KNEI.LER, 

In West minster- Abbey, 1723^. 

K NELLER, by Ileav’n, and not a plaster, taught, 

Whose Art was Nature, and '^hose Pictures Thought ; 
Now for two ages having snatch’d from fate 
Whate’er was beauteous, or whate’er was great. 

Lies crown’d with Princes’ honours, Poets’ lays, 5 

Due to his Merit, and brave Thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie- 
Her works; and dying, fears herself may die. 


IX. 

ON C^^NERAL HENRY WITHERS, 

In Westminster- Abbey, 1729'*. 

H ere, withers, rest! thou bravest, gentlest mind. 

Thy Country’s friend, but more of human kind. 

Oh born to Arms! O Worth in Youth approv’d! 

O soft Humanity, in Age belov’d! 

For thee the hardy V-et’ran drops a tear, 5 

And the gay Courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy Martial spirit, or thy Social love ! 

Amidst Corruption, Luxury, anti Rage, 

Still leave some ancient Virtues to our age: 10 

Nor®let us say (those English glories gone) 

The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 


^ Pope had made Sir Godfrey Knellcr, on 
his death-bed, a’ promise to write his epitaph, 
which he seems to have performed with reluct- 
ance, • He thought it ‘ the worst thing he ever 
wrote in his life.’ {Sj>ence.) Roscoe. [Sir Godfrey 
Kneller was born at Liibeck in 1648, and after 
being introduced by tnc Duke of Monmouth to 
King Charles II., filled the office of State- 
painter under that monarch Jnd his successors 
up to George I., in whose reign (in 1726) he died.] 

* Imitated fiom the famous Epitaph on Ra- 
phael. 

Raphael, timvit, quo sospite, vinci 
Rerum magfta parens, et ntorienie, mori. P. 
Much better translated by Mr W. Harrison, of 
New College, Oxford, a favourite of Swift : 

* Here Raphael lies, by whose untimely end 

Nature both lost a rival and a friend.’ 

Warton. 

* [The following is the prose inscription on 
C:*neral WitHIrs’ monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey. which is also believed to be by Pope : 

‘ Henry Withers, Lieutenant-General, de- 


scended from a military .stock, and bred in arms 
in Britain, Dunkirk., and Tangier. Through the 
whole course of the two last wars of England 
with France, he served in Ireland, in the Low 
Countries, and in Germany : was present in every 
battle and at every siege, and distinguished in 
lift by an activity, a valour and a zeal which 
nature gave' and honour improved. A love of 
glory and of his country animated and raised 
him above that spirit which the trade of war in- 
spires -a desire of acquiring riches and honours 
by the miseries of mankind. His temper w'as 
humane, his benevolence universal, and among 
all those ancient virtues which he preserved in 
practice and in credit none was more remarkable 
than his hospitality. He died at the age of 78, 
on the nth of November, 1729, to whom this 
monument is elected by his companion in the 
wars and his friend through life, Hknry Disney.* 
Both Withers and Disney (who rests beside 
his comrade) arc mentioned among Pope’s friends 
by Gay, who alhides to the h o.spi tali ty panegyrized 
in the above epitaph, j 
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X. 

ON MR ELIJAH FENTON, 
A^t Easthamstead in Berks, 1730 k 


5 


10 


T his mocffest stone, what few vain Marbles can’^. 
May truly say. Here lies an honest Man : 

A Poet, blest beyond the Poet’s fate, * 

Whom Heav’n kept sacred from the Proud and Great: 
Foe to loud Praise, and Friend to learned Ease, 
Content with Science in the Vale of Peace. 

Calmly he look’d on either Life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From Nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfy’d^. 

Thank’d Heav’n that he liad liv’d, and^j that he died. 


XL 

ON MR GAY, 

In Westminster- Abbey, 1732. 


O F Manners gentle, of Affections mild : 

In Wit, a Man ; Simplicity, a Child : 

With native Humour temp’ring virtuous Rage, 

Form’d to delight at once and lash the age : 

Above Temptation, in a low Estate, 

And uncorrupted, ev’n among the Great : 

A safe Companion, and an easy Friend, 

Unblam'd thro’ Life, lamented in thy End. 

These are Thy Honours! not that here thy Bust 

Is mix’d with Heroes, or with Kings thy dust ; 1 10 

But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 

Striking their pensive bosoms lies GayC 


* [Elijah Fenton was born in 1(583. Fenton, 
together with Broome, wrote part of the transla- 
tion of the Odyssey in a style so similar to Pope’.s 
that most readers would fail to distinguish be- 
tween the work of the latter and that of his 
coadjutors. A survey of Fenton’s works shows 
a striking reproduction on his part of most 6f 
the .species of poetry cultivated by Pope. Fenton 
has a pastoral {^Florelid) to correspond to Pope’s 
fourth and favourite Pastoral; a paraphrase of 
the rath phapter of Isaiah to correspond to Pope’s 
Messiah; an epistle from Sappto to Phteou^ 
Epistles, Prologues, and Translations and Imita- 
tions of Horace. Fenton was a thorough master 
of versification, and exc^led Pope In his command 
of a variety of metres. His Ode to Lord Gower 


(which Pope pfeced next hi liietit to Dr>iden’s 
St Cecilia) avoidsi the faults committed by Pope 
in his own ‘ Pindaric ’ essay ; and his blank 
verse translation of the 1 itth pook of the Odyssey 
is dignified without heaviness. Fenton’s tragedy 
of Mariamne seems to have owed its success in 
part to the judicious suggestions of the author of 
Oroonoko. ] 

* The modest front of this smaH floor 
Believe me, reader, can say more ; 
'I'han many a braver marble can; 

Here lies a truly honest man. 

Crashaw, EpitaphSiHpon Mr A shtou, yohaism. 

® Cf. Hor. Sat. Lib. i. i. ff^ahe- 

field. . 1 

\[Therc is a very striking coincidence betweeft. 1 

■ ’»?( 
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. XIT. 

INTKNDKI) KOR SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

In Wc.sliiiinslcr-AbbeyC 

I S A A C U S N E W 'r O N U S : 

Quern Iminortalctu 
'I’estantur Tempus^ Naturti, 

Mortalein 

Ifoc marinor fatetur. 

Nature and Nature’s J^aws lay hid in Nii^ht: 

GOD saitl, Ja'C N^civton be! and all was Ivight®, 

xjir. 

ON^DR FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 

Bishop of Rocliestcr, 

Who died in Exile at Pnris, 1732, (liis only 1 laui^hter havin^jr cxpired.in his arms, 
immediately after she arrived in France to see hiin^.) 

DiALOdUi-:'^. 

SBE. 

Y es, wc havti liv’d -one jxang;, and then we part ! 

May lleav’n, dear Father! now have all thy Heart, 

Yet nh ! how once we lov’d, remember still, 

Till you are dust like me. 

HE. 

Dear Shade ! I will : 

Then mix this dust with thine — O spotless Ghost! 

O more than Fortune, Friends, or Country lost ! 

Is there on Earth one care, one wish beside? 

STes— S ave my Country, Heav’n, 

He said, and died^. 

Atte>-bury, in relating that after his death his 
Dody was brought to England and privately 
buried under the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
observes: ‘That the epitaph with which Pope 
honoured the memory of his friend does not ap- 
pear on the walls of the great national ceme- 
tery, is no subject of regret; for nothing worse 
was ever written- by Colley Cibber.’] 

< fb^wles has pointed out that many of our 
old epitaphs are written,,?;? dialogtte.\ 

5 [Cf. Moral Essays^ Ep. 1. v. 265. Attcr- 
bury's letter to the Pretender, ‘almost the last 
expressions of this most eloquent {Lord 

Stanhope), may be couij>ared with Pope^s poetic^, 
version, which was sarcastically annotated by 
Warburton, a ^fer kind of prelate.] 


I these four lines and tl^ following in the Epitaph 
recently published b^mProf. H. J^lorley, and be- 
lieve*d by him to be Milton’s : 

‘ In this little bed my d *st 
Incurtaincd round I here entrust. 

While my more pure and noble part 
Lies entomb’d in every heart.’ 

This parallel passage at once explains the mean- 
ing of Pope’s last Tine, which he complained to 
Warburton ‘was not generally understood.’] 

* IDied, 1727.] 

• oil ivas Light ] It had been better — and 
thgre Light^—Si^ more conformable to the 
r^Iity of the fact, and to the allusion whereby 
it is celebrated. IVarburto^. 

® [As to Alterbury, see Epil. to Satires, Dial. 
II. V. 8 a,] Macaulay, in bis essay on Francis 
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XTV. 

ON EDMUND D. OF HUCKTNGIIAM, ’ 

Who died in the Nineteenth Year of his Age, 1735E 

I F modest Jj’outh, witli cool Reflection crown’d, 

And ev’ry^ op’ning Virtue blooming round, 

Could save a Parent’s justest Pride from fate, « 

Or add one Patriot to a sinking state ; 

'J'his w’eeping marble had not ask’d thy Tear, 5 

( )r sadly told, how many Hopes lie here ! 

The living Virtue now had shone approv’d, 
d'he Senate heard him, and his Country lov’d. 

Yet softer Honours, and less noisy Fame 
. Attend the shade of gentle Huckingham : 10 

In whom a Race, for Courage fam’d a«i Art, 

Ends in the milder Merit of the Ileai-V 
And Chiefs or Sages long to Britain giv’n, 

Pays Ihe last Tribute of a Saint to Heav’n. 

XV. 

FOR ONE WHO WOULD NOT BE BURIED IN 
WESTMINSTER.ABBEY 2 . 

H EROES, and Kings! your distance keep: 

In peace let one poor Poet sleep, , 

Who never flatter’d P'olks like you : 

Let Horace blush, and Virgil too. 


ANOTHER, ON THE SAMEk 

U NDP^R this Marble, or under this Sill, 

Or under this Turf, or e’en what they will; 

Whatever an Heir, or # Friend in his^ stead, ^ 

Or any good creature shall lay o’er myjiead, 

Lies one who ne’er car’d, and still cares not a pin 5 

What they said, or..^ay say of the mortal within : 

But, who living and^dying, serene still and free. 

Trusts in God, that as well as he was, he shall be. 

^ Only son of John Sheffield, J3uke of Buck- piece of bad taste was in contravention of Pope’s 
inghamshire, by Katharine Darnley, natural own desire as expressed in his will, where he 

daughter'of James II. Roscoe. directs that oni^ the date of his death, and his 

^ * [These lines were placed by Warburton on age, should be inscaibed on his toinb.] 

the monument erected by him to Pope in Twick- ^ [Imitated from Ariosto’s epit|^ph on him- 
enham Church, seventeen years after his death, self.] 

Mr Carruthers points out that this execrable 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A PARAPHRASE 

(ON THOMAS A KKMPIS, ]. c. 2). 

[Done by the Author at twelve years old; and firsf published from the Caryll 
^Papers in the . July 15th, 1854.] 

S PEAK, Gracious Lord, oh, speak ; thy Servant hears: 

For I ’m thy Servant and I ’ll still be so : 

Speak words of Comfort in my willing Ears ; 

And since my Tongue is in thy praises slow'. 

And since that thine all Rhetoric exceeds : 5 

Speak thou in words, but let me speak in deeds ! 

Nor speak' alone, but give me grace to lieai' 

What thy' celestial Sweetness does impart ; 

Let it not stop when entered at the Ear, 

But sink, and take deep rooting in my heart. 10 

As the parch’d Earth drinks Rain (but grace afford) 

With such a Gust^ will I receive thy word. 

Nor with the Israelites shall T desire 
Thy heav’nly Word by Moses to receive, 

Lest I should die: but Thou who didst inspire 15 

Moses himself, speak Thou, that I may live. 

Rather with Samuel I be.secch with tears. 

Speak, gracious Lord, oh, speak, thy servant hears. 

Mo.^^s, indeed, may say the words, but Thou 
Must give the Spirit, and the Life inspire ; 

Our Love to tliee his fervent Breath may blow. 

But ’tis thyself alone can give the fire : 

'Thou without them may’st speak and profit too ; 

But without thee wdiat could the Prophets do ? 

They preach the Doctrine, but thou mak’st us do’t; -25 

T^y teach the mysteries thou dost open lay ; 

The trees tl^y water, but ihou giv’st the fruit ; 

They to# Salvation show the arduous w’ay. 

But none but you can give us Strength to walk ; 

You give the Practice, they ]|iit give the Talk. 30 

Let them be Silent then; and thou alone. 

My God! speak comfort to my ravish’d ears; 

Tdght of my eyes, my Consolation, 

Speak when thou wilt, for still thy Servant hears. 

Whate’er thou speak’st, let this be understood : 35 

Thy greart^r Glory, and my greater Good ! 

* H e- taste.] 
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t 6 Tllb: AUTHOR OF A POEM 


SUCCESSIO. 

[First published in l^intol’s Miscellanies ; avowed by Pope as written by him 
when fourteen years of %Q^e, in note to Dnnciad, Bk. i. v. i8i. Elkanah Settle, 
the city poet, and the Doeg of Absalom and Achitophel^ had written a poem in 
celebration of the settlement of the crown on the house of Brunswick. Of this 
poem vv. 4 and 17^ — 18 were afterwards, with slight alteratioiv* inserted in the 
Dunciad as vv, 183 — 4 and r8r — 2 of Bk. i.] 

B egone, ye Critics, and restrain your spite, 

CoDRUS writes on, and will for ever write. 

The heaviest Muse the swiftest course has gone. 

As clocks run fastest when most lead is on ; 

What tho’ no bees around your cradle flew, 5 

Nor on your lips distill ’d their golden dew ; 

Yet have we oft discover’d in their sle.^ 

A swarm of drones that buzz’d about 

When you, like Orpheus, strike the warbling lyre. 

Attentive blocks stand round you and admire. ro 

Wit pass’d through thee no longer is the same. 

As meat digested takes a diff’rent name; 

But senseJuigiC sure thy safest plunder be, 


« ce nj^y|^H|pl»ls can be made on thee. 

as tuHRH^t rise, and in thy daring flight 

weighty) reach a wondrous height. 
fo J P frd^ engines, lead itself can fly, 

And j|||BVous slugs move nimbly through Jtjfie ^ky. 
Sure^'lBAviug copied Mtevius to the full, ‘J, A 
And Ch/ERILUS^ taught. Codrus to be dull; f 
Therefore, dear friend, at my advice give o’0 
This heedless labour ; and contend no more 
To prove a dull succession to' be tme, 

Since his enough ye find it so in you. 


ARGiUS. 


^Homer’s account of ^jwses’s doMfeArg 
all the circumstances consid6®, and^K exc( 
nature. Ulysses had- left him at Itl^dB whe: 
him at his return after twenty years flfch b 
critics have said, since I rememl:)cr tjKdam C 
when she died. May the omen of ij^ovitj^ 
You shall have it in verse.’ Pope to H. Cronvk 


§ rgus is the most pi^etic imaginable, 
ccellent pro^f of the old bard’s gd’od- 
[len he embark’d for Troy, and found 
by_ jbe "wayA not unnatural, as some 
dam Qi|Ky dqg^pis twenty-two years old 
rovit^^we I^Kate to her successors!). 


W PIEN wise Ulysses, fror^^ 
I.ong kept by wars, and 


r ecast 

tempests toss’d. 


* Perhaps by Cheerilus^ the juvenile .satirist master Catholic in poetry and opinions: 
designed Flecknoe or Shadwelly who had re- D' Israel\ cited by Roscoe. ^ 

ceived their immortality of Dulness from his 
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Arrived at last, poor, old, disguis’d, alone. 

To all his friends and ev’n his Queen unknown ; 
Chang’d as he was, with age, and' toils, and ca»es. 
Furrow’d his rcv’rend face, and white his hairs. 

In his own palace forc’d to ask his bread, 

Scorn’d by those slaves his former bounty fed, 

Forgot of all his own <lomestic crew: 

The faithful dog alone his rightful inasffer knew 1 
Unfed, unhonsVl, neglected, on the (fay, 

Like an old servant, now cashier’d, he lay; 

Toifch’d with resentment of ungrateful man. 

And longing to behold his ancient Lord again. 

Him when he saw— he rose, and crawl’d to meet, 
(’Twas all he could) and fawn’d, and kiss’d his feet, 
Seiz’d with dumb joy— then falling by his side, 
Own’d his returning lord, look’d u]:), and died ! 


li^IITATION OF MARTIAI. 

[Lib. X. E])igr. xxni. Mentioned as Lope’s ‘imitation of Martin’s epigram ( 
Antottius Prhuu!^,' by Sir William 'rrumball, in a letter to Pope, Jan. 19, 171^.] 

A'r length, my Friend, (while Time^ fyith still career, 
r\- Wafts on his gentle wing hisi||||||t||||h yearj,) 
his past days safe out of Fo^^^^Bjj^w’r, 

Nor dreads approaching Fate’s und^H|||^B»^v J 
Reviews his life, and in the 
Finds ^ot one moment he could V 

Ple^’d*^with the series of each happyeda^B)- 
wSu^ TOch a man extends his life s short ^feice, 

Anclyrom the goal again renews the race ; 

For 19 lives twice, Who can at once emploJUli 
The present well, and ev’n the past enjoy. 


OCCASIONED BY SOME VERSES OF HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OFJ,BUCKIJJGHAM 2 . 

.'to:.. 


Let Crowe 
Let Denni 
This mori 
Time, hra 
Sheffield | 
And I aii 


USE, ’tis enough;# 
Anci fhou shalt li^ 
>ow(£ of Critics not 
lennn^rite, nal 

PMI^Who] 


#• rengthBjIf labour ends, 
ivB|||for BucKmgham commends. 
to^^By verse assail, 

numbet's rail : 

ho)Mi^rs’ of thankless pain ; 

[le 'OTW not lost in vain, 
nting Phoebus bends, 
this hour are friends. ^ 


* Kow soon hath Time, the thief of * The verses referre<i to are the commen- 

youth, datory lines prehxed to Pope’s poem by B. 

' on his Wine my three-and-twenti<^ year I Koscoe, [As to Sheffield, Duke of Buckin^^atn* 
■(' Milton* s SonntU, Citrrutkers. shire, see note to Essay on Criticism ^ v. 7a4V| 
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; ON MRS TOFTS, 

fsi 

9 A CELKIiRA'lED OPERA-SINGERS. 

S O bright is thy Beauty, so charming thy Song, 

As had drawn both the Beasts and their Orpheus r.long; 
But such is thy Av'rice, and such is thy Pride, 

That the Beasts must have starv’d, and the Poet have died. 


EPIGRAM ON THK FEUDS ABOUT HANDEL 
AND BONONCIND. 


[Sometimes, but incorrectly, attributed to Swift.] 

S TRANGE! all this Difference should be 
’Twixt Twecdle-i'///;// and 'rweedle-^/tr / 


EPIGRAM. 

Y OU beat your Pate, and fancy Wit will come: 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home. 

EPITAPH. 

[Imitated by Goldsmith in his Epitaph on Edward Piirdon, ‘a bookseller’s 

hack.’] 

W EI.L then, poor G lies under Ground ! 

So there’s an End of honest Jack. 

So little Justice here he found, 

’Tis -den to one he ’ll ne’er come back. 


EPITAPH. 


[From the I.atin on Joannes Mirandula'^ The lines were Afterwards applied by 
Pope to Tvord Coningsby ; as to whom cf. Aforal Essays, Ep. iii. v. 397.] 


H ere Francis C 
The rest God 


lies. Be civil ; 

knows— perhaps the Je 


THE ^ALAN6E OF EUROPB>». •» 

t/ % 

■ OW Europe’s balanc’d, neither SieSfp revails ; 
For nothing’s lef[ in either of thtf Scales. 


^ [Katharine Tofts first came before the public 
in 1703, as a singer of Italian and Enj'lish, at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Subsequently 
her rivalry with Mareherita de I’Epine divided 
the public into an English and an Italian party. 
Hughes celebrated her as ‘the British Tofts.’ 
She retired from the stage in 1709, being then 
under the influence of a mental malady. See the 
'I'atler, No. 20, where her insanity (which led 
her to identify herself with Camilla, one of her 


operatic characters) is described. She was mar- 
ried ton Mr Smith; and died in Italy in 1760. 
See Hogarth’s Memoirs M the Musical Drama,] 
® I Giovanni Battista Bononcini’s first English 
opera appeared in 1720; but he was at that time 
already well-known a« the composer of Camilla.] 
^ Joannes jacet hie Mirandula; caetera norun t 
Et Tagus et Ganges — forsan et Antipodes. 

[Chartres.] 

5 [‘ The Balance of Europe * is a term of which 
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TO A LADY WITH “THE TEMPLfi OF FAMEA^ .. 

[“ I send you my Temple of Fame, which is just come out; V my sentiments 
about it you will see better by this epij^ram. lo Martha Blount, * 7 * 4 *] 

W HAT’vS Fame with Men, by Custom of the Nation, 

Is call’d in Women only Reputation ; 

About them both w'hy keep we such # pother? 

Part you with one, and I’ll renoun§e the other. 

IMPROMPTU TO LADY WINCIULSEA. 

OCCASIONED BY FOUR SATIRICAL VERSES ON WOMEN-WITS, IN THE 
“RAPE OF THE LOCK.” 

[The four verses are apparently Canto iv. vv. 59—62. The Covwte 
Winchilsea, a poetess whom Rowe hailed as inspired by ‘more thail‘ : 
ardour,’ replied by som* pretty lines, where she declares that, ‘disarmed 
genteel an air,’ she give% over the contest. Her reply will be found in 
Supplement, pp. 183 — 6.] 

I N vain you Ixjast l^oetic Names of yore. 

And cite those Sapphos we admire no more: 

Fate doom’d the Fall of every Female Wit; 

But doom’d it then, when first Ardelia writ. 

Of all Examples by the World confess’d, 5 

I knew Ardelia could not quote the best; 

Who, like her Mistress on Britannia’s Throne^, 

Fights and subdues in Quarrels not her own. 

To write their Praise you but in vain es^y; 

E’en while you write, you take that Praise “^away: 10 

Lig^ht to the Stars the Sun does thus restoi-e, 

But sl^ies himself till they are seen no more. 

EPIGRAM 

ON THE «(|C)ASTS OF THE KIT-CAT CLUB, ANNO 1716. 

[The Kit-Cat Club was so named from Christopher Katt, a famous pastry- 
cook. Steele, Ac^isof!^ and many other -vHts were members, and d'onson secretary. 
It Vas customary to tfaue verses in honour of the ‘Toasts,’ and engrave them 
upon the glasses. Each member gave his picture to the club.] 

TT/" HENCE deathless Eit-Cat took its Name, 

VV I^ew Critics can unriddle; 

Some say from Pastry-cook it came, 

And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

the origin belongs to the times of Henry IV. of from general exhaustion.] 

France. Pope’s epigram refers to the state of ^ [Alluding to the wars concerning the Spanish 
Europe aftq« the peace of Utrecht in 1715, as a succession, in which England certainly had no 
peace resulting (which was not in truth the case) direct interest, under Queen Anne.] 
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MTSCELL/iNEOUS, 


From no trim Beaux its Name it boasts, 
statesmen or green wits; 
from this Pell-mell Pack of Toasts 
t>f old “Cats” and young “Kits.” 


A DIALOGUE. 
1717. 


Pope. — OINCE my old friend is grown so great® 
As to be Minister of State, 

I ’m told, but ’tis not true, I hope. 

That Craggs^ will be ashamed of Pope. • 

Craggs. — A las! if I am such a creature 

To grow the worse for growing greattjr ; 
Why, faith, in spite of all my brags, 

’Tis Pope must be ashamed of Craj^gs. 


ON DRAWINGS OF THE STATUES OF APOLLO, VENUS, 
AND HERCULES, 

MADE FOR POPE BY SIR GODFREY KNELLKR. 

W HAT god, what genius, did the pencil move, 

When Kneller ])ainted these? 

’Twas friendship warm as Phoebus, kind as love. 

And strong as Hercules. 


V 


PROLOGUE TO THE “ THREE HOURS AFTE^^ 
MARRIAGE.” 

[From the Miscellanies of Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay.] 

[Though I am mot aware on what#svidence Roscoe and Qlirruthers agree in 
ascribing the Prologue of this farce to Pope, instead of living its joint honours like 
those of the farce itself to Gay and Arbuthnot (for both contributed to the volume 
ai Miscellanies it was published) as well as him ; yet the following has been 
inserted on account of the interest attaching to the piece, as the origin of Pope’s 
. quarrel with Cibber. A brief notice of the play, which was produced at Drury- Lane 
on Jan. i 6 th, 1717, will be found in the Introductory Memoir : and the play itself in 
most editions of Gay, and in Bowles’ edition of Pope, vol. Xi] 

A uthors are judg’d by strange capricious Rules; 

The great ones are thought mad, the small ones Fools: 


‘ [See p. 442.] 



Yet sure the best are* most severely fated, 

For Fools are only laugh’d at, Wits are hated^,. 

Blockheads with Reason Men of Sense abhor ; ^ 5 

But Fool ’gainst Fool is barb’rous Civil War. ^ 

Why on all Authors then should Critics fall, 

Since some have writ, and shown no Wit at all ? 

Condemn a Play of theirs, and they evade it. 

Cry, “ Damn not us, but damn the Ikrench who made it,” lO 
By running Goods, these graceless (^wlers^ gain; 

These are the Rules of France^ the Plots of Spain: 

But Wit, like Wine, from happier climates brought. 

Dash’d by these Rogues, turns English common Draught. 

They pall MolihP s and Lopez^^ sprightly strain, 15 

And teach dull Harlequins to grin in vain. 

How shall our Author hope a gentler Fate, 

Who dares most impudently not translate? 

It had been civil in these ticklish times, 

To fetch his Fools and Knaves from foreign Climes, 20 

Spaniard^ 3 .nd French abuse to the World’s End, 

But spare •old Plngland^ lest you hurt a Friend. 

If any Fool is by our Satire bit. 

Let him hiss loud, to show you all, he’s hit. 

Poets make Characters, as Salesmen Clothes, ^5 

We take no Measure of your Fops and Beaus, 

But here all Sizes and all Shapes you meet. 

And fit yourselves, like Chaps ^ in Monmouth -street. 

Gallants! look here, this Fools'Cap has an Air, rShowsacap 
Goodly and smart, with Ears of Jssachar. L with ears. 

Let no one Fool engross it, or confine, 

A common Blessing! now ’Us yours, now mine. 

But Poets in all Ages had the Care 

'I'o keep this Cap, for such as will, to wear. 

Our Author has it now, (for every Wit 35 

(^f Course resign’d it to the next that writ :) 

■And thus upon the Stage ’tis fairly* thrown; r Flings dmun the 

Let him that takes it, wear it as his own. L cap, and exit. 

PROT.OGUE DESIGNED FOR MR D’URFEY’S^ 

LAST J’LAY. 

[First ^u^lished in Pope and Swift’s Miscellanies.^ 

G rown old in Rhyme, ’twere barbarous to discard 
Your persevering, unexhausted Bard: 

To club a Farce by Tripartite-Indenture: 

But let them share their dividend of praise 
And their own Fools^cap wear, instead of Bays.’ 
Which attack proaired him a place in the Dun/- 
dad. Geneste’s Account of the Stage, &c. Ii. 
p. 59S J 

[As to D’Urfey or Durfey, see p. 65.3- . 


‘ fi.c, smugglers: prop, woollers.] 

• [I«opezde Vega, the m*st prolific of Spanish 
dramatists.! 

® (Cheap salesnxe%] 

[C, Johnson, in the Prologile to his Sultan- 
ess, thus referred to this exit and the farce : 

. ‘ Some wag^havc been, who boldly durst adven- 
! ture 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I^m nation follows Death in other men ; 

4 ||k your damn’d Poet lives, and writes again. 

'iw adventurous Lover is successful still, 

Wno strives to please the Fair against her Will: 

Be kind, and make him in his Wishes easy. 

Who in your own Despite has strove to please ye. ^ 
He scorn’d to borrow from the Wits of yore; 

But ever \\^it, as none e’er writ before. 

You Modern V^its, should each man bring his Claim, 
Have desperate Debentures on your Fame; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid, » 

If all your Debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
From his deep Fund our Author largely draws; 

Nor sinks his Credit lower than it was. 

Though Plays for Honour in old time he made, 

’Tis now for better Reasons — to be paid. 

Believe him, he has known the World too long, 

And seen the Death of much immortal Song. 

He says, poor Poets lost, while Players ^won, 

As Pimps grow rich, while Gallants arer undone. 
Though Tom the Poet writ with ease and pleasure, 
The Comic Tom abounds in other treasure. 

Fame is at best an unperforming Cheat ; 

But ’tis substantial Happiness, to eat. 

Let Ease, his last Request, be of your giving. 

Nor force him to be damn’d to get his Living. 


A PROLOGUE BY MR POPE, 

To a Play for Mr Dennis’s Benefit, in 1733, when he was old, blind, and 
in great Distress, a little beh^re his Death 

AS when that Hero, wh(i in each Campaign, 

Had brav’d the Goth., and many a Vandal slain. 

Lay F'ortune-struck, a spectacle of Woe! 

Wept by each Friend, forgiv’n by ev’ry Foe: 

Was there a gen’rous, a reflecting mind, i 

But pitied Belisarius old and blind? 

Was there a Chief but melted at the Sight-? 

A common Soldier, but '^who clubb’d his Mite^ 


* Dennis being much distressed very near logue was througlLut a sneer at the poor old 
the close of his life, it was proposed to act a critic, who happily, ei their from vanity or the 
play for his benefit: and Thomson, Mallet, Ben- decay of his intellects, failed <0 perceive its tend- 
jamin Martin and Pope took the lead upon the ency. He died twenty daVs afterwards. As to 
occasion. The play, which was the Provoked the general character ,of the relations between 


resentment against his former antagonist as to pathy.] 

write a Prologue, which was spoken by Theo- * Was.there ei Cki^, The fine fi^ 

philtis Cibber (the Laureate’s son). Geneste; the Commander in that capital Picture of 
English Stage, Vol. in. p. 318. [The annalist sarius at Chiswick, suppliea the Poet witl 
ados, with much truth, that Pope’s benevolence beautiful idea. IVarbur, '•n. Ia 

was not so pure as could be wished ; for his Pro- 




MISCELLANEO US. 


Such, such emotions should in Britons rise, 

When press’d by want and weakness Dennis llHp 
Denfus, wjio long had warr’d with modern Hn^W 
Their Quibbles routed, ami defy’d their Puns; ■» 
t A desp’rate Bnhvark, sturdy, firm, and fierce 
Against the Gothic Sons of frozen verse : 

How cliaug’d from him wlio made the boxes groan, 
And shook the Stage with Thunders all his own! 
Stood up to dash each vain Pretender's hope, 
M^ul the Ph'ench Tyrant, or pull down the Pope! 
If there’s a Briton then, true bred and born. 

Who holds Dragoons and wooden shoes in scorn ; 

If there’s a Critic of dDtinguisl’cd rage ; 

If there’s a Senior, who contemns this age; 

Let him to night his just assistance lend, 

And be the Critic's, Briton'' s. Old Alan's Friend. 


MACER : A CHARACTER. 

[First printed in the AliscBlanies of Swift and Pope (1727), and interpreted by 
Warton to mean James Moore-Smythe (see Dnnciad, Bk. ii. v. 50). But Bowles 
thinks it more likely that the character was intended for Ambrose Philips, called 
‘lean Philips’ by Pope {sQit B'drewcll to Londoji^ p. 472); who ‘borrowed’ a play 
from the French, and ‘ translated’ the Persian tales. Mr Carruthers completes the 
identification by showing a note prefixed to this character on its first publication 
and speaking of Macer’s advertisements for a in 1713, to refer to such 

an advertisement actually issued by Philips '\YiX\vQ: London Gazette \\\ 1715. As to 
Philips, see Uitnciad, Bk. iir. v. 326, et <it.} 

W HEN simple Alacer, now of high renown, 

First fought a Poet’s P'oi tunc in the To^^ n, 

’Twas all th’ Ambition his high soul could feel, 

* To wear red stockings, and to dine with Stecte. 

Sopie Ends of verse his Betters might afford, 5 

And gave the harmless fellow a good word. 

Set up with these he ventur’d on the Town, 

AnA with a borrow’d Pl^^, out-did poor CrowyA. 

I'here he Sapp’d short, nor since has writ a tittle. 

But has ftie wit to make the most of little; lo 

Like stunted hide-bound Trees, that just have got 
Sufficient sap at once to bear and rot. 

Now he begs Verse, and what he gets commends, 

Not of the his foes, but Fools his friends. 


' [The borrowed play, Tk^ Distrest Mother^ * | John Crown, who wrote 12 tragedies, 6 
was, as Carruthers says, from Racine, not, as cotnccUcs, and a masque, in little more than a 
Bowles say^ from. Voltaire. It is the An- quarter of a century, died about 1698. As a 
dromaque^%cc\^ the ".ipilogue was ascribed to sample of a borrow’d play,* see Geneste’s account 
Addison.] of Crown’s version of Part t. 0/ ttoiry VL\ 




MISCELLANEO US. 


iSo some coarse Country Wench, almost decay'd, 15 

Trudges to town, and first turns Chambermaid ; 

Awkward and supple, each devoir to pay; 

SSe flattens her good Lady twice a day ; 

Thought woiid’rous honest, tho’ of mean degree, 

And strangely lik’d for her Siviplidty: 20 

In a translated Suit, then tries the Town, 

With borro'/’d Pins, and Patches not her own ; 

But just enduij.’d the winter she began, 

And in four months a batter’d Harridan. 

Now nothing left, but wither’d, pale, and shruitk, 25 

To bawd for others, and go sliares with Punk. 


UMBRA. 

[trom the JMisctllnntes. The original of the character has been variously sought 
in Walter Carey (a F. R. S. and Whig official), Charlcf^ Johnson and Ambrose 
Philips. ‘ Umbra’ must in no case be confounded with Vhe ‘Lord Umbra’ of the 
Satires.] 

C LOSE to tlie best known Author Umbra sits. 

The constant Index to all Button's Witsk 
“Who’s here?” cries Umbra: “only Johnson 2,” — “Oh! 

Your Slave,” and exit ; but returns with Rowe : 

“Dear Rowe, let’s sit and talk of tragedies;” 5 

Ere long Pope euiers^ and to Pope he flies, 
d'hen up comes Steele: he turns upon his Heel, 

And in a Moment fastens upon Steele ; 

But cries as soon, “Dear Dick, 1 must be gone, 

For, if I know his Tread, here's Addison.” lO 

Says Addison to .Steele, “’Tis Time to go;” 

Pope to the Closet steps aside with Rowe. 

Poor Umbra left in this abandoned Pickle, 

E’en sets him down and writes to honest T — k 

Fool! ’tis in vain from Wit to Wit to roam; 15 

Know, Sense, like Charity, begins at Home. 


TO MR JOHN MOORE, Autht^r of the celeh^ated vform-Powder, , 

c. 

[From the AIiscellanies.'\ 


H QSN much, egregious Moore, are we 
Deceiv’d by Shows and Forms ! 
Whate’er we think, whate’er we see. 

All Humankind aie Worms. 


* [Button’s coffeehouse in Covent Garden 
was the resort of Addiibn’s circle.] 

* [Charles Johnson, a second-rate dramatist. 


Man is a very Worm by birth. 

Vile, Reptile, weak, and vain! 

A While he crawls upon the Earth, 
Then shrinks to Earth again. 


3 [Tickell. Sec Introductory Clemoirf p. 
xxviii. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


That Woman is a Worm, we find * 
E’er since our Grandam’s evil ; 

She first convers’d with her own Kind, 
That ancient Worm, the Devil. 

The Learn’t themselves, we Book- worms 
name, 

The Blockhead is a Slow- worm ; 
d'he Nymph whose Tail is all on Flame, 
Is aptly term’d a Glow-worm : 

The Fops are painted Butterflies, 

That flutter for a Day ; 

First from a Worm they take their Rise, 
And in a Worm decay. 

The Flatterer an Ear-wi^ grows; 

Thus Worms suit all Conditions ; 
Misers are Muck -worms, Silk - worms 
Beaux, • 

And Death-watches Physicians. 


That Statesmen have the Worm, is seen, 
By all their winding Blay; 

'rheir Conscience is a Wjbrm within. 

That gnaws them Nignt and Day» 

Ah Aloore! thy Skill were well employ’d, 
And greater Gain would rise, 

If thou couldsf inake the Courtier void 
The Wotm that never dies! 

O learned Friend of Abchurch-Lane^^ 
Who sett’st our entrails free. 

Vain is thy Art, thy Powder vain, 

Since Worms shall eat ev’n thee. 

Our Fate thou only canst adjouni 
Some few short years, no more ! 

Ev’n BnitoiCs Wits to Worms shall turn, 
Who Maggots were before. 


SANDYS’ GHOST ; 

OR 

A PROPER NEW BALLAD ON THE NEW OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 

AS IT WAS INTKNOEU TO BIO Tl't ANSI.A'rKO BY l’KRSONS> OK QUALITY. 


[From the Miscellanies. It is obviously not by Gay (see St. 15). Sir Walter 
Scott, quoted by^oscoc, exjilains the ballad to refer to a translation of the Alcta- 
morphoses published by Sir Samuel CJarth (and written by several hands, of which 
Pope’s was one), to supersede the old translation of George Sandys, who died in 1643.] 


E LorJs and Commons, Men of 
Wit, 

And Pleasure about 'I'own ; 
kead this ere you translate one Bit 
Of Books of hi^ Renown. 

Beware of Latin Author! all ! 

Nor think your Verses Sterling, 
Though with a Golden Pen you scrawl, 
And scribble in a Berlin: 

For pot the Desk with* silver Nails, 

Nor Bureau of Expense, 

Nor Standish well japann’d avails 
To writing of good Sense. 


Hear how a Ghost in dead of Night, 
With saucer Eyes of Fire, 

In woeful wise did sore affright 
A Wit and courtly ’Squire. 

Rare Imp of Phoebus, hopeful Youth 
Like Puppy tame that uses 

To fetch and carry, in his Mouth, 
The Works of all the Muses. 

All ! why did he write Poetry, 
rhat hereto was so civil ; 

And sell his .soul for vanity, 

To Rhyming and the Devil? 



1 [Abchurch (properly Upchurch) Lane, Lombard Street.] 
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MISCELL4NE0US, 


A Desk he had of curious Work, 

•With glittering Studs about ; 

Within the sam^did Sandy s lurk, 
Though Ovid lay without. 

Now as he scratch’d to fetch up Thought, 
Forth popp’d the Sprite so thin ; 

And from the Key-hole belted out, 

All upright as a Pin. 

With Whiskers, Band, and Pantaloon, 
And Ruff composed most duly ; 

This ’Squire he dropp’d his Pen full soon, 
While as the Light burnt bluely. 

‘‘Ho! Master Sam,” quoth Sandys’ sprite, 
“ Write on, nor let me scare ye ; 
Forsooth, if Rhymes fall in not right. 

To BudgelD seek, or Carey 

“ 1 hear the Beat of Jacob’s Drums'^*, 
Poor Ovid finds no Quarter ! 

See first the merry P conies'* 

In Haste, without his Garter. 

“Then Lords and T^ordlings, ’Squires 
and Knights, 

Wits, Witlings, Prigs, and Peers ! 
"Garth at St James’s, and at White’s, 
Beats up for Volunteer 

“A Mc\ 

Than 

‘ d'o what’ (quoth 
Quoth Sandys : 


“What Fenton will not do, nor Gay, 
Nor Congreve, Rowe, nor Stanyan, 

'I'om B 1^ or Tom D’Urfey may, 

John Dunton, Steele, or any one. 

“If Justice Philips’ costive head 
Some frigid Rhymes disburses ; 

They shall like Persian Tales^ be read, 
And glad both Babes and Nurses. 

“ Let W — rw — k’s M useVith Ash — t join^, 
And Ozell’s with Lord Heiwey’s; 

Tickell and Addison combine, 

And P — pe translate with Jervas. 

“L himself, that lively Lord^, 

Who bows to every Lady, 

Shall join with F ® in one Accord^ 

And be like Tate and Brady. 

“Ye Ladies too draw forth your pen, 

I pray where can the hurt lie ? 

Since you have Brains as well as Men, 


“ Now, Tonson, list thy Forces all. 
Review them, and tell Noses; 
For to poor Ovid shall befal 
A strange Alcfarnorp/iosis. 


^norphosis more strange 
*1 his Books can vapour 


’squire) ‘shall Ovid change?’ 
‘ To Tuaste paper P 


THE TRANSLATOR. 

Egbert Sancier served his apprenticeship with Jacob Tonson, and succeeded 
Bernard Lint(jt in his shop at Middle Temple Gate, Fleet Street. Lintot printed 
Ozell’s translation of Perrault’s Characten^s, and Sanger his tranrfation of Boileau’s 
Lutririy recommended by Rowe, in 1709- Warton. 


o 


ZELL**, at Sanger’s call, invoked his Muse — 
For who to sing for Sanger could refuse? 


I [See Dunciad, Bk. ii. v. 397.] 

* [John Carey. See note 6 on pag. 468.] 


3 [Jacob Tonson.] 
< Th “ ■ ' " 


\ acoo i. oiiauw. J 

*he Earl of Pembroke, probably. Roscoe. 

* [Tom Burnet, the bishop's son. See Diin- 
ciad, Bk. iii. v. 179- Dunton: see 

Bk. II. V. 144 ] 

® [Ambrose Philips (among whose translated 
pieces were the Persian Tales) was appointed 


(by his patron Archbp. Boulter) Judge of the 
Prerogative Court in Ireland.] 

7 Lord Warwick. and Dr Ashurst. Carrtt- 

tlieis. 

® Lord Lansdowne. Id. 

^ Philip Frowde, a dramatic writer and fine 
scholar, a friend of Addison’s. Id. 

[Lady Mary Wortley Montagor] 

[See Drtnciad, Bk. 1. v. 286. J 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

His numbers such as* Sanger’s self might use. 

Reviving Perrault, murdering Boileau, he 
Slander’d the ancients first, then Wycherley; ^ 
Which yet not much that old bard’s anger raised, 
Since those were slander’d ?nost, whom Ozell praised. 
Nor had the gentle satire caus’d complaining, 

Had not sage Rowe pronounc’d it entertaining; 

How great must be the judgment of tilat writer 
Who the Plaiji-dectler^ damns, and ^prints the Biter 


‘5 


10 




THE THREE GENTLE SHEPHERDS. 

O F gentle Philips will I ever sing, 

With gentle Philips shall the valleys ring. 

My numbers too for ever will I vary, 

With gei^le Budgell and with gentle Carey 

Or if in ranging of the names I judge ill, 5 

With gentfb Carey and with gentle l^udgelD: 

Oh ! may all gentle bards together place ye, 

Men of good hearts, and men of delicacy. 

May satire ne’er befool ye, or beknave ye, 

And from all wits that have a knack, God save ye^. lO 


LINES 


WRITTEN TN WINDSOR WREST. 

[LErrEK to a Lady (Martha Blount) in Bowles, dated by Carruthers, 
September, 1717.] 

A ll hail, once pleasing, once inspiring shade ! 

Scene of my youthful loves and happier hours ! 
Where the kind Muses met me as I stray’d, 

M\d gently press’d my Jiand, and said “Be ours! — 
Take all tJfou e’er shalt have, a constant Muse: 

At Coi^lt thou may’st be liked, but nothing gain : 

Stock thou may’st buy and sell, but always lose. 

And love the brightest eyes, but love in vain.” 


' [By Wycherley.] . ^ [These four lines seem to have suggested 

* [By Rowe.] Canning’s well-known epigram on Hiley and 

® Henry Carey. Koscoe. The author of Bragge.] 

‘ Sally in our alley ’ and a dramatist. But there ^ Curll said, that in prose he was equal to 
was also a John Carey, a contributor to the Pope ; but that in verse Pope had merely a par- 
^^her Carey. Cur- licular knack. Bmules. 

rut/iers. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

* « 




MI(S M. B. ON HER BIRTH-J)AYi. 

['723] 

O H be f.hou blest with all that Heav’n can send, 

Long Health, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Friend: 
Not with those Toys the female world admire, 

Riches that vex, and Vanities that tire. • 

With added years if Life bring nothing new, 5 

But, like a Sieve, let ev’ry blessing thro’. 

Some joy still lost, as each vain year runs o’er, 

And all we gain, some sad Reflection more; 

Is that a Birth- Day? ’tis alas! too clear, 

’Tis but the Fun’ral of the former year. 10 

Let Joy or Ease, let Affluence or Content, 

And the gay Conscience of a life well H')ent, 

Calm ev’ry thought, inspirit ev'ry graces 
Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face. 

Let day improve on day, and year on year, 15 

Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear; 

Till Death unfelt that tender frame destroy, 

In some soft Dream, or Extasy of joy. 

Peaceful sleep out the Sabbath of the Tomb, 

And wake to Raptures in a Life to come. 20 


THE CHALLENGE. 

A COURT KALI.Al). 




To the Tunc of ‘To all you Ladies now at Land,' &c. [By Dorset.] 

« 

Written anno 1717. Waf’ton. 

[This delightful trifle is addressed to Pope’s charming friends at the Court of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales (afterwards King George H. ant^Queen Caroline), 
and is full of petits mots alluding to the l^ies and gentlei^en of their society.] , 


^ [Martha Blount. Lines 5 — 10 occur as a 
reflexion on the poet’s own birthday in a letter 
to Gay of the year 1^2, and they were also 
adapted for him to a kind of epitaph on Henry 
Mordaunt, the nephew of Lord Peterborough, 
who committed suicide in 1724, On this occa- 
sion the following lines were added : 

* If there's no hope with kind, though fainter ray 
To gild the ev’ning of our future day ; 

If ev’ry page of life’s long volume tell 
The same dull story—MoROAUNT, thou didst 
well.’ 


The^ lines concerning which the charge of pla- 
giarism was mutually made between Pope and 
James Moore-Smythe were omitted by Pope on 
reprinting the poem, but introduced (slightly 
altered) in the Characters 0/ Wotnen [Moral 
Essays, n. v^«43— 248).] 

^ [Thi^delightful trifle is addressed to Pope’s 
charming frf^s at the Court of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales (afterwards King George II. 
and Queen Caroline), and is full 01 petits mots 
alluding to the ladies and gentleiiten of their 
society.] 





MIS CELL A NEO US. 


T O one fair lady out of Court, 

And two fair ladies in, 

Who think the Turk^ and Pope'^ a sport. 
And wit ^nd love no sin ! 

Come, these soft lines, with nothing stiff 
in. 

To Bellenden^, Lepell*^, and (rriffin®. 
With a fa, la, la. 


In truth, by what I can discern, 

Of courtiers, ’twixt yo^three, 

Some wit you have, ahd mcftre may 
learn 

From Court, than Gay or Me: 

Perhaps, in time, you’ll leave high di^Bi 
To sup with u'#on milk and qjiiet. 

\^gth a fa, la, la. ^ ^ ^ 


What passes in the dark third row. 
And what behind the scene. 
Couches and crippled chairs I know. 
And garrets hung with green ; 

I know the swing of sinful hack. 
Where many damsels cry alack. 

With a fa, la, la. 


At Leicester P'ields^\ a house full high. 
With door all painted green, 

Where ribbons wave upon the tie, 

(A Milliner, I mean ;) 

'I'here may you meet us three to three, 
For Gay can well make two of Me. 
With a fa, la, la. 


Then why to Courts shouftl I repair. 

Where’s such ado with TownsheiuP'? 
To hear each mortal stamp and swear, 
And every speech with “Zounds” end ; 
To hear them rail at honest SunderlamL. 
And rashly blame the realm of Blunder- 
land. 

With a fa, la, la. 


But should you catch the prudish itch. 
And each become a coward, 

Bring .sometimes with you lady Rich^^ 
And sometimes mistress Howard^*; 
For virgins, to keep chaste, must go 
Abroad with such as are not so. 

With a fa, la, la. 


Alasl like Schutz^ 1 cannot pun. 

Like Grafton® court the Germans ; 
Tell Pickenbourg^iow slim she’s grown, 
Like Meadows run to sermons ; 

To court ambitious men may roam. 

But I and Marlbro’^® stay at home. 

Wit^i a fa, la, la. 


And thus, fair maids, my ballad ends; 

God send the king safe landing ; 
And make all honest ladies friends 
To armies that are standing; 
Preserve the limits of those nations, 
And take off ladies’ limitations. 

With a fa, la, la. 


1 Ulrick, the little Turk. P. 

2 Xhe author. 

3 , [Mary, youngest daught<^ of the second 
Lord Bellenden. was aftei^ards married to 
Colonel Campbell, who became after her death 
fifth Duke of Argyll. Lord Hervey (^Memoirs. 
Vol. I. p. 54) speaks of her as_‘ incontestably the 
most agreeable, the most insinuating, and the 
most likeable woman of her time ; made up of 
every ingredient likely to engage or attach a 

* t^he beautiful Miss Lepelh^Maid of 

■ Honour to the Princess Caroline', injA^terwards 
married to Lord Hervey. Born ; married 
17110 ; died 1768. 1 * 

’* [Sister to the Lady Rich mentioned below.] 
f [XiOrd 'Awnshend was dismissed from office 
in x6t6, the King being jealous of his supposed 


subserviency to the Prince of Wales.] 

^ < [The Earl of Sunderland, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 1 

® [See Imit. of Horace ^ Bk. i. Ep. 1. v.‘ii2.] 

* [Charles second Duke of Grafton, born in 
1683 ; afterwards Lord Chamberlain.] 

[Henrietta Duchess of Marlborough, 
whom Pope is believed to have so cruelly sa- 
tirised as the ‘Flavia’ of Moral Essays, Ep. ii. 
vv. 87 ff. 

“ [Now Leicester Square, where Leicester 
House, the town residence of the Prince of 
Wales, was situate.] 

[Alluding to Gay’s rotundity of person,] 
[Lady Rich, daughter of Col. Griffin and 
wife of Sir Robert Rich. Many of Lady M. WL 
Montagu’s letters are addressed to her.] 

[See On a Certain Lady at Court, p. 471.] 
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ANSWER TO THE FOLLOViNG QUESTION OF 
MRS HOWEi. 

W HAT IS Prudery? 

’Tis a Beldam, 

Seen with Wit and Beauty seldom. 

’Tis a fear that starts at shadows. 

’Tis (i^, ’tisn’t) like Miss Aleadows. 

’Tis a Virgin hard of Feature, 

Old, and void of all good-nature; 

Lean and fretful ; would seem wise ; 

Yet plays the fool before she dies. 

’Tis an ugly envious Shrew, 

That rails dear Lepell and You. 


SONG, BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
Written in the Year 1733. 


I. 

F LUTT’RING spread thy purple 
Pinions, 

Gentle Cupid y o’er my Heart ; 

I a Slave in thy Dominions; 

Nature must give Way to Art. 

II. 

Mild ArcadianSy ever blooming, 

Nightly nodding o’er your Flocks, 
See my weary Days consuming. 

All beneath yon flow’ry Rocks. 

III. 

Thus the Cyprian Goddess weeping, 

• Mourn’d Adonis^ darling Youth: 

Him the Boar in Silence creeping, 
Gor’d with unrelenting Tooth. 

IV. 

Cynthia j tune harmonious Numbers; 

Fair Discretion, string the Lyre; 
Sooth my ever-waking Slumbers : 

Bright Apollo, lend thy Choir. 


Gloomy Pluto^ 5^i*ig of Terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine Chains, 

I/cad me to the Crystal Mirror.s, 
Wat’ring soft Elysian Plains. 

VI. 

Mournful Cypress, verdant Willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia's Brows, 
Morpheus hov’ring o’er my Pillow, 

• Hear me pay my dying Vows. 

VII. 

Melancholy smooth Mccander, 

Swiftly purling in # Round, 

On thy Margin Lovers wander, 

With thy flow'ry Chaplets crown’d, 

viir.. * 

Thus when Philomela drooping. 

Softly seeks her silent Mate, 

See the Bird of yinto stooping; 
Melody resigns to f'ate. 

• 


ON A CERTAIN LADY AT COURT 

I KNOW the thing that’s, most uncommon; 

(Envy, be silent, and attend!) 

I know a reasonable Woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a Friend. 


* Mary, daughter of Viscount Howe, M.aid Croker ; note to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. 
of Honour to Queen Caroline, married Lord * The lady addressed was Mrs Howard, bed- 
Pembrokc, and after his death Colonel Mor- chamber woman to Queen CaroHr#, and after- 
daunt, brother to the Earl of Peterborough, wards Countess of Suffolk. Wartor. [Mistress 
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Not warp’d by Passion, aw’d by Rumour, 

Not grave thro’ Pride, or gay through Folly, y 
An equal Mixture of good Humour, 

And sensible soft Melancholy. 

“ Has she no faults then (Envy says). Sir?” 

Yes, she has one, I must aver; 

When all the World conspires to prai;^ her, 

The Woman’s deaf, and does no(^ hear. 

A FAREWELL TO LONDON. 

IN THE YEAR 1715. 

[The second stanza of this has been omitted.] 


D ear, damn’d distracting town, 
farewell ! 

Thy fools no more I ’ll tease : 

This year in peace, ycipritics, dwell, 
Ye harlots, sleep at^ease ! 

Soft B and rougli C — - -s adieu, 

Earl Warwick make your moan. 
The lively 1 1 — — k and you 

May knock up wliores alone k 

To drink and droll be Rowe allow’d 
Till the third watchman’s toll; 

Let Jervas gratis paint, and Frowde 
Save thrce*pence and ^is soul. 

Farewell, Arbiithnot’s raillery 
On every learned sot ; 


The love of arts lies cold and dead 
In Halifax’s urn : 

And not one Muse of all he fed 
Has yet the grace to mourn 

My friends, by turns, my friends con- 
found, 

Betray, and are betrayed : 

Poor Y r’s sold for fifty pound, 

And B 11 is a jadek 

Why make I friendships with the great. 
When I no favour seek ? 

Or follow girls, seven hours in eight? 

I us’d but once a week. 

Still idle, with a busy air, 

Deep whimsies to contrive; 


And Garth, the j^est good Christian he, The gayest valetudinaire. 

Although he knows it not. Most thinking rake, alive. 

Lintot, farewell ! thy bard must go; Solicitous for others’ ends, 

Farewell, unhappy Tonsoii! " Though fond of dear repose; 

Heaven gives’ thee for thy loss of Rowe®, Careless or drowsy with my friends 
Lean Philips, and fat Johnson^. And frolic with my foes. 

Why should I stay? Both parties rage; I.uxurious lobster-nights, farewell, 
My vixen mj|tress squalls; For sober, studious days! 

Thp wits in envious feud|> engage : •And Burlington’s delicious meal, 

And Homer (damnjhim!) calls'*. For salads, tarts, and pease! 


of George II.. who, according to Horace Wal- 
pole, quoted by Carruthers, granted the reprj«ve 
of a condemned malefactor, in order tha.fc. an 
experiment might be made on his ears for her 
benefit.] 

* [C— s is evidently Graggs ; and H— k, as 
Carruthers intcrinets the hiatu.s, Lord Plinchin- 
brook, a young nobleman of spirit and fashion.] 

® Rowe had the year before, on the acce.ssion 
of George I., been made Poet Laureate, one of 
the land-su#eyors of the port of London, Clerk 
of the Closet to the Prince of Wales, and Secre- 


tary of Presentations under the Lord Chancellor. 
Such an accumulation of offices might well sus- 
pend for a sea.son the poetical and publishing 
pursuits of Rowe. Car^ifhsrs. 

^ (Cf. UrnbrUy v. 3.] 

[The first four books of the Iliad were pub- 
lished in this year.] 

^ [Lord Halifax, who offered a pension to 
Pope, died in this year.] 

® [Most likely Miss Younger and Mrs Bick- 
nell, sisters, both actresses. Camtikers, [Mrs 
Bicknell acted Phoebe Clinket in Pope’s farce.] 
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Adieu to all, but Gay alone, 

Whose soul, sincere and free. 
Lo’^s all mankind, but flatters none. 
And so may starve with me. 


TW E BASSET-TABLE. 

! •' AN ECLOGUE. 

’PHIPUIDy this of all the Town Eclogues was Mr Pope’s; and is bere printed from 
TOpy corrected by his own liand. — The humour of it consists in this, that the one 
is in love with the Gat?te, and the other with the Sharper. Warburton. [The 
original edition of the Ti/wn Eclogues was published in 1716 anonymously, and 
cortsiited of three eclogues, written to parody the Pastorals of Pope and Philips, 
entitled respectively the Basset-Table, the Drawing- Roofu, and The Toilet. They 
were first ascribed to Gay, to whose mock pastorals they bear much resemblance. 
Three others were added by the same hand which had written all the 7 'own Eclogues 
except the Basset-Table^ viz. that of Lady M. W. Montagu •j 

CARDELIA. SMT LINDA. * 

Cardelia. 

T he Basset-Table spread, the Tallier come^; 

Why stays Smilinda in the Dressing-Room? 

Rise, pensive Nymph, the Tallier waits for you: \ 

Smilinda. 1 

Ah, Madam, singe my Sharper is untrue, j 
' I joyless mak^ hiy once ador’d Alpett. J 5 

I saw him stand behind O.mbrelia’s Chair, 

And whisper with that soft, deluding air, 

And those feign’d sighs which cheat the list’ning Fair. , 

Cardelia. 

Is this the cause of your Romantic strains? 

A mightier grief my heavy heart .sustains. lo 

As You, by Love, so I by Fortune cross’d; 

One, one bad beat. Three Septleva's have lost. 

Smilinda. 

Is that the grief, whiijh you compare with inine? 

With ease, the smiles of Fortune I reflgn : •> 

Would all my go]^} in one bad Deal wire gone, 1 5 

Were lovely Shakier mine, and mine alone. 

Cardelia. 

A Lover lost, is but a common care; 

And prudent Nymphs against that change prepare: 

The Knave of Clubs thrice lost : Oh I who could guess 
This fatal stroke, this unforeseen Distress ? 

> [Basset was a aame commonly played in an ordinance prohibiting it and .similar gamef. 
England at the period after the Restoration ; and Chattoi\ 
in France in the reign of Louis X-I V . , who issued 


4% 
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fTmilinda. \> 

See Be tty Lovet ! very a, propos^ 

She all the cares of Love and Play does know^ir 
Dear Betty shall th’ important point decide ; 

Betty, who oft the pain of each has try’d ; 

Impartial, she shall say who suffers most, 

By Cards' III Usa^e^ or by Lowers lost. 

• 

Lovet. • 

Tell, tell your griefs; attentive will I stay, 

Thfc»’ Time is precious, and I want some Tea. 

Cardelia. 

Behold this Equipage.^ by Mathers wrought, 

With Fifty Guineas (a great Pen’worth) bought. * 

See, on the Tooth-pick, Mars and Cupid strive; 

And both the struggling figures seem alive. 

Upon the bottom shines the Queen’s bright Face ; 

A Myrtl^ P^oliage round the Thimble-Case. 

Jove, Jove«himself, -does on the Scissors shine; 

The Metal, and the Workmanship, divine! 

S Ml LIN DA. 

This Snitff'Box , — once the pledge of Sharper’s love, ^ 
When rival beauties for the Present strove ; 

At Corticelll s he the Raffle won; 

Then first his Passion was in public shown : 

Hazardia blush’d, and turn’d her Head aside, 

A Rival’s envy (all in vain) to hide. 

This Snuff-Box .^ — on the Hinge see Brilliants shine: * 

This Snuff-Box will I stake ; the Prize is mine. 


• Cardelia. 

Alas ! far lesser losses than I bear. 

Have made a Soldier sigh, a Lover swear. 

And Oh I what makes the disappointment hard, 

* ’Twas my own Lord that drew the fatal Card, 

In complaisance, I took the Queen he gave; 

Tho’ my own secret wish was for Knave. 

The ‘ Knave won Sonica, which I hSl^hose ; 

And^ the next Piill^ my Septleva I lose. 

• SMILINDAi^ll 

But ah ! what aggravates tfit^Hcilling smart. 

The cruel thought, that . stabs me to the heart ; 

This curs’d Ombkelia, this undoing Fair, 

By whose vile- arts this heavy grief I bear; 

She, at whose name I shed these spiteful tears. 

She owes to me the very charms she wears. 

An awkward Thing, when first she came to Town; 
Her Shape unfashion’d, and her Face unknown: 

She was my frienj^; I taught her first to spread 
Upon her sallow cheeks enliv’ning red ; 
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Pinr int'r^ 

^St." ;^retcKjB 
[|MI»/tost^idW| 


t:Patk and Plays ; 

^^ens made her Stays, 
p mimic airs grown pert, 
feFav’rite I.over’s heart. 


P Cardklia. 

(tch that I was, how often have 1 swore, 

Win NALL tally' d, I would punt no more? 
w the ?jite, yet to my Ruin run ; 

;ee the Folly, which I cannot shun. 

U' 

SM I LIN DA. 

How many Maids have Sharper’s vows deceiv’d? 
How many curs’d the moment they believ’d ? 

Yet his known Falsehoods could no Warning prove: 
Ah! what is warning to a Maid in Love? 

Cardei.ia. ^ 

But of what maible must that breast be form’d. 

To gaze on Basset, and remain unwarm'd ? 

When^ Kings, Queens\ JOiaves, arc set in decent rank; 
Expos'd in glorious heaps the tempting J5ank, 

Guineas, Half-(juineas, all the shining train ; 

The Winner’s pleasure, and the Loser’s ])ain : 

In bright Confusion open Rouleaux lie, 

They strike the Soul, and glitter in the Kye. 

Fir’d by tlie sight, all Reason I disdain ; 

.My Passions rise, and will not bear the rein. 

.^Look upon Basset, you who Reason boast ; 

And .see if Reason must not there be lost. 

SxMILINDA. ' 

What more than marble must that heart compose, 
Can hearken coldly to my Sharper’s Vows? 

Then,' when he trembles ! when his Blushes rise ! • 
When awful Love seems melting in his Eyes I 
With eager beats his Mechlin Chavat moves: 

He J.oues ,'' — 1 whisper to myself, '‘He Lcrocs R 
Such unfeign’d Passion in his Looks appears, ^ 

I lose all Mem’ry of m^ former Ftarjy 
My panting heart confe.sscs all his chants, 

I yield at once, and sink into his arms : 

Think of that moment, you who IVudence boast; 

P'or such a moment, Pnidence well were lost. 


Cardelia. * 

At the G room- Ported s, batter’d Bullies play, 

Some Dukes at Mary- Bone bowl Time awayk lOO 

' [The Duke of Buckinghamshire (Sheffield) Cunningham’s London, \.s to the Groom-Por- 
was in the habit of frequenting the bowling-alley ter’s, cf. note to Duncind, Kk. i. v.f309.] 
behind the manor-house of Marylebone parish. 
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But who the Bowl, rat(,*ilQg . co- 
To Basset's heav’nly' Joys, 3 ftl^.^Ieasing' 



Soft SiMPLrcETTA doats upon a Beau; 
Prudina likes a Man, and laughs at Show! 
Their several graces in my Sharper meet; 
Strong as the h'ootman, as the Ma^er* sw.eet. 

• Lovet. 

Cease your contention, which has been too 
I grow impatient, and the Ten ’s too strong. 
Attend, and yield to what I now decide ; 
The Eijuipage shall grace Smilin' da’s Side: 
The S miff- Box to Cardelia I decree. 

Now leave complaining, and begin your Tea. 



TO T.ADY MARY WORTTTIY MONTAGU. 
[Originally published in a Miscellany of the year 1720.] 


I N beauty, or wit, 

No mortal as yet 

To question your empire has dared : 
But men of discerning 
Have thought that in learning, 

To yield to a lii^y was hard. 

II. 

Impertinent schools, 

With musty dull rules, 

Have reading to females denied; 

. ■ ■ So Papists refuse 
^ The Bible to use^ 

NLest flocks shoulcr be wise^as their guide. 


III. 

’Twas a woman at first 
(Indeed she was curst). ‘ 

In knowledge that tasted'tlelight, 

And sages agree 
The laws should decree 
d'o the first possessor the right. 

IV. 

Then bravely, fair dame, 

Resume the old claim, 

Which to your, whole sex does belong; 
And let men receive. 

From a second bright Eve, 

•The knowledge of right and of wrong. 


V. 

But if the first Eve 
Hard doom did receive, 

When only one apple had she, 

What a punishment new 
Shall be found out for you. 

Who tasting, have robb’d the whole tree? 


— 2 
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; , EXTEMPORANEOUS LINES, 

4»IC®felE OF LADY MARY W. MONTAGU, 


BY KNELLEK. 

[Bowles, from Dallaway’s Life of iMiiy M. IV. M.] 

' I “'HE playfi^l smiles around the dimpled mouth, 

‘ X That happy air of majesty and truth; 

So would I draw (but oh ! ’tis vain to try, p 
My narrow genius does the power deny;) 

The equal lustre of the heav’nly mind, 5 

Where ev’ry grace with every virtue’s join’d; 

Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe, 

With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; 

Wdth just description show the work divine, 

And the whole princess in my work should shine. lO 

(■ 

IMITATION^ OF TIBULLUS. 

Pope, in his letters to Lady Msdl^ Wortley Montagu in the East, expresses 
a desire, real or fanciful, to meet her.^ ' But if my fate be such,’ he says, ‘ that this 
body of mine (which is as ill matched to my mind as any wife to her husbaiid) be 
left behind in the journey, let the epitaph of Tibullus be set over it.’ Carruthers. 
[The letter is in Bowles, Vol. viii. The original is Tibull. Lib. i. Elesr. iv. 
55r-6.]* 

H ere, stopt by hasty death, Alexis lies. 

Who crossed , half Europe, led by Wortley’s eyes. 


EPITAPHS 

ON JOHN HUGHES AND SARAH DREW. 

[Pope, in a letter to Lady M. W. Montagu, Sept, ist, 1718, written from 
Stanton- Harcourt, Lord Harcourt’s seat in Oxfordshire, relates the anecdote of the 
death of two lovers ‘ as constant as ever were found ip romance,’ by name John 
Hewet and Sarah Drew, who were simultaneously stnick by lightning at a harvest- 
home; and sends her two epitaphs confposed by him, ‘of whi<^ the critics have 
chosen the godly one.’ (See Lord Whamdiffe’s Lettersy%<^. ii. 100.) Lady M 3 iry 
(Nov. 1st, ejitsd. ann.) returned a decidedly cynical answer, with an epitaph bf 
her own, commencing, 

‘ Here lie John Hughes and Sarah Drew ; 

Perhaps you’ll say. What’s that to yout’ . ^ ■ 

and concluding, after a doubt whether perchance ‘ ’twas not kindly done,’ consider- 
ing the chances of married life, ♦ 

‘ Now they are happy in their doom, 

;! For Pope has wrote upon their tomb.’ 

According to Gay’s letter to Mr F (Aug. 9th, 1718), Lord Harcourt, appr^4 . 

: ■ - - - * ■■ - — — 
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hensive that the country people would not understand even thp godly . : 

determined to substitute one ‘with something of Scripture in it,' and >vith as 
poetry as Hopkins and Sternhold.* This prose epit^^j|lf,was also 'vdNtten by Po|i^ 3 J 

W PIKN Eastern lovers feed the fun’ral fire, 

On the same pile the faithful fair expire: s 

Here pitying Heav’n that virtue mutual found, . 

And blasted both, that it ’might neithdl wound. 

Hearts so sincere th’ Almighty saw #v^ell pleas’d, 5 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seiz’d. 

Think not, by rig’rous judgment seiz’d, 

A pair so faithful could expire ; 

Victims so pure Heav’n saw well pleas’d, 

And snatch’d them in celestial fire. lo 

it 

II. 

LiVF^well, and fear no sudden fate; 

When God calls virtue to the grave, 

Alike *tis justice, soon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmov’d can hedl^ the call, 15 

And face the flash that melts the ball. 


ON THE COUNTESS OF BURLINGTON CUTTING PAPER. 

[The lady of Pope’s friend, to whom Ep. IV. of the Moral Essays is addressed. 
Her maiden name was Lady Dorothy Saville.] 

R ALLAS grew vapourish once, and odd, 

She would not do the least right thing, 

Either for goddess, or for god, 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor sing. 

,Jove frown’d, and, “Use,” he cried, “those eyes 5' 

So skilful, and those hands so taper; 

Do something exquisite and wise — ” 

She bow’d, obey’d 'him, — and cut paper. 

^ Thi# vexing him who ga^ her birth, 

Thought %y all heaven a burning shame; 10 

What doe^ she next, but bids, on earth, 

Her* Burlington do just the same. 

Pallas, you give yourself strange airs; 

But sure you ’'ll find it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one that bears 15 

Tfie name of Saville and of Boyle. 

Alas! one bad example shown; 

. How quickly all the sex pursue! 

See, madam, see the arts o’erthrown, 

Between Johii Overton and you! 
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ON At PICTURE OF QUEEN CAROLINE, 

DRAWN BY LADY BURLINGTON. 

P EACE, flattering BishojiM lying Dean^! 
T/i/s portrait only paints the Queen ! 


THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

ON MRS PULTENEY3. 

W ITH scornful mien, and various toss of air, 

Fantastic, vain, and insolently fair, 

Grandeur intoxicates her giddy brain, 

She looks ambition, and she moves disdain. 

Far other carriage giac’d her virgin life, 5 

But charming G— — y’s lost in P y\ wife. 

Not greater arrogance in him we find, 

And this conjunction swells at least her mind: 

O could tlie sire renown’d in glass, produce 

One faithful mirror for his daughter’s use! lo 

Wherein she might her haughty errors trace. 

And by reflection learn to mend her face: 

The wonted sweetness to her form restore, 

Be what she was, and charm mankind once more! 

f 

ON CERTAIN LADIES. 

W HEN other fair ones to the shades go d^:)\vn, - 
Still Chloe, Flavia, Delia, stay in town : 

Those ghosts of beauty wandering here reside, 

And haunt the places where their honour died. 

s- 

CELIA 

C ELIA, we knawf> is si 

Yet Celia’s face is „ 

Thus winter in her breast must live, 

While summer in her face is seen. 

How cruel Celia's fate, who hence 
Our heart’s devotion cannot try; 

Too pretty for our reverence, 

Too ancient for our gallantry! 

' Dr Gilbert. Carruthers. [Or it might be Gumley of Isle worth, who had gained his fortune 
Hoadley.] by a glass manufactory, was married^p Pulteney, 

Dr Alured Clarke. Id. afterwards Earl of Bath.] 

3 [Anna Maria Gumley, daughter of John 
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EPIGRAM. 

ENGRAVED ON THE COLLAR OF A DOG WHICH I GAVE TO HiS*; 
ROYAL HIGHNESS^. 

I AM his Hi^^hness’ dog at Kew; 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog #rc you? 


LINES SUN(5 BV DURASTANTT*-' WHEN SHE TOOK LEAVE OF 
THE p:nglish stage. I 

THE WORDS WERE IN HASTE PUT TOliETHER BY MK POPE, AT THE REQUEST OF 
THE EAKL OK PETERBOROUGH. 


G EN’ROUS, gay, and gallant nation, 
Bold in arms, and bright in arts ; 
Land secure from all in|^;asion, 

All but Cupid’s gentle darts ! 

From your charms, oh wno would run? 
Who would leave you for the sun ? 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 


Let old charmers yield to new ; • 

In arms, in arts, be still more shining ; 
All your joys be still increasing; 

All your tastes be still refining ; 

All your jars for ever ceasing : 

But let old charmers yield to new. 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 


ON IHS GROTTO A'f TWICKENHAM, 

COMPOSED OK 

Marble^ Spars, Gems, Ores, and Minerals^. 

'' T^HOU wjio slialt stop, where 'J'hames' translucent wave 
X Shines a broad Mirror thro’ the shadowy Cave ; 

WJiere ling’ring drops from min’ral Roofs distill, 

And pointed (hystals break the sparkling Rill, 

Unpolish’d Gems no ray on Pride bestow, 5 

And latent Metals innocently glow : 

Approach! Great Nature studiously behold; 

And eye the Mine without a wish for Gold. 

Approach; but iwful! Lo! th’ Egerian Grot, 

Where, nobly- pel||fve, St John sate and thought ; lo 

Wilere Eritish sifPs froiij^ dying Wyndham stole"*. 

And the liright mine was 'shot thro’ Marchmont’s® Soul. 

Let suchf such onfy tread this sacred Floor, 

Who dare to love their Country, anti be poor. , 

' [Frederick, Prince.of Wales. Roscoe traces by Pope, at her patron’s desire. Arbuthnot 
the idea of this epigram to Sir W. Temple’s //mtA wrote a burlesque version of them, which is not 
designed /or an Essay on Co?rzfersatio?i.'\ rcmarliably witty. Sec Hogarth’s Memoirs of 

2 [Margherita Duraslanti was brought out at the Musical Drama. ^ 
the English Opera-house by Handel, and sang ^ [As to Pope’s grotto, see Introductory Me- 
in his operas and those of Bononi.sni from lyiq tnoir, p. xxxiy.j 

to 1723. She then retired, finding herself unabh: ^ [See Epil. to Satires. Dial. ii. v. 88.] 

to contend with the superior powers of Cuzzoni. | The Earl of Marchmont, afterwards one of 

She took JiFormal leave of the English stage, for Pope’s executors.] 
which occasion the above lines were composed 


i 
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VERSES TO MR C.^ 

i 

St James’s Palace. London, Oct. 22. 


F ew words are best ; I wish you well ; 

Bethel, I’m told, will soon be here ; 
Some mornfig walks along the Mall, 

And ev’ningf friends, will end the year. 

If, in this interval, between 

The falling leaf and coming frost, 

You please to see, on Twit’nam green. 

Your friend, your poet, and your host; 
For three whole days you here may rest 
From Office bus’ness, news and strife; 

And (what most folks would think a jest) 
Want nothing else, except your wife. 

TO MR CIAY, 


WHO HAD CONGRATITI.ATED MR POPE ON FINISHING HIS HOUSE AND 

('.ARDENS. 

A h, friend ! ’tis true — this truth you lovers know — 

^ In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains, and of sloping greens: 

Joy lives not here, — to happier seats it flies, 

And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the chequer’d shade. 

The morning bower, the ev’ning colonnade, 

But soft recesses of uneasy minds. 

To sigh unheard in, to the passing winds? 

So the struck deer in some sequester’d part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart; 
lie, stretch’d unseen in coverts hid from day. 

Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away. 

UPON THE DUKE OF KARLBOROUGH’S ftOUSE 
AT WOODSTOCK. 


* Atria longa patent; sed nec coenantibus usquam, 

Nec somno, locus cst; quam bene non habitas.* 

Martial, Epigr. [xn. 50. vv. 7, 8,] 

[BLENHEii^f, built by Vanbrugh. ‘ In his buildings,’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
*,thefe is a greater display of imagination than we shall find perhaps in ^y <^her.’ 
At the same time the heaviness of his style of architecture was the subject of -Ithe ; 
constant ridicule^ of Horace Walpole and others.] 

• fProbably Craggs, who was in office at the time when Pope established himself ^Twideettfv 

hsunj 
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S EE, sir, here^s the grand approach; 

This way is for his Grace’s coach : 
There ’lit^ the bridge, and here’s the clock, ^ 
Observe the lion and the cock, 

The spacious court, the colonnade. 

And mark how wide the hall is madel 
The chimneys are so well design’d, 

They never smoke in any wind. • 

This gallery’s contrived for wal!ting, 

The windows to retire and talk in ; 

The council chamber for debate. 

And all the rest are rooms of state. 

Thanks, sir, cried 1, ’tis very fine, 

But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine? 
I find, by all you have been telling, 

That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling h 


ON BEAUFf)RT HOUSE GATE AT CHISWICK. | 

[The Lord Treasurer Middlesex’s house at Chelsea, after passing to the Duke of 
Beaufort, was called Beaufort House. It was afterwards sold to Sir Hans Sloane. 
When the House was taken down in 1740, its gateway, built by Inigo Jones, was 
given by Sir Han^ Sloane to the Earl of Burlington, who removed it with the greatest 
care to his garden at Chiswick, where it may be still seen. See Cunningham’s 
London. \ 

I WAS brought from Chelsea last year, 

Batter’d with wind and weather.; 

Inigo Jones put me together; 

Sir Hans Sloane let me alone; 

Burlington brought me hither. 


LINES TO LORD BATHURST. 

[In illustration Mitford refers to Pope’s letter to Lord Bathurst of September 1 3, 
1732, where * Mr L. ’ is spoken of as ‘more inclined to admire God in his greater 
works, the tall tijpber.’* From Mr Mitfdjjl’s notes to his edition of Gray's Corre- 
\sp(mdence with the Rev. Norton Nichols. As to Lord Bathurst’s improvements at 
Yyencester. to which thtse lines allude, see Moral Essays, Ep. iv. vv. 186 ff.] 

** A WOOD!” quoth Lewis, and with that 
He laugh’d, and shook his sides of fat. 

His tongue, with eye that mark’d his cunning, 

Thus fell a-reasoning, not a«running r 

“Woods are — not to be too prolix — 5* 

Collective bodies of straight sticks. 


^ * The same idea is u»ed by Lord Chesterfield 
on Burlington House: 


‘ How will you build, let flatt’ry tell, 

And all mankind, how ill you dwell. 

Bowies. 
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It is, my lor^, a mere conimdrum 

To call things woods for what grows under ’em. 

F<jir shrubs, when nothing else at lop» is' 

Can only constitute a coppice. lo 

But if you will not take my word, 

See anno quint, of Richard Third; 

And that’s a coppice call’d, whei^ dock’d, 

Witness an.^ juim. of Harry Oct. 

If this a woo<* you will maintain, 15 

Merely because it is no plain, 

Holland, for all that I can see, 

May e’en as well be term’d the sea, 

Or C by^ be fair harangued 

An honest man, because not bang’d.” 10 


INSCRIPTION ON A Pl|NcVl-B^WI>, 

IN THE SOUTH-SUA YEAR [1720], FOR A CLUB, CHASED Wrr^ JK PITER PLACING CALLISTO 
IN THE SKIES, AND EUROPA WITH THE BULL. 

C OME, fill the South Sea goblet full; 

The gods shall of our stock take care ; 

Europa pleas’d accepts the Bn/Zy 
And Jove with joy puts off the Bear^, 


VERBATIM FROM BOILEAU. < 

Ui Jouy dit nn Auteur y etc A 

O NCE {says an Author ; where, I need not say) 

Two Trav’lers found an Oyster in their way; 

Both fierce, both hungry ; the dispute grew strong, 

While Scale in hand Dame Justice past along. 

Before her each with clamour pleads the Laws, 5 

Explain’d the matter, and would win the cause. 

Dame Justice weighing long the doubtful Right, 

Takes, opens, swallows before their sight, pt 
'fhe cause of strife remov’d so rarely T®ell, 

“There take” (says Justice) ‘‘take ye e^fch a Shell. 

We thrive at IVestminster on Fools like you; 

’Twas a fat Oyster — Live in peace — Adieu.” 

otnas, first Lord Coningsby, a zealous of Boileau’s Second Epistle; and is said to be 
proinwvv.* of the Revolution of 1688, Carru- originally derived from an old Italian comedy. 
thers. Fontaine, who also versified the fable, sub- 

> [There seems no doubt that these terms stituted a judge (named Perrin Dandin) for ‘Jns- 
originated in the South-Sea year ; and that they tice' ; wherein, according to Boilpu’s opinion, he 
gradually came into general use. Sec a lively erred; inasmuch as it is not the judges only, but 
3is<;ussion of the subject, and of the meaning of all the officers of justice, who empty the pockets 
the terms, in Notes and Queries for 1859.] of litigants. From a note to Amsie«am edition 

3 [This fomous fable is narrated at the close (173S) of (iiuvres de Hoileaui^ 
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EPIGRAM. 

M y Lord^ complains that Pope, stark mad with 

Has cut three trees, the value of three farthings. ' 
“But he’s my neighbour,” cries the peer {)olitc: 

“And if he visit me, I’ll waive the right.” 

What! on compulsion, and against my^will, 

A lord’s acquaintance? Let him fil^ his bill! 


EPIGRAM. 

[Explained by Canuthers to refer to the large sunis of money given in charity on 
account of the severity of the weather about the year 1 740.] 

Y ES! ’tis |he time, (I cried,) impose the chain, 

Defined ai|d due to wretches self-enslaved ; 

But when I .saw ^uch charity remain, 

I half cftuM wish this people should be saved. 

Faith lost, and Hope, our Charity begins; 

And ’tis a wise design in pitying Heaven, 

If this can cover multitude of sins. 

To take the only way to be forgiven. 


. OCCASIONED BY READING THE TRAVELS OF CAPTAIN 
; LEMUEL GULLIVER. 

(Jn the publication of Gulliver's Travels Pope wrote several pieces of humour 
intended to accocLipany the work, which he sent to Swift ; and they were printed 
in 17-27 under the title of Poems occasioned by reading the Travels of Captain Lemuel 
GuUwer explanatory and commendatory. Roscoc. [I. IT. IV. were also published 
in the joint Miscellanies.'] 


TO QUINBUS P'LESTRIN, THE MAN-MOUNTAIN. 

An Ode ^y Tilly- Tit, Poet Laureate to His Majesty of Lillipnt. 
•. Translated into English. 


I N amaze, 

Lost I gaze, 
Can our eyes 
Reach thy size? 
May my lays 
Swell with praise. 
Worthy thee! 
Worthy me! 

Muse, inspire, 


All thy fire! 

Bards of old 
Of him told, 

When they said 
Atlas’ head 
Propp’d the skies ; 

See! and believe your eyes! 
See him stride 
Valleys wide, 


^ Lord Radnor. Warton. 





miscellaneous. 


Over woods, 

Over floods ! 

Wh^ he treads, 

Mountains’ heads 
Groa^ and shake: 
Armies 'quake : 

Lest his, spurn 
Overturn €5 
Man and steed : © 
Troops, take heed! 
Left and right, 

Speed your flight! 
Lest an host 
Beneath his foot be lost. 
Turn’d aside, 

From his hide, 


Safe from wound. 

Darts rebound. 

From his nose 
Clouds he blows ; 

When he speaks. 
Thunder breaks ! 

When he eats, 

Famine threats! 

When he drinks, 
Neptune shrinks! 

Nigh thy ear, • 

In mid air, 

On thy hand 
Let me stand; 

So shall I, 

Lofty Poet, touch the sky. 


THE LAMENTATION OF QLUMDALCLITCH FOR THE 
LOSS GRILDRIG. 

A PASTORAI.. 

S OON as Glumdalclitch miss’d her pleasing care, 

She wept, she blubber’d, and she tore liei hair# 

No British miss sincerer giief has known, 

Her squirrel missing, or her sparrow flown. 

She furl’d her sampler, and haul’d in her thread, 

And stuck her needle into Grildrig's bed ; • 

Then spread her haiids, and with a bounce let fall 
Her baby, like the giant in Guildhall, 

In peals of thunder now she roars, and now 
She gently whimpers like a lowing cow: 

Yet lovely in her sorrow still appears, 

Her locks dishevell’d, and her flood of team 
Seem like the lofty bam of some rich swam, ^ 

When from the thatch di^5s fast a shower of ^in. 

In vain she search’d each cranny of !he house, 

Each gaping chink impervious to a mouse. 

“Was it for this” (she cry’d) “with daily carq 
-Within thy reach I set the vinegar! 

And fill’d the cruet with the acid tide, 

While pepper-water worans thy bait supply d ; 

Where twined the silver eel around thy hook. 

And all the little monsters of the brook. 

Sure in that lake he dropp’d; my Grilly s drown d. 

She dragg’d the cruet, but no Grildrig found. 

“Vain is thy courage, GHlly, vain thy boa^t; 

But little creatures enterprise the most. 
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Trembling, I ’ve seen thee dare t^ie kitten’s paw, . - 
Nay, mix with children, as they play’d at taw, 

Nor fear the marbles, as they bouriding flew; • 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. 

“Why did I trust thee with that giddy youth? 
Who from a Page can ever learn the truth ? 

Versed in Court tricks, thaC money- loving boy 
To some Lord’s daughter sold the livillg toy; 

Or rent him limb from limb in cruel play, 

As children tear the wings of flies away. 

Ffom place . to place o’er Brobd'mgnag I ’ll roam, 
And never will return or bring thee home. 

But who hath eyes to trace the passing wind ? 

How, then, thy fairy footsteps can I find ? 

Dost thou bewilder’d wander all alone, 

In the green thicket of a mossy stone; 

Or tumbled from the toadstool’s slippery round, 
I’erhaps ^11 maim’d, lie grov’lling on the ground ? 
Dost thou, embosom’d in the lovely rose, 

Or sunk \fithin the peach’s down, repose? 

Within the king- cup if thy limbs are spread, 

Or in the golden cowslip’s velvet head : 

O show me. Flora, midstiij||pse sweets, the flower 
Where sleeps my Grildrig^K' his fragrant bower. 

“But ah! 1 fear thy little fancy roves 
On little females, and on little loves; 

Thy pygmy children, and thy tiny spouse, 

Thy baby playthings that adorn thy house. 

Doors, windows, chimneys, and the spacious rooms, 
Equal in size to cells of honeycombs. 

Hast thou for these now ventured from the shore, 
T|g,y bark a bean-shell, and a straw thy oar? 

Or in thy box, now bounding, on the main, 

Shall I ne’er bear thyself and house again? 

And shall I set thee on my hand no more. 

To see thee leap the lines, and traverse o’er 
My spacious palm? Of stature scarce a span, 

Mimic the actions of a real man? 

No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 

A^ seamen at a capstern- anchors weigh? 

How wertuthou wont to*waIk with cautious tread, 
A dish q£ tea like milk-pail on thy head ? 

How chase the mite that bore thy cheese a.way, 
And keep the rolling maggot at a bay?” 

She said, but broken accents stopp’d her voice. 
Soft as the speaking-trumpet’s mellow noise: 

She sobb’d a storm, and wip’d her flowing eyes. 
Which seem’d like two broad suns in misty skies. 

O squander not thy grief ; those tears command 
To weep upon our cod in Netvfouttdland : 

The plenteous pickle shall preserve the fish. 

And* Europe taste thy sorrows in a dish. 
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TO MR LEMUEL GULLIVER, 

THE GRATE^rUL ADDRESS OF THE UNHAPPY HOUYHNHNiSs, 
NOW IN SLAVERY AND BONDAGE IN ENGLAND. 


T O thee, wretches of the Ihmyhnhnm band, 
Condemn’d to labour in a barbarous land, 
Return our thanks. Accept our humble lays, * 
And let each grateful Hoiiyhnlium neigh thy praise. 


O happy Yahooy purg’d frorir human crimes, 

By thy sweet sojourn in those virtuous climes, 

\Vliere reign our sires; there, to thy country’s shame, 
Reason, you found, and virtue were the same. 

Their precepts raz’d the prejudice of youjji. 

And even a Yahoo learn'd the love of truth. 

• 

Art thou the first who did the coast explore; 

Did never Yahoo tread that ground before ? 

Yes, thousands! But ifi pity to their kind, 

Or sway’d by envy, or through pride of mind, 

They hid their knowledge of a nobler race. 

Which own’d, would all their sires and sons disgrace. 

You, like the Samian^ visit lands unknown, 

And by their wiser morals mend your own. 

'Fhus Orpheus travell’d to reform his kind. 

Came back, and tamed the brutes he left behind. 

You went, you saw, you heard: with virtue ^^ought. 
Then spread those morals which the Ilouyhnhnms taught. 
Our labours here must touch thy generous heart, 

To see us strain before the coach and cart; 

Compell’d to run each knavish jockey’s heat ! 

Subservient to Newmai'hct's annual cheat ! 

With what reluctance do we lawyer’s bear. 

To fleece their country clients twice a year? 

Or managed in your .sch^ls, for fops ride, 

How foam, how fret beneath a load of f)ride ! 

Yes, we are slaves — but yet, by reason’s force. 

Have learn’d to bear misfortune^ like a Horse. 

O would the stars, to ease my bonds, ordain. 

That gentle Gulliver might guide my rein ! ^ 

Safe would I bear him to hiS journey’s end, 

For ‘tis a ])leasure to support a friend. 

But if my life be doom’d to serve the bad, 

O ! may’st thou never want an easy pad ! 

Houyhnhnm. 
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MARY GULLIVER TO CAPTAIN LEMUEL GlflLLH 

AN EPISTLE. 


ARGUMENT. 

The Captain, some time after his return, being retir^?l to Mr Sympson^^5||^ 
country, Mrs Gulliver, apprehending from his late behaviour some estrangerM^H 
his affections, w^tes him the following expostulating, soothing, and tenderl]^i||H 
plaining epistle. 

W ELCOME, ttplce welcome, to thy native place! 

— What, touch me not? what, shun a wife’s embrace? 
Have I for this thy tedious absence borne, 

And wak’d, and wish’d whole nights for tliy return ? 

In five long years I took no second spouse; 

What Rejinff wife so long hath kept her vows? 

Your eyes, your nose, inconstancy betray; 

Your nose "‘you stop ; your eyes you turn away. 

’'Pis said, that thqu should’st cleave unto thy Wife; 

Once thou didst cleave, and 1 could cleave for life. i 

Hear, and relent ! hark how thy children moan ; 

Be kind at least to these : they are thy own ; 

Be bold, and count them all; secure to find 
The honest number that you left behind. 

See how they pat thee with their pretty paws : i 

Why start you ? are they snakes ? or have they claws ? 

I'hy Christian seed, our mutual llesh and bone : 

Be kind at least to these, they are thy own. 

Biddet, like thee, might farthest India rove ; 

1 Iqjj. changed his country, but retain’d his love. i 

There’s Captain Pennell absent half his life. 

Comes back, and is the kinder to his wife. 

I Yet Pennells wife is brown, compared to me; 

And Mrs Biddel sure is fifty-three. 

I Not touch me! never neighbour call’d me slut: ' 

I Was Flininafs dame more .sweet in Lilliput 'l 

I’ve no red hair to breathe an odious fume; 

Atjjieast thy consorts clemier than thy Groom. 

Why then 4hat dirty stame-boy thy care? 

What me^ those visits to the Sorrel Mare? \ 

Say, by what witchcraft, or what demon led, — 

Preferr’st thou Litter to the marriage bed ! 

Some say the devil himself is in that Mare : 

If so, our Dean shall drive him forth by prayer. 

Sorrfb think yo^ mad, some think you are possess’d ; i 

That Bedlam and clean straw' will suit you best. 

V ain means, alas ! this frenzy to appease, 

That straw, that straw, would heighten the disease. 

My bed (the scene of all cur former joys. 

Witness two lovely girls, tw^o lovely boys,) 
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Albne I press ; in dreams I *call my dear, 

I stretch my hand, no Gulliver is there! 

I^wake, I rise, and, shivering with the frost. 

Search all the house, — my Gulliver is lost! 

Forth in the street I rush with frantic cries; 

The witidows open, all the neighbours rise ; 

“Where sleeps my Gulliver? O tell me where!” 

The neigh ht^urs answer, “With the Sorrel AJare.*' 

At early m^n, I to the market haste, 

{Studious in everything to please thy taste;) 

A curious jFo7vI and Sparagrass I chose 
(For I remember you were fond of those) ; 

Three shillings cost the first, the last seven groats; 
Sullen you turn from both, aiid call for Oats. 

Others bring goods and trea|fl|^e to their Rouses, 
Something to deck their pretty^^abes and ll^ouses; 
My only token was a cup like horn, , 

That ’s made of nothing but a lady’s corn. 

’Tis not for that I grieve; no, ’tis to see 
The Groom and Sorrel Afare j^referr’d me ! 

These, for some moments when you deign to quit, 
And (at due distance) sweet discourse admit, 

*Tis all my pleasure thy past toil to know, 

For pleased remembrance builds delight on woe. 

At every danger pants thy consort’s breast. 

And gaping infants squall to hear the rest. 

^ow did 1 tremble, when, by thousands bound, 

I saw thee stretch’d on Lilliputian ground? 

When scaling armies climb’d up every part, 

Each step they trod, I felt upon my heart. 

But when thy torrent quench’d the dreadful blaze. 
King, queen, and nation, staring with amaze. 

Full in my view how all my husband came, 

And what extinguish’d theirs, increas’d my flame. 
Those Spectacles^ ordain’d thine eyes to save. 

Were once .my present; Love that armour gave. 

How did I mourn at Bolgolam's decree ! 

For when he signM thy death, he sentenc'd me. 

When folks might see thee all the country round 
For sixpence, I’d have giv’n a thousand pourid. 
Lord! when the GianUbf^e that head of thine^ 

Got in his mouth, my heart was up m^mine! 

When in the AParraiv-bone I see thee ramm’d ; 

Or on the house-top by the ALonkey cramm’d, 

The piteous images renew my pain. 

And all thy dangers I weep o^er again. 

But on the Alaiden's Nipple when you rid, ^ 

Pray Heav’n, ’twas all a wanton maiden did! 
Glumdalclitch too — with thee I mourn her case: 
Heav’n guard! the gentle girl from all disgrace I 
O may the king that one neglect forgive, 

An(4 pardon her the. fault by which I live I 
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Was there no other \?ay to set him free? 

My life, alas! 1 fear proved death to thee. 

() teach me, dear, new words to speak my flame! 
Teach me to woo thee by thy best-loved name!* 

^ Wliether the style of Grildrig please the most, 

So call’d on Brobdingnag's stupendous coast# 

When on the Monarch’s ample hand you sate, 

And halloo’d in his ear intrigues of sta^ ; 

Or Qiiinlnis Flcstrin more endearment brings; 

When like a Mountain you looked down on kings : 
If ^lucal NardaCy Lilliputian peer, 

Or Gliitfiglum's humbler title soothe t^iy ear : 

Nay, would kind yove my organs so dispose, 

To hymn harmonious Hoiiyhnhnm through the nose, 
I’d call thge Hony^ihnniy that high-sounding name; 
Thy cslldren’s nos^oll should twang the same. 

So might I find my loving spouse of course 
Endu’d with all the Virtues of a Horse. 


LINI^ ON SWIFT’S ANCESTORS. 

[Swift set up a plain monument to his grandfather, and also presented a cup to 
the church of Goodrich, or Gotheridge (in Herefordshire). He sent a pencilled 
elevation of the monument (a simple tablet) to Mrs Howard, who returned it with 
the following lines, inscribed on the drawing by Pope. The paper is endorsed, in 
Swift’s hand : ‘Model of a monument for my grandfather, with Pope’s roguery.’ 

•• Scott’s Life of Sivifi.'] 


J ONATHAN SWIFT 
Had the gift. 

By fatherige, motherige, 
And by brotherige, 

To come jfrom Gotherige^ 
But now is spoil’d clean, 
And an Irish dean: 


In this church he has put 
A stone of two foot. 

With a cup and a can, sir, 
In respect to his grandsire ; 
So, Ireland, change thy tone, 
And ciy, O hone! O hone! 
For England hath its own. 


FROM THE GRUB-STREET JOURNAL. 

• ^PThis Journal was established in January, 1730, and carried on for eight years 
' by Pope and his friends, in answer to the attacks provoked by the Dunciad. It 
' corresponds in sane measure to the Xemen of Goethe and Schiller. Only such 
ti|ces are here inserted m bear Pope’s distinguishing signature A. ; several others 
probably his.] ^ 

EPIGRAM 

Occasioned by seeing some sheets of Dr Bentley’s edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost‘S, 

D |ID Milton’s prose, O Charles, thy death defend? 

' A furious foe unconscious proves a friend. 

* Goodrich, or Gotheridge, in Herefordshire, ® [Cf. Dunciad, Bk. iv. v. 212. ‘Milton’s prose' 
where Swift had erected a monument to his Dcfendo pro populo Anglicano ^c. 

iprandfathe# presenting a cup to the church at and the De/ensio Secunda of 1654.] j 

same time. Scott. 
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Milton’s verse does Bentley comment? — Know 
A weak qfficious friend becomes a foe. 

While he but sought his Author’s fame to further, 

The murderous critic has aveng’d thy murder. 

IT. 

EPIGRAM. 

Should D — «-s^ print, how once you robb’d your brother, 
Traduc’d your monarch, and debauch’d your m^other; 

Say, what revenge on D s can be had ; 

Too dull for laughter, for reply loo mad? 

Of one so poor you cannot take the law; 

On one so old your sword you scorn to draw. 

Uncag’d then let the harmless monster rage, 

Secure in dulness, madness, want, and age. 


5 


5 


III. 

MR J. M. S E.* § 

Catechised on his One Epistle to Mr Pope. 

What makes you write at this odd rate? 

Why, Sir, it is to imitate. 

What makes you steal and trifle so? 

Why, ’tis to do as others do. 

But there’s no meaning to be seen. 5 

Why, that’s the very thing I mean. 


IV. 

EPIGRAM 

On Mr M re’s going to law with Mr Gilliver: inscribed to 

Attorney Tibbald. ^ 

Once in his life M re judges right: 

His sword and pen not worth a straw. 

An author that could never write, 

A gentleman that dares not fight; 

lias but one way to tease — by law. 

This suit, dear Tibbald, kindly hatch; 

Thus thou may’st ^elp Ifie sneaking elf j 
And sure a printer k his match, • 

Who’s but a publisher hitnself. « 

V. 

epigram! 

A GOI.D watch found on cinder whore,» 

Or a good verse on J y M e. 

Proves but what either should conceal, 

Not that they’re rich, but that they steal. 


* [Dennis.] 


[James-Moore Smythe.] 
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VI. 

EPITAPH. 

[On James Moore-Smythe.] 

Here lies what had nor birth, nor shape, ^ nor fame; 
No gentleman! no man! no-thing! no name! 

For Jamie ne’er grew James; and what they call 
More, shrunk to Smith^ — and Smith’s no name at all. 
Y et die thou can’st not, phantom, ^ddly fated : 

F%r how can no-thing be annihilated'? 

E.r fiihilo nihil Jit. 

VII. , 

A QUESTION BY ANONYMOUS. 

Tell, if you can, which did the worse, 

Cjdigula or Or n’s*^ Gr — ce ? 

Thai made a Consul of a horse, 

And% this a Laureate of an ass. 

VIII. 

EPIGRAM. 

Great G such servants since thou well can’st lack, 

Oh! save the salary, and drink the sack. 

IX. 

EPIGRAM. 

Behold! ambitious of the British bays, 

Cibber and Duck^ contend in rival lays. 

But, gentle Colley, should thy verse prevail, 

Thou hast no fence, alas! against his flail: 

Therefore thy claim resign, allow his right : 

For Duck can thresh, you know, as well as write. 


ON SEEIN^ THE LADIES AT CRUX-EASTON WALK IN THE 
JVOODS BY ^•HE GROTTO. 

EXTEMPORE BY MR POPE. 

authors the world and their dull brains have traced 
To fix the; aground where Paradise was placed ; 

Mind not their vlearned whims and idle talk ; 

Here, here’s the place where these bright angels walk. 

!£, JDunciaii, Bk. ii. v. 50.] , < [Stephen Duck, originally a thresher, coti- 

, puke of Grafton. ] ^ cerning whom there are other verses in the 

-.-wJb Ge^^rge II. The epigram is of course Journal, probably written by Pope. Cf. /mi~ 
lAttreate Cibber.] ^ tatiom of Horace^ Bk. ii. Ep. 11. v. 140.] 
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IN A GROTTOi THE WORK OF-NINE LADIES. 
[Carruthers, from Dodsleys MisceUaiiy.\ 


H ere, shunning idleness at once and praise, 
This radiant pile nine rural sisters raise ; 
;The glittering emblem of each spotless dame. 
Clear as her soul and shining as her frame; 
Beauty which nature onljr' can impart, > 

And such a polish a§. disgraces art; 

^ But Fate disposed them in this humble sort, 

' And hid ^n deserts^^. what would charm a Court. 


TO 


verses left by MR POPP:, 

^SAME MED WHICH Wif.MOT, THE C'KLKBRA"'ED EARL OF ROCHESTER, 
IbURY, then belonging to the duke OF*ARGYLEh JULY QTH, I739. 

ITH no poetic ardour fir’d 

I press the bed where Wilmot lay; 
here he lov’d, of here expir’d, 
gets no numbers grave or gay. 

thy roof, Argyle, are bred v 5 

hts as prompt the brave to lie 
jn honour’s nobler bed, 
nobler roof — the sky. 

lames as high in patriots burn, 
et stoop to bless a child or wife; 10 

such as wicked kings may mourn, . ^ 

hen freedom is more dear than life. 

illGHT HON. THE EARLlSoF OXFORD, 



UPON A PIECE OF NEWS"^ 
AGAINST MR POPI? i 


SfitlST [mist’s journal], that the rev. MR W. REFU.s’O TO WRITE 
CAUSE HiS BEST PATRON HAD A fRIENDSHIP FOR THE SAID P. 


[From Nichols’s IJi^nry Anecdotes, where it is given in facsin^ile ; accompanied 
by the statement that ‘ W.’ alluded to Samuel Wesley, and * jPather P'rancis,’ j 
the then exiled Bishop of Rochester (Atterbury).] > \ T 

W ESLEY, if Wesley His they mean, 

They say on Pope would fall, 

Would his best Patron let his Pen 
Discharge his inward Gall. 

What Patron this, a doubt must be. 

Which none but you can clear, 

Or father P’rancis, cross the sea, 

Or else Earl Edward here. 


{As^o the Duke of Argyle, cf. Epilogue to Satires, Dial, 11. v. 82.] 



MISCELLANEOUS, 

• 

That both were good must be confess’d 
And much to both he owes; * 

But which to Him will be the best 
The Lord of Oxford knows. 


TRANSLATION OF A PRAYER OF BRUTUS 

The l?ev. Aaron Thompson, of Queen^s College, Oxfti., translate 4 ^ 
of Geoffrey of Alonmouth. He submitted the transition to Pope, lyry 
him the following lines, being a -translation of a prayer of Brutus. Caf 

G oddess of woods, tVemendous in the chase, j^. 

To mountain wolves ami all the savage race. 
Wide' o’er the aerial vault ex^efid thy s’H^ay, 

And o’er the infernal regions Void of day. 

On thy third reign look down; disclose our fate 
In what new station shall we fix our seat? 

When sj^ll we next thy. hallow’d altars raij^. 

And choirs' of virgins celebrate thy praise ? ' J 



LINES WRITTEN IN EVELYN’S BOOK ON^OI 

[“Wrote by Mr P. in a Volume of Evelyn on Coins pressed: to a 
parson.” Gentlenmii^s Magazine for 1735. “-Wrote in 
given by M-r Wood^o Kent.” Notes and Queries^ March 

T om WOOD of Chiswick^Jjllllll^^ 

To painter Kent gave 
’Tis the first coin, I ’m bold 
That ever churchman gave to lay. .y 

TO MR THOMAS SOUTHER'^^pp' 


R ESIG^J’D to live, prepar’d to die, 
With not one sin, but poetry. 
This day Tom’s fair account has run 
(Without a blot) to eighty-one. 

Kind Boyle, befjp-e his po^t, lays 
A table with a cloth o(iibays ; 

And Ireland, mother erf sweet singers, 


th-day, i742^> ■ \ - 

Presents her har^^gOT^to his fingers. 

The feast,,, his to^^nrig genius marks 
In yonder wild g^se and the larks ! 10 

The mushroorhs^ew his wit was sudden ! 
^ And for his judgment, lo a pudden ! 

^ Roast beef, tho* old, proclaims him stout. 
And grace, altho’ a bard, devout. 


^ [Numismata: a Discourse on Medals; pub- 
lished at London in 1697.] 

• [Southern, the author of Oroovoko, accord- 
ing to Warton’s expression, ‘ lived the longest 
and died one of the richest of all our poets.’ He 
born in 1660, and died in 1746. The date of 
thiq first production of Oroonoko is 1696, and it 
kept the stage till the third decade of the present 
century, a rare example of popularity attaching 
to a drtUBa founded on a sensation novel ; for 
Mrs Apnra Bchn’s Oroonoko was the Uncle Tom's 
Cabin of her day.] 


3 A table] He was invited to dine on his 
birth-day with this Nobleman (Lord Orrery), 
who had prepared for him the entertainment of 
which the bill of fare is here set down. War- 
burton. [John Earl of Cork and Orrery was a 
friend of Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke, and in 
earlier days a meml^r of the Brothers’ Club. He 
died in 1762.] 

< Presents her harp] The Harp is generally 
wove on the Irish Linen ; such as Table-cloths, 
&c. Warburton. 


MISCELLANEO US, 


TpM, 'whpm heaf’n sent down to - Digest his thirty thousandth din- 
r raises 15 ner; 

he price* of prologues and of plays', Walk to his grave without reproach, 
t ev’iy birth-day more a winner, And scorn a rascal and a coach. -20 


BISHOP HOUGHS 

‘h 

A BISHbP, by his neighbours hated, 
Has cause to wish himself translated ; 
But why should Hough desire translation, 
Loved and esteemed by all the nation ? 

Yet if it be the old man’s case, 

I ’ll lay my life I know the place : 

’Tis where God sent some that adore him, 
And whither Enoch went before him. 


PRAYER OF ST FRANCIS XAVIER. 

[ 1 ^’^ ANSLATED from an Oratio a Sancto Xtivicrio composita, at the desire of a 
Catholic priest named Brown. Gentlemaii^s Magazine, October, 1791, where the 
original is given commencing * 0 Dms, ego amo te'\ 

art my God, sole object of my love; 

^ X Not for the hope of endless joys above; 

Not for the fear of endless pains below. 

Which they who love thee not must uiidergo. 

For me, and such as me, thou deign’st to bear 5 

An ignominious cross, the nails, the spear: 

A thorny crown transpierc’d thy sacred brow. 

While bloody sweats from ev’ry member flow. 

For me^in tortures thou resignd’st thy breath, 

Embrac’d me on the cross, and sav’d me by thy dekth. 10 
And can these sufferings fail iny heart to move? 

What but thyself jan now deserve my love ? 

Such as then Mr|W|jgand is, thy love to me, 

Such is, and jj|»J>e stil^. my love to thee — 

To thee, mercy’s sacred spri%! 13 

My God, my^^lpier, . Maker, and my King ! . 


^ The price of prologttes and of plays^^ This 
alludes to a story Mr Southern told about the 
same, to Mr P. and M r W, of Dryden ; who, 
when Southern first wrote for the stage, was so 
famous for his Prologues, that the players would 
act nothing without that decoration. His usual 
price till then had been four guineas : But when 
Southern came to him for the Prologue he had 
bespoke, Dryden told him he must have six gui- 
neas for it ; “ which (said he) young man, is out 
of no disrespect to you, but the Players have 


had my goods too cheap." warburion.^ [This 
was the regular tariff for prologues #nd epilogues. I 
Later, Southern could tell Dryden (according- to 
Warton) that he had cleared 
play, while Dryden never made inbre tMuH SI 
seventh of that sum by one drama, ^ , 

*TBishcu} of Worcester. Depnired I# 

II. of the Presidentship of 

Oxford ; he afterwards successiveiyppjH^^y^rtS 
secs, and died in 1743.] • ^ i 


APPF^NDIX, 


1740. 


A POEM. I 

[This unfinished piece was communicated to Warton Dr Wilson, formerly FelloW and 
Librarian of Trii^jnKJollege, Dublin, to whom it had been lent by a grandson of Lord Chetwynd, 
‘an intimate friend of the famous Lord 1 ‘olingbroke, who gratified his curiosity by a box full of 
the rubbish and sweepings of Pope’s study, whose executor he was, in conjunction with I^rd 
Marchmont.’ It is possible that Bowles’ conjecture may be correct, according to which *1740’ 
was to grow into the third Dialogue which Pope at one time intended to add to the Epilogue to the 
Satires. See the Verses on receh'ing from Lady Frances Shirley a Standish^ &c. ante.^ p. 448]. 
Roscoe doubts whether s6 mediocre a production be Pope’s; Carruthers also hesitates on the 
subject: and the piece is at most to be taken as a few rough jottings accidentally discovered.] ‘ 


O WETCHED B M jealous now of all, 

M^at God, what mortal, shall prevent thy fall? 
Turn, turn thy eyes from wicked men .in place, 

And see what succour from the Patriot Race. 

C his own proud dupe, thinks Monarchs things 

Made just for him, as other fools for Kings; 

Controls, decides, insults thee every hour. 

And antedates the hatred due to Pow’r. ^ 

Through Clouds of Passion P ’s® views are cl ' 

He foams a Patriot to subside a peer; 

Impatient sees his country bought and sold. 

And damni^the market where he takes no gold. 

Grave, righteous S ^ jogs on till, past belief, 

Pie finds himself companion with a thief. 

To purge and let thee blood, with fire and sword, 

if all the help stern S ® would affoi^ 

That those who bind and rob thee, wttod not kill, 

Good C ® hopes, and candidly sits .stilR 

Of Ch — s W ^ who speaks at all, 

No more than of Sir Plar — y® or Sir P 

Whose names once up, they thjpught it was not wrong 
To lie in bed, but sure they ak |oo long. 

T3 r^^ C m^\ B thee due regards, 

unless tl^ ladies bid iftem rninmUi* cards. 

^ ^ with wit 

And C d^®, who speaks so ™B^nd writes. 

Whom (^ving W.^^) every harper bites. 


K ? cards, 
nd writes, 

arper bites. 


- ^ Britain. Bowles. < 7 gji- Charles Hanbury Williams. Bowles. 

i * Cobham. Bowles. This is impossible. Ros- ^ Sir Henry Oxenden. Bowles. 

Campbell CArgyle), or Cholmondely. Car- ^ Sir Paul Methuen. Bowles, 

miners. Lords Gower, Cobham and Bathurst 

t Pulteney. Carruthers. Bowles. 

I" Botvles. [Afterwards Lord San- Lord Chesterfield. Bowles. \ 

' V . ‘ n Peter Walter? Carruthers? 

* dllllpHP Borvles, Carruthers. Impossible [‘The Earl of Chesterfield was. ..fond of 

• play, and was partial to the company of Mr 

Carlisle? Bowles. Cornbury. Carruthers. Lookup, one of the most noted professional I 




APPENDIX. 


must needs 

Whose wi^ and equally provoke one, 

Fimls thee, at best, the buft to crack his joke on, 
Rs for the rest, each winter up they run, 

And all are clear, tliat something must be done. 

Then, urged by C 1\ or by C 1 stopp’d, 

Inflam’d by P % and by P dropp’d ; 

They follow ^ev’rently each wondrous wight. 

Amaz’d that cn^ can read, that one can write : 

So geese to gander prone obedience keep, 

Hiss, if he hiss, and if he slumber, sleep. ^ 

Till having done whate’er was fit or fine. 

Utter’d a speech, and ask’d their friends to dine; 
Each hurries back to his paternal ground, 

Content but for five shillings in .the pound; 

Yearly defeated, yearly hopes they give, 

And all agree. Sir Robert cannot live. 

Rise, rise, great W fated to appeaj^ 

Spite of thyself, a glorious minister! 

Speak the loud language Princes . ... j 

And treat with half the 

At length to B * kind, as to thy .... 

Espouse the nation, you . . % * • * 

What can thy . . . ^ 

Dress in Dutch A 

Tho’ still he* travels on no bad pretence, 

To show 

;■ Or those foul copies of thy’ face and tongue, 

Veracious W ®, and frontless YoungT-; 

Sagacious Bubb®, so late a friend, and there 
So late a foe, yet more sagacious H — — ^? 

Hervey and Hervey’s school, F — , . H y, II — 

Yea, moral Ebor, or religious Y/inton^^. 

How! wl^t can O w, what can D 

The wistjbm of the one and other chair, 

N 1^1^ or D s^^ sager. 

Or thy dl«B|^ncheon, M.’s mighty peer ^5? 

What hel^HK J ’s’® opiates canst thou draw. 

Or H 3^^pttibbles voted into law’^? 

C. that iBKan in his nose alone’®. 


a Pnltenev Bowles. ^ men of Committees of House of Lords. Bowles. 


gamesters of the day. ’ Chatto’s Histovy of Play- 
ing-Cards xt 2,.^ ' 

^ Lord Carteret. Bowles. [Afterwards 
Granville.] % 

* Pulteney. Bowles, 

* Sir Robert Walpole. Bowles. 

* Britain. Carruthers. 

* Horace Walpole, brother of Sir Robert, 
who had just quitted his embassy at the Hague. 
Bowles. 

* W. Winnington. Borvlcs. [A member of the 
ministry.] 

7 Sir William Yonge. Boxvlcs. 

8 Doddington [afterwards Lord Melcombe]. 

» Probably Hare, Bp. of Chichester. Boxvles. 


men ot committees 01 nousc 01 x^urus. 

Duke of Newcastle. Bowles. 

14 Duke of Dorset. Boivles. 

The (second)Duke of Marlborough, BwvUs, 
10 Sir Joseph Jekyll. Boudes. Probably; but 
he died in 1738. Carnit/ters. 

17 Chancellor Hardwicke. Bo*mes. 

18 Probably Sir John Cummins, C. J. of the 
Common Pleas. Bo^vles. Or Spencer Gompton, 
Lord Wilmington, President, of the TSouncil. 
Camithers. 
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Who hears all causes, B but thy own, ^ 
Or those proud fools whom nature, rank, and fatQ, 
Made fit companions ?or the Sword of State. 0 
Can the light packhorse, or the heavy steer. 

The sousing Prelate-, or the sweating Peer, 

Drag out, with all its dirt and all its v^feight, 

The lumb’ring carriage of thy broken State? 

Alas ! the people curse, the carman ^jTwears, 

The drivers quarrel, and the master ^stares. 

The plague is on thee, Britain, and who tries 
Yo save thee, in thhinfectious office, dies. 

The first firm P y®, soon resign’d his breath. 

Brave S w'* lov’d thee, and was lied to death. 

Good M— m— t’s fate tore P th from thy side^ 

And thy last sigh was heard, when W fh died®. 

Thy nobles SI— s, thy Se— s bought with gold, 
Thy Clergy perjur’d, thy whole people sold. 

An Atijeist W a ® ^’s ad 

Blotch thee all o’er, and sink 

Alas! 8n one alone our all relies 
Let him be honest, and he must be wise; 

Let him no trifler from his school, 

Nor like his . . . . . . still a . . . . 

Be but a man ! unminUter’d, alone, .. 

And free at once the Senate and the*\Throne; 
Ksteem the public love his best supply, 

A O’s true glory his integrity; 

Rich wii/i y\s .... in .. . his strong, 

Affect no cljhqucst, but endure no wrong. 

Whatever his religion or his blood, 

His public virtue makes his title good. 

Fjirope’s just balance and our own may stand, 

And one man’s honesty redeem the land. 



7o4 


75 . 


8o 


85 


90 


95 


1 Britain. Bowles, 

a Sherlock. Carruthers. [Cf. />««««« Bk.ii. 
V. 323, where ‘his pond’rous grace’ may corre- 
spond to ‘the sweating peer’ in- this passage.] 

3 Pulteney. Carruikers. 

4 Earl of Scarborough (pw). Boivles. 

Earl of Marq^ont and his son, Lord Pol^ 


warth. BowlfS^^^ former died in Jan. 1740. 

^ Sir Wilfl^^|n|hdham. Bowles. He died 
in June, 

7 fObvioudB^^fc Pretender, concerning the 
intrigues witli^^HK in this year see Chap. xxi. 
of Lord StanhoW* ^i^*' of Enf:L^ 


THE END. 



r , 

f*rinted in Great Britain by R, & R. CLAR^It, Limitbju, Edinburgh^ 






